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INTRODUCTION 


Published for the first time in 1791, seven years after Dr. 
Johnson's death, Boswell's Life, as he reminds us in his Advertise- 
ment to the second edition, found appreciative critics at the outset. 
‘‘Let me mention," he says, with a warm, but no insolent exultation, 
“that I have been regaled with spontaneous praise of my work by 
many and various persons eminent for their rank, learning, talents, 
and accomplishments ; much of which praise I have under their 
hands to be reposited in my archives at Auchinleck." But Boswell 's 
best criti c and reviewer was not to appear for another forty-one 
yearsTwK^Tli^'arrived in the person of Thomas Carlyle. One 
of the weightiest accoufil^gveF'^g^ one author of 

another's book was that of Carlyle, written upon Boswell's Johnson. 
It was originally contributed, a mighty review almost as long as 
some modern novels, to Fraser’s Magazine in 1832, the special 
occasion being the issue of Wilson- Croker's edition of 1831. 
Carlyle resumed the subject and repeated the argument of his 
essay afterwards in his book on “Heroes." Here are reprinted 
some passages of the Fraser article, which defend, yet un- 
sparingly characterize, the ineffable author of the best biography 
in the language, and which form an introduction to its pages, 
invigorating and vivifying to a degree. T he„ whole essa y, it is need- 
less to say, though it is a huge improvisation, disproportionate in 
parts and much distended by Carlyle's moral monologues, is, as a 
piece of original criticism, ail but unique in literature, Croker’s' 
th volumes and^cost three" pounds. There 

must have been at least fifty editions since then ; and the present, 
which costs thirty times less, goes a step further than any other 
in carrying on the great transition which Carlyle pointed to as 
beginning in Johnson's day, and by which literature passed 
“from the protection of Patrons into that of the Public.” 

“Boswell,” said Carlyle, “was a person whose mean or bad 
qualities lay open to the general eye, visible, palpable to the 
dullest. His good qualities, again, belonged not to the Time he 
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lived in ; were far from common then ; indeed, in such a degree, 
were almost unexampled ; not recognisable therefore by every one ; 
nay, apt, even (so strange had they grown) to be confounded with 
the very vices they lay contiguous to, and had sprung out of. That 
he was "a wine-bibber and gross liver ; gluttonously fond of what- 
ever would yield him a little solacement, were it only of a stomachic 
character, is undeniable enough. That he was vain, heedless, a 
babbler ; had much of the sycophant, alternating with the bragga- 
docio, curiously spiced too with an all-pervading dash of the 
coxcomb ; that he gloried much when the Tailor, by a court-suit, 
had made a new man of him ; that he appeared at the ‘Shakespeare 
Jubilee with a riband, imprinted ‘Corsica Boswell,' round his 
hat ; and in short, if you will, lived no day of his life without doing 
and saying more than one pretentious ineptitude ; all this un- 
happily is evident as the sun at noon. The very look of Boswell 
seems to have signified so much. In that cocked nose, cocked 
partly in triumph over his weaker fellow-creatures, partly to snuff-up 
the smell of coming pleasure and scent it from afar ; in those bag- 
cheeks, hanging like half-filled wine-skins, still able to contain 
more ; in that coarsely -protruded shelf-mouth, that fat dewlapped 
chin ; in all this, who sees not sensuality, pretension, boisterous 
imbecility enough ; much that could not have been ornamental in 
the temper of a great man's overfed great man (what the Scotch 
name Jiunky\ though it had been more natural there ? The under 
part of Boswell's face is of a low, almost brutish character. 

“ Unfortunately, on the other hand, what great and genuine good 
lay in him w’as nowise so self-evident. That Boswell was a hunter 
after spiritual Notabilities, that he loved such, and longed, and even 
crept and crawled to be near them ; that he first (in old Touchwood 
Auchinleck's phraseology) ‘ took on with Paoli ; ' and then being 
off with ‘the Corsican landlouper,’ took on with a schoolmaster, 
‘ane that keeped a schule, and ca'd it an academy ; ' that he did all 
this, and could not help doing it, we account a very singular merit. 
The man, once for all, had an ‘ open sense,' an open loving heart, 
which so few have : where Excellence existed, he was compelled to 
acknowledge it ; was drawn towards it, and (let the old sulphur- 
brand of a Laird say what he liked) not but walk with it, — if 

not as superior, if not as equal, then as inferior and lackey, better 
so than not at all. If we reflect now that this love of Excellence 
had not only such an evil nature to triumph over ; but also what an 
education and social position withstood it and weighed it down, its 
innate strength, victorious over all these things, may astonish us. 
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Consider what an inward impulse there must have been, how many 
mountains of impediment hurled aside, before the Scottish Laird 
could, as humble servant, embrace the knees (the bosom was not 
permitted him) of the English Dominie I Your Scottish Laird, 
says an English naturalist of these days, may be defined as the 
hungriest and vainest of all bipeds yet known. Boswell too was a 
Tory ; of quite peculiarly feudal, genealogical, pragmatical temper; 
had been nurtured in an atmosphere of Heraldry, at the feet of a 
very Gamaliel in that kind ; within bare walls, adorned only with 
pedigrees, amid serving-men in threadbare livery ; all things teach- 
ing him, from birth upwards, to remember that a Laird was a 
Laird. Perhaps there was a special vanity in his very blood : old 
Auchinleck had, if not the gay, tail-spreading, peacock vanity of 
his son, no little of the slow-stalking, contentiou s, hi ssing vanity o f 
t he-^gande r ; a still more fatal species. Scottish Advocates will yet 
tell you how the ancient man, having chanced to be the first sheriff 
appointed (after the abolition of ‘ hereditary jurisdiction ’) by royal 
authority, was wont, in dull-snuffling pompous tone, to preface 
many a deliverance from the bench with these words : ‘ I, the first 
King’s Sheriff in Scotland ’ . . . . 

Doubtless the man was laughed at, and often heard himself 
laughed at for his Johnsonism. To be e nvied is the grand ^d so le 
aim of vul gar v anity j to be fillea'"'witli good tliings^is'mat "of 
sensualItyTT5r7*oES perhaps no man living envied poor Bozzy ; 
and of good things (except himself paid for them) there was no 
vestige in that acquaintanceship. Had nothing other or better than 
vanity and sensuality been there, Johnson and Boswell had never 
come together, or had soon and finally separated again. 

“ In fact, the so copious terrestrial dross that welters chaotically, 
as the outer sphere of this man’s character, does but render for us 
more remarkable, more touching, the celestial spark of goodness, 
of light, and Reverence for Wisdom, which dwelt in the interior, 
and could struggle through such encumbrances, and in some degree 
illuminate and beautify them. There is much lying yet undeveloped 
in the love of Boswell for Johnson. A cheering proof, in a time 
which else utterly wanted and still wants such, that living Wisdom 
is quite infinitely precious to man, is the symbol of the Godlike to 
him, which even weak eyes may discern ; that Loyalty, Disciple- 
ship, all that was ever meant by Hero-worships lives perennially in 
the human bosom, and waits, even in these dead days, only for 
occasions to unfold it, and inspire all men with it, and again make 
the world alive I . . . . 
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“ Consider^ too^ with what force^ diligrence and vivacity he has 
rendered brxk a!i this which, in Johnson^s neighbourhood, his 
^ open sense * had so eagerly and freely taken in. Thatjpose- 
fiowing . careless-looI^ng_Wo^ of his is a pi cture .bv^ oiie of 
5?ature's own Artists ; the best poiifble resemblance of a Reality ; 
1; Ire^the " thereof in a clear mirror. Which indeed it 
was: let but the mirror be clear ^ this is the great point ; the 
picture must and will be genuine. How the babbling Bozzy, in- 
spired only by love, and the recognition and vision which love can 
lend, epitomises^ nightly the words of Wisdom, the deeds and 
aspects of Wisdom, and so, by little and little, unconsciously 
works together for us a whole Johnsoniadj a more free, perfect , 
sunlit and spirit-speaking likeness than for m^y centuri es has 
been^fawn""*^^^^ ! Scarcely since the days of^Homer 

has the feat ’"been equalled; ind e ed. ia,..jn any^s£ nses„^this _jl1s^ 
is a kind of Heroic Poem. Ihe nt Odyssey of our unheroic age 
w’as^tb''15e'‘^Pitten7^*noF of a Thinker, not of a Fighter; 
and (for want of a Homer), by the first open soul that might offer, 
— looked such even through the organs of a Boswell. We do the 
man’s inteliectual endowment great wrong, if w’e measure it by its 
mere logical outcome ; though here, too, there is not wanting a 
light ingenuity, a figurativeness and fanciful sport, with glimpses 
of insight far deeper than the common. But BoswelPs gran d 
intellectual talent was, a s such ever a n unconscious one , of far 
hlgKerlreacK’ ahff^ghiEcance than Logic, and showed itself in the 
wKoI^'ncSTn^partsr^defe*^^^ that old saymg“veHfiFd, 

* The heart sees farther than the head ’ . . , . 

The world, as we said, has been but unjust to him ; discerning 
only the outer terrestrial and often sordid mass ; without eye, as it 
generally is, for his inner divine secret ; and thus figuring him 
nowise as the god Pan, but simply of the bestial species, like the 
cattle on a thousand hills. Nay, sometimes a strange enough 
hj’pothesis has been started of him ; as if it were in virtue even of 
these same bad qualities that he did his good work ; as if it were 
the very fact of his being among the worst men in this world that 
had enabled him to write one of the best books therein 1 Falser 
hypothesis, we may venture to say, never rose in human soul. Bad 
is by its nature negative, and can do nothings whatsoever enables 
us to do anything is by its very nature good, Alas, that there 
should be teachers in Israel, or even learners, to whom this world- 
ancient fact is still problematical, or even deniable ! Boswell wrote 
a^oQd Bo ok beca u^gJheJia^ and an eye to disc’Si^^^iSom, 
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and an ujterance^tc^ render it fo rth ; his free bis 

lively„Sexit^ above alllpFlus^ Loyg aad^childjike Open-mindedness. 
His sneaking sycoph ancles, his greediness and forwardness, 
ever was bestial and earthly in him, are so many blemishes in his 
Book, which still disturb us in its clearness ; wholly hindrances, 
not helps. .3"o wards Johnson, however, his feeling was not Syco- 
phancy, which is jth.e.Uma£St, b ut ^ ReyerenceT^’Eichns^tH^ ^ 
oiLhumaixJheJifflgs. None but a reverent man (which so unspeaEl^ 
ably few are), could have found his way from Boswelbs environment 
to Johnson’s : if such worship for real God-made superiors showed 
itself also as worship for apparent Tailor-made superiors, even as 
hollow interested mouth-ivorship for such, — the case, in this compo- 
site human nature of ours, was not miraculous, the more was the 
pity ! But for ourselves, let every one of us cling to this last article 
of Faith, and know it as the beginning of all knowledge worth the 
name : That neither James Boswell’s good Book, nor any other 
good thing, in any time or in any place, was, is or can be performed 
by any man in virtue of his badness^ but always and solely in spite 
thereof. 

“ As for the Book itself, qi^estionless the universal favour enter- 
t^p xed-^ jpr itds...welL^rierife^. In ‘worth ' as~ a~l:i“obir"weHia'v 
.’t beyond any other product of the eighteenth century : all John- 
son’s own Writings, laborious and in their kind genuine above 
most, stand on a quite inferior level to it ; already, indeed, they 
are becoming obsolete for this generation ; and for some future 
generation may be valuable chiefly as Prolegomena and expository 
Scholia to this of Boswell. Which of us but remembers, 

as one of the sunny spots in his existence, the day when he opened 
these airy volumes, fascinating him by a true natural magic I It 
was as if the curtains of the past were drawn aside, and we looked 
mysteriously into a kindred country, where dwelt our Fathers ; 
inexpressibly dear to us, but which had seemed forever hidden 
from our eyes- For the dead Night had engulfed it ; all was gone, 
vanished as if it had not been. Nevertheless, wondrously given 
back to us, there once more it lay ; ail bright, lucid, blooming ; a 
little island of Creation amid the circumambient Void. There it 
ocill lies ; like a thin^ stationary, imperishable, over which changeful 
Time were now accumulating itself in vain, and could not, any 
longer, harm it, or hide it.” 

sf* *}: #1* sf: 
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Malone'S adveriiseraents or prefaces to the 3 rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th editions of the Life, tell ns how far the text was changed after 
the death of Boswell- In the first of these prefaces he sa^/s — 

Several valuable letters, and other curious matter, having been 
communicated to the Authour too late to be arranged in that 
chronological order which be had endeavoured uniformly to 
observe in his work, he was obliged to introduce them in his 
Second Edition, by way of Addenda, as commodiously as he 
could. In the present edition they have been distributed in their 
proper places. In revising his volumes for a new edition, he had 
pointed out where some of these materials should be inserted ; but 
unfortunately, in the midst of his labours, he was seized with a 
fever, of which, to the great regret of all his friends, he died on the 
19th of May, 1795. Ail the Notes that he had written in the 
margin of the copy which he had in part revised, are here faithfully 
preserved ; and a few new Notes have been added, principally by 
some of those friends to whom the Authour in the former editions 
acknowledged his obligations. Those subscribed with the letter 
B. were communicated by Dr. Burney ; those to which the letters 
J. B. are annexed, by the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, and 
the letters J. B — O. are annexed to some remarks furnished by the 
Aathour^s second son, a Student of Brazen-Nose College in Oxford, 
Some valuable observations were communicated by James Bindley, 
Esq., First Commissioner in the Stamp- Ofiice, which have been 
acloiowledged in their proper places. For all those without any 
signature, ISIr. Malone is answerable. — Every new remark, not 
w^ritten by the Authour, for the sake of distinction, has been enclosed 
within crotchets ; in one instance, however, the printer, by mistake, 
has afExed this mark to a note relative to the Rev. Thomas Fysche 
Palmer, which was written by Mr. Boswell, and therefore ought 
not to have been thus distinguished.” 

In the advertisement to the fourth edition, Malone speaks again 
of the insertion of some new letters and some new notes. ‘‘ The 
letter M. is now subjoined,” he adds, “to his own notes and remarks ; 
and the letter K. to those of his learned friend, the Reverend 
Doctor Kearney, formerly Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and now benedced in the diocese of Raphoe, in Ireland, of 
which he is Archdeacon.” 

Again, in the fifth edition, Malone writes, that “ two letters written 
by Dr. j OHNSon, and several new notes, have been added.” 

And dnally, the proofs for the sixth edition, he tells us, “ have 
been read over by the authouPs second son, JAMES BOSWELL, of 
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the Inner Temple, Esq. ; by which means many errours of the press 
have been discovered. All these have been carefully amended. — 
Moreover, several new notes and some letters have been added ; and 
in the Index, — a very useful appendage to a book containing so 
much miscellaneous and imconnected matter, — many new articles 
have been inserted.” 

The present text follows that of Malone's sixth edition. 

Of Boswell's other publications, it is enough to mention the 
following, in verse and prose: — 

Ode to Tragedy, 1761 ; Elegy on the Death of a Young Lady, with 
Commendatory Letters, 1761 ; Letters bet-ween Hon. Andrew Erskine and 
Janies Boswell, 1763 ; An Account of Corsica, and Memoirs of Pascal PaoH, 
1768 ; British Essays in favour of the brave Corsicans, collected and pub- 
lished by J. B., 1769 ; The Essence of the Douglas Cause, 1767 ; The 
Hypochondriac, 27 articles in London Magazine, Oct. i777“Dec. 1779 ; 
Letter to People of Scotland on State of Nation, 1783 ; Journal of Tour 
to the tiebrides, 1786; Letter from Dr. Johnson to Ph. D. Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield ; and Conversation between George III. and Dr. 
Johnson, with notes by J.B.; 1790. 



DEDICATION TO 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

MY DEAR SIR. 

Every liberal motive that can actuate an Authour in the 
dedication of his labours, concurs in directing me to you, as the 
person to whom the following Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distinguished merit of a 
contemporary, mixed with a certain degree of vanity not altogether 
inexcusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where can I find one, 
in complimenting w^hom I can %vith more general approbation 
gratify those feelings? Your excellence not only in the Art over 
which you have long presided with unrivalled fame, but also in 
Philosophy and elegant Literature, is well known to the present, 
and will continue to be the admiration of future ages. Your equal 
and placid temper, your variety of conversation, your true polite- 
ness, by which you are so amiable in private society, and that 
enlarged hospitality which has long made your house a common 
centre of union for the great, the accomplished, the learned, and 
the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, in perfect conSdence of 
not be:ng accused of dattery, ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having it known to the 
world, that he has been thought worthy of particular attention by 
a person of the first eminence in the age in which he lived, whose 
company has been universally courted, I am justified in availing 
myself of the usual privilege of a Dedication, when I mention that 
there has been a long and uninterrupted friendship between us. 

If gratitude should be acknowledged for favours received, I have 
this opportunity, my dear Sir, most sincerely to thank you for the 
many happy hours which I owe to your kindness, — for the cordiality 
with which you have at all times been pleased to welcome me, — 
for the number of valuable acquaintances to whom you have in- 
troduced me, — for the nodes coenceque De^tm^ which I have enjoyed 
under your roof. 

If a w'ork should be inscribed to one who is master of the subject 
of it, and whose approbation, therefore, must ensure it credit and 
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success, the lif e o f Dr. Jo hnson is, with the greatest propriet^^, 
dedi cate d tcTSi r foshua r ReynoIds^ha thellitim ate^d bekV'ed 
friend o f that gre BjL.maJi 4 -»-tl^£rieA^ he declarig~td"T7fr ^ 

nrosT^^ulnerable^maB .,^^^^^^^ knew : whom, if he should qua rrel 'with 

himTh^^ should findjllg... most- di fRailtY how to , ab use^. ^^ YouT^y 

dear Sir, studied him, and knew him well : you venerated and 
admired him. Yet, luminous as he was upon the whole, you per- 
ceived all the shades which mingled in the grand composition ; all 
the little peculiarities and slight blemishes which marked the 
literary Colossus. Your very warm commendation of the specimen 
which I gave in my “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, of my 
being able to preserve his conversation in an authentick and lively 
manner, which opinion the Publicly has confirmed, was the best en- 
couragement for me to persevere in my purpose of producing the 
whole of my stores. 

In one respect, this Work will, in some passages, be difterent 
from the former. In my “ Tour,” I was almost unboundedly open 
in my communications, and from my eagerness to display the 
wonderful fertility and readiness of John s on^s wit, freely shewed to 
the^oHHT| Fgegerity . even, when I was inyieirthe object of it. I 
trusted that I should be liberally understood, as knowing very well 
what I was about, and by no means as simply unconscious of the 
pointed effects of the satire. I own, indeed, that I was arrogant 
enough to suppose that the tenour of the rest of the book would 
sufficiently guard me against such a strange imputation. But it 
seems I judged too well of the world ; for, though I could scarcely 
believe it, I have been undoubtedly informed, that many persons, 
especially in distant quarters, not penetrating enough into Johnson's 
character, so as to understand his mode of treating his friends, 
have arraigned my judgement, instead of seeing that I was sensible 
of all that they could observe. 

It is related of the great Dr. Clarke, that when in one of his 
leisure hours he was unbending himself with a few friends in the 
most playful and frolicksome manner, he observed Beau Nash 
approaching ; upon which he suddenly stopped ; — “ My hoys, (said 
he,) let us be grave : here comes a fool.” The world, my friend, 
I have found to be a great fool, as to that particular on which it 
has become necessary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, in 
this Work been more reserved ; and though I tell nothing but the 
truth, I have still kept in my mind that the whole truth is not 
always to be exposed. This, however, I have managed so as to 
occasion no diminution of the pleasure which my book should 
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malignity may sometimes be disappointed of its 

pratif;.:at;on3. 

1 am, 

Aly dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friendj 

And faithful humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 


20, IJM. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I AT Inst deliver to the world a Work which I have long promised, 
and of vbicb, I am afraid, too high expectations have been raised. 
The delay of its publication must be imputed, in a considerable 
degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has been shewn by dis- 
tinguished persons in all quarters to supply me with additional 
information concerning its illustrious subject ; resembling in this 
the grateful tribes of ancient nations, of which every individual was 
eager to throw a stone upon the grave of a departed Hero, and thus 
to share in the pious office of erecting an honourable monument to 
his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which I have collected 
and arranged the materials of which these volumes are composed, 
will hardly be conceived by those who read them with careless 
facility. The stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by which so 
many conversations were preserved, I myself, at some distance of 
time, contemplate with wonder ; and I must be allowed to suggest, 
that the nature of the work, in other respects, as it consists of in- 
numerable detached particulars, all which, even the most minute, I 
have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupulous authenticity, 
has occasioned a degree of trouble far beyond that of any other 
species of composition. Were I to detail the books which I have 
consulted, and the inquiries which I have found it necessary to 
make by various channels, I should probably be thought ridiculously 
ostentatious. Let me only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, 
that I have sometimes been obliged to run half over London, in 
order to Ex a date correctly ; which, when I had accomplished, 

I well knew would obtain me no praise, though a failure 
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would have been to my discredit. And after all, perhaps, 
hard as it may be, I shall not be surprised if omissions or mistakes 
be pointed out with invidious severity. I have also been extremely 
careful as to the exactness of my quotations ; holding that there is 
a respect due to the publick, which should oblige every Authour to 
attend to this, and never to presume to introduce them with, — I 
think I have read ; — or — If I remember right when the originals 
may be examined. 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those who have 
been pleased to favour me with communications and advice in the 
conduct of my Work. But I cannot sufficiently acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who was so good as to 
allow me to read to him almost the whole of my manuscript, and 
make such remarks as were greatly for the advantage of the Work ; 
though it is but fair to him to mention, that upon many occasions I 
differed from him, and followed my own judgement. I regret 
exceedingly that I was deprived of the benefit of his revision, when 
not more than one-half of the book had passed through the press ; 
but after having completed his very laborious and admirable 
edition of Shakspeare, for which he generously would accept of 
no other reward but that fame which he has so deservedly obtained, 
he fulfilled his promise of a long-wished-for visit to his relations in 
Ireland ; from whence his safe return finibus Atticis is desired by 
his friends here, with all the classical ardour of Sic te Di'va poiens 
Cypri ; for there is no man in whom more elegant and worthy 
qualities are united ; and whose society, therefore, is more valued 
by those who know him. 

It is painful to me to think, that while I was carrying on this 
Work, several of those to whom it would have been most interesting 
have died. Such melancholy disappointments we know to be 
incident to humanity ; but we- do not feel them the less. Let me 
particularly lament the Reverend Thomas Warton, and the 
Reverend Dr. Adams. Mr. Warton, amidst his variety of genius 
and learning, was an excellent Biographer. His contributions to 
my Collection are highly estimable ; and as he had a true relish of 
my Tour to the Hebrides,^’ I trust I should now have been gratified 
with a larger share of his kind approbation. Dr. Adams, eminent 
as the Head of a College, as a writer, and as a most amiable man, 
had known Johnson from his early years, and was his friend 
through life. What reason had I to hope for the countenance of 
that venerable Gentleman to this Work, will appear from what he 
wrote to me upon a former occasion from Oxford, November 17, 
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"Ac.ir S:a I l::'.z:ird this letter, not knowing where it will 
rlit-I ; .'vL, :.j thrink for yor*r very agreeable ^TouiV which I found 
!!ere cn my ret :rn frc:n the cujntrvj and in which you have depicted 
O'jr frier i perfectly ro rrsv fancy, in every attitude, every scene 
eitu.r.’o::, tra: I have thought myself in the company, and of 
the party almost throughcat. It has given very general satisfaction ; 
ani those who have found most fault wdth a passage here and 
there, have ay reed that they could not. help going through, and 
being entertained with the v/hole. I wish, indeed, some few gross 
enpressions had been softened, and a few of our hero’s foibles had 
been a little ixiore shaded ; but it is useful to see the weaknesses 
incident to great minds ; and you have given us Dr. Johnson’s 
authonty that in history all ought to be told.” 

Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a just representation of 
Dr. J jHXSOX I could not conceal. Nor will I suppress my satis- 
faction in the consciousness, that by recording so considerable a 
portion of the wisdom and wit of the brightest ornament of the 
eighteenth century,”^ I have largely provided for the instruction 
and entertainment of mankind. 

London^ April 20, 1791. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

That I was anxious for the success of a work which had em- 
ployei much of my time and labour, I do not wish to conceal : but 
whatever doubts I at any time entertained, have been entirely 
removed by the very favourable reception with which it has been 
honoured. That reception has excited my best exertions to render 
my Book more perfect ; and in this endeavour I have had the 
assistance not only of some of my particular friends, but of many 
other learned and ingenious men, by which I have been enabled to 
recthy some mistakes, and to enrich the Work with many valuable 
additions. Tnese I have ordered to be printed separately in quarto 
for the accommodation of the purchasers of the first edition. May 
I be permitted to say that the typography of both editions does 
honour to the press of Mr. Henry Baldwin, now Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers, whom I have long known a 
worthy man and an obliging friend. 

See Mr. yfalo-.e's Preface to his edition of ShaJcspeare. 
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l0 the strangely mixed scenes of human existenccj our feelings 
are often at once pleasing and painful. Of this truth, the progress 
of the present Work furnishes a striking instance. It was highly 
gratifying to me that my friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom it 
is inscribed, lived to peruse it, and to give the strongest testimony 
to its fidelity ; but before a second edition, which he contributed to 
improve, could be finished, the world has been deprived of that 
most valuable man ; a loss of which the regret will be deep, and 
lasting, and extensive, proportionate to the felicity which he 
diffused through a wide circle of admirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious subjec t of this Work, by bein g 
more exte nsivelvand intimate ly kTlOlVin however elevated before. 
Has risen in the veneration an d love of mankin d, I teel a satisfacti on 
Ke vond what tame, can aflofd . "Wh cahiioi^~mdeed, too much or 
fob often admire his wonderful powers of mind, when we consider 

that the -principal store of wif and wisdom which this Work cori- 

tains, was n ot a particular selection from his genera l conversatio n, 
btK^as inerelyTiis occ asional talk at su ch times as I had the good 

; and. without^SuBfTIT'his discourse 

at other periods had been* collected with the same attention, the 

whole tenor of what he uttered would have been found equally 

excellent. 

His strong, clear, and animated enforcement of religion, morality , 
loyalty, and s uborciinatlon^ while 'It^elights and improves TEe w^ e 
and good, ^ trust, prove an effectual antidote to tha t 

d€te§HBIe sopISustry w hich has b^hT^lately imported from Tl^^ai^ 
i SHeFtEe Slse name of Philoso'dk^ . and with a malignant industry 
has been employed against the peace, good order, and happiness of 
society, in our free and prosperous country ; but, thanks be to God, 
without producing the pernicious effects which were hoped for by 
its propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-complacency, that this 
extensive biographical work, however inferior in its nature, may in 
one respect be assimilated to the Odyssey. Amidst a thousand 
entertaining and instructive episodes th e Hero is never long out of 
sigh^ for they are all in some degree connected with him ; and 
He, in the whole course of the History, is exhibited by the Authour 
for the best advantage of his readers : 

— Quid virtus et quid sapientia possit. 

Utile proposuit nobis examplar Ulyssen. 

Should there be any cold-blooded and morose mortals who really 
dislike this Book, I will give them a story to apply. When the 
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,zr-^at Duke of klarlborough., accompanied by Lord Cadogan, was 
one day reconnoitering the army in Flanders, a liea\^ rain came 
on, ard they both called for their cloaks. Lord Cadogan^s servant, 
a good huntonred alert lad, brought his Lordship’s in a minute. 
The Duke's servant, a lazy sulky dog, v/as so sluggish, that his 
Grace being wet to the skin, reproved him, and had for answer 
with a grunt, I came as fast as I could ; ” upon which the Duke 
calmly said, — Cadogan, I would not for a thousand pounds have 
that fellows temper.’’ 

There are some men, I believe, who have, or think they have, a 
very small share of vanity. Such may speak of their literary fame 
in a decorous style of diffidence. But I confess, that I am so 
formed by nature and by habit, that to restrain the effusion of 
delight, on having obtained such fame, to me would be truly 
painful. ^\liy then should I suppress it ? Why “ out of the 
abundance of the heart ” should I not speak ? Let me then mention 
with a warm, but no insolent exultation, that I have been regaled 
with spontaneous praise of m}’' work by many and various persons 
eminent for their rank, learning, talents, and accomplishments ; 
much of %vhich praise I have under their hands to be reposited in 
my archives at Auchinleck. An honourable and reverend friend 
speaking of the favourable reception of my volumes, even in the 
circles of fashion and elegance, said to me, you have made them 
ail talk Johnson.” — Yes, I may add, I have Johnsonised the land; 
and I trust they will not only talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus indebted, would 
be tediously ostentatious* I cannot however but name one whose 
praise is truly valuable, not only on account of his knowledge and 
abilities, but on account of the magnificent, yet dangerous embassy, 
in which he is now employed, which makes every thing that relates 
to him peculiarly interesting. Lord Macartney favoured me with 
his own copy of my book, with a number of notes, of which I have 
availed myself. On the first leaf I found in his Lordship's hand- 
writing, an inscription of such high commendation, that even I, 
vain as I am, cannot prevail on myself to publish it. 

[July 1 , 1793*] 
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1709. Samuel Johnson born at Lichfield (Sept 18, N.S.), the 
son of Michael Johnson, a bookseller. No. i. of the 
Tatler^ Berkeley’s JEssay towards a N'ew Theo 7 y of 
Vision^ and Matthew Prior’s Poe^ns, 

1711. No. I of the Spectator. Hume born. 

1712. Johnson is taken to London to be touched for the evil 

by Queen Anne. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. Gray's 
Trivia. 

1713. Addison’s Cato^ and Berkeley’s Three Dialogues. Sterne 

born. 

1714. Accession of George I. 

1715. Vol. I. of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Burnet and Wycherley 

died. Jacobite Rebellion. 

1716. Garrick and Gray born. 

1717. Johnson sent to Lichfield Grammar-School. Horace 

Walpole born. 

1719. Part I. of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Addison died. 
1721. Smollett and Collins born. 

1723. Adam Smith born. 

1724. Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen and Tea-Table ALiscellany, and 

Vol. I. of Burnet’s History of JTis Own Twie. 

1725. Johnson removed to Stourbridge School. Allan Ram- 

say’s Gentle Shepherd. 

1726. Swift’s GullivePs Travels and Thomson’s Winter. 

1727. Accession of George 11 . Gay’s Fables. Sir Isaac 

Newton died. 

1728. Johnson, after spending two years at home, goes to Pem- 

broke College, Oxford (Oct.). Pope’s Dunciad. 
Goldsmith born. 

1729. Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Burke 

born. Steele and Congreve died. 

1731. Johnson leaves Oxford without a degree (Dec.). 

VOL. I. ^ 
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1731. Johnson^s father dies (Dec.), Johnson receiving 

from his effects. The Gentleman^ s Magazine estab- 
lished. Cowper and Churchill born, Defoe died. 

1732. Johnson an usher at the hlarket-Bosworth School. Pope's 

Mssaj on Man (Epistles I. and II.). Gay died. 

1733. Johnson, living chiefly at Birmingham, translates Lobo's 

Voyage to Ahyssmia. 

1734. Johnson publishes proposals for printing the poems of 

Politian, and for the first time offers his services to 
Cave, proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 

1735. Johnson marries (July 9) Elizabeth, the widow of Henry 

Porter, a Birmingham mercer. (Johnson's wife is 
supposed to have brought him about ^700 or ^Soo.) 
Ke publishes his translation of Lobe's Voyage to 
Apyssinia, 

1736. Johnson sets up a ''private academy" at Edial,^ in 

Staffordshire, one of "his pupils being David Garrick. 
Butler’s Analogy of lieligion, 

1737. Johnson and Garrick set out together for London. 

Johnson makes further proposals to Cave, and returns 
to Lichheic, where he completes his tragedy of Ire?ie, 
After staying at Lichfield for three months he settles 
with Mrs. Johnson in London. Gibbon born. 

173S. Johnson "enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular coadjutor in 
his magazine." He publishes London (May), With 
a -view to obtaining the mastership of Appleby School 
he endeavours, unsuccessfully, to obtain the degree of 
IM.A. from Oxford University. 

1739. Treatise of Human Nature. 

1 740. Cibbers Apology for his Life^ and Richardson's Pamela. 

James Boswell born. 

1741. This year and the two following Johnson is the “sole 

composer" of the Parliamentary Debates in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

1742. Fielding's Joseph Andrews^ Shenstone's Schoolmistress , 

and Young's Night Thoughts. 

1744. Johnson publishes his Life of Savage. Akenside’s 

Pleasures of the Imagination. Pope died. 

1745. Swift died, Jacobite Rebellion. 

1746. Collin's Odes (dated 1747). 

1747. Johnson publishes his Plan for a Dictionary of the 

English Language., addressed to Lord Chesterfield 
Gray's Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 
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1748. Richardson’s Clai^issa Ilarlowey Smollett’s Hoierich 

Random^ and Thomson’s Castle of Indokfice. Thom- 
son died. 

1749. Johnson publishes The Vanity of Human JVishes and 

Irene, Irene is brought out by Garrick at Drury 
Lane. Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

1750. Johnson begins the publication of the Ra 7 nbkr, 

1751. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Chuj'chyard^ and Hume’s 

Inquiry co 7 icerning the Principles of Mo j^als. R. B. 
Sheridan bom. 

I ^ g 2. J ohnson’s irTife. dies. The last Ra?nbler published. 

Hume’s Political Discourses. Bishop Butler died. 
Frances Burney and Chatterton born. 

1753. Johnson begins to contribute to Hawkesworth’s 

turer. Berkeley died. 

1754. Hume’s History of England (Vol. I.), and Lord Boling- 

broke’s Philosophical Writings (edited by David 
Mallet). Fielding died. 

J ohnson receives the degree of M.A. from Oxford Uni- 
versity. His. ^Dic tion ary of the English Language 
pubUsbeid. 

1756. Johnson contributes to the Literary Magazine established 

this year, and issues Proposals for an edition of 
Shakspeare. He refuses a living offered to him in 
Lincolnshire. Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society^ 
and Essay on the Suhlhne and PeautifuL 

1757. Smollett’s History of England (Vols. L-IV.). Blake 

bom. 

1758. Johnson begins a new periodical paper, The Idler, 

Allan Ramsay died. 

1 7 59; ■„ J ohnson’s mother j^es, and he publi sh Ras s£las.f “ that 
with" tHe 'profits he might defray the expence of [her] 
funeral, and pay some little debts which she left.” 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy (Vols. I. and II.), and 
Robertson’s History of Scotland, Robert Burns 
born. 

1760. Accession of George III. 

1761. Churchill’s Rosciad, Richardson died. 
i76a^A-«p^aiO‘n»-of ^,^300 . a year granted to Johnson. Mac- 

pherson’s Ossian, 

1763. Johnson meets Boswell (May i6), who in August starts 
on a tour of three years on the Continent. Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine^ and Smart’s Song to David, 
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1764, The Literan' Club founded. Sir Joshua Reynolds being 
the first prcfposer of it, and Reynolds, Johnson, 
Burke, and Goldsmith among the first members. 
Goidsmitrhs Traveller^ Walpole’s Castle of Otranto^ 
and Chattertoa-s Eli?iour and fuga, 

Johnson receives the degree of LL.D. from Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Ke is introduced to the Thraies. His 
edition of Shakspeare published. Percy’s Reliques of 
A ncient Paeirx . 

1766. Boswell returns to England (February). Goldsmith’s 

/ ^ka r of lib tcefe/d. 

1767. Johnson has a conversation with George III. in the 

library at Buckingham Palace. 

1768. Sterne’s Sentimental fourne}\ Goldsmith’s Good-Natured 

3 Ian^ Gray’s Poems (the first collected edition), and 
BoswelFs Account of Corsica, Sterne died. 

1769. Burke’s Obse}^atio 72 S on the Present State of the Nation^ 

the first Letter of Junius,” and Robertson’s History 
of Charles V, 

ijjp, Johnson publishes his pamphlet, The Raise Alarm, on 
the IVliddlesex election. Burke’s Thoughts on the 
Present Di$conie?ti and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
Chatterton died, ’j yord ^vwnrrh 

1771. Beattie's 3 Iin$trel (Book I.), and Smollett’s Humphrey 

Cihiker, Gray and Smollett died. Walter Scott 
bouj, ^ 

1772. The Letters of Junius (first collected edition). Sir 

Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses, Col eridge^bor n. 

2773* Johnson visits Scotland with Boswell (Aug. 14 to Nov. 

22). Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, and Fer- 
gusson’s Poems, 

^74. Johnson visits Wales with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale (July- 
September). Burke’s Speech on American Taxation, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, and VoL I. of 
Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry, Gold- 
smith died. S outhey born . 

Johnson receives the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford Uni- 
versity. He visits France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
(October and November). His Journey to the West- 
ern Islands of Scotland and Taxation no Tyranny 
published. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America, and Sheridan’s Rivals, Jane Austefi, Lamb, 
and Landor bom. 



THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LED. 


To write the Life of him who excelled all mankind in writing 
the lives of others, and who, whether we consider his extra- 
ordinary endowments, or his various works, has been equalled 
by few in any age, is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me 
a presumptuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity with 
the opinion which he has given, ^ that every man^s life ^may-.b e 
b est written_b„v, himsel f ; had he employednh^t Ee’pff serva 
of'lEiT own history, that c learness of narration and elegance o f 
i nwhich he has embalmed so many eminent persop s^ 
had th.e_ino.st .fi erfe.ct ex ample 
o f , , biQgiaphy ..JLhal. ^as_ eYer ^.jexhibitedL But although he at 

different times, in a desultory manner, committed to writing 
many particulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, he 
never had persevering diligence enough to form them into a 
regular composition. Of these memoria s a few have been 
preserved ; but the greater part vras consigned by him to the 
dames, a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his friendship 
for upwards of twenty years ; as I had the scheme of writing 
his life constantly in view; as he was well apprised of this 
circumstance, and from time to time obligingly satisfied my 
enquiries, by communicating to me the incidents of his early 
years ; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, and was very 
assiduous in recording, his conversation, of which the 
ordinary vigour and vivacity co nstitu t ed one of 
oLhis ch ar^ ter r and as 1 nave spared no pains in obtaining 
materials concerning him, from every quarter where I could 
discover that they were to*be have been favoured 

1 Idler, No. S 4 . 
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The Life of Dr. Johnson 

With the most liberal communications by his friends ; I flatter 
myself that few biographers have entered upon such a work as 
this, with more advantages ; independent of literary abilities, in 
which I am not vain enough to compare myself with some great 
names who have gone before me in this kind of writing. 

Since my vrork was announced, several Lives and Memoirs 
of Dr. Johnson have been published, the most voluminous of 
which is one compiled for the booksellers of London, by Sir 
John Hawkins, Knight,^ a man, w^hom, during my long inti- 
macy with Dr, Johnson, I never saw in his company, I think, 
but once, and I am sure not above twice. Johnson might 
have esteemed him for his decent, religious demeanour, and 
his knowledge of books and literary history ; but from the rigid 
formality of his manners, it is evident that they=jieV;g£«Xfiuld 
have tog ether wvtb companion^able^ease ; 

nor had Sir John Hawkins ‘"that ”” nice perception which was 
necessary to mark t;:e flner and less obvious parts of Johnson’s 
character. His being appointed one of his executors, gave 
him an opportunity of taking possession of such fragments of 
a diary and other papers as were left ; of which, before 
delivering them up to the residuary legatee, vrhose property 
they were, he endeavoured to extract the substance. In this 
he has not been veiy’ successful, as I have found upon a 
perusal of those papers, ■which have been since transferred to 
me. Sir John Hawkins’s ponderous labours, I must acknow- 
ledge, exhibit a farrago^ of wLich a considerable portion is not 
devoid of entertainment to the lovers of literary gossiping ; but 
besides its being sw^elled out with long unnecessary extracts 
frcmi various w'orks, (even one of several leaves from Osborne’s 
Harleian Catalogue, and those not compiled by Johnson, but 
by Oldys,) a very small part of it relates to the person w^ho is 
the subject of the book ; and, in that, there is such an in- 
accuracy in the statement of facts, as in. so solemn an authour 
is hardly excusable, and certainly makes his narrative very 
unsatisfactory. But what is still worse, there is throughout 
the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, by which the most 

^ The i^reatest part cf this book vras written while Sir John Hawkms was alive : and 
I avow, taa£ one object of my strictures was to make him feel some compunction for his 
illiberal treatment of I>r. Johnson. Since bis decease, I have suppressed several of my 
remark upon his work. But though I would not “war with the dead** 1 

tHnl: it necesstsry to be strenuous in defence of my illustrious friend, which I cannot be, 
without strong animadversions upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Let me add, 
that though I doubt I s::ould not have been very prompt to gratify Sir John Hawkins 
w ::h any compliment w his life-time, I do now* frankly acknowledge, that, in my opinion, 
his yoiume, however inadequate and improper as a life of Dr. Johnson, and however dis- 
credited by unpardonable inaccuracies in other respects, contains a collection of curious 
anecdote and obsen,^ations, which few men but its authour could have brought together. 
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unfavourable construction is put upon almost every circum- 
stance in the character and conduct of my illustrious friend ; 
who, I trust, will, by a true and fair delineation, be vindicated 
both from the injurious misrepresentations of this authour, and 
from the slighter aspersions of a lady who once lived in great 
intimacy with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from Bishop 
Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the subject of biography ; which, 
though I am aware it may expose me to a charge of artfully 
raising the value of my own work, by contrasting it with that of 
which I have spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, that 
I cannot refrain from here inserting it : 

“I shall endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to give you what 
satisfaction I can in any thing you want to be satisfied in any 
subject of Milton, and am extremely glad you intend to write 
his life. Almost all the life-writers we have had before Toland 
and Desmaiseaux, are indeed strange insipid creatures ; and 
yet I had rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
through with this of Milton’s, or the other’s life of Boileau, 
where there is such a dull, heav'y succession of long quotations 
of disinteresting passages, that it makes their method quite 
nauseous. But the verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay 
it down as a principle, that every life must be a book, and 
what’s worse, it proves a book without a life ; for what do ^ve 
know of Boileau, after all his tedious stuff? You are the only 
one, (and I speak it without a compliment,) that by the vigour 
of your stile and sentiments, and the real importance of your 
materials, have the art, (which one would imagine no one could 
have missed,) of adding agreements to the most agreeable 
subject in the world, which is literary history.” ^ 

** Nov. 24, 1737.” 

Instead of melting down my materials into one mass, and 
constantly speaking in my own person, by which I might have 
appeared to have more merit in the execution of the work, I 
have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan of 
Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever narrative is 
necessary to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish it to the 
best of my abilities ; but in the chronological series of Johnson’s 
life, which I trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, I pro- 
duce, wherever it is in my power, his own minutes, letters, or 
conversation, being convinced that this mode is more lively, 

1 Brit, Mus. 4320, Ayscougb's Catal. Sloane MSS. 
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and \v:d make my readers better acquainted with him, than 
even rra''?; of ti.cse vrere who actually knew him, but could 
know him otiiy partially : whereas there is here an accumu- 
kiticn of intelligence from various points, by which his 
character is more fully understood and illustrated. 

Indeed 1 cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing 
any man’s life, than not only relating all the most important 
events of it in their order, but interweaving what he privately 
wrote, and said, and thought ; by which mankind are enabled 
as it were to see him live, and to ‘‘ live o'er each scene " -with 
iiim, as he actually advanced through the several stages of his 
life. Had his other friends been as diligent and ardent as I 
wa.s, he might have been almost entirely preserv^ed. As it is, 
I wdli venture to say that he will be seen in this work more 
completely than any man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was ; for I profess to write, 
not his panegyrick, which must be all praise, but his Life ; 
which, great and good as he was, must not be supposed to be 
entirely perfect. To be as he -^vas, is indeed subject of 
panegyrick enough to any man in this state of being ; but in 
every picture there should be shade as well as light, and 
when 1 delineate him without reserve, I do what he himself 
recemmended, both by his precept and his example. 

“ If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, and 
makes haste to gratify the publick curiosity, there is danger 
lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his tenderness, 
overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to 
invent. There are many who think it an act of piety to hide 
the faults or failings of their friends, even when they can no 
longer sufler by their detection ; we therefore see whole ranks 
of characters adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be 
known from one another but by extrinsick and casual circum- 
stances. ‘ Let me remember, (says Hale,) when I find myself 
inclined to pity a criminal, that there is likewise a pity due to 
the country.' If we owe regard to the m emor}^ of the dead, 
there .belpSjidlo 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the following work, 
is, the quantity it contains of T ohnson's conversatio n ; which 

to nave been eminently in structiv e 
; and of which the specimens that I have 
given upon a former occasion, have been received with so 

i Rambler. No. 6o. 
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much approbation, that I have good groiinds for supposing 
that the world will not be indifferent to niore ample 
communications of a similar nature. 

That the conversation of a celebrated man, if his talents 
have been^ exerted in conversation, will best display his 
character, is, I trust, too well established in the judgement of 
mankind, to be at all shaken by a sneering observation of 
Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. William Whitehead, in 
which there is literally no I.zfe^ but a mere dry narrative of 
facts. I do not think it was quite necessary to attempt a 
depreciation of whax is universally esteemed, because it was 
not to be found in the immediate object of the ingenious 
writer’s pen ; for in truth, from a man so still and so tame, as 

to be contented to pass many years as the domestick com- 

panion of a superannuated lord and lady, conversation could 
no more be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a 
chimney-piece, or the fantastick figures on a gilt leather 
skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the 
prince of ancient bi o graphers . Ovt€ ralg e-n-tt^avecrraTais 

'nrpd^ecTL 'sravrco? lyecrrt ^ Ka/cia9, aAA.a irpdyfMi 

IBpa^v -TrokXaKLS, Kal piJ/Aa, fcal TratSta rt? Ip,<^acriv ^Oovs hrovt^cr^v 
fxdXXov 7j fxa^aL /uLvpLOveKpot, Trapard^eLs al /xeyicrraLy Kal TtoXcopKia 
TToX^iav. “Nor is it always in the most distinguished atchieve- 
ments that men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned ; but 
very often an a ctiojo ^l^smalLai^^ a shgxt,..saying,.«jor. 
s hSr^^'Histin^g^ a „„per sai3fs.=-u:eal--. character more than the 
greatest sieges, or the most importanC'^aftlesr^ 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very man 
whose life I am about to exhibit. “The business of the 
biographer is often to pass slightly over those performances 
and incidents which produce vulgar greatness, to lead the 
thoughts into domestick privacies, and display the minute 
details of . daily life, whose exteriour appendages are cast 
aside, and men excel each other only by prudence and by 
virtue. The account of Thuanus is with great propriety said 
by its authour to have been written, that it might lay open to 
posterity the private and familiar character of that man, cu/us 
ingenium et candorem ex ipsius scriptis stmt oHm semper miraturi^ 
whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by his 
writings preserved in admiration. 

“ There are many invisible circumstances, which whether we 

1 Plutarcli's "Life of Alexander. — Ijanghorne’s Translation. 
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reci-J as enairlrers after natural or moral knowledges whether we 
intend to inlarge our scit:nce or increase our virtue, are more 
irupertant than publick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great 
master of nature, has not forgot in his account of Catiline to 
remark, that his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an 
in.dcation of a mind revolving with violent commotion. Thus 
the story of ^lelancthon aiTords a striking lecture on the value 
of time, by informing us, that when he had made an appoint- 
ment, he expected not only the hour, but the minute to be 
fixed, that the day might not run out in the idleness of 
suspense ; and all the plans and enterprises of De Witt are 
now of less importance to the world than that part of his 
personal character, which represents him as careful of his 
health, and negligent of his life. 

** But biography has cften been allotted to writers, who seem 
very little acquainted with the nature of their task, or very 
negligent about the performance. They rarely afford any 
other account than might be collected from publick papers, 
but imagine themselves writing a life, when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions or preferments ; and have so 
little regard to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that 
more knowledge may be gained of a man’s real character, by a 
short conversation with one of his servants, than from a formal 
and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with 
his funeral, 

‘‘There are indeed, some natural reasons why these narratives 
are often written by such as were not likely to give much 
instruction or delight, and why most accounts of particular 
persons are barren and useless. If a life be delayed till in - 
t erest and envy are at an end, we^ may hope for im partialitY . 

: for the incidents which gi ve 
excellencet£^ b iography are ,pf a volatile and eva n es^nTEn d. 
s ucl^,.s ^l^" ^cape _the memor S, ^and are rarely tran smitted 
by^Jxadiliao. We know how few can pourtray a living 
acquaintance, except by his most prominent and observable 
particularities, and the grosser features of his mind; and it 
may be easily Imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession of 
copies will lose all resemblance of the original.” ^ 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be made to 
the minuteness on some occasions of my detail of Johnson’s 
conversation, and how happily it is adapted for the petty 

2- Rambler, No. 6o. 
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exercise of ridicule, by men of superficial understanding, and 
ludicrous fancy ; but I remain _ fir m and^ confident mj^ 
Opinion, th^mmute. partlcuIa S,. .arefiT eque u * ‘ly characterist^^ 

^y-xeIate.t o a distinguished man. 

I am" therefore exceedingly unwilling that any thing, however 
slight, which my illustrious friend thought it worth his while 
to express, with any degree of point, should perish. For this 
almost superstitious reverence, I have found very old and 
venerable authority, quoted by our great modern prelate. 
Seeker, in 'whose tenth sermon there is the following passage : 

Rabbi David Kimchl^ a noted Jewish Commentator, w’ho 
lived about five hundred years ago, explains that passage in 
the first Psalm, Mis leaf also shall not ^vlilier^ from Rabbins 
yet older than himself, thus : That even the idle talk, so he ex- 
presses it, of a good man ought to be regarded ; the most super- 
fluous things he saith are always of some value. And other 
ancient authours have the same phrase, nearly in the same sense.” 

Of one thing I am certain, that considering how highly the 
small portion which we have of the table-talk and other 
anecdotes of our celebrated writers is valued, and how earnest- 
ly it is regretted that we have not more, I am justified in 
preserving rather too many of Johnson's sayings, than too few ; 
especially as from the diversity of dispositions it cannot be 
known with certainty beforehand, whether what may seem 
trifling to some, and perhaps to the collector himself, may not 
be most agreeable to many ; and the greater number that an 
authour can please in any degree, the more pleasure does there 
arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this a degrading 
task, and the time and labour which have been devoted to it 
misemployed, I shall content myself with opposing the 
authority of the greatest man of any age, Julius C-®sar, of 
whom Bacon observes, that ‘®in his book of Apothegms which 
he collected, we sea that he esteemed it more honour to make 
himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy words 
of others, than to have every word of his own to be made an 
apothegm or an oracle.” ^ 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I comsait 
the following pages to the candour of the Publick. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
on the iSth of September, N.S. 1709 ; and his initiation into 

1 Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Book I. 
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the Christian church was not delayed ; for his baptism is 
recorded, in the register of St. Mary's parish in that city, to 
have been performed on the day of his birth : His father is 
there stiled Gentieman^ a circumstance of which an ignorant 
panegyrist has praised him for not being proud ; when the 
truth"^is, that the appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in 
the indiscriminate assumption of Esquire^ was commonly 
taken by those %vho could not boast of gentility. His father 
wa.s Miciiaei Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of an 
ancient race of substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. They 
were well advanced in years when they married, and never had 
more than two children, both sons ; Samuel, their first-born, 
who lived to be the illustrious character whose various 
excellence I am to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, who 
died in his twenty-fifth year.^ 

Mr. [Michael Jp hasQD was a man of^a large and robust bod y, 
and of a strong ahd 'actfve'^mihd ; yet,' as in the rnostToIm 
rocEs veins of unsound substance are"often discovered, there 
was in him a mixture of that disease, the nature oL wl^h 
eludes the most minute enquiry, CKough the 
known to Be a weariness ofTITe, an unconcern about tho^se 
things which agitate the greater part of mankind, a 

general sensation of gloomy wretchedn ess . From him Then 
his son inli ente!^ , with some\ other.^quaiitj^s, “a vile melan- 
^ which in his too strong expression of any distxirSance 
of" mind, ‘‘ made him mad ail his life, at least not sober. 
Michael was, however, forced by the narrowness of his 
circumstances to be very diligent in business, not only in his 
shop, but by occasionally resorting to several towns in the 
neighbourhood,® some of which were at a considerable 


I [Nathanael was bom in lyiSj and died in 1737. Their father, Michael Johnson, was 
bom at Cnbiey in Derbyshire, in 1656, and died at Lichfield in 1751, at the age of 
seventy-six.^ Sarah Ford, his^ wife, was born at Kind’s- Norton, in the county of 
Worcester, in 1660, and died at Lichfield, in January 1759, in her ninetieth year. — King's- 
Norton Dr. Johnson supposed to be in Warwickshire, (see his inscription for his mother’s 
tomb,) but it is in Worcestershire, probably on the coniines of the county of Warwick. 


2 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, third edition, p- 213 [Sept. 16]. 
s Extract of a letter, dated “ Trentham, St. Peter’s day, 1716, ” written by the Rev. 
George Plaxton, Chaplain at that time to Lord Gower, which may serve to show the 
high estimation in which the Father of our great Moralist was held ; — J|ibas.QaiJ^ 
I IJf;;h%| d Librarian , is now herej he oro pag^^ learning all o ver this 
j height ; aJi tEe*Clerg^nSereare°S^^^il rsT’hnf^k all 

they nave from him ; Allen cannot make a warrant without his precedent, nor our 
quondam John Evans draw a recognizance rrVw directii>n£ Michaelis." — Gentleman's 
Magazine, October, 1791. 
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distance^ from Lichfield. At that time booksellers’ shops in 
the provincial towns of England were very rare, so that there 
was not one even in Birmingham, in which town old Mr. 
Johnson used to open a shop every market-day. He was a 
pretty^_ good ^ Latin schol ar, a nd a citizen so creditable as to be 
maSe o ne of the magistrates of Lichfiel d ; and. being a mart of 
good s ehsei~and'"sldil inluFTracle^ 'he acquired a reaioaaSfe 
sn^^of we^h, of which llovrevef“Ee aftefwaf'ds lost'^he 
greatest part, by engaging"" uhsuccessfuHy in a manufacture "of 
parchment. He was a jea lous high-chu rch man^ _ and roya lisL 
and“Tetmned his attachmerit tp^^ymfortonate ’nquse'of S tuart,. 
thqngh lS^ Reconciled himself by casuistical arguments of 
expediency 'and" necessity,^ to the imposed" byy.1^ 

prevailing^piQwer. 

"^Hiere is a circumstance in his life somewhat romantick, but 
so well authenticated, that I shall not omit it. A young 
woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his appren- 
ticeship there, conceived a %fiolent passion for him ; and 
though it met with no favourable return, followed him to 
Lichfield, where she took lodgings opposite to the house in 
which he lived, and indulged her hopeless flame. When he 
was informed that it so preyed upon her mind that her life was 
in danger, he with a generous humanity went to her and 
offered to marry her, bat it was then too late ; Her vital 
power was exhausted ; and she actually exhibited one of the 
very rare instances of dying for love. She was buried in the 
cathedral of Lichfield ; and he, with a tender regard, placed a 
stone over her grave with this inscription : 

Here lies the body of 
Mrs Elizabeth Blaney, a stranger : 

She departed this life 
20 of September, 1694. 

mother was a woman of distinguished under- 
standing^ T“^ask*ed"'his old school-fellow, ^ Mr. "Hector,. 

1 [It was not, however, much cultivated, as we may collect from Dr. Johnson's own 
account of his early years, published by R. ^ Phillips, Svo. 1805, a work undoubtedly 
authentick, and which, though short, is curious, and well worthy of pemsal. ** My 
father and mother (says Johnson) had not much happiness from each other. They seldom 
conversed ; for my father could not bear to talk of his affairs ; and my mother, S>emsr 
unacquainted with books^ cared not to talk of any thing else. Had my mother been more 
literate, they had been better companions. She might have sometimes introduced her 
unwelcome topick with more success, if she could have diversified her conversation. Of 
business she had no distinct conception ; and therefore her discourse was composed only 
of complaint, fear, and suspicion. Neither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of 
trade, or the expences of living. My mother concluded that we were poor, because we 
lost by some of our trades ; but the truth was, that my father, having in the early part of 
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snrpreon, of Birmingham, if she was not vain of her son. Ha 
said, ‘‘ she had too much good sense to be vain, but she knew 
her son’s value.” H er piety ,w as. _ii ot Jnferiour to her under- 
stand:^,- and tp_ner.must be ascribed those" early impressions 
ofTSigiqn, UTjon the n^d of her son, from which the world 
afterwards_ derived so* much ^Benefit told me, that he 

remembered distinctly having "haS the first notice of Heaven, 
place to which good people went,” and hell, “a place to 
which bad people went,” communicated to him by her, when a 
little child in bed with her ; and that it might be the better fixed 
in his memory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, 
their man-servant; he not being in the way, this w-as not done; 
but there was no occasion for any artificial aid for its preser- 
vation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cradle to his 
grave, every minute particular, which can throw light on the 
progress of his mind, is interesting. T hat he _w as rernarkable, 
e ven,, in . his earliest, years, may easily be supposed; for to use 
hTs own words in his Life oT Sydenham, ‘-'That ffie strength of 
his understanding, the accuracy of his discernment, and the 
ardour of his curiosity, might have been remarked from his 
infancy, by a diligent observ-er, there is no reason to doubt. 
For, there is no instance of any man, whose history has been 
minutely related, that did not in every part of life discover the 
same proportion of intellectual vigour.” 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay too 
much attention to incidents which the credulous relate with 
eager satisfaction, and the more scrupulous or witty enquirer 
considers only as lopicks of ridicule : Yet there is a traditional 
story of t he inf ant Hercules of temyisaa, so curiously character- 
istick, that I shall not withhold it. It was communicated to 
me in a letter from Miss jSIary Adye, of Lichfield. 

“When Dr. Sacheverel w-as at Lichfield, Johnson was not 
quite three years old. My grandfather Hammond observed 
him at the cathedral perched upon his father’s shoulders, 
listening and gaping at the much celebrated preacher, hir, 
Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he could possibly think of 
bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst of so great 
a crowd. He answered, because it was impossible to keep 
him at home ; for, young as he was, he believed he had 

his life contracted debts, never had trade sufficient to enable him to pay them, and to 
maintain his family . he got something, but not enough. It was not till about 1768, that 
I thought to calculate the returns of my father’s trade, and by that estimate his probable 
profits. This, I believe, my parents never did,” — M.j 
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caught the publick spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would 
have staid for ever in the church, satisfied with beholding 
him.” 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous ind^endence 

which'^rTe^r^tprsook'^S. 
•ffie ” fact was acknowledged to me by hirnself, upon Ifie 
authority of his mother. One day, when the servant who used 
to be sent to school to conduct him home, had not come in 
time, he set out by himself, though he was then so near-sighted, 
that he vras obliged to stoop down on his hands and knees to 
take a view of the kennel before he ventured to step over it. 
His school -mistress, afraid that he might miss his vray, or fall 
into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some 
distance. He happened to turn about and perceive her. 
Feeling her careful attention as an insult to his manliness, he 
ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as his strength 
would permit.. 

Of t he power of his memory , for which he was all his life 
eminenttoT'ir'degr^""^^ inoredible . the following early 
instance was told me in Ills presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by 
his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by his 
mother. When he was a child in petticoats, and had learnt to 
read, Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer-book 
into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and said, 
“Sam, you must get this by heart.” She went up stairs, 
leaving him to study it : but by the time she had reached the 
second floor, she heard him following her. “ What’s the 
matter ? ” said she. “ I can say it,” he replied ; and repeated 
it distinctly, though he could not have read it more than 
twice. 

But there has been another story of hi s infant precoci ty 
generally circulated, and generally believed, tfie^Tf dth oTwhlcn 
1 am to refute upon his o\^ti authority. It is told,^ that, when 
a child of three years old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, 
the eleventh of a brood, and killed it ; upon which, it is said, 
he dictated to his mother the following epitaph : 

* * Here lies good master duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If it had liv’d, it had been luck^ 

For then we’d had an odd one, ” 

There is surely internal evidence that this little composition 
combines in it, what no child of three years old could produce, 

1 Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, hy Hester Lynch Piozzi, p. ii. Life of Dr. Johnson, by 
Sir John Hawkins, p. 6. 
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without an extension of its faculties by immediate inspiration ; 
yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnson's step-daughter, positively 
maintained to me, in his presence, that there could be no 
doubt of the truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it from 
his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an authentick relation 
of facts, and such authority may there be for errour ; for he 
assured me, that his father made the verses, and wished to 
pass them for bis child's. Pie added, ‘‘my father was a foolish 
old man ; that is to say, foolish in talking of his children.'' - 
Young to b e much a fflicted with 

the scrophula, or kingVevrL 

h is visllai nerves m uch , 
that_ he jdid^ not see jtt all wlth^one oF^s" tlimiSS^s 
appeafaSe pvas Jittle diferent froni that of the^ther. There 
IS iambri^r ffis prayers, ^ one inscribed When my eye was 
restored io its nse^^ which ascertains a defect that many of his 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it.® I supposed 
him to be only near-sighted ] and indeed I must observe, that 
in no other respect could I discern any defect in his vision ; on 
the contrary, the force of his attention and perceptive quick- 
ness made him see and distinguish all manner of objects, 
whether of nature or of art, with a nicety that is rarely to be 
found. When he and I were travelling in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and I pointed out to him a mountain which I 
observed resembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by 
shewing me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, but that 
one side of it was larger than the other. And the ladies with 
whom he was acquainted agree, that no man was more nicely 
an d^minute ly. pr i tical in the elegance oFf^aleTfreSr^YVheri I 
foimotKaf he saw "the romantick beauties Islam, in 

1 This anecdote of the duck, though, disproved by internal and external evidence, has 
nevertheless, uoon supposition of its truth, been made the foundation of the following 
ingenious and fanciful reflections of Miss Seward, amongst the communications concern- 
ing Dr. Johnson with which she has been pleased to favour me These infant numbers 
contain the seeds of those propensities which through his life so scrongl3? marked his 
character, of that poetick talent which afterwards bore such rich and plentiful fruits ; for, 
excepting his orthographic works, every thing which Dr. Johnson wrote w'as Poetry, 
whose essence consists not in numbers, or in jingle, but in the strength and glow of a 
fancy, to w’hich all the stores of nature and of art stand in prompt administration : and in 
an eloquence w'bich conveys their blended illustrations m a language, ‘ more tuneable 
than needs or rhyme or verse to add more harmony.’ 

“ The above little verses also shew that superstitious bias which ‘ grew with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength,’ and, of late years particularly, injured his 
happiness, b3' presenting to him the gloomy side of religion, rather than that bright and 
cheering one which gilds the period of closing life with the bght of pious hope.” 

This is_ so beautifully imagined, that I would not suppress it. But, like many other 
theories, it ts deduced from a supposed fact, which is, indeed, a fiction. 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p- 27. 

3 [Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of his eyes, he said to Dr. Burney, “the 
dog was never good, for much.** — B orney.] 
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Derbyshire, much better than I did, I told him that he resembled 
an able performer upon a bad instrument. How false and 
contemptible then are all the remarks which have been made 
to the prejudice either of his candour or of his philosophy, 
founded upon a supposition that he was almost blind. It has 
been said, that he contracted this grievous malady from his 
nurse. ^ His mother , yielding ^ superstitious notion, 

it ^bwonSerTul to th’nk, prevaileff'^ sd“ long in"^is 
country, as to the virtue of the regal toi jcn ; a notion, wKich 
oufTcmgs encouraged, and to which a man of such enquiry and 
such judgement as Carte could give credit; carried^ him^o 
London, w^re he was actually touched by Queen Arme!^ 
MmTTbhhsohHrideed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted^by 
the advice of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, then a physician 
in Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this very frankly ; and 
Mrs. Piozzi has preserved his very picturesque description of 
the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. Being asked if be 
could remember Queen Anne, — “ He had (he said) a confused, 
but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of a lady in 
diamonds, and a long black hood.”^ T his touch, howev er, 
wa^ I ventured to say'to^m7iS^TI^ 

to tKe political principles in which he was educated, and of 
which he ever retained some odour, that “ his mother had not 
carried him far enough ; she should have taken him to Rome.” 

^He was f irst taught to read English 

told me she could read the black letter, and asked him to 
borrow for her, from his father, a bibie in that character. 
When he was going to Oxford, she came to take leave of him, 
brought him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a present of 
gingerbread, and said he was the best scholar she ever had. 
He delighted in mentioning this early compliment : adding, with 
smile, that “ this was as high a proof of his merit as he could 
conceive.” His next instructor in English w as j._ master, whom, 
when he spoke of fiimTormer*EeTa"mffi^ calle^'~'l^mTBrown, 


1 [Such was the opinion of Dr. Svw infen. Johnson’s eyes were very soon discovered to 
he hadj and to relieve them, an Issue was cut m his left arm. _ At the end of ten weeks 
from his birth, he was taken home from his nurse, a poor diseased infant, almost blind. " 
See a work, already quoted, entitled “An account of the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
from his birth to his eleventh year ; written by himself." 8vo. 1805. — M.] 

2 [He was only thirty months old, when he was taken to London to be touched for the 
evil. During this visit, he tells us, his mother purchased for him a small silver cup and 
spoon. “The cup," he aflfectingly adds, “was one of the last pieces of plate which dear 
Tetty sold, in our distress. I have now the spoon. She bought at the same time two 
tea-spoons, and till my manhood, she had no more.” Ibid. — M.] 

3 Anecdotes, p. 10. 
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who, said he, “ published a spelling-book, and dedicated it to 
the Universe; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be bad/’ 

He b egan _to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkm^, ushe r, or under- 
ma^ster of Lichfield a hiari fsaid he) very skilful' In'* Es 
iiuTe way.” he continued two ye^s, an d_then_r pse 

to be under w^o, 

according to his account, ** was ver y seyei^ , 2 ind_^w;r^^hfa 4 eEy 
severe. He used (said he)“'‘tb^TeaFtisunrnerci ; and he 
did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence ; for he 
would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for 
neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if 
he did not answer it, he would beat him, without considering 
whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. 
For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a 
candlestick, 'which the boy could not expect to be asked. 
Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every.gues tion , there^^XQixldJae 
no n;^d of ,a35a.sierjdilacJ,l^ 

memory of INIr. Hunter to 

mention, that though he 

scTE^gf, LichfieM''q:as very respectable Jn his time. The late 
Dr. TayloT, Prebendary of Westminster, 'vvEo was educated 
under him, told me, that he was an excellent master, and that 
his ushers were most of them men of eminence ; that 
Holbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, and 
best preachers of his age, was usher during the greatest part of 
the time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of 
whom as much might be said, -with the addition that he was an 
elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, wLose character in the learned world is "well 
known. In the same form who 

afterwards Eecame" chaplain to Archbish^B^mt^ and by 
that connection obtained good preferment in Ireland. He 
was a younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in 
Staffordshire, of 'which the poet was a branch. His brother 
sold the estate. There "VYas also Lowe, afterw^ards Canon of 
Windsor.” 

Indeed Johnson w as, yery. .g£asiMA. JbLPJy m.yfih. h a^yred-Jo 
Lang one day asked him how he had 
acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in '^Lich, I believe, 
he w^as said, My master, 

wTupt me very*lwSnr***WrtS^^ Sir, I should have done 

nothing.” He told Mr. Langton, that w^hile Hunter 'was 
flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to say, “ And this I do 
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to save you from the gallows.” Joh nson , ^uppn ^ali occasions, 

ex£m£sed bis^approbatipn, ,of enforcing^ instruction 6y means^f 
tHejqd.^ i would rather (said he) "nave the rod to “be* 
gehemTterrour to all, to make them learn, than tell a child, if 
you do thus, or thus, you will be more esteemed than your 
brothers ^ or sisters. The _r Qd^.P reduces „ an^^effect ^ which 
mina^_s iiLltsel f. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets 
his task, and there's an end on’t; whereas, by^ .axchi ng 
emulation^^^and comparisons of superiomy, you lay 
fo unda tion of Jastihg mis chief ; you mike^^Sbtiiers and sisters* 
hate each other.’’ 

When Johnson saw some 3 ^oung ladies in Lincolnshire who 
were remarkably well behaved, owing to their mother’s strict 
discipline and severe correction, he exclaimed, in one of 
Shakespeare’s lines a little vafied,^ 

“ Rod^ I will honour thee for this th^r duty.” 

That superiority over his fellows, which he maintained with 
so much dignity in his march through life, was not assumed 
from vanity and ostentation, but was the natural and constant 
effect of those extraordinary powers of mind, of which he could 
not but be conscious by comparison ; the intellectual difference, 
which in other cases of comparison of characters, is often a 
matter of undecided contest, being as clear in his case as the 
superiority of stature in some men above others. Johnson did 
not strut or stand on tip-toe ; he only did not stoop. From 
his earliest y ears^_his su periority was perceived and acknow- 
Te3ge3r"nHe was^UmThe" idng^isf 

m^h. ' His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly furnished 
me with many particulars of his boyish days ; and assured me 
that he nevemJm ^iiLJbim ccmrect ed^ at , s cl iool , but for talking 
and diverting other boys from their business. He see med to 
Ip.arn hv intiiitipn j f or though indolenc e an d jpmerastin ation 
were^'Tnl^^Sit in his constitution, wEefrevefnF“''’mSe'‘^n 
exSSoffTfi^did" more than else. ^ 

me^morlBt^lS^st^nce of what has been^ten observed, that the 
boy us the man in miniature : and _ that the distinguishing 

same, through the 

whole course of life. His favourites used to receive very 
liberal assistance from him ; and such was -the submission and 
deference with which he .was treated, such the desire to obtain 

1 tjohnson’s observations to Dr. Rose on this subject, may be found in a subsequent 
pait of this work. See jpost^ near the end of the year 1775 . — Buknev.) 

2 [More than a little. The line is in King Henry VI. Part ii. act iv. sc. last : 

** Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed.*’— M.] 
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his regard, that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was 
sometimes one, used to come in the morning as his humble 
attendants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stooped, while he sat upon his back, and one on each side 
supported him ; and thus he was borne triumphant Such a 
proof of the early predominance of int elIecJLiia L.yigQur is very 
r emarkable , and dues honour to human nature. — Talking to me 
once himself of his being much distinguished at school, he told 
me, they never thought to raise me by comparing me to 
any one ; they never said, Johnson is as good a scholar as such 
a one; but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; and 
this was said but of one, but of Lowe ; and I do not think he was 
as good a scholar.” 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused ^ him 
to couDtera.ct. He '' wasTnidoMiHonTyln gui skiv e ; 

anyST ^emory.waa - .so Tenacious.. th at heTiWer'““fbfgot anything 
that he either heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers having 
recited to him eighteen verses, which, after a little pause, he 
repeated verbatim^ varying only one epithet, by which he im- 
proved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
diversions : his only amusement was in winter, when he took a 
pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who 
pulled him along by a garter fixed round him ; no very easy 
operation, as his size was remarkably large. His defective 
sight, indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common sports; 
and he once pleasantly remarked to me, “how wonderfully well 
he had contrived to be idle without them.” Lord Chesterfiel d, 
however, h as ju stly observed in one of ms "letters, " ' 'when 
earnestly ca!iHon Tng''a^ri5i3^gm p.eimGiousx«e fecl^^ 

ibienes's,''tKaFa^\^spbfW°are" Be reckoned idleness in 

lorpoF 

^lie"*^serves that name. Of this dismal inertness of dis- 
position, Johnson had all his life too great a share. Mr. Hector 
relates, that “ he could not oblige him more than by sauntering 
away the hours of vacation in the fields, during which he was 
more engaged in talking to himself than to his companion.” 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long intimately 
acquainted with him, and has preserved a few anecdotes con- 
cerning him, regretting that he was not a more diligent 
collector, informs me, that “ when a boy he was immoderately 
fond of reading romances of chivalry, and he retained his 
fondness for them through life ; so that (adds his Lordship) 
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Spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house in the 
country, he chose for his regular reading the old Spanish 
romance of Felixmarte of Hircania, in folio, which he read 
quite through. Yet I have heard him attribute to these ex- 
travagant fictions that unsettled turn of mind which prevented 
his ever fixing in any profession.” 

After having resided for some time at the house of his uncle, ^ 
Cornelius Ford, J phnspn „.was, a t tlm age of fifteen, removed to 
the school^ of Stour^^ge, in 'Worcestershire, of which^^Mr. 
Wentwo'rth^ w’as then master. This step was taken by the 
advice of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both 
talents and good dispositions were disgraced by licentiousness, ^ 
but who was a very able judge of what was right. At this 
school he d id not recei ve ^o much benefit as was expected. 
It has been said, that he acted in the capacity of an assistant 
to Mr. Wentworth, in teaching the younger boys. “Mr. 
Wentworth (he told me) was a very able man, but an idle man. 
an^cnne"^"ery“"seyefe ';lDM"T^^ him muchT I was 

thln~a t)ig Bby ; he saw I did not reverence him ; and that he 
should get no honour by me. I had brought enough with me, 
to carry me through ; and all I should get at his school ^f^ld 
be ascribed- to. my own labpu^r,"or to my former Yat 
Se_ toug ht ma..a great d^.” 

"He thus discnmma"ted, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
his progress at his two grammar-schools. At one, I learned 
much in the school, but little from the master ; in the other, I 
learnt much from the master, but little in the school.” 

The Bishop also informs me, that “Dr. Johnson’s father, 
before he was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him 
admitted as a scholar and assistant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, 
M.A., head master of Newport school, in Shropshire ; (a very 
diligent good teacher, at that time in high reputation, under 
whom Mr. Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his Life, to have 
been also educated).® This application to Mr. Lea was not 
silccessful ; but Johnson had afterwards the gratification to 
hear that the old gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, 
mentioned it as one of the most memorable events of his life, 
that “ he was very near having that great man for his scholar.” 

1 [[Cornelius Ford, according to Sir John Hawkins, was his cousin -german, being the 
son of Dr. Joseph FQ. Nathanael] Ford, an eminent Physician, who was brother to 
Johnson’s mother. — M.] 

3 He is said to be the original of the parson in Hogarth’s Modern Midnight Conver- 
sation. 

S As was likewise the Bishop of Dromore many years afterwards. 
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He re ma ned at Stourbridge little more than a year^^and 
tben^hejretumed'Kdme, wli_^re he may be said to have loiterjg!^ 
for two year s, in a state very unworthy his uncommon abilities. 
HeHbad already giv en .several proofs of his poetical genius, 
both in his school-exercises and in other occasional compositions. 
Of these I have obtained a considerable collection, by the 
favour of Mr. Wentworth, son of one of his masters, and of 
Mr, Hector, his school-fellow and friend ; from which I select 
the following specimens : 

Trans laiion ^Virgil. Pastoral I. 

MELIBGEUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid, 

Play on your pipe beneath this beech en shade ; 

\Vhile wretched we about the world must roam. 

And leave our pleasing fields and native home. 

Here at your ease you sing your amorous dame, 

And the wood rings -with Amariliis* name. 

TITYRUS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow'd, 

For I shall never think him less than God ; 

Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 

Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 

He gave my docks to graze the doweiy meads, 

And me to tune at ease tli' unequal reeds. 

MELIBCEUS. 

My admiration only I e2q)rest, 

(No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 

That, when confusion o’er the country reigns, 

To you alone this happy state remains. 

Here I, though faint myself, must drive my goats, 

Far from their antient fields and humble cots. 

This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the dock. 

Had we not been perverse and careless grown, 

This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 

Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 

And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 

Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 

Translation Horace. Book I. Ode xxiL 

The man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue’s sacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows ; 

Though Scythia’s icy clififs he treads, 

Or horrid Africk’s faithless sands ; 

Or where the fam’d Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 
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For while by Cliloe’s image charm’d. 

Too far in Sabine woods I stray’d ; 

isle singing, careless and unarm’d, 

A grizly wolf surprised, and ded, 

No savage more portentous stain’d 
Apulia’s spacious wiids v/ith gore ; 

No dercer Juba’s thirsty land, 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs ; 

Where clouds condens’d for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies ; 

Place me beneath the burning line, 

A clime deny’d to human race : 

i’ll sing of Chloe’s charms divine. 

Her heav’nly voice, and beauteous face. 

Translation of HORACB, Book IL Ode ix 

Clouds do not always veil the skies, 

Nor sh owners immerse the verdant plain ; 

Nor do the billows always rise. 

Or storms afdict the rufSed main. 

Nor, Valgius, on th* Armenian shores 
Do the chain’d waters always freeze ; 

Not always furious Boreas roars, 

Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown’d in tears. 

For Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 

No setting Sol can ease your care. 

But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienc’d Grecian sage 
Mourn’d not Antiiochus so long ; 

Nor did King Priam’s hoary age 

So much lament his slaughter’d son. 

Leave off, at length, these women’s sighs, 

Augustus’ numerous trophies sing ; 

Repeat that prince’s victories, 

To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave. 

At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 

Content to live the Roman’s slave. 

And scarce forsakes his native fields. 

Translation of fart of th& JDialogue between Hector a7id Akdromache ; 
from the Sixth JBook of Homer’s Iliad. 

She ceas’d ; then godlike Hector answer’d kind, 

(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 

That post, and all 3ie rest, shall be my care ; 

But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war? 

How would the Trojans brand great Hector’s name ! 
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And one base action sally all my fame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought I 
Oh I how my soul abhors so mean a thought, 

Long since I learned to slight this Meeting breath, 

And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 

The inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam’s house, and Pnam*s self shall bleed : 

The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield, 

And spread its smoking ruins o’er the held. 

Yet Hecuba’s, nor Priam’s hoary age. 

Whose blood shall quench some Grecian’s thirsty rage, 

Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground, 

Their souls dismiss’d through many a ghastly wound. 

Can in my bosom half that gnef create, 

As the sad thought of your impending fate : 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 

Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes ; 

Beneath Hyperia’s waters shall you sweat, 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight ; 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry, 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 

Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes, 

And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs I 
Before that day, by some brave hero’s hand 
May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 

To a Young Lady on her Birth-Day.^ 

This tributary verse receive my fair, 

Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest pray’r. 

May this retuming day for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn’d thy mind ; 

All pains, all cares, may favouring heav’n remove. 

All but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 

May powerful nature join with grateful art. 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 

O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway, 

When ev’n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 

My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 

Alas 1 ’tis hard for beauty to be just. 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ ; 

Nor give the generous pain, the worthless : 

With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 

Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule ; 

Teach mimick censure her own faults to find, 1 
No more let coquettes to themselves be blind, >- 
So shall Belinda’s charms improve mankind. J 

The Young Authour.^ 

When first the peasant, long inclin’d to roam. 

Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, 

^ Mr. Hector informs me, that this was made almost imfi-rompiu^ in his presence. 

3 This he inserted, with many alterations, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1743. [He 
however, did not add his name. See Gent. Mag. vol. xiii. p. 37S. — M.] 
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Pleas’d with the scene the smiling ocean yields. 

He scorns the verdant meads and how >>■ helds ; 

Then dances jocund o’er the watery way, 

While the breeze whispers, and the streamers piay : 

Unbounded prospects in his bo^om roll, 

And future millions lift his rising soul ; 

In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine. 

And raptur’d sees the new-found ruby shme. 

Joys insincere I thick clouds invade the skies, 

LrOud roar the billows, high the waves arl^e ; 

Sick’ning with fear, he longs to view, the shore, 

And vows to trust the faithless deep no mors. 

So the young Authour, panting after fame. 

And the long honours of a lasting name, 

Entrusts his happiness to human kind, 

More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 

Toil on, dull croud, in extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 

While I those transitory blessings scorn. 

Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.” 

This thought once form’d, all council comes too late, 

H e dies to pre^s, and hurries on his fate ; 

Swiftly he sees the imagin’d laurels spread, 

And feels the unfading wreath surround bis bead. 

Warn’d by another’s fate, vain youth be wise, 

Those dreams were Settle’s once, and Ogilby’s : 

The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 

To some retreat the baffled writer tiies : 

Where no sour criticks snarl, no sneers molest. 

Safe from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest ; 

There begs of heaven a less distinguish’d lot, 

Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 


Epilogue, intended to have been spoken by a Lady viko was to personato 
the £/^Hermione.^ 

Ve blooming train, who give despair or joy, 

Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 

In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait, 

And with unerring shafts distribute fate ; 

Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, 

Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 

Whilst you deride their pangs in barb’rous play, 1 
Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray, > 

And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away; J 
For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains ; 

YiThere sable night in all her horrour reigns ; 

No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, 

Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 

For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms, 

And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms ; 

r Some young ladies at Lichfield having proposed to act “The Distressed Mother,” 
Johnson wrote this, and gave it to Mr. Hector to convey it privately to them. 
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Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 

And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 

Far hence are banish’d vapours, spleen, and tears® 
Tea, scandal, ivorj’' teeth, and languid airs : 

No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 
Form'd to delight, they use no foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into charms ; 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame. 
For those who feel no^uilt can.ltnow no shame ; 
unraitd^suu their former charms they shew, 
Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet severer fates ; 

Expel rd and exil’d from the blissful seats, 

To dismal realms, and regions void of peace, 

’IMtere furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 

O’er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh, 

And pois’nous vapours, blackening all the sky, 

"With living hue the fairest face o’ercast, 

And every beauty withers at the blast : 

Where’er they dy their lovers’ ghosts pursue, 
Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 

Vex ev’r^" eye, and eveiy" bosom tear ; 

Tneir foul deformities by alldescry’d, 

No maid to hatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, ye fair, while crouds around you sigh. 
Nor let disdain sit lowring in your eye ; 

With pity soften every' awful grace, 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 

To ease their pains exert your milder power, 

So shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 


The two years which he spent at home, after his return from 
Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought idleness, and was 
scolded by his father for his want of steady application. He 
had no settled plan of life, nor looked forward at all, but 
merely lived from day to day. Yet be read a great deal in a 
desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance 
threw books in his way, and inclination directed him through 
them. He used to mention one curious instance of his casual 
reading, when but a boy. Having imagined that his brother 
had hid some apples behind a large folio upon an upper shelf ' 
in his father^s shop, he climbed up to search for them. There 
were no apples ; but t he large fQliQ_.prQved to be Petrar ch. 

w^hom Jie 

learning. His curiosity hayinglb^i^mthua.. .excited, 
with part gf _the book, 

'V%aF'’EeT^Sd‘”‘'’3u^ these two years, he told me, Vas^n^t 
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works of mere amusement, not vo3^ages and travels, but all 
literature. Sir, all ancient writers, ail manly : though but little 
Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesiod : but 
irregular iTianiiex«^(added he) I had looked into a great mj^ny 
which vfcre not commonly ‘ known at the 'Universit^s, 
where they seldom read any books but what are put into their 
hands by their tutors ; so 

Adams, now master of. l ^ embroke CQUege^ told me, I was^the 

BesT^alilieHToF ni varsity that he badIS?iFj^Qwnj:xu^^ 

— 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two 
years, as well as in future periods of his life, we must not regard 
his own hasty confession of idleness ; for we see, when he 
explains himself, that he was acquiring various stores; and, 
indeed he himself concluded the account, with saying, I 
would not have you think I was doing nothing then.” He 
might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously ; but it may be 
doubted, whether such a mind as his was not more enriched by 
roaming at large in the fields of literature, than if it had been 
confined to any single spot. The analogy betw’een body and 
mind is very general, and the parallel will hold as to their food, 
as well as any other particular. The flesh of animals who feed 
excursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that of 
those who are cooped up. May there not be the same 
difference between men who read as their taste prompts, and 
men who are confined in cells and colleges to stated tasks ? 

That a man in Mr, Michael Johnson’s circumstances should 
think of sen d-ing his son to the expensive U niversiLy,nf 0>ifnrd, 
at his ovm charge, seems very improbaoie. The subject was 
too delicate to question Johnson upon ; but I have been 
assured by Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would have taken 
place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his school- 
fellows, spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, 
in the character of his companion : though, in fact, he never 
received any assistance whatever from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was ^ter ed a Cq mjg^ oi xer 
o f Pembroke ColleEe ..j3a3^^ 0.ctpbefyTr^;2^^ 

i££!al i^et^nt h year. ” y 

The ReverendTDr. Adams, who afterwards presided over 
Pembroke College mth universal esteem, told me he was 
present, and gave me some account of what passed on the 
night of Johnson’s arrival at Oxford, On that evening, his 
father who had anxiously accompanied him, found means to 
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have him introduced to 'Sir. Jorden, who was to be his tutor. 
His being put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood says 
of Robert Burton, autbour of the “Anatomy of hfelancboiy/' 
when elected student of Christ Church ; “ for form's sahe, 
though he wanted not a tutor^ he was put under the tuition of 
Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxond’ ^ 

His father seemed ver y full of the merits of his son, andjpld 
the cc^pany he was a good schoiar, and a p^t, ' and wrote 
LalEm'^Verses. His figure and manner appeared strange'^ to 
tliem buf behaved modestly, and sat silent, till upon 
something which occurred in the course of conversation, he 
suddenly struck in and quoted hlacrobius ; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that more extensive reading in which he 
had indulged himself, 

His tutor, Mr. Jordan, fellow of Pembroke, was not, it seems, 
a man of such abilities as we should conceive requisite for the 
instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave me the following 
account of him. “ He was a very worthy man, but a heavy 
man, and I did nQt4 3XQjSi.,Jiiuch by his instructions. Indeed, I 
did not attend him much. The first day afS* I came to 
college, I waited upon him, and then staid away four. On the 
sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. I 
answered, I had been sliding in Christ-Church meadow. And 
this I said with as much nonckaIa?ice as I am now ^ talking to 
you. I had no notion that I was wrong or irreverent to my 
tutor.’' ** That.^ S ir, was great fortitude of mind." 

JoHNg^. “No, Sir, s^^ k inspnsiBili; tv.^^ 

fifth of NovefnSer was at that time kept with great 
solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises upon the sub- 
ject of the day were required. Johnson neglected to perform 
bis, which is much to be regretted ; for bis vivacity of imagina- 
tion, and force of language, would probably have produced 
something sublime upon the gunpowder plot. To apologise 
for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, in titled 
Somnium^ containing a common thought ; “ that the Muse had 
come to him in his sleep, and whispered, that it did not become 
him to write on such subjects as politicks \ he should confine 
himself to humbler themes ; ” but the versification was truly 
Virgilian. 

1 Athen. Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 627. 

2 Oxford, 20th March, 1776. 

3 It ought to be remeimbered, that Dr* Johnson was apt, in his literary as well as moral 
exercises, to overcharge his defects.^ Dr. Adams informed me, that he attended his 
tutor’s lectures, and also the lectures in the College Hall, very regularly. 
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He had a ^ love and respect for Jord^, not for __his literatiire, 
wortii. “ Whenever (said he) a youngTiian becomes 
Jbrden’s pupil, he becomes his son/' 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, he was 
asked by IMr. Jorden, to transla^^j£p.pels^ 
verse , as a Christmas exercise.’"" Helper formed il;;„wiJiL.iiiicarai®on 
rapidity, and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained greats 
appMiise “ from it, which" ever after kept him high in the 
estimation of his College, and, indeed, of all the University. 

It b^mdj jhat Mr.^Pope expressed himself concerning itjn 
term^ of strong approbation. Dr. Ta}lor told me, that it was 
first printed for old Mr. Johnson, without the knowledge of his 
son, who was very angry when he heard of it. A Miscellany of 
Poems collected by a person of the name of Husbands, was 
published at Oxford in 1731. In that Miscellany Johnson's 
translation of the Messiah appeared, with this modest motto 
from Scaliger's Poeticks, “ alieno ingenio Foeta^ ex suo tantum 
versificaiorF 

I am not ignoran t t hat ^ critical py^tions haye been made 
t o this.. a nd. jother ..specinaens of Johnson's.”lC£fm Poetry. I 
acknowledge myself not competent to decide on a question of 
such extreme nicety. But I am satisfied with^.the jjod 
discriminati ve eulogy pronounced upon it by my frie nd 
C^ften ay. 

** And with like ease his vivid lines assume 
The garb and dignity of ancient Rome. — 

Let college verse-men trite conceits express, 

Trick'd out in splendid shreds of Virgil's dress : 

From playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase. 

And vapid notions hitch in pilfer'd lays ; 

Then with mosaic art the piece combine, 

And boast the glitter of each dulcet line : 

Johnson adventured boldly to transfuse 
His vigorous sense into the Latin muse ; 

Aspir'd to shine by unredected light, 

And with a Roman’s ardour think and write. 

He felt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire. 

And, like a master, wak'd the soothing lyre : 

Horatian strains a grateful heart proclaim. 

While Sky's wild rocks resound his Thralia's name. — 

Hesperia’s plant, in some less skilful hands. 

To bloom a while, factitious heat demands : 

Though glowing Maro a faint warmth supplies. 

The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies ; 

By Johnson's genial culture, art, and toil, 

Its root strikes deep, and owns the fost’ring soil ; 
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Imbibes our sun tbroiipjh nil its swelling veins, 

And grows a native of Britannia’s plains.” ^ 

The ** morbid melancholy,” which was lurking in :is 
constitution, and to which we may ascribe those paniculariti ^s, 
and that aversion to regular life, which, at a very early period, 
marked his character, gathered such strength in his twentie th 
l^ear, as to alHict him in a dreadful manner. While he was^t 
Lien field, in the college vacation of the year 1729, he Tel t hi m- 
self overwhelmed with an horrible hyppehOT perpetual 

inr^^^W|reHuliiess, .and impatiej2x:e ; and.^with “a dejection, 
gloom, ahd_despaira__, which made,exis,tence nnsejw ~ IFrpm^llis 
dtStLTaTmalady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; znd 
^Ttus^Bdursr and ' all his enjoyments, 'were^ but' 'temporary 
interrupt ions of its 'halefiil ‘ induenc^ HoiW wonderful, 

uhsearcHaBle are the ways oT God ! Johnson, wdio was blest 
with all the powers of genius and understanding in a degree far 
above the ordinary state of human nature, was at the same time 
visited with a disorder sc afflictive, that they who know it by 
dire experience, will not envy his exalted endowments. That 
it was, in some degree, occasioned by a defect in his nervous 
system, that inexplicable part of our frame, appears highly 
probable. He told Mr. Paradise that he was sometimes so 
languid and inefficient, that he could not distinguish the hour 
upon the town-clock. 

Tphasna ^ioa^^^ attack of this disorde r, strov e 

to overcome it by forcible exertions. He frequently walked to 
Birmingham ‘Again, an^Ttried many other expedients, 

but ail in vain. His expression concerning it to me was “ I did 
not then know how to manage it.” His distress became so 
intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swinfen, physician in Lich- 
field, his god-father, and put into his hands a state of his case, 
written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was so rnuch struck with the 
extraordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence of this papt-.r, 
that in his zeal for his god-son he shewed it to several peop u. 
His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, ’who was many years humanely 
supported in Dr. Johnson’s house in London, told me, that 
upon his discovering that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his 
case, he was so much offended, that he was never afterwards fully 
reconciled to him. He indeed had good reason to be offended ; 
for though Dr. Swinfen’s motive was good, he inconsid^yateh 

1 Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr, Johnson, Johi 
Courtenay, Esq. JkI.P. 
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which had been entrusted to him in confidence : and_ expo se^ 
a" compraint oF his yOung “friend ‘and patieh^ which, in the 
'sifperficia! ' opinion of the generality of mankind, is atte nde d 
with contempt and disgrace, 

“'But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson 
waS an Hypochondriack, was subject to what the learned, 
philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under 
the title of ‘‘The English Malady.’^ Though_he^ suffered 
severely from it, he was not therefore degraded- The powers 
cTTiis great mind might be troubled, and their full exercise 
suspended at times ; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a 
proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, that, when he was 
at the very worst, he composed that state of his own case, 
which shewed an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and 
taste, but of judgement. I am aware that he himse¥ was too 
ready to call such a complaint by the name of madness ; in 
conformity with vrhich notion, he has traced its gradations, 
with exquisite nicety, in one of the chapters of his Rasselas. 
But there is surely a clear distinction between a disorder which 
a^ects only the imagination and spirits, while the judgement 
is sound, and a disorder by which the judgement itself is 
impaired. The distinction was made to me by the late 
Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the Prince of 
Orange, in a conversation which I had with him several years 
ago, and he explained it thus : “ If (said he) a man tells me 
that he is grievously disturbed, for that he imagines he sees a 
nififian coming against him with a drawn sword, though at the 
same time he is conscious it is a delusion, I pronounce him to 
have a disordered imagination ; but if a man tells me that he 
sees this, and in consternation calls to me to look at it, I 
pronounce him to be madi'^ 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, to make 
those who are afflicted with it imagine that they are actually 
s ’ijffering those evils which happen to be most strongly presented 
to their minds. Some have fancied themselves to be deprived 
of the use of their limbs, some to labour under acute diseases, 
others to be in extreme poverty \ when, in truth, there was not 
the least reality in any of the suppositions ; so that when the 
vapours were dispelled, they were convinced of the delusion. 
To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the 
evil most to be dreaded. Insanity. therefore>^was the^pbject o f 
his most dismal apprehension ; and he fancied himself seized 
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by it, or approaching to it, at the very time when he was giving 
proofs of a more than ordinary soundness and vigour of judge- 
ment, That his own diseased imagination should have so far 
deceived him, is strange ; but it is stranger still that some of 
his friends should have given credit to his groundless opinion, 
w’hen they had such undoubted proofs that it was totally 
fallacious ; though it is by no means surprising that those who 
wish to depreciate him, should, since bis death, have laid hold 
of this circumstance, and insisted upon it with very unfair 
aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a dise^e wh^ch 
very Tew'Tiave felt,.in its fml extent, but many^have^experienced 
Johnson, in his, wr itings, ^_and in 
conversa^n, never /ail^Tq^isplav all the varieties^ of intell^- 
tuiTexceligape. In his march through this world to a better, 
hisTmrid still appeared grand and brilliant, and impressed all 
around him with the truth of Virgihs noble sentiment — 

“ Ignem esf ollis vigor et ccsiesfis origoi* 

The history of his, min d as to religion i s^an i mportant; arlinie. 
I have mentioned the early impressions inad£ upon his te nd er 
imagination by his nf^tffe fr Wh5"‘dontinuedTi“ey pious cares with 
assidulty'r'^ut,' in his opinion, not with judgement. “Sunday 
(said he) was a heavy day to me when I was a boy. My 
mother confined me on that day, and made me read ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man,’ from a great part of which I could derive 
no instruction. When, for instance, I had read the chapter on 
theft, which from my infancy I had been taught was wrong, I was 
no more convinced that theft was wrong than before ; so there 
was no accession of knowledge. A boy should be introduced to 
such books by having his attention directed to the arrangement, 
to the style, and other excellencies of composition ; that the mind 
being thus engaged by an amusing variety of objects may not 
grow weary.” 

He communicated to me the following particulars upon the 
subject of h is relimous progres s. “ I fell into an inattention to- 
religion, or SxTTnaiffCTSric^^ it, in my ninth year. The 
church at Lichfield, in which we had a seat, wanted reparation, 
so I was to go and find a seat in other churches ; and having 
bad e 5 i^es, and being awkward about this, I used to go and read 
in the fields on Sunday, This habit continued till my fourteenth 
year ; and still I find a great reluctance to go to church. I then 
became a sort of lax talker against religion, for I did not much 
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t/iink against it ; and this lasted till T went to Oxford, where it 
would not be si/ffered. W hen at Oxf ord, took up Law's 
* Serious Call to a H oly Li fe d expecting to find it a doll book, 
(as^siich bbblds'ge fie rally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. But 
I found^ Law qij^ite an overmatch for jsie ; and this was the fi rst 
occasion of my thji iking in earnest of religion^ , after I'freca^e 
capable of rational enquhyd' ^ From this time forward religion 
was the predominant object of his thoughts ; though, wdth the 
just sentiments of a conscientious Christian, he lamented that 
his practice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson being first 
disposed, by an unexpected incident, to think with anxiety of 
the momentous concerns of eternity, and of what he should 
do to be saved,'’ may for ever be produced in opposition to the 
superficial and sometimes profane contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions which it is certain 
many Christians have experienced ; though it must be acknow- 
ledged that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition that no 
man is in a state of grace who has not felt a particular conver- 
sion, have, in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
them ; a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or unfair to make 
a general application. 

How seriously Johr^s on was impressed Jgritb..a sense ofjr.digign, 
even in the vigour of""his youthj^ appears from the following 
passage in his minutes kept by way of diary : Sept. 7, 1736. 

I have this day entered upon my 28th year. “ Mayest thou, O 
God, enable me, for Jesus Christ's sake, to spend this in such 

1 Mrs- Piozzi has given a strange fantastical account of the_ ori^nal of Dr. Johnson’s 
belief in <»ur most holy religion. ^ At the age of ien years his mind was disturbed by 
scruples of infidelity, which preyed upon his spirits, and made him very uneasy, the 
more so, as he revealed^ his uneasiness to none, being naturally (as he said) of a sullen 
temper, and reserved disposition. He searched, however, diligently, but fruitlessly, for 
evidences of the truth of revelation ; and, at length, recollecting a book he had once seen 
[/ sujfpose at Jive years old] in his father’s shop, intitled De veritaie Religionis^ he 

began to think himself highly culpable for neglecting such a means of information, and 
took himself severely to task for this ««, adding many acts of voluntary, and, to others, 
unknown penance. The first opportunity which offered, of course, he seized the book 
with avidity ; but, on examination, not Jznding kintself scholar enough io peruse its 
contents, set his heart at rest ; and not thinking to enquire whether there were any 
English books written on the subject, followed his usual amusements and considered his 
conscience as lightened o/ a crime. He redoubled his diligence to learn the language that 
contained the information he most wished for ; but from the ^ pain which guilt \namely 
having omitted io read what he did not understand] had given him, he now began to 
deduce the soul’s immortality ; [a sensation o_f pain m this world being an unquestionable 
proof of existence in another] which wats the point that belief first stopped at ; and from 
that moment resolving to be a Christian, became one of the most ze^ous and pious ones 
our nation ever produced.” Anecdotes, p. 17. 

This is one of the numerous misrepresentations of this lively lady, which it is worth 
while to correct ; for if credit should be given to such a childish, irration^, and ridiculous 
statement of the foundation of Dr. Johnson's feith in Christianity, how little credit would 
be due to it. Mrs. Piozzi seems to wish, that the world should think Dr. Johnson also 
under the influence of that easy logick, Stei pro raiione voluntas. 
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a niannei, I ma}' receive conifort from it at the hour of 
deathj and in the day of judgment 1 Amend’ 

The particular course of his reading 'while at Oxford, and 
during the time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot be 
traced. Enough has been said of his irregular rnode o f study. 
He told me, that fron^his earliest yeaHTheJoved^^I^d^^ 
but _li.ardlv. ever read anv~'TO emTb"ah end : that he read'^SEak- 
speare at a period so early, that the speech of the Ghost in 
Hamlet terrilied him when he was alone ; that Horace’s Odes 
were the com po3itions_^^m which he dppk, mpsLd^gE£:!.ai3*Tt 
was long'EeforeTp liked his^Epistles .and Satir ps . He told me 
fwEaT'' K"r ead ^ solidly at^Qxfoid.. waa Greek ; not the Grecian 
liistofians, but Hom^r^^d^Eun^ and. UQ wand -then a. 

En^am; that the study of wbicklhe was the tr mst Tond^^ w^ 
i h'leta phv sicks . but he Had not read mimh„,exen jn jhak^vay. I 
al^ys thought thatTie'did Himself injustice in his account of 
what he had read, and that he must have been speaking with 
reference to the vast portion of study which is possible, and to 
which a few scholars in the whole history of literature have 
attained ; for when I once asked him whether a person whose 
name I have now forgotten, studied hard, he answrered ‘^No, 
Sir. I do not believe he studied hard. I never knew a man 
who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the effects, that 
some men have studied hard, as Bentley and Clarke.” Trying 
him by that criterion upon which he formed his judgement of 
others, we may be absolutely certain, both from his writings 
and his conversation, that h is xe.ading . ’^yas ypxy ^ejcteosive. Dr. 
Adam Smith, than w'hom fe'w were better judges on this subject, 
once observed to me, that ‘^Johnson knew more books than any 
man alive.” He had a peculiar facility in seizing at once what 
was valuable in any book, without submitting to the labour of 
perusing it from beginning to end. He had, from the irritability 
of his constitution, at all times, an impatience and hurry when 
he either read or wTOte, A certain apprehension arising from 
novelty, made him write his first exercise at College twice over ; 
but he nevqr took that trouble with any other composition : and 
we shall see that his most excellent works avere struck off at a 
he at, w ith rapid ex ^xo n.^" ' 

“YSTie^ppears,"ff^ his early notes or memorandums in my 
possession, to have at various times attempted, or at least 
planned, a methodical course of study, according to computa- 

1 [He told Br. Burney, that he never wrote any of his works that were printed, twice 
over. Dr, Burney’s wonder at seeing several pages of his Lives of the Poets,'' in 
Manuscript, with scarce a blot or erasure, drew this observation from him.—M.] 
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tion, of which he was all his life fond, as it fixed his attention 
steadily upon something without, and prevented his mind from 
preying upon itself. Thus I find in his handwriting the number 
of lines in each of two of Euripides's Tragedies, of the Georgicks 
of Virgil, of the first six books of the ^neid, of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, of three of the books of Oiid's Metamorphosis, of some 
parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal ; and a 
table, showing at the rate of various numbers a day, (I suppose 
verses to be read,) what would be, in each case, the total amount 
in a week, month, and year. 

NQ,^nim .. kad a m ore arden^ love^of literature, or a hi ghe r 
re^ect^ for it, than JohnsonT '"‘'His apartrheht' ih 'PenibmEe 
College was that upon the second floor over the gateway. The 
enthusiast of learning will ever contemplate it with veneration* 
One day, while he was sitting in it quite alone, Dr. Panting, then 
master of the College, whom he called a fine Jacobite fellow,” 
overheard him uttering this soliloquy in his strong emphatick 
voice : Well, I have a mind to see what is done in other 

places of learning. I'll go and visit the Universities abroad. 
I'll go to France and Italy. I'll go to Padua. — And I'll mind 
my business. For an Athenia7i blockhead is the vrorst of all 
blockheads.” ^ 

Dr. Adams told me that Tohnson. while w as at Pe mbroke 
ColIesLe , *Wvas caressed and’"'lbve3 by all about him, was a gay 
an3frolicksome fellow^ and passed there the happiest part 
of his life.” But this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appear- 
ances, and how little any of us know of the real internal state 
even of those whom we see most frequently ; for the truth is, that 
he was then depressed byppyert y^ and irritated by disease . When 
I ni^tioned to him this account as given me by Dr. Adams, he 
said, “ Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness which 
they mistook for frolick. I was miserably poor, a nd I thought 
to fig ht tP2_vw bx, my. Uterature anCm£.mr 
ffl^we x and all authoniy.” 

“xK^fiishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, The 
ple asure he took in vexing the tutors and fellows has been often 
mSiSone3r^ButT^K^eTSarffTfmr^say7"'wK to he 

recorded to the honour of the present venerable master of that 

1 I had this anecdote fi'om Dr. Adams, and Dr. Johnson confirmed it. Bramston, in 
his “ Man of Taste,” has the same thought : 

“ Sure, of all blockheads, scholars are the worst.” 

[Johnson's meaning how^»-er, is, that a scholar who is a blockhead, must be the worst of 
all blockheads, because he p without excuse. But Bramston, in the assumed character of 
an ignorant coxcomb, maintains, that all scholars are blockheads, on account of theur 
scholarship. — ^J. Boswell.] 
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College, the Reverend William Ad ams, _D.D., who was then verr 
young, anil one of the junior 'feUows ; that the_ mild 
judicious, expostulations of this worthy’ man, %vhose virtue a ved 
him, and whose learning he revere<ljk,made him really ashamed 
of himse’f, ‘though I fear (said he) I was too proud to own it/ 

1 Rhave herrd from some of his contemporaries that he was 
generally seen lounging at the College gate, with a circle of 
young students round him, whom he was entertaining with wit, 
and keeping from their studies, if not spiriting them up to 
rebellion a^inst the College discipline, which in his niaturer 
years he so much extolled/’ 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes „op. mem o- 
randums, by way of a diary of his Ufe. I find, in a parcel of 
loose leaves, the following spirited resolution to contend against 
his natural indolence : Ocf. i^ 2 g. Desidice valedixi ; syrenis 
isiiies amfibus stirda7?i posihac aurem obve?'Surtis, — I bid farewell 
to Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to listen to her syren 
strains/’ I have also in my possession a few leaves of another 
Lihellus, or little book, entitled Annales, in which some of the 
early particulars of his history are registered in Latin, 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies withJbls 
felibw^dllegiaiis.. BuA.Lr. Adams told me, that he xont racted 
aToye 'and regard fof^enfBF6k'e'''Coirege, which he retainedAo 
the last A short time before his death he sent to that Colfege, 
a present of all his works, to be deposited in their library ; and 
he had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lichfield ; but his 
friends who vrere about him very properly dissuaded him from 
it, and he bequeathed it to some poor relations. He took a 
pleasure in boasting of the many eminent men who had been 
educated at Pembroke. In this list are found the names of 
Mr, Hawkins the Poetry Professor, Mr. Shenstone, Sir William 
Blackstone, and others ; ^ not forgetting the celebrated popular 
preacher, ]\ir. Georg e ^Vhitefield * of whom, though Dr. Johnson 
did not think very highly, it must be acknowledged tha h.h is 
elojguen ce was y poweijSil,. h is„ views pious and charitablej h^ 
assiduity atm ^t jncm dible ; and, tKaF^'sinde" hi§"^“death7‘^"the 
irftegfity 'oF Sis character has been fully vindicated. Being 
himself a poet, Johnson was peculiarly happy in mentioning 
how many of the sons of Pembroke were poets ; adding, with 
a smile of sportive triumph, Sir, we are a nest of singing 
birds.” 

1 Sae Nash’s History of Worcestershire Vol. I. p. 5291. 
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of own college : and I have, from the information of 
jjx. Taylor, a very strong instance of that rigid honesty which 
he ever inflexibly pfeserv^ed Taylor had obtained his father's 
cdhsent to be entered of Pembroke, that he might be with his 
schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, though some years older 
than himself, he was very intimate. This would have been a 
great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor that he 
could not, in consciehceT^uffer him to enter where he knev^e 
could not have an able tutor. He then made enquiry all 
round the University, and having found that Mr. Bateman, of 
j'Christ-Church, was the tutor of "highest reputation, Taylor was 
entered of that College. Air. Bateman's lectures weir? so 
excellent, that Johnson used to come and get them at second- 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his 
shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, he 
saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived by the 
Christ-Church men, and he came no more, Hejvas^too pfoud 
of money, and somebody having set a pair of ^ew 
shoe^at his door, he threiv them away with indignation. How 
must^we feel when 'we read such an anecdote Samuel 
Johnson ! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, 
arose, no doubt, from a proper pride. But, considering his 
ascetic disposition at times, as acknowledged by himself irf his 
Meditations, and the exaggeration with w^hich some have 
treated the peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder 
to hear it ascribed to a principle of superstitious mortification ; 
as we are told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
that this intrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when he 
arrived at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage through 
the eastern desarts, persisted in wearing his miserable shattered 
shoes, and when new ones were offered him, rejected them 
as an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having the advantage 
of a complete academical education. The friend to whom 
he had trusted for support had deceived him. His debts in 
College, tjipugh not. greaL were increasing and his scanty 
remittances from Lichfield, which had ail along been made 
Iwith great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his father 
|iiaving fallen into a state of insolvency. C om_pe.ri^ ^,,jLhe,ref^ 
b y irresistible necessity, he left .the. College in autumn, 
wijthilS a^Segree, having been a member Qf.it little, more th^ 
three 
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Dr, Adams, the worthy and respectable master of Pembroke 
College, has generally had the reputation of being Johnson's 
tutor. The fact, however, is, that in 1731, hir. Jorden quitted 
the College, and his pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams ; so 
that had Johnson returned, Dr. Adams would have been his 
hiior. It is to be wished, that this connection had taken 
place. His equal temper, mild disposition, and politeness of 
manner, might have insensibly softened the harshness of 
Johnson, and infused into him those more delicate charities, 
those petites morales^ in which, it must be confessed, our great 
moralist was more deficient than his best friends could fully 
justify- Dr. Adams paid Johnson this high compliment. He 
said to me at Oxford, in 1776, “I was his nominal tutor ; but 
he was above my mark.” When I repeated it to Johnson, iiis 
eyes flashed with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, “ That 
was liberal and noble.” 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson returned 
to his native city, destitute, and not knowing how he should 
gain even a decent livelihood. His father's misfortunes in 
trade rendered him unable to support his son \ and for some 
time there appeared no means by which he could maintain 
himse.f. In the December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a note 
in one of Johnson’s little diaries of the following year, w^hich 
strongly displays his spirit and virtuous dignity of mind. 
“ 3.732, Julii 15. Undectm aureos deposui^ quo die quicgtdd 
ante matris funus {quod serum sit precor) de paternis bonis 
sperari licet^ vigifiii scilicet libras^ accepi. Usque adeo mild 
forftma fingenda est. Intes-ea^ ne paupertate vires animi langues- 
cant, nec in Jlagifia egestas abigat, cavendum . — I layed by eleven 
guineas on this day, when I received twenty pounds, being all 
that I have reason to hope for out of my father's effects, 
previous to the death of iny mother j an event which I pray 
Gob may be very remote. I now therefore see that I must 
make my own fortune. Meanwhilpj, Jgtjme .take ^care_ that 

and tha t 

|mciigence,do not force ni^mta^y crimiaaL^t.” 

"J ohnson was so far fortuna te, t hat the respectable jcbayacte r 
of parStsTandTns'^dwarmedtriia^ 

"!Sjnong these "X'Sn^ mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. Levett, Captain Garrick, father of the great 
ornament of the British stage ; but above all, Mr. Gilbert 
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Walmsley,^ Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of Lichneld^ 
whose character, long after his decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his 
life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of 
gratitude : 

Of Gilber t Wal^Bslevj^ thus presented to my mind, let me 
indulge myselFin the remembrance. I knew him very early ; 
he was the*, first Jriends that literature procur ed .m e, and 

I hope, that at least, my gr^Htude "made me worthy of his 
notice. 

’""'’Tie was of an advanced a^, and I was only not a boy, yet 
he never jre.ceived my notions \yith con temp]:. Ke^was ajvvi^, 
with all the virulence and malevoience of his party,; yet 
difference of opinion did not keep us apaA I honoured h^ 
and he_^^diired ^ “ 

“^He had mingled with the gay world without exemption 
from its vices or its follies ; but had never neglected the 
cultivation of his mind. His beHef of reveladoiiJwaS- uxishakjgn ; 
his learning preserved his principles.; he grew first regular^ ar^ 
tSen piQus. 

"^His stud ies had been_ so yariouSjJhat^X.ant^-npt able to 

His acquaintance with "books* 
waTgfeat, and what he did not immediately know, he could, at 
least, tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, 
and such his copiousness of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now passes, in which I have not some 
advantage from his friendship. 

“At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive 
hours, with companions, such as are not often found — with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; with 
Dr. James, whose skill in physick will be long remembered ; 
and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratihed with 
this character of our common friend. But what are the hopes 
of man I I am disappointed by that stroke of death, \vhich has< 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the publicki 
stock of harmless pleasure.’’ 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. 
In most of them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly 

1 Mr. Warton informs me, ** that this early friend of Johnson was entered a Commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, aged 17, in 1698 ; and is the author of many Latin verse 
translations in the Gentleman’s Magazine. One of them is a translation of 
** My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent,” &c. 

He died August 3, 175X, and a monument to his memory has been erected in the cathe- 
dral of Lichfield, with an inscription written by Mr. Seward, one of the Prebendaries. 

[His translation of “My time, O ye Muses,” &c. may be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1745, vol. xv. p. 102. It is there subscribed with his name. — M .3 
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at Mr. Walmsley's, whose wife and sislers-in-law, of the name of 
Aston, and daughters of a Baronet, were remarkable for gocd 
breeding ; so that the notion which has been industriously 
circulated and believed, that he never was in good company 
till late in life, and consequently had been confirmed in coarse 
and ferocious manners by long habits, is wholly without founda- 
tion. Some of the ladies have assured me, they recollected 
him w^ell when a young man, as distinguished for his com- 
plaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and 
temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, is ascertained 
by the testimony of a lady, who, in a paper with which I have 
been favoured by a daughter of his intimate friend and 
physician, Dr. Lawrence, thus describes Dr. Johnson some 
years afterwards : 

** As the particulars of the former part of Dr. Johnson’s life 
do not seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that the 
following information may not be unacceptable. 

She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at 
Ashbourn, some time between the end of the year 37, and the 
middle of the year 40 ; she rather thinks it to have been after 
he and his wife were removed to London. During his stay at 
Ashbourn, he made frequent visits to Mr. Meynell, at Bradley, 
where his company was much desired by the ladies of the 
family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance and accom- 
plishments, inferiour to few of those with whom he was 
afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meyn ell’s eldest daughter was 
afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbert, father to Mr. Alleyne 
Fitzherbert, lately minister to the court of Russia. Of her, Dr. 
Johnson said, in Dr. Lawrence’s study, that she had the best 
understanding he ever met with in any human being. At 
Mr. MeynelFs he also commenced that friendship with Mrs. 
Hill Boothb}^ sister to the present Sir Brook Boothby, which 
continued till her death. The young woman whom he used to 
call Molly Astonl^ was sister to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter 
to a Baronet \ she was also sister to the wife of his friend, Mr. 
Gilbert Walmsley.^ Besides his intimacy with the above- 
mentioned persons, who were surely people of rank and 

1 The words of Sir John Hawkins, p. 316. 

2 fSir Thomas Aston, Bart., who died in January 1^24-5, left one son, named Thomas 

also, and eight daughters Of the daughters, Catharine married Johnson’s friend, the 
Hon. Henry Hervey ; Margaret, Gilbert Walir^ley Another of these ladies married the 
Rev. Mr Gastrell Mary, or Molly Aston, as she was usually callisrSd, became the wife of 
Captain Brodie of the Navy. Another sister, who was unmarried, was living at Lichfield 
in 1776. M.] 
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education, while he was yet at Lichfield he used to be 
frequently at the house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of 
very ancient family in Staffordshire, from which, after the 
death of his elder brother, he inherited a good estate. He 
was, besides, a physician of very extensive practice ; but 
for want of due attention to the management of his 
domestick concerns, left a very large family in indigence. 
One of his daughters, Mis. Desmoulins, auerw*ards found an 
asylum in the house of her old friend, whose doors were 
always open to the unfortunate, and who well observed the 
precept of the Gospel, for he ‘ was kind to the unthankful and 
to the evil.* ** 

I n the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted of an^ 
offer to fee employed as usher in the school of Market- Bo, swQith, 
in X,eice§tershire, to which it appears, from one of his little 
fragments of a diary, that he w^nt on foot, on the i6th of July. — 
Julii 16. Bosvortiam pedes petiB^ But it is not true, as has 
been erroneously related, that he was assistant tq the famous 
Anthony Black wall, whose merit has been honoured by the 
testimony of Bishop Hurd,^ who was his scholar ; for Mr. 
Blackwail died on the 8th of April, 1730,^ more than a year 
before Johnson left the University. 

This employment was very irksome to him in every r espe ct. 
andTie cornplained grievously 'of" it in his letters to his friend, 
Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. 
The letters are lost ; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
that the poet had described the dull sameness of his existence 
in these words, ‘ Vita 7 n contmet una dies ’ (one day contains the 
whole of my life) ; that it was unvaried as the note of the 
cuckow ; and that he did not know whether it was more 
disagreeable for him to teach, or the boys to learn, the 
grammar rules.** His general aversion to this painful drudgery 
was greatly enhanced by a disagreement between him and Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in whose house, I 
have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestick chaplain, 
so far, at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness ; and, after 

I [There is here (as Mr. James Boswell observes to me) a slight inaccuracy- Bishop 
Hurd, in the Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to his commentary on Horace's Art of Poetry, 
&c. does not praise Blackwail, but the Rev Mr. Budworch, head-master of the grammas 
school at Brewood in Staffordshire, who had himself been bred under Blackwail. _ See vol. 
ill. near the end, where, from the information of Mr. John Nichols, Jobnsop is to have 
applied in 1736 to Mr. Budworth, to be received by him as an assistant in his school in 
Staffordshire. — M,] 

^ Sec Gent. JMag. Dec. 1784, p. 957. 
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suffering^ for. a._fe\y raQjiths such complicated jnisery,^ 
relincLuished ^.situation which ali his life afterwards he 
reTOflected with the strongest aversion, and even a degree 
oYJhorror.^ But it is probable that at this period, whatever 
uneasiness he may have endured, he laid the foundation of 
much future eminence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited by 
Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birmingham, as 
his guest, at the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr, Hector 
lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established 
bookseller in Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, 
who he soon found could be of much service to him in his 
trade, by his knowledge of literature ; and he even obtained 
the assistance of his pen in furnishing some numbers of a 
periodical Essay printed in the newspaper, of which Warren 
was the proprietor. After very diligent enquiry, I have not 
been able to recover those early specimens of that particular 
mode of writing by which Johnson afterwards so greatly 
distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for about six 
months, and then hired lodgings in another part of the town,^ 
finding himself as well situated at Birmingham as he supposed 
he could be any where, while he had no settled plan of life, and 
very scanty means of subsistence. He,^made s om e valuab le 
acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, 
atYerW and Mr. Taylor, wHoT^y 

hH^ihgenuity irT mechanical inventions, and his success in 
trade, acquired an immense fortune. But the comfort of being' 
near Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and intimate friend, 
was Johnson's chief inducement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, or 
whether he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, I have 
not been able to ascertain. He probably got a little money 
from Mr. Warren; and we are certain, that he executed here 
one piece of literary labour, of which Mr. Hector has favoured 
me with a minute account. Having mentioned that he had 
read at Pembroke College a VgyrLg^ t ssini a. J b^LLobo, a 
Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought an abridgement and 

1 [It appears from a letter of Johnson’'s to a friend, which I have read, dated Lichfield, 
July 27, 17^2, that he had left Sir Wolstsm Dixie's house, recently before that letter 
was written. He then had hopes of succeeding either as master or usher, in the school of 
Ashbu rn e. — M . ] 

2 [In June 1733, Sir John Hawkins states, from one of Johnson's diaries, that he lodged 
in Birmingham at the house of a person named Jarvis, probably a relation of Mrs* Porter, 
whom he afterwards married. — M .3 
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tr anslati on of it from the French into English might be an 
useful and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and Mr. Hector 
joined in urging him to undertake it. He accordingly agreed ; 
and the book not being to be found in Birmingham, he 
borrowed it of Pembroke College. A part of the work 
being very soon done, one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren’s 
printer, was set to work with what was ready, and Johnson 
engaged to supply the press with copy as it should be 
wanted ; but his constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and 
the 'W'ork was at a stand, Mr. Hector, who knew that a 
motive of humanity would be the most prevailing argument 
with his friend, went to Johnson, and represented to him, 
that the printer could have no other employment till this 
undertaking was finished, and that the poor man and his 
family were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted the powers 
of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay in bed 
with the book, which was a quarto, before him, and dictated 
while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried the sheets to the 
press, and corrected almost all the proof sheets, very few of 
which were even seen by Johnson. In this manner, with 
the aid of Mr. Hector’s active friendship, the book was com- 
pleted, and was published in 1735, London upon the 

title-page, though it was in reality printed at Birmingham, a 
device too common with provincial publishers. For this 
work he had from Mr. Warren only the sum of five 
guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a curious 
object of enquiry how much may be traced in it of that 
style which marks his subsequent writings with such peculiar 
excellence ; with so happy an union of force, vivacity, and 
perspicuity. I have perused the book with this view, and 
have found that here, as I believe in every other translation, 
there is in the work itself no vestige of the tran slator’s ^ow^ 
the°“Tariguage of trahslatiori beings aSapted t o the 
thou ghts^bTEn oth er~^efs bn7 rrisen sibl^ TfblTbw s"^ the cast, a nd 
asHF’wbre'brul^^ "mould that is ready prepared. 

occurs 

at the opening of the book, p. 4. “ I lived here above a 

year, and completed my studies in divinity ; in which time 
some letters were received from the fathers of Ethiopia, with an 
account that Sultan Segned, Emperour of Abyssinia, was con- 
verted to the church of Rome ; that many of his subjects had 
followed his example, and that there was a great want of 
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missionaries to impro%'e these prosperous beginnings. Every 
body was very desirous of seconding the zeal of our fathers, 
and of sending them the assistance they requested ; to which 
we were the more encouraged, because the Emperour's letter 
informed our Provincial, that we might easily enter his 
dominions by the 'svay of Dancala; but, unhappily, the 
secretary wrote Geila for Dancala, which cost two of our 
fathers them lives.'' Every one acquainted with Johnson's 
manner will be sensible that there is nothing of it here ; 
but that this sentence might have been composed by any other 
man. 

Pnt, in t he Preface, the lohnsonian sty le , be gins t o a ppear ; 
and though use had not yet taught his wing a permanent 
and equable flight, there a re _j3art s of it whjeh^ gxhibit^„]iis 
best manner, jn full vigour. I had drice the pleasure of 
examining it with l\Ir. Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in 
this opinion, by his superiour critical sagacity, and was, I 
remember, much delighted with the follow’ing specimen : 

“ The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general vein of 
his countrymen, has amused his reader with no romantick 
absurdity, or incredible fictions ; whatever he relates, whether 
true or not, is at least probable ; and he who tells nothing 
exceeding the bounds of probability has a right to demand 
that they should believe him who cannot contradict him. 

‘‘He appears by his modest and unaffected narration, to 
have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and to have consulted his senses, not 
his imagination. Pie meets wdth no basilisks that destroy 
with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey without 
tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks without deafening 
the neighbouring inhabitants. 

“The reader will here find no regions cursed with irre- 
mediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous fecundity ; no 
perpetual gloom, or unceasing sunshine ; nor are the nations 
here described, either devoid of all sense of humanity, or 
consummate in all private or social virtues. Here are no 
Hottentots without religious policy or articulate language ; 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all 
sciences ; he will discover, what will always be discovered 
by a diligent and impartial enquirer, that wherever human 
nature is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, 
a contest of passion and reason ; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributions, but has balanced, in 
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most countries, their particular inconveniences by particular 
favours.” 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant and 
energetick expression, which, upon innumerable occasions in 
his subsequent life, justly impressed the world with the 
highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of Johnson, 
fail to discern his hand in this passage of the Dedication to 
John Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, thouuh it is ascribed 
to Warren the bookseller, ‘‘A generous and elevated mind 
is distinguished by nothing more certainly than an eminent 
degree of curiosity ; ^ nor is that curiosity ever more agree- 
ably or usefully employed, than in examining the laws and 
customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the present 
1 now presume to make, will not be thought improper ; 
which, however, it is not my business as a dedicator to 
commend, nor as a bookseller to depreciate.” 

It is reasonable to suppose, that his having been thus accident- 
ally led to a particular study of the history and manners of 
Abyssinia, was the remote occasion of his writing, many years 
afterwards, h is admira ble philosophical tale, the principal scene 
of which is laid in that coimtry. ""*“*“*'** 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and in August 
that year he made an attempt to procure some little subsistence 
by his pen ; for he published proposals for printing by sub- 
scription the Latin Poems of Politian : ^ AngeJi PoAtiani 
Poemata Latina^ guibus^ Notas cum Mstorib^ Latincz^ poeseos a 
PetrarckcB. ccvo ad Politiani tempora deducta^ et vita Politiani 
fusius quam antehac enarrafdy addidit Sam Johnson.” ^ 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up his 
father^s trade ; for it is mentioned that subscriptions are 
taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, of Lichfield.” 
Notwithstanding the merit of Johnson, and the cheap price at 
which this book was offered, there were not subscribers enough 
to insure a sufficient’ sale ; so the work never appeared, and 
probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and there 

1 Sec Rambler, No. 103. 

2 May we not trace a fanciful similarity between Politian, and John^^on? Huetius, 
speaking of Paulus Pelissonius Fontanerius, ^ys “ — in quo Natura, ut olim in Angelo 
Politiano, deformitatem oris excellentis ingenii prasstantia compensavit.” Comment. A**, 
reb. ad eum pertin. Edit. Amstel, 1718, p. 200. 

3 The book was to contain more than thirty sheets, the price to be^t've^'snuungs and 

sixpence at the time of subscribing, and two shillings at the delivery of a 

perfect book in quires. 
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is preserved the following letter from him to Mr. Edward 
Cave,^ the original compiler and editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine : 

‘'To Mr. Cave. 

"‘SIR, 25, 1734. 

“ Ks you appear no less sensible than your readers of the 
defects of your poetical article, you will not be displeased, if in 
order to the improvement of it, I communicate to you the 
sentiments of a person, who will undertake, on reasonable 
terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

“ His opinion is, that the publick would not give you a bad 
reception, if, beside the current wit of the month, which a 
critical examination would generally reduce to a narrow com- 
pass, you admitted not only poems, inscriptions, &c. never 
printed before, which he will sometimes supply you with ; but 
likewise short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical 
remarks on authours ancient or modern, forgotten poems that 
deserve revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer's,^ worth preserving. 
By this method, your literary article, for so it might be called, 
will, he thinks, be better recommended to the publick than by 
low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull scurrilities of either 
party. 

“ If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be 
pleased to inform me in two posts, what the conditions are 
on which you shall expect it. Your late offer ^ gives me no 
reason to distrust your generosity. If you engage in any 
literary projects besides this paper, I have other designs to 
impart, if I could be secure from having others reap the 
advantage of what I should hint. 

“ Your letter by being directed to S, Smzik, to be left at the 
Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will reach 

“Your humble servant.” 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, “ Answered Dec. 2.” 
But whether any thing was done in consequence of it we are 
not informed. 

Johnson had, from Ms jgmith, to the 

in^ence of female ch arms . When at Stourbridge school, he 

1 Miss Cave, the grand-niece of Mr- Edw. Cave, has obligingly shewn me the originals 
of this and the other letters of Dr. Johnson, to him, which were first published m the 
Gentleman's Magazine, with notes by Mr, John Nichols, the worthy and indefatigable 
'oiitor of that valuable miscellany, signed N. ; some of which I shall occasionally trans- 
scnbe in the course of this work. 

3 Sir John Floyer’s Treatise on Cold Baths. Gent. Mag. 1734, p. 197. 

8 A prize of fifty pounds for the best poem “on Life^ Death, Judgement, Heaven, and 
HelL” See Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. iv. p. 560 . — Nichols. 
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was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to 
whom he wrote a copy of verses, which I have not been able 
to recover;^ but with what facility and elegance he couid 
warble the amorous lay, will appear from the following lines 
which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 

Verses to a Lady, on receiving from her a Sprig ^Myrtle. 

** What hopes, what. L£iiQi3j:s.jdaes thygUt crea te. 
AmKignouF^iblem of uncertain fatj^ 1 
Th tie f e ii sign o f su prem e command. 

Consign’d by Venus to Melissa’s hand ; 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy s^\ain, 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain : 

The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads ; 

O then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

And ease the throbbmgs of an anxious heart ! 

Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 

Adorn Phiiander’s head, or grace his tomb.”^ 

1 [He also wrote some amatory verses, before he left Staffordshire, which our authour 
appears not to have seen. They we'-e addressed “ to Mus Hickman, playing on the 
Spinet." At the back of this early poetical effusion, of which the original co;^y, in 
Johnson's handwriting, was obligingly communicated to me by Mr. John Taylor, is the 
following attestation : 

“Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my mother, then Miss Hickman, 
playing on the Spinet. J. Turton.” 

Dr. Turton, the physician, the writer of this certificate, who died in April, 1806, in bis 
71st year, was born in 1735. The verses in question therefore, which have been printed 
in some late editions of Johnson's poems, must have been written before that year.—- 
Miss Hickman, it is believed, was a lady of Staffordshire. 

The concluding lines of this early copy of verses have much of the vigour of Johnson’s 
poetry in his maturer years . 

“ When old Timotheus struck the vocal string. 

Ambitious fury fir’d the Grecian king : 

Unbounded projects lab'ring in his mind. 

He pants for room, in one poor world confin'd. 

Thus wak’d to rage by musick’s dreadful power, 

He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 

Had Stella’s gentle touches mov’d the ly-re. 

Soon had the monarch felt a nobler tire ; 

No more delighted with disastrous war, 

Ambitious only now to please the fair, 

Resign’d his thirst of empire to her charms, 

And found a thousand worlds in Stella’s arms. — M.] 

2 Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of this little composition from Dr. Johnson’s 
own relation to her, on her inquiring whether it was rightly attributed to him- — I think 
it is now just forty years ago, that a youn^ fellow had a sprig of myrtle given him by a 
girl he courted, and asked me to write him some verses that he might present her in 
return. I promised, but forgot . and when he called for his lines at the time agreed on — 
Sit still a moment, (says I) dear Mund, and I’ll fetch them theey-So stepped aside for 
five minutes, and wrote the nonsense you now keep such a stir about." Anecdotes^ 

^ I^'my first edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of this account, by the 
following circumstantial statement in a letter to me from JVIiss Seward, of Lichfield 
“ I knout) those verses were addressed to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured of her m 
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His juvenile al± 2 .c ]iiD£iit&.tQ. the fair sex wer e, hQwe >:er. 
transigni : and .it„ ,is _cea;ai£L, -that iie Xoxiiie3”3.o jcrimmai con- 
nection jvha^soevej. Mr. Hector, who lived with him in hfs 
younger days in the utmost intimacy and social freedom, has 
assured me, that even at that ardent season his conduct was 
strictly virtuous in that respect ; and that though he loved to 
exhilarate himself with w’ine, he never knew” him intoxicated 
but once. 

In a man w’hora religious education has secured from 
licenHous^liidulgences, the passion of love, when once it Has 
seized’^hirh, is exceedingly strong 5 being unimpaired by dissi- 
patibrij and totally concentrated in one object. This was 
experienced by Johnson, when he became the fervent admirer 
of Mrs. Porter, after her first husband’s death. ^ Miss Porter 


his boyish days, two or three years before he had seen her mother, his future wife. He 
wrote them at my grandfather's, and gave them to Lucy in the presence of my mother, to 
whom he shewed them on the instant. She used to repeat them to me, when I asked her for 
ikiC Varies Dr Johnson g^aze hsr on a, Sjrig o/ Myri/e^ Tohich hs had stolen or 
Pegged from her bosont We all know honest Lucy Porter to have been incapable of the 
mean vanity of applying to herself a compliment not intended for her.” Such was this 
iady’s statement, which I make no doubt she supposed to be correct . but it shews how 
daiigerou.s u is to trust too implicitly to traditional testirnony and mp:enious inference ; 
for Mr. Hector has lately assured me that Mrs. Piozzi's account is in this instance 
accurate, and that he was the person for whom Johnson wrote those verses, which have 
been erroneously ascribed to Mr. Hammond. 

1 am obliged in so many instances to notice ^Irs. Piozzi’s incorrectness of relation, that 
I gladly seize this opportunity of acknowledging, that however often, she is not always 
inaccurate 

Theauthour bavimg been drawn into a controversy with Miss Anna Seward, in conse- 
quence of the preceding statement (w'hich may be found in “ the Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
VoL Ixiii and Ixiv,) received the following letter from Mr. Edmund Hector, on the 
subject : 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ 1 am sorry to see you are engaged in altercation with a Lady, who seems un- 
willing to be convinced of her errors. Surely it would be more ingenuous to acknowledge 
than to persevere. ^ 

“ Lately, in looking over some papers I meant to burn, I found the original manuscript 
of the myrtle, with the date on it, 1731, which I have inclosed. 

“ The true history (which I could swear to) is ^ follows : Mr. Morgan Graves, the 
older brother of a worthy Clergyman near Bath, with whom I was acquainted, waited 
upon a Lady in this neighbourhood, who at parting pre.sented him the branch. He 
shewed it me, and wished much to return the complim&nt in verse, I applied to Johnson, 
who was with me, and in about half an hour dictated the verses which I sent to my 
friend. 

“ I most solemnly declare, at that time, Johnson was an entire stranger to the Porter 
family ; and it was almost two years after that 1 introduced him to the acquaintance of 
Porter, whom J bought my cloaths of- 

** If you intend to convince this obstinate woman, and to exhibit to the publick the 
’truth of your narrative, you are at liberty to make what use you please of this 
statement. 

I hope you will pardon me for taking up so much of j'’our time. Wishing you ntultos 
<si /elices annos^ 1 shall subscribe myself 

“ Your obliged humble servant, 

“E. HECTOR. 

** Bzrmingkamj 

Jan. 9th, 1794-” 

1 [It appears, from Mr. Hector’s letter, that Johnson became acquainted with her 
cHree years before he married her. — M -1 
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told me, that when he was first introduced to her motheij his 
appearance was very forbidding : he was then lean and lank, so 
that his immense structure cf bones was hideously striking to 
the eye, and the scars of the scrophula were deeply visible. 
He also wore his hair, w’hich was straight and stiff, and 
separated behind : and he often had, seemingly, convulsive 
starts and odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at once 
surprise and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much .engaged by 
his conversation, j:lmL she, o verloo ked ah^diese extern 
ad^htages, and said to her daughter, this is the mo st 

sensffile man that I ever ..saw m.., m. y 

M rs . Porter wasjdouble thjt age.of. Joliaaon^ and 
her person jand manner, “as liescribed to me by _the^ iate._Mr. 
<3amcJ^ were^by no means pleasing jo ojh ers,^^ she must Imiie 
understanding and taTents,3 as sbe certainly 

1 [Mrs. Johnson’s maiden name was Jervis. Though there was a great disparity of 
jpearss between her and Dr Johnson, she was not quite so old as she Is here represented, 
naving only completed her forty-eighth year in the month of February preceding her 
marriage, as appears by the following extract from the parish-register of Great Peatling 
in Leicestershire, which was obligingly made at my request, by the Hon and Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Rector of Lutterworth, in that county : 

“ *^no Dom, i688[-9] Elizabeth, the daughter of Williain Jervis, Esq. and Mrs. Anne 
his wife, bom the fourth day of February and manSt baptized i6th day of the same 
month by Mr. Smith, Curate of Little Peatling. 

“John Allen, Vicar.” 

The family of Jervis, Mr. Ryder informs me, once possessed nearly the whole Icrdship 
of Great Peatling, (about 2000 acres), and there are many monuments of them in the 
Church; but the estate is now much reduced. The present representative of this 
ancient family is Mr. Charles Jervis, of Hinckley, Attoinei? at Law. — M.] 

2 [That in^ Johnson’s eyes she was handsome, appears from the epitaph which he 
caused to be inscribed on her tomb-stone not long before his own death, and which may 
be found in a subsequent page, under the year 1752. — M.) 

s [The following account of Mrs. Johnson, and her family, is copied from a paper 
(chiefiy relating to Mrs. Anna Williams) T-vritten by Lady Knight at R.ome, and trans- 
mitted by her to the late John Hoole, Esq. the translator of Metastasio, &c., by whom 
it was inserted in the European IVIagazine for October, 1799. 

“ Mrs. Williams's account of Mrs. John^n was, that she had a good understanding, 
and great sensibility, but inclined to be satirical. Her first husband died insolvent ; her 
sons were much disgusted with her for her second marriage, perhaps because they being 
struggling to get advanced in life, were mortified to think that she had allied herself to 
a man who had not any visible means of being useful to them ; however, she always 
retained her affection for them. While they [Dr. and Mrs. Johnson) resided in Gough 
Square, her son, the officei, knocked at the door, and asked the maid, if her mistress was 
at home She answered, ‘Yes, Sir ; but she is sick in bed.’ ‘ O,’ says he, ‘ if it’s so, tell 
her that her son Jervis, called to know how she did and was going away. The iliaid 
begged she might run up to tell her mistress, and without attending to bis answer, left 
him. Mrs. Johnson enraptured to hear her son was below, desired the maid to tell him 
she longed to embrace him. When the maid descended, the geijtleman was gone, and 
poor Mrs Johnson was much agitated by the adventure it was the only time he ever 
made an effort to see her. Dr. Johnson did all he could to console his wife, but told 
Mrs. Williams, *Her son is uniformly undutjful ; so I conclude, like manyi other sober 
men, he might once in his life be drunk, and in that fit nature got the better of his 
pride. 

The following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are recorded by the same lady : 

“ One day that he came to jay bouse to meet many others, we told him that we bad 
aiTanged our party to go to Westminster Abbey: would not he go with us? ‘iVi?,’ 
he icplied, ‘ ftot •ziikile / ca.ft keep out,* 

“ Upon our saying that the friends of a lady had been in great fear lest she should make 
& Certain niatch, he said, ‘ «We that are A£s friends have had great fears for him.’ 
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ii^ired him with a more than ordinary ^passjpn ; and jhe 
having signified her 'willingness to accept of his hand, 
went to 'Lichfield to ask his mokh"er^\ consent to thelmariiag^* 
wHTch He could not but be conscious was a very imprudent 
scheme, both on account of their disparity of years, and her 
want of fortune. But Mrs> Joimson knew- too w.elL The .ardour 
of her son's temper, and was too tender.._a. parent to. oppose 
His^TnHinatioj^ 

I know not for what reason the .marri gE^. ^ceremiiny was 
not performed at Birmingham ; but a resolution was taken 
that it should be at Derby, for %vhich place the bride and bride- 
groom set out on borsefeck, I suppose in very good humour. 
But though Mr. Topham Beaucierk used archly to mention 
Johnson’s having told him with much gravity, ‘‘Sir, it was 
a love marriage on both sides,” I have had from my illustrious 
friend the following curious account of their journey to 
church upon the nuptial morn : — “ Sir, she had read the old 
romances, and had got into her head the fantastical notion that 
a woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, Sir, 
at first she told me that I rode too fast, and she could not 
keep up with me : and, when I rode a little slower, she passed 
me, and complained that I lagged behind. I was not to be 
made the slave of caprice ] and I resolved to begin as I 
meant to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly 
out of her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I was 
sure she could not miss it ; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she did, I observed her to 
be in tears. 

Thjs. it must be allowed, wag,,...3^ing nlar_ be ^ of .con- 
n ubial feli city ; but ther^ doubt t%t.,^X9hns^/ th^^h 

he thus a injpst!afiectio na te 

the last mbmeht of Mrs.jbbn^n’s 
li^: and in his “ Prayers and Ivied itati 6ns,” we find very 
remarkable evidence that his regard and fondness for her 
never ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose he 
hired a large house, well situated near his native city. In the 

Dr. Johnson’s political principles ran high, both in church and state ; he wished power 
to the King and^ to the Heads of the Church, as the laws of England have established ; 
but I know he disliked absolute power ; and I am very sure of his disapprobation of the 
doctrines of the church of Rome ; because about three weeks before we came abroad, he 
said to my Cornelia, ‘ you are going where the ostentatious pomp of church ceremonies 
attracts the imagination ; but If they want to persuade you to change, you must remember, 
that by increasing your faith, you may be persuaded to become Turk/ If these were not 
the words, I have kept up to the express meaning.” — M.] 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for 1 736, there is the following advertise^ 
ment : At Edial, near Eichfield, in Staffordshire, young 

gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
Languages, by Samuel Johnson.” But the only pupils that 
were put under his care were the celebrated David Garrick 
and his brother George, and a Mr, Offely, a young gentleman 
of good fortune who died early. As yet, his name had nothing 
of that celebrity which afterwards commanded the highest 
attention and respect of mankind. Had such an advertise- 
ment appeared after the publication of his London, or his 
Rambler, or his Dictionary, how would it have burst upon 
the world ! with what eagerness would the great and the 
wealthy have embraced an opportunity of putting their sons 
under the learned tuition of Samuel Johnson. The truth, 
however, Js, that he was not so .well qualihed for being^ 
teacher oL elements, and a conductor in learning by regular 
gradations, as men of inferiour powers of mirid. His own 
adquisitfons had been made by fits and starts, by violent 
irruptions into the regions of knowledge ; and it could not be 
expected that his impatience would be subdued, and his 
impetuosity restrained, so as to fit him for a quiet guide to 
novices. The art of communicating instruction, of whatever 
kind, is much to be valued; and I have ever thought that 
those who devote themselves to this employment, and do tbqir 
duty with diligence and success, are entitled to very high 
respect from the community, as Johnson himself often maih- 
tained. Yet I am of opinion, that the greatest abilities are not 
only not required for this office, but render a man less fit for iF. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson's beautiful 
remark, 

“Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 

Ah"dTH.cTi flie*young idea how to shoot ! ” 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only by 
mind at ease,” a mind at once calm and cle^ ; but that a mine! 
g^^ij^and impetuous like that of Johnson, cannbf be fixSi 
for any length of time in minute attention^ and must be “So 
fre^ehtly irritated by unavoidable slowness and errour in the 
advances of scholars, as to perform the duty, with little 
pleasure to the teacher, and no great advantage to the pupils. 
Gqo^jtempenas .al most essentiaL requisite in a Preceptor, 
Horace paints the character as bland: 

tt ^ pueris olim dant crtistula blandi 

JOoctores^ elementa 'veltnt ut discere przma.’^ 
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Johnson was^not more satisfied with__ his s jtuatjon^as the 

•master of than with, that "of Jhe^ usher of a school ; 

heed not wonder, therefore, that he did not keep his 
academy above a year and a half. From Mr. Garrick^s account 
he did not appear to have been profoundly reverenced by his 
pupils. His oddities of manner, and uncouth gesticulations, 
could not "blit be the subject of merriment to tb,em ; and in 
palrticular, the young rogues used to listen at the door of his 
bed-chamber, and peep through the key-hole, that they might 
turn into ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness for 
IMrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by the familiar appella- 
tion of Tetty or Tetsey^ which, like Betty or Betsey^ is provinci- 
ally used as a contraction for Elizabeth^ her Christian name, 
but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of 
her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to me as 
very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance, 
with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced by thick painting, 
and increased by the liberal use of cordials ; flaring and fan- 
tastick in her dress, and affected both in her speech and her 
general behaviour. I have seen Garrick exhibit her, by his 
exquisite talent of mimickry, so as to excite the heartiest bursts 
•of laughter ; but he, probably, as is the case in all such repre- 
sentations, considerably aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to be 
pursued in the instruction of youth is authentically ascertained 
by the following paper in his own hand-writing, given about 
this period to a relation, and now in the possession of Mr. 
J ohn Nichols : 

'' Scheme for the Classes of a Grammar School. 

“ Whe^^ the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, 
■!s perfectly mastered, let them learn 

“Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to 
translate out of the introduction, that by this means they may 
learn the syntax. Then let them proceed to 

“ Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same authour. 

“ Class II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or 
Justin, with the translation. 

‘‘N.B. The first class gets for their part every morning the 
rules which they have learned before, and in the afternoon 
learns the Latin rules of the nouns and verbs. 

“ They are examined in the rules which they have learned, 
<svery Thursday and Saturday. 
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^‘The second class does the same whilst they are in 
Eutropius ; afterwards their part is in the irregular nouns and 
verbs, and in the rules for making and scanning verses. They 
are examined as the first. 

‘‘Class III. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the morning, and 
Cossads Commentaries in the afternoon. 

“ Practise in the Latin rules till they are perfect in them ; 
afterwards in Ivlr. Leeds’s Greek Grammar. Examined as 
before. 

“ Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at the same 
time to write themes and verses, and to learn Greek ; from 
thence passing on to Horace, &c. as shall seem most proper. 

“ I know not well what books to direct you to, because you 
have not informed me what study you will apply yourself to. 
I believe it will be most for your advantage to apply yourself 
wholly to the languages, till you go to the university. The 
Greek authours I think it best for you to read are these : 

“ Cebes. 

“AElian. 1 

“Lucian by Leeds. j-Attick. 

“Xenophon. J 

“ Homer. lonick. 

“Theocritus. Dorick. 

“ Euripides. Attick and Dorick 

“Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dialects^ 
beginning with the Attick, to which the rest must be referred. 

“In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the latter 
authours, till you are well versed in those of the purest ages ; 
as Terence, Tully, Csesair, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus,, 
Virgil, Horace, Phsedrus. 

“ The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to attain 
a habit of expression, without which knowledge is of little use. 
This is necessary in Latin, and more necessary in English ; and 
can only be acquired by a daily imitation of the best and 
correctest authours. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt 
that he was insensibly furnishing his mind with various know- 
ledge ; but I have not discovered that he wrote any thing 
except a great part of his tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter 
Garrick, the elder brother of David, told me that he remem- 
bered Johnson’s borrowing the Turkish History of him, in 
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order to form his play from it When he had finished some 
part of it, he read what he had done to Mr, Walmsley, who 
objected to his having already brought his heroine into great 
distress, and asked him, *‘how can you possibly contrive to 
plunge her into deeper calamity !” Johnson, in sly allusion to 
the supposed oppressive proceedings of the court of which 
Mr. Walmsley was registrar, replied, “Sir, I can put her into 
the Spiritual Court ! 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of 
Johnson^s abilities as a dramatick writer, and advised him to 
finish the tragedy, and produce it on the stage. 

T ohnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, the 
grea 7 Ti 33 ~or"^nius and exertion, where talents of every 
hWe'theTulIest scope, and the highest encouragemem. It is 
a'membrabie circumstance that his pupil David Garrick 'went 
thither at the same time,^ with intent to complete his education, 
and follow the profession of the law, from which he was soon 
diverted by his decided preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of these two eminent men to the 
metropolis, was many years afterw’ards noticed in an allegorical 
poem on Shakespeare’s Mulberry-tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the 
ingenious authour of “The Tears of Old- May-day.” 

They were recommended to Mr Colson,^ an eminent mathe- 
matician and master of an academy, by the following letter 
from Mr. Walmsley : 

“ To the Reverend Mr, Colson, 

“bear sir, Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

“ I had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to 
you ; but I cannot say I had a greater affection for you upon 

1 Both, of them used to talk pleasantly of this their first journey to London. Garrick, 
evidently meaning to embellish a little, said one day in my hearing, ‘we rode and tied.' 
And the Bishop of Killaloe fDr. Barnard] informed me, that at another time, when 
Johnson and_ Garrick were dining together in a pretty large_ company, Johnson humor- 
ously ascertaining the chronology of something, expressed himself thus : “ that was the 
year w’hen I came to London with two-pence half-penny in my pocket " Garrick over-' 
hearing him, exclaimed, “eh? what do you say? with two-pence half-penny in your, 
pockef?" — Johnson. “ Why, yes; when 1 came with two-pence half-penny in wejj/ pocket,! 
and thou, DaN^r, with three half-pence in thine. ’* 

2 [The Reverend John Colson was bred at Emmanuel College in Cambridge, and in 
2728, when George the Second visited that University, was created Master of Arts. About 
that time he became First Master of the Free School at Rochester, founded by Sir Joseph 
WilUamson- In £739, he was appointed Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, on the death of Professor Sanderson, and held that ofSce till 
1759, when he died Ke published Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, translated 
from the French of I’Abbi^ Nodet, 3 yo. 1732, and some other tracts. Our authour, it is 
believed, was mistaken in stating him to have been Master of an Academy. Garrick, 
probably, during his short residence at Rochester, lived in his house as a private pupil. 

The character of Gelidus, the philosopher, in the Rambler, (No. 24} was meant to 
represent this gentlemaxi. See Mrs. Pioazfs Atusceiotes, &c. p. 49. — M.J 
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it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to yon, 
as well by an early friendship, as by your mnny excellent and 
valuable qualifications ; and, had I a son of niy own, it v;oiild 
be my ambition, instead of sending him to the University, to 
dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

“He, and another neighbour of mine, one IMr. Samuel 
Johnson, set out this morning for London together. Davy 
Garrick is to be with you early the next week, and 'Mr, Johnspn 
to try his fate writh a trage^, and to see to get himself emplo^d 
in some translation, either from the Latin or the French. 
T oEnson is _a .very, good, scholar and poet, and I have gre^ 
hqpespviii turn out a fine tragedy-writgr. If it should any way 
lie in your way, doubt not but you would be ready to recom- 
mend and assist your countryman. 

“G. Walmsley.’’ 


How he employed himself upon his first coming to London 
is not particularly knownd I never heard that he found any 
protection or encouragement by the means of hlr. Colson, to 
whose academy David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told 
me, that Mr. Walmsley gave him a letter of introduction to 
Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson wrote some things 
for him ; but I imagine this to be a mistake, for I have dis- 
covered no trace of it, and I am pretty sure he told me, that 
Mr. Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen was engaged 
in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and he knew 
how lie couT^ITve“ih the "cheapest mannex;. His first lodgm^s 
wefe^aFthe house of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, 
adjoining Catharine-street, in the Strand. “ I dined (said he) 
very well for eight-pence, with very good company, at the Pine- 
Apple in New-street, just by. Several of them had travelled. 
They expected to meet every day ; but did not know one 
another’s names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine ; but I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread 
for a penny, a nd pve the waiter a^ p;|,gnnv ; 

served , nav. better than the re st, for, they gave the waite r 

■*Tle at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fermented 

1 One curious anecdote was communicated by himself to Mr. John Nichols. _ Mr. 
Wilcox, the bookseller, on being informed by him that his intention was to get his liveli- 
hood- as an authour, eyed his robust frame attentively, and with _a significant look, said, 
“You had better buy a porter’s knot.” He howevei added, Wilcox was one of mv beat 
f r ie n t ^ ” 
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liquors : a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many 
years together^ at different periods oi his life. 

His Ofellus in the Ari of Living hi Lo?idon^ I have heard 
him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, 
and who bad practised his own precepts of economy for several 
years in the British capital He assured Johnso n, who, I 
suppose, was then meditatinjy...to try his fortune in Lo ndo n, 
but was_ ^ appxehen^^^. _ a 

yHT^s ^ejiQug bjto ^enable^a jRQaaT::.tCL-J,lyg^ being 

con^mptible. He allowed ten pounds for cloatfis anctlmin* 
He said a man mighriiv epma^a rhetlat eighte en-p eace a we ek ; 
few people would inquire where he lodged ; and if they did, it 
was easy to say, ‘ Sir, I am to be found at such a placed By 
s.pending: t hree-pence ijn^ coff ee-hous e, h e^might b e f or_SQp ie 

hours co mpany ; he might d ine for si x- 

pencerB reakfas t on hreajdjmd jmilk for a penny, an^H icLwit h- 
-cle_a n -shir Uday ^ 

xisitsd' I have heard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom he recollected wuth esteem and kindness, and 
did not like to have one smile at the recital “ This man 
(said he, gravely) was a very sensible man, who perfectly 
understood common affairs : a man of a great deal of know- 
ledge of the world, fresh from life, not strained through 
books. He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Bir- 
mingham. Finding himself master of so much money, he 
set off for ’West Chester, in order to get to Ireland. Fie 
returned the horse, and probably the ten pounds too, after 
he got home.” 

Considering Johnson's narrow circumstances in the early 
part of his life, and particularly at the interesting sera of his 
launching into the ocean of London, it is not to be wondered 
at, that an actual instance, proved by experience, of t he possi - 
biiity of enjoying the intellectual luxury of social life upon a 

lii Tatten tio n, arni^e 
ev er recofle cted by him as a circi^stM^ce^f^uch inipo^taQce. 
He amuseH"TBrmseTi7 "T^^femember, by computing how much 
more expence was absolutely necessary to live upon the same 
scale with that which his friend described, when the value of 
money was diminished by the progress of commerce. It may 
be estimated that double the money might now with difficulty 
be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, th ere was one b r illiant .xircuy - 
staSd^i^’cSeeFEnul"'^^ well acquainted w-it h M r . _ Henr y 
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Herv'ey,^ one of the branches of the noble family of that naate, 
who had been quartered at Lichfield as an ufiiccr of the arsty, 
and had at this time a house in London, where Johnson w;as 
frequently entertained, and had an opportunity of meeting 
genteel compaxty. Not very long before his death, he men- 
tioned this, anjoiig other particulars of his life, which he was 
kindly communicating to me; and he described this early 
friend Harry Hervey,” thus : ‘‘He was^a vicious manj^ bj^t 
very kind tq^ me. If you call a dog Herv£u% i shalTlove him/*" 
‘He told me he had now written only three acts of his Irene, 
and that he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwich, 
where he proceeded in it somewhat further, and used to com- 
pose, walking in the Park ; but did not stay long enough at that 
place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him to Mr. 
Edward Cave, which, as a link in the chain of his literary 
history, it is proper to insert : 


“To Mr. Cave. 

“ Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
Church-street, July rs, 1737. 

“ SIR, 

“ Having observed in your papers ver y u ncommon offerg 
of encouragement to men of letters, I have chosen™ being a 
stfangeF Th London, to communrS.te to you the following 
design, which, I hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage to 
both of us. 

“ The History of the Council of Trent having been lately 
translated into French, and published with large Notes by Dr. 
Le Courayer, the reputation of that book is so much revived in 
England, that, it is presumed, a new translation of it from the 
Italian, together wdth Le Courayer’s Notes from the French, 
could not fail of a favourable reception. 

“ If it be answered, that the History is already in English, 
it must be remembered, that there was the same objection 
against Le Courayer’s undertaking, with this disadvantage, that 
the French had a version by one of their best translators, 


1 The Honourable Henry He^ey, t^d son of th e first Earl of Bristol, quitted, 
army and took oj^rs. He married a sister 01 Sir inomaslStoi^^ ' gotthe 

iiaaeifHSScSe^^d^sumed the name and arms of that family. Vide Collins’s Peerage. 

[The Honourable Henry Hervey was nearly of the same age with Joimson, haying been 
born about nine months before him, in the year 1709. He m arried Cathy ine,_ the.sister.of S ir 
T homas Ast on, in 17 39 ; ,a nd as that lady had seven sisters, 

of her brother under hi s will . Mr. trervey tooT^c^ 

I ^ ; about which time, it 

I is DelievSTb® entered into holyS^!^?^M 7 p 
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whereas you cannot read three pages of the English History 
without discovering that the style is capable of great improve- 
ments ; but whether those improvements are to be expected 
from this attempt, yon must judge from the specimen, vv^hich, if 
you approve the proposal, I shall submit to your examination. 

“ Sugpc^e Jhe merit of the versions equal, we may hope tha t 
the^additiori”of the hfotes. will turn the balance in our favour, 
considering the reputation of the Annota^r. 

Be pleased to favour me w'ith a sj)eedy answer, if you are 
not willing to engage in this scheme ; and appoint me a day to 
wait upon you, if you are. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble se-n-ant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson.” 

It should seem from this letter, though siibscribe-^d with his 
own name, that he had not yet been introduced to hlr. Cave. 
We shall presently see what was done in consequence of the 
proposal which it contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichheld, where 
he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there h e at las t finished his 
tragedy, which was not executed with lns^rapi3ity""~*bf com- 
position upon other occasions, but vras slowly and painfully 
elaborated. A few days before his death, while burning a 
great mass of papers,, he picked out from among them the 
original unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand- 
writing, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose favour a copy 
of it is now in my possession. It contains fragments of the 
intended plot, and speeches for the different persons of the 
drama, partly in the raw materials of prose, partly worked up 
into verse ; as also a variety of hints for illustration, borrowed 
from the Greek, Roman, and modem writers. The hand- 
writing is very difficult to be read, even by those who were best 
acquainted with Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which at 
all times was very particular. The King having graciously 
accepted of this manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Eang- 
ton made a fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be 
bound up with the original and the printed tragedy ; and the 
volume is deposited in the King’s library. His Majesty was 
pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of i lls., rich., in^hpught^^and^iiaig;^^ 
expression s ; and of the disjecta membra scattered throughout, 
Soas^yS unarranged, a good dramatic poet might avail him- 
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self with considerable advantage. I shall give my readers 
some specimens of different kinds, distinguishing them by the 
Itaiick character. 

Nor ihhzk to say hers zvill I siop^ 

Here •will I fix the ihnits Djiransy^resston^ 

Nor farther the az'e 7 zgi 72 g rage ofheaaen. 

When giiilt like this once tzarlonrs in the breast^ 

Those holy bei?tgs^ 'whose tinseeji direction 
Gtiides throttgh the tnaze of life the steps of man ^ 

Fly the detested mansiofts of impiety ^ 

And quit their charge to horrotir and to rsi/nP’ 

A small part only of this interesting admonition is preserved 
in the play, and is varied, I think, not to advantage : 

‘‘ The soul once tainted with so foul a crime, 

No more shall glow with friendship’s hallow’d ardour 
Those holy beings v, hose superior care 
Guides erring mo rials to the paths of vi^'tue, 

Affrighted at impiety like rhine. 

Resign their charge 10 baseness and to ruin.” 

** I feel the soft infection 
Flush in my cheek, a?id wander in ?tzy z'ezns. 

Teach me the Grecian arts of soft persnasionT 

** Stire this is love, which heo'etofore I conceived the dream of idle maidss, 
and wanton poets T 

Though no comets or p^'odigies foretold the ruin of Greece, sights whfch 
heaven must by another miracle enable ns to miderstand, yet might it if 
foreshewn, by ioke^ts no less certain, by the vices which always bring it 

This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself, as iollows : 

LEON 7'r us. 

** That power that kindly spreads 

The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 

To warn the wand’ring linnet to the shade. 

Beheld, withotit concern, expiring Greece, 

And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

DEMETEIDS. 

“A thousand homd prodigies foretold it ; 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking States, 

When public villany, too strong for justice. 

Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin. 

Can brave Teontius call for airy wonders, 

Wliich cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 

When some neglected fabrick nods beneath 
The weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 

Must heaven despatch the messengers of light. 

Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall ? ” 
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^Iaho^iet (to IPvENE). “ T have ti-ied ihee^ and joy to find that thou 
dcservest to be loved by Mahomet^ — ivith a mind yreat as his 07J»n, Sure, 
thou art an errotir of nattire^ and an exception to the rest of tky sex, and art 
immortal; for sentiments like thine svere never to sink into nothing. 2 
thought ail the thoughts of the fair had been to select the graces of the day, 
dispose the co/ou?'S f the flaunting {flowing) robe, tune the voice and roll the 
eye, place the ge?n, choose the dress, a7id add 7iew roses to the faded cheek, 
out — sparkling.'* 

Thus in the tragedy : 

Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine ; 

Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy face ; 

I thought, forgive my fair, the noblest aim, 

The Strongest effort of a female s^ ul 
Was but to choose the graces of the day, 

To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 

Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 

And add new roses to the faded cheek.” 

I shall select one other passage, on account of the doctrine 
^’hich it illustrates. Irene observes, that the Supretne Being 
will accept of virtue, whatever outward circumstances it may be 
accompafiied zvith, azid may be delighted with varieties of worship : 
but is answered. That variety cannot affect that Being, who, 
infinitely happy in his own perfectio7ie, wants no external 
gratifications ; nor can infinite truth be delighted with falsehood ; 
that though he may guide or pity those he leaves m dark?iess, he 
ahando?is those who shut their eyes against the bea^ns of dayj^ 
Johnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his return to it at this 
time, was only for three months ; and as he had as yet seen 
but a small part of the wonders of the Metropolis, he had little 
to tell his to%vnsmen. He related to me the following minute 
anecdote of this period : In the last age, when my mother 
lived in London, there were two sets of people, those who gave 
the wall, and those who took it ; the peaceable and the 
quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, after having been 
in London, my mother asked me, whether I was one of those 
who gave the wall, or those who took it. Now it is fixed that 
every man keeps to the right ; or, if one is taking the wall, 
another yields it ; and it is never a dispute.” ^ 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson ; but her 
daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, was left with her 
relations in the country. His lodgings were for some time in 
Woodstock -street, near Hanover-square, and afterwards in 
Castle-street, near Cavendish-square. As there is something 
pleasingly interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. *32 [Sep. 20]. 
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through all his different habitations, I shall, before this work 
is concluded, present my readers with an exact list of his 
lodgings and houses, in order of time, which, in placid con- 
descension to my respectful curiosity, he one evening dictated 
to me, but without specifying how long he lived at each. In 
the progress of his life I shall have occasion to mention some 
of them as connected with particular incidents, or with the 
writing of particular parts of his works. 1 o some, this minute 
attention may appear triding: but when we consider the 
punctilious exactness with wdiich the different houses in which 
Milton resided have been traced by the wTiters of his life, a 
similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in the biographer of 
Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely 
finished and fit for the stage, he was very desirous that it 
should be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that 
Johnson and be went together to the Fountain Tavern, and 
read it over, and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, 
the patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to have it acted at his 
house ; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, probably 
because it was not patronized by some man of high rank ; and 
it was not acted till 1749, when his friend David Garrick was 
manager of that theatre. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, begun and carried on by 
Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Sylvanus Urban, had 
attracted the notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent 
degree, before he came to London as an adventurer in 
literature. He told me, that when he first saw St. John’s 
Gate, the place where that deservedly popular miscellany was 
originally printed, he beheld it with reverence.” I suppose, in- 
deed, that every young authour has had the same kind of feeling 
for the magazine or periodical publication which has first enter- 
tained him, and in which he has first had an opportunity to see 
himself in print, without the risk of exposing his name. I 
myself recollect such impressions from The Scots Magazine,’'* 
which was begun at Edinburgh in the year 1739, been 

ever conducted with judgement, accuracy, and propriety. I yet 
cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. John- 
son has dignified the Gentleman’s Magazine, by the importance 
with which he invests the life of Cave ; but he has given it still 
greater lustre by the various admirable Essays which he wrote 
for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends to make 
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a complete list of his writings, and talked of doing it, I believe 
wTth a serious intention that they should all be collected on his 
own account, he put it off from 3"ear to year, and at last died 
without having done it perfectly* I have one in his own hand- 
writing, which contains a certain number ; I indeed doubt if 
he could have remembered every one of them, as they were 
so numerous, so various, and scattered in such a multiplicity 
of unconnected publications ; nay, several of them published 
under the names of other persons, to whom he liberally con- 
tributed from the abundance of his mind. We must, there- 
fore, be content to discover them, partly from occasional 
information given by him to his friends, and partly from internal 
evidenced 

His first performance in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
for many years was his principal source for employment and 
support, was a copy of Latin verses, in INtarch 173S, addressed 
to the editor in so happy a style of compliment, that Cave 
must have been destitute both of taste and sensibility, had he 
not felt himself highly gratified. 

Ad Urbanum. 

Urbane, mtllis fesse lahorihus^ 

Urbane, nnlHs vide calumniis^ 

Cui fronie sertum in erztdiid 
jPerpeiub viret et virebii ; 

Quid moliatur gens imiiantium^ 

Quid et mineiur, solicitus parum^ 

Vacare^ solis perge Afusisy 
Jtcxta animo studiisque felix, 

Lhtguis procacis plumbea spicula, 

Fidensy sziperbo fraiige sile^itio ; 

Victrix per obstanies catervas 
Sedulitas animosa iendet, 

Intende nerves, jpori is ^ inanihus 
Risurus olzjn nisibus iemuli ; 

Intende jam nerves, kabebis 
Pariicipes operce Catmenas, 

JVen ulla Musis pagina gratior, 

Qitam qu£F severis ludicra jmigere 
Novii, fatigata??iqtte nugis 
Utilibus recreare merztem. 

1 Wiiile in the course of my narrative I enumecrate Hs writings, I shall take care that 
my readers shall not be left to waver in doubt, between certainty and conjecture, with 
•regard to their authenticity ; and, for that piirpose, shall mark with an asiertsk (*) those 
which he acknowledged to his friends, and with a dagger (f) those which are ascertained 
to be his by interoai evidence* "When any other pieces are ascribed to him, I shall give 
my reasons. 
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l^exante Nymphis s£rfx IIy<^oHd£, 

JdcSiF f'urot'etn sic viola acljzizat 
Immisia^ sic Iris reful^et 

u^Elhereis variaia/ucisd S. J. 

It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as a r ej^ul ar 
coa^utpp^jn bis mlg a^ erhTy" wbicli’ he prohably 0 " f> tainecL a 
toTerable iiveiiho^. At what time, or by what means, he had 
acquired a competent knowledge both of French and Ita Ham 
I"3o^ot know; but he 

sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part of his labour 
l^ich consisted in emendation and improvement of the pro- 
ductions of other contributors, like that employed in levelling 
ground, can be perceived only by those w^ho had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the original with the altered copy. What 
we certainly know to have been done by him in this way, was 
the Debates in both houses of Parliament, under the name of 

1 A translation of this Ode, by an unknown correspondent, appeared in the Magazintt 
for the month of May following : 

** Hail Urban ! indefatigable man. 

Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil 

W^hom num'rous slanderers assault in vain ; 

Whom no base calumny can put to foil. 

But still the laurel on thy learned brow 
Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 

*‘What means the servile imitating crew. 

What their vainblust’ring. and their empty noise, 

Ne'er seek: but still thy noble ends pursue. 

Unconquer’d by the rabble’s venal voice, 

Still to the IVIuse thy studious mind apply, 

Happy in temper as in industry. 

®‘ The senseless sneerings of an haughty tong^ue, 

Unworthy thy attention to engage, 

Unheeded pass - and tho’ thej,' mean thee wrong, 

Assiduous dilieence coniounas its loss, 

bWose. 

** Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the course, 

Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 

Exert thy powers, nor fear a rival’s force, 

But thou shalt smile at all his vain efforts ; 

Thy labours shall be crown’d with large success : 

The Muse’s aid thy Magazine shall bless, 

** No page more grateful to th’ hai*monious nine 
Than that wherein thy labours* we survey ; 

Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine, 

(Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 

W’here in improving, various joys we find, 

A welcome respite to the weaned mind. 

** Thus when the nymphs in some fair verdant mead, 

Of various fiow’rs a beauteous wreath compose. 

The lovely violet’s azure-painted head 
Adds lustre to the crimson-blushing rose. 

Thus sjilendid Iris, with her vaxied dye, 

Shines in. the aether, and adorns the sky. 


BRITON.' 
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The Senate of Lilliput/’ sometimes with feigned denomina- 
tions of the several speakers j sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their real names, in the manner of 
w'hat is called anagram, so that they might easily be decyphered. 
Parliament then kept the press in a kind of mysterious awg^ 
Vr^iicli“lnacie it necessary to have recourse to such devices. 
biif time it has acquired an unrestrained freedom, so that the 
people in all parts of the kingdom* have kTaif, open, and exact 
report of the actual proceedings of their representatives and 
legislators, which in our constitution is Jhighly to be valued ; 
though, uiiquesilohably, there has of late been too m*uch 
reason to complain of the petulance with which obscure 
scribblers have presumed to treat men of the most respectable 
character and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman's Magazine was,^for 
several" yeafsj ''“executed by Mr. William Guthrie, a man . who 
deserves' td“ be respectably recorded in the^ literary annal^of 
this*CGttntry. He was descended of an ancient family in Scot- 
lari'd f"'biit having a small patrirriony, and being an adherent of 
the^ unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept of any 
office in the state ; he therefore came to London, and em- 
ployed his talents and learning as an “ Authour by profession." 
His \yritings in, history^ criticism, and politicks, had considerable 
was the first English historian who had recourse 
to that authentick source of information, the Parliamentary 
J ournals ; and such was the power of his political pen, that, 
at an early period, Government thought it worth their while to 
keep it quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed till his death. 
Tohnson esteem ed him enough^pjmh^^^^^LhisMile.*=shba 
wT itfen . The debateslHT^fEame were brought home 

^d digested by Guthrie, whose memory, though surpassed by 
others who have since followed him in the same department, 
was yet very quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision; and, after some time, when Guthrie had 
attained to greater variety of employment, and the speeches 
were more and ^ jnore e nriched by the .acce^si9ii^M..XQLn^Qa;s 

Jhe_ whplejhimselfi 

fromme scanty notes furnished by persons employed to aftena 
in both houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he 
himself told me, he had nothing more communicated to him 

1 How much poetry he wrote, I know not ; but he informed me that he was the authour 
of the beautiful little piece, “ The Ea^le and Robin Redbreast,” in the, collection of 
poems entitled, “ The Union,” though it is there said to be written by Archibald Scott, 
^fore the year z6oo. 
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than the names of the several speakers, and the part which 
they had taken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of t£:e best years 
of his life, as a mere literary labourer for gain, not glory/' 
solely to obtain an honest support. He however indulged 
himself in occasional httle sallies, which the French so happily 
express by the term jeux a esprit^ and which will be noticed in 
their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and **gay*e 
the world assurance of the AlAx/^was his London, a Po^m, 
inTmitation of the Third Satire of Juveogl ; wli^h came out 
in Flay this year, and burst forth with a splendour, the^raysjDf 
which will for ever encircle his nan^. "Boileau bad imitated 
t!Te‘ same satire with great success, ar^piying it to Paris : but an 
attentive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he is much 
excelled by the English Juvenal, Oldham had also imitated it, 
and applied it to London : all T.vhich performances concur to 
prove, that great cities, in ever}’’ age, and in every country, will 
furnish similar topicks of satire. Whether Joirnson had pre- 
viously read Oldham’s imitation, I do not know ; but it is not 
a little remarkable, that there is scarcely any coincidence found 
between the two performances, though upon the very same 
subject. The only instances are, in describing London as the 
sink of foreign worthlessness : 

the common shore ^ 

Where France doth all her filth and ordure pour.” 

Oldham. 

“ The common shore of Paris and of Rome.” 

Johnson. 

and, 

“No calling or profession comes amiss, 

A needy mo7zsteur can be what he please,” 

Oldham. 

“All sciences a fasting monsieur knows.” 

Johnson. 

The particulars which Oldham has collected, both as exhibit- 
ing the horrours of London, and of the times, contrasted with 
better days, are different from those of Johnson, and in general 
well chosen, and well exprest.^ 

1 I own it pleased me to find among:st them one trait of the manners of the age in I^on* 
don, in the last century, to shield frorn the sneer of English ridicule, what was some time 
ago too common a practice in ray native city of Edinburgh I 

“ If what I’ve said can’t from the town affright 
Consider other dangers of ike nighty 
When brickbats are from upper stories thrown. 

And emptied ckamber-fots eante pouring do'tvr. 

From garret Tvzndozosf 
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There are, in OMhara^s invitation, many prosaick verses and 
bad rhymes, and his poem sets out with a strange inadvertent 
blunder : 

Thrh nrach concern’d to leave rny dear old friend, 

I nrjst, however, his design commend 
Of rixing in the country’ 

It is plain he was not going to leave his friotd ; his friend was 
going to leave A young lady at once corrected this with 

good critical sagacity, to 

Tho’ much concern’d to lose my dear old friend.” 

There is one passage in the original, better transfused by 
Oldham than by Johnson : 

“A’z*/ kahet Infelix f^anpertas dtirius In se, 

Quam quod ridicuhs homines J'ac if 

which is an exqmsihe,^reniark,..on the galling meanness and 
contempt ann^e3^to pov^ty : Johnson’s imitation is, 

** Of a!l the griefs that harass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” 

Oldham’s, though less elegant, is more just : 

Nothing in poverty so ill is borne. 

As its exposing men to grinning scorn.” 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, I am 
sorry that I neglected to ascertain with precision, from John- 
son's own authority. He has marked upon his corrected copy 
of the first edition of it, “Written in 1738;” and, as it was 
published in the month of May in that year, it is evident that 
much time was not employed in preparing it for the press. 
The history of its publication I am enabled to give in a very 
satisfactory manner ; and judging from myself, and many of 
my friends, I trust that it will not be uninteresting to my 
readers. 

may be certain, though it is not expressly named in 
the following letters to IMr. Cave, in 1738, that they all relate 
to it : 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“Castle-street, Wednesday Morning. 

“ sir , [Ido dale, 1738 .] 

“ When I took the liberty of writing to you a few days 
ago, I did not expect a repetition of the same pleasure so soon ; 
for a pleasure I shall always think it, to converse in any man- 
ner with an ingenuous and candid man; but having the 
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inclosed poem in my hands to dispose of for the benedt of the 
authour, (of whose abilities I shall say nothing, since I send 

you his performance,) I believed I could .not prccure nicre 

advantageous terms from any person than from y^a, wmo have 
so* nfiich distinguished yourself by your generous encoura^- 
n“ht'^of poetry; and whose judgement of that art nothing 'but 
ybujr commendation of my trine ^ can give me any occasion to 
call in question. I do not doubt but you will look over this 
poem with another eye, and reward it in a different manner 
from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he is to 
purchase, and considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help 
taking notice, that besides what the authqor may_hppe_ for ^ 
arxount of his abilities, Tie Sas likewise " another claim, to ygpr 
fega'rd, as he lies at present under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances ‘of fortune. I beg, therefore, that you will favour me 
vv*th a letter to-morrovr, that I may know* what you can aiford 
to allow him, that he may either part with it to you, or find out, 
(which I do not expect,) some other way more to his satisfac- 
tion. 

I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have transcribed 
it very coarsely, which, after having altered it, I was obliged to 
do, I will, if you please to transmit the sheets from the press, 
correct it for you ; and take the trouble of altering any stroke 
of satire which you may dislike. 

“By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, you 
will not only encourage learning, and relieve distress, but 
(though it be in comparison of the other motives of very small 
account) oblige in a very sensible manner, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

**siR, “Monday, No. 6, Castle-street, 

“I AM to return you thanks for the present you were so 
kind as to send by me, and to intreat that you will be pleased 
to inform me by the penny-post, whether you resolve to print 
the poem. If you please to send it me by the post, wdth a note 
to Dodsley, I will go and read the lines to him, that we may 
have his consent to put his name in the title-page. As to the 
printing, if it can be set immediately about, I wdll be so much 
the authouris friend, as not to content myself with mere solici- 
tations in his favour. I propose, if my calculation be near the 
truth, to engage for the reimbursement of all that you shall lose 

i His Ode “ Ad Urbanum,” probably. — Nichols. 
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by an impression of 500 : providedj as you very generously 
propose, that the profit, if any, be set aside for the authour's 
use, excepting the present you made, which, if he be a gainer, 
it is nt he should repay. I beg that you will let one of your 
servants write an exact account of the expense of such an 
impression, and send it with the poem, that I may know what 
I engage for. I am very sensible, from your generosity on this 
occasion, of your recard to learning, even in its unhappiest 
state ; and cannot but think such a temper deserving of the 
gratitude of those who sufibr so often from a contrary disposi- 
tion. I am, Sir, Your most humble Servant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson/^ 

‘‘To Mil Cave. 

‘‘ sin, [Ad/ daieJl 

“ I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dodsley's : as I 
remember the number of lines which it contains, it will be no 
longer than Eugenio/ with the quotations, which must be 
subjoined at the bottom of the page ; part of the beauty of the 
performance (if any beauty be allowed it) consisting in adapting 
JuvenaFs sentiments to modern facts and persons. It will, 
with those additions, very conveniently make five sheets. And 
since the expense will be no more, I shall contentedly insure 
it, as I mentioned in my last. If it be not therefore gone to 
Dodsley’s, I beg it may be sent me by the penny-post, that I 
may have it in the evening. I have composed a Greek 
Epigram to Eliza, ^ and think she ought to be celebrated in as 
many different languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me 
wDrci when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way 
to walk. I would leave my Epigram, but have not daylight to 
transcribe it. I am, Sir, . “ Your’s, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“ SIR, [A^ datebj 

“ I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter, and will not 
fail to attend you to-morrow with Irene, who looks upon you 
as one of her best friends. 

“ I was to-day with hir, Dodsley, who declares very warmly 
in favour of the paper you sent him, which he desires to have 
a share in, it being, as he says, a crediiahle thing to be concerned 

1 A poem, published in 1737, of which see an account under April 30, T773. 

2 [The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. This lad;]^ of whom frequent mention will be 
found in these Ivlemoirs, w'as daughter of Nicholas Ch.rter, D-D. She died in Clarges- 
street, Feb. 19, rSob, in her eighty-ninth year. — M.3 
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:V. I knew not what answer to make tul I had consulted vou, 
2:or what to demand on the aaithour's part, but am vcr/ willing 
that, if you please, he should have a part in it, as he will 
undoubtedly be more diligent to disperse and promote it. If 
you can send me vrord to-rnorrow what I shall say to him, I 
will settle matters, and bring the poem v.ith me for the press, 
which, as the town empties, we cannot be too quick with, I 
am, Sir, ‘^Youds, fee, 

^bSAM. Johnson/’ 

To us who have long known the_ ma nij fo rce; _ bold . sp iri t, 
and masterly vershicalion of this poem, it is a matter of 
cunosity 'to observe the diffidence with w'hich its autfi^r 
hfougfipjt forward into publick notice, iwhhe^jne is so caut ious 
as not to avow it to be his pvyn produoUan ; and with what 
humility he offers to allow* the printer to “ alter any stroke of 
satire which he might dislike.” That any such alteration was 
made, we do not knovr. If we did, we could not but feel an 
|iadignant regret ; but hovr painful is it to see that a writer of 
I such vigorous powers of mind was actually in such distress, 

I that the small profit wffiich so short a poem, however excellent, 

^ could yield, was courted as a ‘‘relief.” 

It has been generally said, I know not with what truth, that 
Johnson offered bis “ London” to several booksellers, none of 
whom would purchase it. To this circumstance Mr. Derrick 
alludes in the following lines of his “Fortune, a Rhapsody 

Will no kind patron Johnson own? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the tow*n? 

And every publisher refuse 

The offspring of his happy Muse?” 

But we have seen that the worthy, mo dest, and ing^ej^us 
Mr. Robert Dodsiej^had Taste'SiougKTo^ Its uncom- 

mon merit, anTTKou^Yit cireditable'^fo" have"' A' sharigf icT^it. 
TSe^Ct^ is*, tHat, at a future conference, he bargained for the 
whole property of it, for which he g.ave J ohnson ten guineas ; 
who told me, “I might perhaps hav^''Xcceped“ of iSsl^Sut 
that Paul Whitehead had a little before got ten guineas for a 
poem ; and I would not take less than Paul Whitehead.” 

I may here observe, that Joh nson app eared to me to tin^r- 
value Paul Whitehead upon 'every occasion " wheii*^lier^as 

did noY^o him justice; but 
wEeSuOF considered that FauTW’hifehead was a memSer of a 
riotous and profane club, we may account for Johnson’s having 
a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was indeed, unfor- 
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ton^te in being not only slighted by Johnson, but violently 
attacked by Cliurcbill, who utters the following imprecation : 

** IVlny J (cun '.vorse disgrace on manhood fait ?) 

Be born a Whuebead, and baptized a Paul 1 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the authour 
of so brilliant and pointed a satire as ‘^Manners.” 

Johnson’s London'’ v/as published in blay, 173S and it 
is remarkable, that it came out on the same morning with 
Pope’s satire, entitled '' 1738;” so that England had at once 
its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors. The Reverend 
Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted 
for some obliging communications, was then a student at 
Oxford, and remembers well the effect which ** London ” pro- 
duced. Every body was delighted with itj^and'"?Kere*Being no 
name to itjTEe “Wst Luz of tlie literary circle w^as, “here is an 
unknown poet, greater even than Pope.” And it is recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that j-ear,^ that it ‘^got Jto the 
second edition in the course of a ’week.” 

“""One'" of , the warmest patrons of this poem on its first 
app^xSice w^as General Oglethorpe wLose “strong b'enevo- 
lence*^ of ~souL' w^as unabated during the course of a very long 
life ; though it is painful to think, that he had but too much 
reason to become cold and callous, and discontented with the 
world, from the neglect which he experienced of his piiblickand 
private w’orth, by those in vv^hose power it v/as to gratify so 
gallant a veteran with marks of distinction. This^extiajoaMinai;y 
person was as remarkable for his learning and taste, as for Jus 
otli^T^^eimnent ' quali ties^ ; ag^„iio, ma n 'w as more" Jpromp t, 
aHive5i”‘‘““andi”^eher6u^^ in encouraging merit. '"T ,, hav e . 
JbEnsbn“grHeffiTIy acknb\vledgeV in"hls presence, the kin d an d 
eftectuar support which he" gave to his "‘^XoiVdoh^^^ tliough 

un^dquaTfite'd with itsjauthour. ' 

ToPEr then ^ tilled the poetical thrpne vdthout a rival, it 

1 Sii Joiin Hawbins, p. 26 , tells us, “ The event is antedated, in the poem of ‘ Lon- 
don but in every particular, except the difference of a year, what is there said of the 
departure of Thales, must be understood of Savage, and looked upon as true history.” 
This conjecture is, 1 believe, entirely groundless. I have been assured that Johnson said 
he was not so much as acquainted with Savage, when he wrote his “ London." If the 
departure mentioned in it was the departme of Savage, the event was not antedated but 
foreseen', for “London" was published in May, 1738, and Savage did not set out for 
W’ales till July, 1759. However well Johnson could defend the credibility of second sz^ht, 
he did not pretend that he himself was possessed of that faculty. 

[The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted wdth Savage, when he published 
his “ Lontdon,” may be doubtful. Johnson took leave of Savage when be went to Wales 
in 1739, and must have been acquainted with him before that period. See his Life of 
Savage. — A. Chalmers.] 

2 Page 269. 
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may reasonably be presumed, must have been particul arly 
struck by the sudden appearance of such a P'pet ; andj 
credit;, let it be remembered^ that his feelings and conduct mz 
the occasion were candid and liberal Ke requested Hr, 
Richardson, son of the painter, to endearour to find out who 
this new authour was. Mr. Richardson, after some inquiry, 
having infbrmed him that he had discovered only that his 
name was Johnson, and that he was some obscure man, Pope 
said, He will soon be dete?'ri,"' ^ Vde shall presently see, 
from a note written by Pope,‘^ that he was himself aftenvards 
more successful in his inquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found a few 
rhymes which the critical precision of English prosody at this 
day would disallow, cannot be denied ; but with this small 
imperfection, 'which in the general blaze of its excellence is not 
perceived, till the mind has subsided into cool attention, it is, 
undoubtedly, one of the noblest productions in our language, 
both" for sentiment and expression. The nation was then in 
tMr ferment 'against the Court and the Ministry, which some 
years after ended in the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole ; and 
as it has been said, that Tories are \Vhigs when out of place, 
and Whigs Tories when in place ; so, as a 'Whig Administra- 
tion ruled with w^hat force it could, a Tory Opposition had all 
the animation and all the eloquence of resistance to power^ 
aided by the common topicks of patriotism, liberty, and 
independence 1 Accordingly, we find in Johnson’s ‘‘London” 
the most spirited invectives a’gatfiSt tyranny and oppress!®®, 
the warmest predilection for his own country, and the ptfrest 
love of virtue ; interspersed -with traits of his own particul^ 
clwacter "and situanon, not ' omitting his prejudices 
“true-born Englishman,” ^ not only against foreign countrie^s, 
but against Ireland and Scotland. On some of these topicks I 
shall quote a few passages : 

“ The cheated nation’s happy fav’rites see ; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me.” 

“ Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desart yet unclaim’d by Spain ? 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information, of the younger Richardson. 

3 [See p. 81.— M.] 

3 It is, however, remarkable, that he uses the epithet, which undoubtedly, since the 
union between England and Scotland, ought to denominate the natives of both parts of 
our island, 

“ “Was early taught a Briton’s right to prize.** 
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Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression's insolence no more.’’ 

‘*How, when competitors like these contend, 

Can sztrly Virtue hope to find a friend ? '' 

“ This mournful truth is every where confess’d, 

AVe maj easily conceive with vrhat feeling a great mind J,jke 
hi^ cramped and galled by narrow circumstances, uttere<i.«this 
last line,* which he marked by capitals. The whole of the 
poern'ls eminently excellent, and there are in it such proofs of 
a knowledge of the world, and of a mature acquaintance with 
life, as cannot be contemplated without wonder, when we 
consider that he was then only in his twenty-ninth year, and 
had yet been so little in the ‘^busy haunts of men.’^ 

Yet, while we admhe tha..ppetical ...excellence of this poem, 
candour oBTiges^uT j:o allow, that the fame of patnotism^^^d 
z^nor'“ pd pujS‘"ie ^^ whfcli' it' is . frapghj; JFaSJ ng "jult 

causeT^l'hlSe was, in truth, no “ oppression j the “nation 
^^Tnof “cheated.” Sir Robert 3VjglpQlg was a w ise and a 
beneyoknt minis, t^er, w^oZtli^g ht.. tfe.e "liapmness~' "ar^ 
j^ospenty bf a commercial country li ke o urs., would be best 
pr o^5ted "by' peac e, wli fch he a ccbrdin gly. ^maigt^^ ^ "^°wT5 i 
ve ry long'per^ dT” JdKnson him self a fterward s 
fionesd^acknowiedgeH'arem of TTaTpoT ^^ pm fieAcalTed 


mcea st ar ; 

^^ -a. meteo r.” But Jobnson^s juvenile poem was naturally 
impregnated with the fire of opposition, and upon every 
account was universally admired. 

fQiough thus elevated into fame, and conscious of uncciinmon 
powersTTI!^*^^^ not^fl mrTmsthhgB^fi^er^^ or, I may rather 
say, whic^Sii^mi^ht have su ppose d 

wpug^We urged him to endeaypjjir 

w as his inflSr5re''3igmtE I SLQharacte ^^ t hat he pq u ld^notL^^tP^^ 
t o^fflSt the gre5-j without which hardly any man has made 
his way to a high station. He could not expect to produce 
many such wmi’lcs as his “London,” and he felt the hardships? 
ofjw xitin^^ far. .Lxg ad j he was therefore, willing to resume the 
office of a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, though moderate 
income for his life ; and an offer being made to him of the 
mastership of a school,^ p rovided he could obtain the degree 

1 In a billet written by Mr. Pope in the following year, this school is said to have been 
in Shropshire ; but as it appears from a letter from Earl Gower, that the trustees of it 
were “some woithy gentlemen in Johnson’s neighbourhood," 1 in my first edition 
suggested that Pope must have, by mistake, written Shiopshire, instead of Staffordshire. 
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of Maste r of Ay tg. Dr. Adam s was applied to, 
to know whether that could Be Ranted. 
from "THe^J mv^ ^ he had made such 

a ^ureTtnTKe literary world, it v^s^Aen thgu£lu_ top great^a 
favour^ to be-aaked. 

"“Fo^e^ without any knowledge of him but from his London,’’ 
recommended him to Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure 
for him a degree from Dublin, by the following letter to a. 
friend of Dean Swift : 

“SIK, 

“ Mr. Samuel Johnson (authour of London, a satire, and' 
some other poetical pieces) is a native of this country, and- 
much respected by some worthy gentlemen in his neighbour- 
hood, who are trustees of a charity-school now vacant ; the 
certain salary is sixty pounds a year, of which they are 
desirous to make him master ; but, unfortunately, he is not 
capable of receiving their bounty, which zao?//d make hwi happy 
for life^ by not being a Master of Arts ^ which, by the statutes 
of this school, the master of it must be. 

“Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think that I 
have interest enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to 

But I have since been obliged to Mr. Spearing, attorney-at-law, for the following informa- 
tion ; — “William Adams, foimerly citizen and haberdasher of London, founded a school 
at Newport, in the county of Salop, by deed dated 27th November, 1656, by which he 
granted the ‘ yearly sum of sjxijy pounds to such able and learned schoolmaster, from 
time to time, being of godly life and conversation, who should have been educated at one 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, and had taken the degree of Master of Arts, 
and was well read in the Greek and Latin tongues, as should be nominated from time to 
time by the said \VilUani Adams, during his life, and after the decease of the said William 
Adams by the governours (namely, the Master and Wardens of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany of the Cit}^ of London) and their successors.’ The manour and lands out of which 
the revenues for the maintenance of the school were to issue are situate a.t Kn ghton and 
Adbaston^ in the county op StajffordA From the foregoing account of this foundation, 
particularly the circumstances of the salary being sixty pounds, and the degree of Master 
of Arts_ being a requisite qualification in the teacher, it seemed probable that this was the 
school in contemplation ; and that Lord Gower erroneously supposed that the gentleman 
who possessed the lands, out of which the revenues issued, were trustees of the charity. 

Such was probable conjecture. But in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for May, 1793, 
there is a letter from Mr. Henn, one of the m2«,ters of the school of Appleby, in Leicester- 
shire, in which he writes as follows : 

“I compared time and circumstance together, in order to discover whether the school 
in question might not be this of Appleby. Some of the trustees at that period were 
* worthy gentlemen of the neighbourhood of Lichfield.’ Appleby itself is not far from the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield . the salary, the degree requisite, together with the time oj" 
election^ all agreeing with the statutes of Appleby. The election, as said in the letter, 
‘could not be delayed longer than the nth of next month,’ which was the nth of 
September, just three months after the annual audit-day of Appleby school, which is 
always on the nth of June ; and the statutes enjoin, ne ullius preeceptorum cleciio diuiius 
trihus, mensibus moraretur, &c. 

“ These I thought to be convincing proofs that my conjecture was not ill-founded, and 
that, in a futux-e edition of that book, the circumstance might be recorded as fact. 

“ But what banishes every shadow of doubt is the Miuute^book of the school, which 
declares the head -mastership to be at that time vacant.” 

I cannot omit returning thanks to this learned gentleman for the very handsome manner 
in which he has in that letter been so good as to speak of this work. 


C 2 
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Dean Swift, to persuade the University of Dublin to send a 
diploma to me, constituting this poor man Master of Arts in 
their University. TheyhigMy extol the man’s J,eaxniug;,^,^d 
pr o^bity ; and will norDe''‘pei§ua3ed University will 

mUeany difficulty of conferring such a favour upon a stranger, 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They say, he is not afraid 
of the strictest examination, though he is of so long a journey ; 
and will venture it, if the Dean thinks it necessary ; choosing 
rather to die upon the road, than be starved to death in translat- 
ing for booksellers ; which has been his only subsistence for 
some time past. 

“ I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than those 
good-natured gentlemen apprehended ; especially as their 
election cannot be delayed longer than the nth of next 
month. If you see this matter in the same light that it 
appears to me, I hope you will burn this, and pardon me for 
giving you so much trouble about an impracticable thing ; 
but. if IsaiMfli^=there4s-a-|)r-obabilitY of qbtaiaitig^ ths^^aKgur 
as ked,, J „an^ure_ your ,bu m ajit ty ,-aaL.gEaee«§ity,..f.9... reliev e 
ment^n"^ distress,^ incline you to serve the poor man , 
witKour'my adding any more to the “trouble ‘ I have Sready 
given you, than assuring you that I am, with great truth, Sir, 

‘‘ Your faithful servant, 

«« Gower.” 

‘'Trentham, Aug. i, 1739 -’* 

It was, perhaps, no small disappointment to Johnson that 
this respe£table application^ not the- „-desir ed effec t ; yet 
TO^nSmcKTeasorTTfa'^^^^^ both for himself and his 

country, to rejoice that it did not succeed, as he might 
probably have wasted in obscurity those hours in which he 
afterwards produced his incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other effort to emancipate 
himself from the drudgery of authourship. He applied to Dr. 
Adaias . of the C^siafla^^'lyYieS^Ia. 

jus an^ advocate there, 
\mhout a doctor’s degree in Civij^LawT "^""*® I am (sai3"'^KeJ“a 
stranger to these studies ; but whatever is a profession, 
and maintains numbers, must be within tbe reach of common 
abilities, and some degree of industry.’’ Dr. Adams was much 
pleased with Johnson’s design to employ his talents in that 
manner, being confident he would have attained to great 
eminence. And, indeed, I cannot conceive a man better 
qualified to make a distinguished figure as a lawyer ; for, he^ 
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would have brought to his profession a rich store of various 
knowledge, an uncommon acuteness, and a command of 
language, in which few could have equalled, and none have 
surpassed him. He who could display eloqut^nce and wit in 
defence of the decision of the House of Commons upon Mr, 
Wilkes’s elation for Middlesex, and of the unconstitutional 
taxation of our fellow-subjects in America, must have been a 
powerful advocate in any cause. But here, also, the want of^ 
degree was an insurmountable bar. 

"TTe^was, "therefore, ^u the^ecessity of persevering in that 
course, into which he had been forced ; and we find, that his 
pro posal from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, fo r a, t ransl j.tjp n of 
FathSrpaul Sarpi’s History, was accepted. ^ 

Some sheets of this translation were printed oif, but the 
design was dropt ; for it happened, oddly enough, that another 
person of the name of Samuel Johnson, Librarian of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, and Curate of that parish, engaged in 
the same undertaking, and was patronised by the Clergy, 
particularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 
Several light skirmishes passed between the rival translators, 
in the news-papers of the day ; and the consequence was that 
they destroyed each other, for neither of them went on with 
the work. It is much to be regretted, that the able performance 
of that celebrated genius Fra Paoio, lost the advantage of 
being incorporated into British Literature by the masterly 
hand of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John Nichols, 
a paper in Johnson’s hand-writing, entitled ‘‘Account between 
Mr. Edward Cave and Sam. Johnson, in relation to a version 
of Father Paul, &c. begun August the 2d, 1738 by which it 
appears, that from that day to the 21st of April, 1739, Johnson 
received for this work 49/. ys, in sums of one, tw’-o, three, and 
sometimes four guineas at a time, most frequently two. And 

1 In the Weekly Miscellany, October ai, 1738, there ajppeared the following advertise, 
ment: *'Just published j proposals for printing the History of the Council of Trent, 
translated from the Italian of Father Paul Sarpi ; with the Authour’s Life, and Notes 
theological, historical, and critical, from the French edition of Dr. Le Courayer. To 
which are added. Observations on the History, and Notes and Illustrations from various 
Authours, both printed and manuscript. By S. Johnson, t. The work will consist of 
two hundred sheets, tnd be two volumes in quarto, printed on good paper and letter, a. 
The price will be tSs each volume, to be paid, half a guinea at the delivery of the first 
volume, and the rest at the delivery of the second volume in sheets. 3. Twopence to be 
abated for every sheet less than two hundred- It may be had on a large paper, in three 
volumes, at the price of three guineas ; one to be paid at the time of subscribing, another 
at the delivery of the first, and the rest at the delivery of the other volumes. The work 
is now in the press, and will be diligently prosecuted. Subscriptions are taken in by Mr. 
Dodsiey in Pall-Mall, Mr- Rivington, in St. Paul's Churchyard^ by E. Cave at St. John’s 
Gate, and the Translator, at No, 6, in Castle-street, by Cavendish-square,” 
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it is curious to observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy 
with which Johnson had pasted upon it a slip of paper, which 
he has entitled Small account/' and which contains one 
article, “ Sept. 9th, Mr, Cave laid down 2s. 6 d” There is 
subjoined to this account, a list of some subscribers to the 
work, partly in Johnson's handwriting, partly in ihsL of another 
person ; and there follows a leaf or two on which are written a 
number of characters vrhich have the appearance of a short 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to learn. 

‘'To Mr. Cave. 

“siR, Wednesday. 

“I DID not care to detain your servant while I wrote 
an answer to your letter, in which you seem to insinuate that I 
had promised more than I am ready to perform. If I have 
raised your expectations by any thing that may have escaped 
my memory, I am sorry \ and if you remind me of it, shall 
thank you for the favour. If I made fewer alterations than 
usual in the Debates, it was only because there appeared, and 
still appears to be, less need of alteration. The verses to 
Lady Firebrace ^ may be had when you please, for you know 
that such a subject neither deserves much thought, nor requires 
it. 

“ The Chinese stories ^ may be had folded down when you 
please to send, in which I do not recollect that you desired ao)7 
alterations to be made. 

“ An answer to another query I am v^ery willing to write, and 
had consulted with you about it last night, if there had been 
time ; for I think it the most proper way of inviting such a 
correspondence as may be an advantage to the paper, not a 
load upon it. 

“ As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to determine their 
degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. You may, if you please, 
still have what I can say ; but I shall engage with little spirit 
in an affair, which I shall hardly end to my own satisfaction, 
and certainly not to the satisfaction of the parties concerned.® 

“As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my proposal, 
but have met with impediments, which, I hope, are now at an 

3 Thejr afterwards appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine with this title— Verses to 
Lady Firehrace, at Bary A.'ssizes.” 

® Du Haide’s Description of China was then publishing^ by Mr. Cave in weekly 
numbers, whence Johnson was to select pieces for the embellishment of the Magazine. — 
Nichols. 

® The premium of forty pounds proposed for the best poem on the Divine Attributes is 
here alluded to. — N ichols. 
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end j and if you find the progress hereafter not such as you 
have a right to expect, you can easily stimulate a negligent 
translator. 

If any or all of these have contributed to your discontent, 
I will endeavour to remove it ; and desire you to propose the 
question to which you wish for an answer. 

** I am, Sir, 

‘‘Your humble servant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson."' 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“ SIR, date, ] 

“ I AM pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- 
mentary cannot be prosecuted with any appearance of success ; 
for as the names of the authours concerned are of more weight 
in the performance than its own intrinsick merit, the pubiick 
will be soon satisfied with it. And I think the Exaraen should 
be pushed forward with the utmost expedition. Thus, ‘ This 
day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope's Essay, &c. containing a 
succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the 
System of the Fatalists, with a Confutation of their Opinions, 
and an Illustration of the Doctrine of Free-will ; " [with what 
else you think proper.] 

“ It will, above all, be necessary to take notice, that it is a 
thing distinct from the Commentary. 

“ I was so far from imagining they stood still, ^ that I con- 
ceived them to have a good deal beforehand, and therefore was 
less anxious in providing them more. But if ever they stand 
still on my account, it must doubtless be charged to me ; and 
whatever else shall be reasonable, I shall not oppose ; but beg a 
suspense of judgement till morning, when I must entreat you to 
send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have copy to 
spare. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your's, impransus^ 

“ Sam. Johnson," 

“ Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let the boy 
recall them from the booksellers." 

But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave concerning a 
translation of Crousaz's Examen of Pope's Essay on Man, and 
gave advice as one anxious for its success, I was long ago coii- 

1 The^ Compositors in Mr. Cave's printing-oiEce, who appeared by this letter to have 
then waited for copy. — Nichols. 
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vinced by a perusal of the Preface, that this translation was 
erroneously ascribed to him ; and I have found this point 
ascertained, beyond all doubt, by the following article in Dr. 
Birch’s Manuscripts in the British Museum : 

'^Elis^ Carters, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. 

‘‘ Verswnem tuam Rxaynuits Cronsaziani jam perlegi. Sum- 
mam stjli et elegafiti am ^et in re difficiUima proprietatem^admiraius, 
Dabam Novemb. 2^"* 1738.’^^ 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Mr. Seward, 
that she was the translator of the Examen.” 

It Johnson’s last quoted letter to Mr. 

Cave concludes with a fair confession that he had not a dinner ; 
arid . 10s Aojes^s rernarkable, that though in this state of want 
hiim^lf, his ben ey glen t heart was not insensible to the ne cess i- 
t ijs" of a n“^]luniMe labourer in ^ literature, as appears from the 
very next letter : 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“bear sir, \jNo date,^ 

“You may remember I have formerly talked with you about 
a Military Dictionary. T he e ldest Mr. Mac.b^n, who was with 
Mr. Clambers, ha^jeij good materials for such a w^fk, which 
I have seen, and~^will do it at a_ very low r^e. ^ I think the 
terms of War an Navigation might be comprised, with good 
explanations, in one 8vo. Pica, which he is willing to do for 
twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a guinea at the second 
impression. If you think on it, I will wait on you with him. 

“ I am, Sir, 

‘‘ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Pray lend me Topsel on Animals.” 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean was a 
native of Scotland. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine of this year, Johnson gave a 
Life of Father Paul ; ^ and he wrote the Preface to the Volume,! 
which, though prefixed to it when bound, is always published 
with the Appendix, and is therefore the last composition 
belonging to it. The ability and nice adaptation with which. Jie 

could...jd£aw up a "pf elatQ ry"^ar^^TO"s'~‘^^^ peculiar 

e' ^ellencie^ . 

T[t appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to Mrs. 

3. Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4323. 2 Xhis hook was published. 
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Elizabeth Carter ; for in a letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, 
November 28, this year, I find Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. 
to undertake a translation of JBoethius de Cons, because there is 
prose and verse, and to put her name to it when published.^’ 
This advice was not followed ; probably from an apprehension 
that the work was not sufficiently popular for an extensive sale. 
How well Johnson himself could have executed a translation of 
this philosophical poet, we may judge from the following speci- 
men which he has given in the Rambler : {Motto to No, 7.) 

O qui perpettid mundiim. ratione gtibernas^ 

Terrarum cceliqtLe sator / 

Disjice terrence nebulas et ponder a mo /is, 

Atque tzio splendore mica.! 7u namque serenum, 

Tu requies iranquilia pits, Te cernere Jinis^ 

Principiuzn, vector, dux, semzia, terzninus, idem.*’ 

O Thou whose power o’er moving worlds presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 

On darkling man in pure effulgence shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

i ’Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast, 

With silent confidence and holy rest ; 

From thee, great God! we spring, to thee we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end ! 

In 1739, beside the assistance which he gave to the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, his writings in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
were, “ The Life of Boerhaave,”* in which it is to be observed, 
that he discovers that love of chymistry which never forsook 
him ; An Appeal to the Publick in behalf of the Editor ; ” t 
“An Address to the Reader t “An Epigram both in Greek 
and Latin to Eliza,” * and also English verses to her ; * and, 
“A Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch.”* It has been erroneously 
supposed, that an Essay published in that Magazine this year, 
entitled “The Apotheosis of Milton,” was written by Johnson; 
and on that^ supposition it has been improperly inserted in the 
edition of his works by the Booksellers, after his decease. Were 
there no positive testimony as to this point, the style of the 
performance, and the name ofShakspeare not being mentioned 
in an Essay professedly reviewing the principal English poets, 
would ascertain it not to be the production of Johnson, But 
there is here no occasion to resort to internal evidence ; for my 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assured me, that it 
was written by Guthrie. His separate publications were, “A 
Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, from the 
malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr, Brooke, Authour of 
Gustavus Vasa,” * being an ironical Attack upon them for their 
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Suppression of that Tragedy ; and, ‘‘M arnior Norfolciense ; or an 
Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in rnonkislTRhyme, 
lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk, by Pro bus Bri- 
TANNicus.” * In this performance, he, in a feigned inscrip- 
tion, supposed to have been found in Norfolk, the county, of 
Sir Robert Walpole, then t he o bnoxious pnmeTnSistS^of this 

the JBruni^ck~I^slicc.e§S^ anCliEe 
iffiasures^bf^ government^ consequent upon jt. ^ To this 
suf^se^ propLecy he added a Commentary, making each 
expression apply to the times, with warm Anti- Hanoverian 
zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not make so much 
noise' asTvarexpe^eT, '^ahd, therefor^ ‘hTd hdf' a Wery ‘^extensive 
cifculaTionr^^BiiT John Hawkins relates, that ^‘warrants were 
issued, and messengers employed to apprehend the author; 
who, though he had forborne to subscribe his name to the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursuit of him had dis- 
covered ; and we are informed, that he lay concealed in Lambeth- 
marsh till the scent after him grew cold. This, however, is 
altogether without foundation ; for Mr. Steele, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, who amidst a variety of important business, 
politely obliged me with his attention to my enquiry, informed 
me, that “ he directed every possible search to be made in the 
records of the Treasury and Secretary of State’s Office, but 
could find no trace whatever of any warrant having been issued 
to apprehend the author of this pamphlet.” 

^‘Marmor Norfolciense” became exceedingly scarce, so that 
I for many years endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of it. 
At last I was indebted to the malice of one of Johnson’s 
numerous petty adversaries, who, in 1775, published a new 
edition of it, “with Notes and a Dedication to Samuel John- 
son, LL.D. by Tribunus;” in which some puny scribbler 
invidiously attempted to found upon it a charge of inconsistency 
against its author, because he had accepted of a pension from 
his present Majesty and had written in support of the measures 
of government. As a morj jjficai^ mali&e^ 

whichOh^r^^e sqjmany^® ,pf 

’^hen I 

mentioned it to him, supposing that he knew of the re- 
pubiication. To my surprise he had not yet heard of it He 

1 The Inscription and the Translation of it are preserved in the London Magazine for 
the year 1739, p. 244. 
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requested me to go directly and get it for him, which I 
did. He looked at it and laughed, and seemed to be much 
diverted Vvdth the feeble efforts of his unknown adversary, who, 
I hope, is alive to read this account. “Now (said he) here is 
somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly ; yet, if it had 
not. been for you, you rogue, I should probably never have 
seen it.” 

As Mr. Pope’s note concerning Johnson, alluded to in a 
former page, refers both to his “London,’’ and his “Marmor 
Norfolciense,” I have deferred inserting it till now. I am 
indebted for it to Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who per- 
mitted me to copy it from the original in his possession. It 
was presented to his Lordship by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom 
it was given by the son of Mr. Richardson the painter, the 
person to whom it is addressed. I have transcribed it with 
minute exactness, that the peculiar mode of writing, and im- 
perfect spelling of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited to 
the curious in literature. It justifies S wift’s epitheLo f “q?ap£j*- 
spmng^_Ppps»” .on _ a 

dbmmdh^message;;Qard, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, along 
witff^fhe” imitation of Juvenal. 

“This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a Publick- 
school in Shropshire,^ but was disappointed. He has an 
infirmity of the convulsive kind, that attacks him sometimes, so 
as to make Him a sad Spectacle. Mr P. from the Merit of This 
Work which was all the knowledge he had of Him endeavour’d 
to serve Him without his own application ; & wrote to my L^, 
gore, but he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afterw*^®. 
another Poem in Latin with Notes the whole very Humerous 
call’d the Norfolk Prophecy. 

“P ” 

Johnson had been told of this note ; and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds informed him of the compliment which it contained, but, 
from delicacy, avoided shewing him the paper itself. When Sir 
Joshua observed to Johnson that he seemed very desirous to see 
Pope’s note, he answered, “ Who would not be proud to have 
such a man as Pope so solicitous in enquiring about him ? ” 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared to me 
also, as I have elsewhere^ observed, to be of the convulsive 
kind, and of the nature of that distemper called St. Vitus’s dance ; 
and in this opinion I am confirmed by the description which 

1 See note, p. 72. 

® Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (Introduction). 
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Sydenham gives of that disease. “ This disorder is a kind of 
convulsion. It manifests itself by halting or unsteadiness of 
one of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot. 
If the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any 
other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the same 
posture, but it will be drawn into a different one by a convul- 
sion, notw-ithstanding all his efforts to the contrary. ” Sic, 
Joshua Reynoids.t- however, of a different opinion^ and 
favoured me with the following paper. 

“ Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improperly 
called convulsions. He could sit motionless, w^hen he was told 
so to do, as well as any other man. My opinion is, that it pro- 
ceeded from a habit ^ which he had indulged himself ihr q? 
accompi^Ving His thouglits with certain u°ntowix3"/actions^^^ 
tHosH actions ^alwavs appeared tome as if they were meant to 
g gpfoBate som^part of his past conduct . \ was 

nm eng^ed in ^nversation, s uch tHoughts were sure to rus h 
i ntb his min d : and. for~this reason, any company, any emploj^ ^- 
ment what^ ver^ he preferred to hein^ ^ne. " IHe yeat Busing s 
his life (he said) wus from himsp^f; th is_disDOsition 

tie consl^ed as the disease of his min(L._which noth in„c^.ru red 
Hut compa ny] 

One instance of his absence of mind and particularity, as 

it is characteristick of the man, may be worth relating. When 
he and I took a journey together into the West, we visited the 
late Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire ; the conversation turning upon 
pictures, which Johnson could not well see, he retired to a 
corner of the room, stretching out his right leg as far as he 
could reach before him, then bringing up his left leg, and 
stretching his right still further on. The old gentleman 
observing him, went up to him, and in a very courteous 
manner assured him, though it was not a new house, the floor- 
ing was perfectly safe. The Doctor started from his reverie 
like a person waked out of his sleep, but spoke not a word. 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not be dis- 
pleased with another anecdote, communicated to me by the 
same friend, from the relation of Mr, Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house of 
Mr. Richardson, author of Clarissa, and other novels of 
extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see 

3 [Sir Joshua Re3?nolds’s notion on this subject is con-Srmed by what Johnson himself 
said to a young lady, the niece of his friend Christopher Smart. See a note by Mr. 
Boswell on some particulars communicated by Reynolds, in vol. m. under hlarch 30, 
X783.— M .3 
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Richardson, soon after the execution of Dr. Cameron, for 
having taken arms for the house of Stuart in 1745-6; and 
being a warm partisan of George the Second, he observed to 
Richardson, that certainly there must have been some very 
unfavourable circumstances lately discovered in this particular 
case, which had induced the King to approve of an execution 
for rebellion so long after the time when it was committed, as 
this had the appearance of putting a man to death in cold 
blood, ^ and was very unlike his Majesty usual clemency. 
While he was talking, he perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head, and rolling himself 
about in a strange ridiculous manner. He concluded that he 
was an ideot, whom his relations had put under the care of 
Mr. Richardson, as a very good man. To his great surprize, 
how^ever, this figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. 
Richardson were sitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
and burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
as one, who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and barbar- 
ous; mentioning many instances, particularly, that when an 
officer of high rank had been acquitted by a Court Martial, 
George the Second had with his own hand struck his name off 
the list. In short, he 

thatjjogarth^ looked at him with astonishment, and actually 
imagined tKaT this Tdebt. Had been at tlie 'moment mspifeS. 
Neither Sogafth nor "Johnson were made kno'^m to each otHer 
at this interview. 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman^s Magazine the “Pre- 
face,’’ t ‘Hhe Life of Admiral Blake,” * and the first parts of 
those of “Sir Francis Drake,”* and “Philip Barretier,” 2 
both which he finished the following year. He also wrote 
an “ Essay on Epitaphs,” * and an “ Epitaph on Phillips, a 
Musician,” * which was afterwards published with some other 
pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies. This Epitaph 
is so exquisitely beautiful, that I remember even Lord Karnes, 

1 Impartial posterity may, perhaps, be as little inclined as Dr. Johnson was, to justify 
the uncommon rigour exercised m the case of Dr. Archibald Cameron. He was an 
amiable and truly honest man ; and his offence was owing to a generous, though mistaken 
principle of duty. Being obliged, after 1746, to give up his profession as a physician, and 
Lo go into foreign parts, he was honoured with the rank of Colonel, both in the French 
and Spanish service. He was a son of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron, of 
Lochiel ; and his brother, who was the Chief of that brave clan, distinguished himself by 
moderation and humanity, while the Highland army marched victorious through Scot- 
land, It is remarkable of this Chief, that though he had earnestly remonstrated against 
the attempt as hopeless, he was of too heroick a spirit not to venture his life and fortune 
in the cause, when personally asked by him whom he thought his Prince, 

2 [To which in 1742 he made very large additions, which have never yet been incor- 
porated in any edition of Barretier's Life. — A. Chalmers.] 
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Strangely prejudiced as he was against Dr. Johnson, was com- 
pelled to allow it very high praise. It has been ascribed to 
Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at first with the signature G ; 
but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was written by 
Dr. Johnson, and give the following account of the manner in 
which it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting 
together ; when, amongst other things, Garrick repeated an 
Epitaph upon this Phillips by a Dr. Wilkes, in these words : 

** Exalted soul ! whose harmony could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 

Could jarring discord, like Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise. 

And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies.” 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place funeral 
lines, and said to Garrick, ‘‘ I think, Davy, I can make a 
better.'* Then stirring about his tea for a little while, in a 
state of meditation, he almost extempore produced the 
following verses : 

“ Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 

Rest here, distressed by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 

Sleep, undisturb’d, wdthin this peaceful shrine. 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine 

At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with this 
anecdote, he repeated a very pointed Epigram by Johnson, 00 

1 [The epitaph of Phillips is in the porch of Wolverhampton church. The prose part of 
it is curious ; 

“Near this place lies 
Charles Claudius Phillips’, 

Whose absolute contempt of riches 
and inimitable performances upon the violin, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him. 

He was born in Wales, 
made the tour of Europe, 
and, after the experience of both kinds of fortune 
Died in 1732.” 

Mr. Garrick appears not to have recited the verses correctly, the original being as 
follows. One of the various readings is remarkable, as it is the germ of John-son’s 
concluding line ; 

“ Exalted soul, tky va-rious sounds could please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 

Could jarring cr-oivds, like old Amphion, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in peace, till Angels bid thee rise, 

And meet thy Saviour’s consort in the skies.” 

Dr. Wilkes, the authour of these lines, was a Fellow of Trinity College, in Oxford and 
rector of Pitchford, in Shropshire : he collected materials for a history of that county 
and is spoken of by Brown Willis, in hisHJstory of Mitred Abbies, vol. li. p, rSo, But he 
was a native of Staffordshire ; and to the antiquities of that county was his attention 
chiefly confined. Mr. Shaw has had the use of his papers.— Blakeway.] 
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George the Second and Colley Cibber, which has never yet 
appeared, and of which I know not the exact date. Dr. Johnson 
afterwards gave it to me himself ; 

“ Augustus still survives in Maro's strain^ 

And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 

Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing ; 

For Nature form’d the Poet for the King. 

In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine “the Pre- 
face/’ t “ Conclusion of his lives of Drake and Barretier/’ ^ 
“A free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with an Intro- 
duction ; ” t and, I think, the following pieces : “ Debate on 
the Proposal of parliament to Cromwell, to assume the Title 
of King, abridged, modified, and digested f “ Translation 
of Abb^ Guyon's Dissertation on the Amazons t “ Trans- 
lation of Fontenelle’s Panegyrick on Dr, Morin.” t Two 
notes upon this appear to me undoubtedly his. He this vear, 
and the two following, wrote the Parlia mentary Debates. He 
tdl^xM'Tltmself/that he the so ^^m po^^ for 

th ose thr ee years only. He was*^ "not^ 'Tiowe ver,~^FecIsBy exact 
in nis stafemenC'^^ich he mentioned from hasty recollection ; 
for it is sufficiently evident, that his composition of them 
began November 19, 1740, and ended February 23, 1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave’s letters to Dr. Birch, that 
Cave had better assistance for that branch of his Magazine, 
than has been generally supposed ; and that he was indefatig- 
able in getting it made as perfect as he could. 

Thus 2 1 St July, 1735, “I trouble you with the inclosed, 
because you said you could easily correct what is here given 

for Lord C Id’s speech. I beg you will do so as soon as 

you can for me, because the month is far advanced.” 

And 15th July, 1737, “As you remember the debates so far 
as to perceive the speeches already printed are not exact, I beg 
the favour that you will peruse the inclosed, and, in the best 
manner your memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, 
or add any thing that is omitted. I should be very glad to 

have something of the Duke of N le’s speech, which would 

be particularly of service. 

“ A gentleman has Lord Bathurst’s speech to add something 
to.” 

And July 3, 1744, “You will see what stupid, low, abomin- 
able stuff is put ^ upon your noble and learned friend’s ^ 

1 I suppose ?h another compilation of the same kind. 

3 Doubtless, Lord Hardwick. 
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character, such as I should quite reject, and endeavour to do 
something better towards doing justice to the character. But 
as I cannot expect to attain my desire in that respect, it would 
be a great satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work, to 
have the favour of the genuine speech. It is a method that 
several have been pleased to take, as I could show, but I 
think myself under a restraint. I shall say so far, that I have 
had some by a third hand, which I understood well enough to 
come from the first ; others by penny-post, and others by the 
speakers themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. John’s 
gate, and show particular marks of their being pleased.” ^ 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity of Cave. 
It is, however, remarkable, that none of these letters are in the 
years during which Johnson alone furnished the Debates, and 
one of them is in the very year after he ceased from that 
labour. Johnson told me, that as soon as hc^ound, .tha t. th e 
speeches were 

wnte^no, mor e of them ; “ f or he wq-uT d nHT^ accessary to the 
propagation of jfarsehoo^.”~"’'^jT3^ucTrivas the tenderness of 
h1s'*Tonscrenc4 that a short time before his death he expressed 
his regret for his having been the author of fictions, which had 
passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, that the 
debates which he had framed were to be valued as orations 
upon questions of publick importance. They have accordingly 
been collected in volumes, properly arranged, and recommended 
to the notice of parliamentary speakers by a preface, written 
by no inferior hand.^ I must, however, observe, that although 
there is in those debate^ a wonderful store of p olitic al 
inior5iatibh7 an3™very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree that 
they^exHlBTrThe^manffer “oT'^each p'mticular speaker, as Sir 
John Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, what opinion 
can we have of his judgment, and taste in publick speaking, 
who presumes to give, as the characteristicks of two celebrated 
orators, the deep mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the 
yelping pertinacity of Pitt.”® 

This year 1 find that his tragedy of Irene ha4 been fo r some 
time ready fw th^ ^d that his necessities 

desirous qf^effi'ng'as muph „ as„ he couiy "^ritrwithout delay : 
fc5rtiierels"lEHe Tollbmng letter from Mr. Cave in 

1 Birch's MSS. in the British Museum, 430*. 

2 I am assured that the editor is Mr CJeorge Chalmers, whose commercial works are 
well known and esteemed. 

3 Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 100. 
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the same volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, from 
which I copied those above quoted. They were most oblig- 
ingly pointed out to me by Sir William Musgrave, one of the 
Curators of that noble repository. 

*‘Sept. 9, 1741. 

I HAVK put Mr. Johnson’s play into Mr. Gray's ^ hands, 
in order to sell it to him, if he is inclined to buy it; but I 
doubt whether he will or not. He would dispose of the copy, 
and whatever advantage may be made by acting it. Would 
your society, 2 or any gentleman, or body of men that you 
know, take such a bargain ? He and I are very unfit to deal 
with theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it last 
season, but Johnson's diffidence or ^ prevented it.” 

I have already mentioned that “ Irene ” was not brought into 
publick notice till Garrick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1742 ^ he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine the 
“ Preface,” t the “Parliamentary Debates,”'^ “Essay on the 
Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough,” * 
then the popular topick of conversation. This Essay is a short 
but masterly performance. We find him in No. 13 of his 
Rambler, censuring a profligate sentiment in that “ Account ; " 
and again insisting upon it strenuously in conversation.^ “An 
Account of the Life of Peter Burman,” * I believe chiefly taken 
from a foreign publication ; as, indeed, he could not himself 
know much about Burman ; “ Additions to his Life of Barre- 
tier j ” * “ The Life of Sydenham,” * afterwards prefixed to 
Dr. Swan's edition of his works ; “ Proposals for printing 
Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of the Library of the 
Earl of Oxford.” * His account of that celebrated collection 
of books, in which he displays the importance to literature, of 
what the French call a catalogue raisonne^ when the subjects of 
it are extensive and various, and it is executed with ability, 
cannot fail to impress all his readers with admiration of his 
philological attainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the 

1 A bookseller of London. 

2 Not the Royal Society but the Society for the encouragement of learning, of which 
JDr. Birch was a leading member. Their object was, to assist authors in printing ex- 
pensive works. It existed from about 1735 to 1746, when, having incurred a considerable 
debt, it was dissolved. 

8 There is no erasure here, but a mere blank ; to fill up which may be an exercise for 
ingenious conjecture. 

^ [From one of his letters to a friend, written in June, 1^2, it should seem that he 
then fjurposed to write a play on the subject of Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, and to 
have it ready for the ensuing winter. The passage alluded to, however, is somewhat 
ambiguou.s ; and the work which he then had in contemplation may have been a history 
of that monarch. — M.J - 

& Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 167 [Sept, so]. 
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first volume of the Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of 
books were written by him. He was employed in this business by 
Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, who purchased the library 
for 13,000/. a sum which Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manu- 
scripts, was not more than the binding of the books had cost ; 
yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of the sale was 
such, that there was not much gained by it. It has been cbn- 
fidently related, with many embellishments, that Johnson one 
dayj cn p cked^Osbo rne down in his shop, with aT®^iind“"^ut 
SisTootupon his neck. Tfi e simple, trii th ThTab from Johnso n 
hifesilT'^' impertinent me, I Jbeat him. 
But it was not in hfe^c^„rjtywasinbmy." 65 ^jiliambgr.'^ 

A v6t5rffingent“bb server may trace him where we should not 
easily suppose him to be found. I have no doubt that he 
wrote the little abridgement entitled ^‘Foreign History,’’ in the 
Magazine for December. To prove it, I shall quote the Intro- 
duction. ** As this is that season of the year in which Nature 
may be said to command a suspension of hostilities, and which 
seems intended, by putting a short stop to violence and 
slaughter, to afford time for malice to relent, and animosity to 
subside ; we can scarce expect any other account than of plans, 
negociations and treaties, of proposals for peace, and prepara- 
tions for war.” As also this passage : ‘‘ Le t tlmse who despLe 
t he_caDa.city. olthe Swiss, te lj us b y what wof^rful poTicjCo^^ 
wha.t happ y conciliation of^interests, it is brought to pass, that jn 
aT)oHy made' up ofdijffereiit- bQ mmuffltie^^ different^religiaGS, 
t fiSe ^sHouId be no qiyil cpm.mptiQjis, though tlm j>eqplp^,aj;p 
so war-like, that to..jOiominate and raise arf afm^Js the same.” 

to Mr. Astle for his ready""permissibh""tb copy 
the two following letters, of which the originals are in his 
possession. Their contents shew that they were written about 
this time, and that Johnson was now engaged in preparing an 
historical account of the British Parliament. 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ SIR, IM? dafe.] 

“ I BELIEVE I am going to write a long letter, and have 
therefore taken a whole sheet of paper. The first thing to be 
written about is our historical design. 

You mentioned the proposal of printing in numbers, as an 
alteration in the scheme, but I believe you mistook, some way 
or other, my meaning ; I had no other view than that you 
might rather print too many of five sheets than-* of five and thirty. 
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With regard to what I shall say on the manner of proceed- 
ing, I would have it understood as wholly indifferent to me, 
and my opinion only, not my resolution. E77iptoris sit eligere, 

I think the insertion of the exact dates of the most im- 
portant events in the margin, or of so many events as may enable 
the reader to regulate the order of facts with sufficient exact- 
ness, the proper medium between a journal, vdiich has regard, 
only to time, and a history which ranges facts according to 
their dependence on each other, and postpones or anticipates 
according to the convenience of narration. I think the work 
ought to partake of the spirit of history, which is contrary to 
minute exactness, and of the regularity of a journal, wffiich is 
inconsistent with spirit. For this reason, I neither admit 
numbers or dates, nor reject them, 

“ I am of your opinion with regard to placing most of the 
resolutions, &c. in the margin, and think we shall give the most 
complete account of Parliamentary proceedings that can be 
contrived. The naked papers, without an historical treatise 
interwoven, require some other book to make them under- 
stood. I will date the succeeding facts with some exactness, 
but 1 think in the margin. You told me on Saturday that I 
had received money on this work, and found set down 
13 /. 2 S, 6d. reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday. As 
you hinted to me that you had many calls for money, I would 
not press you too hard, and therefore shall desire only, as I 
send it in, two guineas for a sheet of copy ; the rest you may 
pay me when it may be more convenient ; and even by this 
sheet payment I shall, for some time, be very expensive. 

The Life of Savage I am ready to go upon ; and in Great 
Primer, and Pica notes, I reckon on sending in half a sheet a 
day ; but the money for that shall likewise lye by in your 
hands till it is done. With the debates, shall not I have busi- 
ness enough ? if I had but good pens. 

“Towards Mr. Savage^s Life what more have you got? I 
would willingly have his trial, &c. and know whether his de- 
fence be at Bristol, and would have his collection of Poems, 
on account of the Preface; — “The Plain Dealer,”^ — all the 
magazines that have any thing of his or relating to him. 

“I thought my letter would be long, but it is now ended ; 
and I am, Sir, 

“YouFs, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

i “ Th« Plain Dealer ’ was puHished in 1724, and contained some account of Savage. 
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“ The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, when I 
could not quite easily read yours. 

I have read the Italian : — nothing in it is well. 

** I had no notion of having anything for the Inscription.^ I 
hope you don’t think I kept it to extort a price. I could 
think of nothing, till to-day. If you could spare me another 
^guinea for the history, I should take it very kindly, to-night; 

but if you do not, I shall not think it an injury. 1 am 

almost well again. 

To Mr. Cave. 

“ SIR, 

‘‘You did not tell me your determination about the 
Soldiers Lette 7 \^ which I am conlident was never printed. I 
think it will not do by itself, or in any other place, so well as 
the Mag. Extraordinary. If you will have it at all, I believe 
you do not think I set it high, and I will be glad if what you 
give, you will give quickly. 

“You need not be in care about something to print, for I 
have got the State Trials, and shall extract Layer, Atterbury, 
and Macclesfield from them, and shall bring them to you in a 
fortnight ; after which I will try to get the South Sea Report.” 

\_JVb date^ nor signatured\ 

I would also ascribe to him an “ Essay on the Description of 
China, from the French of Du Kalde.” t 

His writings in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1743, are, the 
“ Preface,” t the “ Parliamentary Debates,” f “ Considerations 
on the Dispute between Crousaz and Warburton, on Pope’s 
Essay on Man ; ” f in which while he defends Crousaz, he 
s ^ews an admirable metaphysical acuteness and temperance j n 
CQntroversyj “ Ad Lauram parituram Epigram ma s ; ” * and, 

^ [Perhaps the Runick Inscription, Gent. Mag, vol. xii. p. 132. — M.] 

3 I have not discovered what this was. 

S A ngliacas in-ie-r jnilckerriina Laura puellas^ 

Mox uteri f^o 7 idtiS deposiiti-ra gra.t>e^ 

Adsi'i, Laura, tibi jaciUs Lucina doienti^ 
ddeve tibi 7 ioceat proeniiuisse Deee. 

Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made impromptu. The first line was 

g roposed by Dr. James, and Johnson was called upon by the company to finish it, which 
e instantly did. 

[The following elegant Latin Ode, which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
2743? (vol. xiii. p. 548,) was many years ago pointed out to Janies Bindley, Esq. as 
,ivrittea by Johnson, and may safely be attributed to him. 

AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM. 

Van/e sit arti, sit studio modus, 

Formosa virgo ; sit speculo quies, 
quaerendi decoris 
M 1 1 1 v acuosQ ue cultus. 
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A Latin Translation of Pope’s Verses on his Grotto ; ” ^ and, 
as he could employ his pen with equal success upon a small 
matter as a great, I suppose him to be the authour of an 
advertisement for Osborne, concerning the great Harleian 
Catalogue. 

But I should think myself much wanting, both to my illus- 
trious friend and my readers, did I not introduce here, with 
more than ordinary respect, an exquisitely bea.utifal Ode, -which 
has not been inserted in any of the collections of Johnson’s 
poetry, written by him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector 
informs me, and inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of this 
year. 

Friendship, an Ode.* 

Friendship, peculiar boon of heav’n, 

The noble mind’s delight and pride, 

To men and angels only giv’n, 

To all the lower world deny’d. 


Ut fortuitis verna coloribus 
Depicta vulgo rura magis placent, 

Nec invident horto nuenti 
Divitias operosiores : 

Lenique fons cum murmure pulchrior 
Obliquat ultro praecipitem fugain 
Inter reluctantes lapillos, et 

Ducit aquas temere sequentes : 

Utque inter undas, inter et arbores, 

Jam vere prime dulce strepunt aves, 
arte nulla gratiores 
Ingeminant sine lege cantus : 

Nativa sic te gratia, te nilor 
Simplex decebit, te veneres tuae ; 

Nudus Ctipido suspicatur 
Artifices tiimis apparatus. 

Ergo fluentem tu ; malS: sedula, 

Ne sseva inuras semper acu coniam ; 

Nec sparsa odorato nitentes 
Pulvere dedecores capillos ; 

Quales nec olim vel Ptolemseia 
Jactabat uxor, sideieo in choro 
Utcungue devotse refulgent 
■Verticis exuviae decon ; 

Nec diva mater, cum similem tuse 
Menlita formam, et pulchrior aspici, 

Permisit incomtas protervis 
Fusa comas agitare ventis. 

In vol. xiv. p 46, of the same work, an elegant Epigram was inserted, in answer to the 
foregoing Ode, which was written by Dr. Inyon of Pulham, in Norfolk, a physician, and 
an excellent classical scholar ; 

Ad Autkorem Ca^vninis h.T> Ornatissimam Puisllam 

O cui non potuit, quia culta, placere puella, 

Qui speras Musam posse placere tuam ? — hi.] 
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While love, unknown among the blest, 
Parent of thousand wild desires. 

The savage and the hun?.an bieast 
Torments alike with raging fires ; 

W'ith bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 
Alike o’er all his lightnings fiy ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fa v’ rites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys, 

On fools and villains ne’er descend s 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life’s darksome way ! 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow. 
When souls to blissful climes remove ; 

What rais’d our virtue here below. 

Shall aid our happiness above. 


Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his schoolfellow 
Dr, James, of whom he once observed, no man brings more 
mind to his profession.” James published this year his ‘Medi- 
cinal Dictionary,” in three volumes folio. Johnson, as I under- 
stood from him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals 
for this work ; and being very fond of the study of physick, in 
which James was his master, he furnished some of the articles. 
He, however, certainly wrote for it the Dedic ation to Dr. M ead.t 
which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the" pa 
age of that very eminent ma n A 

'■■“"It''"h~as~been "circuIateSTl know not with what authenticity, 
that J ohnson considered Dr . Bii^ h a s^a du ll wri ter, and said of 
him, “ ; but no 

hand,' thanTTbecomeT a 
torpedo^toj^im, and benuHHs""aTriS!Flac3Hesr^^ the 

literaFure of this courmy^ activity 

and diligence must certainly be acknowledged. We have seen 


‘SIR, 


i “ To Dr. Mead. 


That the Medicinal Diciionary is dedicated to you, is to be imputed only to your 
reputation for superiour skill in those sciences which I have endeavoured to explain and 
tacmtate and you are, therefore, to consider this address, if it be agreeable to you, as one 
*> II otherwise, as one of the inconveniences of eminence. 
However you shall receive it, my design cannot be disappointed ; because this 
pubhck appeal to your judgement will shew that I do not found my hopes of approbation 
upon the Ignorance of my readers, and that I fear his censure least, whose knowledge is 
most extensive. I am, Sir, ® 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ R. James.'* 
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that Johnson honoured him with a Greek Epigram; and his 
correspondence with him, during many years, proves that, he 
had no mean opinion of him. 

“To Dr. Birch. 

“sir, Thursday, Sept. 29, 1743. 

“ I HOPE you will excuse me for troubling you on an 
occasion on wdiich I know not whom else I can apply to ; I am 
at a loss for the Lives and Characters of Earl Stanhope, the 
two Craggs, and the minister Sunderland ; and beg that you 
will inform [me] where I may find them, and send my 
pamphlets, 8 zc, relating to them to Mr, Cave to be perused for 
a few days by, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

His circumstanoe ?L„isLer^^^..^th4<^ time embarrasse.d ; y et h is 
a ffection for h is mot her was SQ.. w^ rni. a nd_so liberal that li e 

This appears from the following 
letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of 
which lies now before me. 

“To Mr. Levett; in Lichfield. 

“sir, December i, 1743. 

“ I AM extremely sorry that we have encroached so much 
upon your forbearance %vith respect to the interest, which a 
great perplexity of affairs hindered me from thinking of with 
that attention that I ought, and which I am not immediately 
able to remit to you, but w Ul pay it j. ! think twelve pounds^jj^i 
t wo mon ths. I look upon'^hls, and on the future" 4 tTr 6 ‘f^st^ 
that moffgage, a s., mv own de bt ; and beg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions how to it, and no t mentirm 
it to m y deaf^fnctKerT^^ necessary to pay this in less 

timerTtelfH^eTcanTro it ; but I take two months for certainty, 
and beg an answer whether you can allow me so much time. 

I think myself very much obliged to your forbearance, and 
shall esteem it a great happiness to be able to serve you. 

I have great opportunities of dispersing any thing that you may 
think it proper to make publick. I will give a note for the 
money, payable at the time mentioned, to any one here that 
you shall appoint. I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

At Mr. Osborne^'s, bookseller, in Gray’s Inn.” 
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It does not appear that he wrote anything in 1744 for the 
Gentleman’s JMagazine, but the Preface.! His life of Barretier 
was now re-published in a pamphlet by itself. But he produced 
one work this year, fully sufficient to maintain the high reputa- 
tion which he had acquired. This was Life of Richer n 

Savag]^ ” * a ^man, of wdiom it Js, difficult to speaflmpartiallv, 
w itho ut wondering t hat he was for .some time, the intimate c orn- 

insoience^^^ugTrSrat i t uHiT^Tet , as he undoubtedly had a warm 
a&(rvig6roTs^Though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its 
varieties, and been 'much in the company of the statesmen and 
wits of his time, he could communicate to Johnson an abundant 
supply of such materials as his philosophical curiosity most 
eagerly desired ; and ^ SaY£iii e!s.... ,m i s fQ^ 

had reduced him to theJLQ^TesjL, st ate of wretc hedness as a write r 
anonim^gether. ^ 

melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage were 
s qi^t i m^ ifT'^Liby extreme indigdnd^/" that theypcouldl npCpay 

^ As a specimen of his temper, I insert the following letter from him to a noble Lord, to 
whom he was under great obligations, but who, on account of bis bad conduct, was 
obliged to discard him. The original was in the hands of the late Francis Cockayne Cust, 
Esq- one of his Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law ; 

Right Honourable Brute, a?id Booby, 

^ “ I FIND you want (as Mr. is pleased to hint,) to swear away my life, that is, the 

life of your creditor, because he asks you for a debt. — The Pubhck shall soon be ac- 
quainted with this, to judge whether you are not fitter to be an Irish Evidence, than to be 
an Irish Peer. — I defy and despise you. 

“ I am, 

“Your determined adversary, 

*‘R. S.*‘ 

2 Sir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that Johnson, “being an admirer 
of genteel manners, was captivated by the address and demeanour of Savage, who, as to 
his exterior, was to a remarkable degree accomplished.” — Hawkins’s Life, p" 52. But Sir 
John's notions of gentility must appear somewhat ludicrous, from his stating the following 
circum.stance as presumptive evidence that Savage was a good swordsman : “ That he 
understood the exercise of a gentleman's weapon, may be inferred from the use made of it 
in that rash encounter which is related in his life.” The dexterity here alluded to was 
that Savage, in a nocturnal ht of drunkenness, stabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed 
him : for which he was tried at the Old Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having “^-grave and 

"^ai.driniQa.n engaamer 


but_ wmeU, u-pon a ne arer acquain tahee . spft en^ an engan-me 

what kinaness he entertained for him, appears from the 
.oliowinu lines in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1738, which I am assured were 
written by Johnson : 

^Ji/Ricardum Savage. 

“ Huniani siudium generis cut pectore Jervei 
O eolat humanii7n ie yhveaique genus." 

. .1 following he .-b* 

^i^ofSa^ge, was communicated to Mr. Boswell, by Mr. RiebarTStSwe^T^ 
^rprpKire, from the information of Mr. Walter Harte, authour of the Life of (^^usSvus 
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for a lodging; so that they have wandered^ together wl^e 
nights’ in the almost incredible scenes 

of ’dTstfess, we may suppose that Savage mentioned many of 
the anecdotes with which Johnson afterwards enriched the life 
of his unhappy companion, and those 6f other Poets. 

Pie told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in particular, 
when Savage and he walked round St. James's-square for want 
of a lodging, they were not at all depressed by their situation; 
but in high spirits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the 
square for several hours, inveighed against the minister, and 
resolved they would sfand by their cou?ii?y?^ 

I ^am^ a fraid, however, that by associating with^^avagej^ho 
was habitual^' Pd^^the’ 'dissipation' "and "licentiousness of the 
town, Johnsppi, though his good principles remained steady, 
did not entirely preserve that conduct, for which, in days of 
greater simplicity, he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector ; 
but was imperceptibly led into some indulgences which occa- 
sioned'much distress to his virtuous Mnd'. ' ' “ ““ 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentick and favourable 
account of his extraordinary friend should first get possession 
of the publick attention, is evident from a letter which he wrote 
in the Gentleman’s Plagazine for August of the year preceding 
its publication. 

“MR. URBAN, 

“ As your collections show how often you have owed the 
ornaments of 3 ^our poetical pages to the correspondence of the 
unfortunate and ingenious Mr. Savage, I doubt not but you 
have so much regard to his memory as to encourage any design 
thdt may have a tendency to the preservation of it from insults 
or calumnies ; and therefore, with some degree of assurance, 
intreat you to inform the publick, that his life will speedily be 
published by a person who was favoured with his confidence, 


Cave answered, by remindins^ him that a plate of victuals was sent behind a screen, which 
was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that he did not choose to appear ; but on hearing 
the conversation, he was highly delighted with the encomiums on his book.” — M.] 

i [As Johnson was married before he settled in London, and must have always had 
a habitation for his wife, some readers have wondered, how he ever could have been 
driven to stroll about with Savage, all night, for want of a lodging. But it should be 
remembered, that Johnson, at different periods, bad lodgings in the vicinity of London ; 
and his finances certainly would not admit of a double establishment. When, therefore, 
he spent a convivial day in London, and found it too late to return to any country 
residence he may occasionally have had, having no lodging in town, he was obliged to 
pass the night in the manner described above ; for, though at that period, it was not un- 
common for two men to sleep together, Savag-e tt-anpiaars. con Id accommodate him with 
nothing but his company in the oo en .a'i r.—The Epierram given aBovel' doubH^s 
""s'lieWs that their acquaintance commenced before April, 1738. 

See p. 70, n. — M.] 
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.^and received from himself an account of most of the trans- 
actions which he proposes to mention, to the time of his 
Iretirement to Swansea in Wales. 

“ From that period, to his death in the prison of Bristol, the 
account will be continued from materials still less liable to 
objection; his own letters, and those of his friends, some of 
which will be inserted in the work, and abstracts of others 
subjoined in the margin. 

‘‘ It may be reasonably imagined, that others may have the 
same design ; but as it is not credible that they can obtain the 
same materials, it must be expected they will supply from 
invention the want of intelligence ; and that under the title of 
‘The Life of Savage,’ they will publish only a novel, filled with 
romantick adventures, and imaginary amours. You may there- 
fore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and wit, by giving me 
leave to inform them in your Magazine, that my account will 
be published in Svo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick-lane.” 

[JVh sig 7 iaiure^ 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came forth from the shop 
of Roberts, between whom and Johnson I have not traced any 
connection, except the casual one of this publication. In 
Johnson’s “Life of Savage,” although it must be allowed that 
its moral is the reverse of — Respicere exe 77 iplar viice morimique 
jubehoP a very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of 
w^arm passions from a too free indulgence of them ; and the 
various incidents are related in so clear and animated a manner, 
and illuminated throughout with so much philosophy, that it is 
one of the most interesting narratives in the English language. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that upon his return from Italy 
he met with it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of its authour, 
and began to read it while he was standing with his arm leaning 
against a chimney-piece. It seized his attention so strongly, 
that, not being able to lay down the book till he had finished 
it, when he attempted to move, he found his arm totally be- 
numbed. T he rapidity with whi ch this work was comp osed^ is 
a wonderfuJjniSilXl^^ Johnson has iSeen'heaffflo” say, “I 
wfd'^Tofty-eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of 
Savage at a sitting ; but then I sat up all night.” ^ 

selected, some of 

'^^ ^!Me .afj4noomiaon_ ment . We, indeeai’occasionaliy’ hhd 

suchvigour and such point, as might make us suppose that the 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 55 [Aug. 19]. 
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generous aid of Johnson had been imparted to his friend. 
Mr, Thomas Warton made this remark to me ; and, in sup- 
port of it, quoted from the poem entitled The Bastard,” a line 
in which the fancied superiority of one ^‘stamped in Nature's 
mint with extasy,” is contrasted with a regular lawful descendant 
of some great and ancient family : 

‘‘No tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” 

But the fact is, that this poem was published some years before 
Johnson and Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in thjs biographical disquisition ^ ^t .here 
appears^ very strong symptpmTif ^^qhnsbh^s ’prejudice against 
mayers 1 a prejudice that may be^attributed to the fo llo^ ng 
causes : first, the impgT ection of his" organs, whicB^ so 
deTective that he was not^'susTeptible fine impressions 
which theatrical excellence produces upon the generality of 
mankind 3 secondly, the jcqld rejection of his tragedy ; and, 
lastly, the brilliant success of tSuxnckpwlib liad beenTus pupil, 
who had' cdme' toTJoh^ lhe''same time with him, not in a 

much more prosperous state than himself, and whose talents he 
undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. H is, beipg 
outstripped^ bx^his pupil in the race of immediate fame, a s wel l 

some indignat ibp . as 
tInnSng that whatever might be Garrick's merits in his art, the 
reward was too great when compared with what the most 
successful efforts of literary labour could attain. At all periods 
of his life J o hnsq n. used to talk contemptuously of 

work he speaks of thein with pecuHar acrimony ; for 
wffich, perhaps,' there' was too" ihucli' reason’ the 

licentious and dissolute manners of those engaged in that 
profession. It is but justice to add, that in our own time such 
a change has taken place, that there is no longer room for such 
an unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told me a pleasant 
anecdo te of Johnson's triumphing over his pupil, David 
great acfdf Tiad ' played sbnie IFttl^Time 
arijbociman'S’-fields, Johnson and Taylor went to see him 
perform, and afterwards passed the evening at a tavern with 
him and old Giffard. Johnson, who was ever depreciating 
stage-players, after censuring some mistakes in emphasis, 
which Garrick had committed in the course of that night's acting, 
said, “ t he have jro t- a kind of rant, with which 

thex«XU3aajn, wi thQu.t„.any^xegar^either t ojaccetir^Fem^asi^ 
Bot h Garric k,,.and 

VOL, I, " 
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endeavoured to refute it ; upon which Johnson rejoined, *‘Well 
now, 111 give you something to speak, with which you are 
little acquainted, and then we shall sea how just my obser- 
vation ik That shall be the criterion. Let me hear you 
repeat the ninth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.^ Both tried at it, said Dr. 
Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, which should be upon 
and /a/se witiiess?^ Johnson put them right, and enjoyed 
his victory with great glee. 

His “Life of Savatie was no.„.s.a QjQer^ubIkbe d^^ the 
foil o\ymiT i ber al praise was giveji^^o it. i n “The Champion ,” a 
periodic^ pape?r*'‘’‘‘nr^^ is, without flattery to its 

autnour, as just and well written a piece as of its kind I ever 
sayr; so that at the same time that it highly deserves, it 
certainly stands very little in need of this recommendation. As 
to the history of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs compose 
this "work, it is certainly penned with equal accuracy and 
spirit, of which I am so much the better judge, as I know many 

of the facts mentioned to be st rictly t rue, ' and verv .Ta irlv 

^ated '^ ^Besid^srTfTTm)r'm?iy the story ofTTrTSavage, but 
innumerable incidents relating to other persons, and other 
affairs, which renders this a very amusing, and, withal, a very in- 
structive and valuable performance. The authour’s obs^er v atioiis 
are narrative is remarkal ^ 

s mo o th,, and well di spose d. His reflections open to all The 
r^esses of the human heart ; and, in a w’^ord, a more just or 
pleasant, a more engaging or a more improving treatise, on all 
the excellencies and defects of human nature, is scarce to be 
found in our own, or perhaps, any other language.” ^ 

Tohnson's partiality tnm entertain no d oub t 
of his story, howeyer^extraordinary and imbrb"bable. It never 
occmTed^'brm to questrbn""liis Being the"" son of the Countess 
of Macclesfield, of whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly 
complained, and the particulars of which are related in so 
strong and affecting a manner in Johnson^s Life of him. 
Johnson w-as certainly well warranted in publishing his 
narrative, however offensive it might be to the lady and her 

^ I suspect Dr. Taylor was inaccurate in this statement. The emphasis should he 
equally upon ska it and as both concur to form the negative injuction ; and /ahe 
"wifftesst like the^ other acts prohibited in the Decalogue, should not be marked by any 
peculiar emphasis, but only be distinctly enunciated. 

[A moderate emphasis should be placed on K eakney.] 

2 T'his character of the Life of Savage was not written by Fielding, as has been supposed, 
but most probably by Ralph, who, as appears from the minutes of the Partners of ‘ The 
Champion ' in the possession of IMr. Reed of Staple Inn, succeeded Fielding in his share 
of the paper, before the date of that eulogium. 
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relations, because her alledged unnatural and cruel conduct to 
her son, and shameful avowal of guilt, were stated in a Life of 
Savage now lying before me, which came out so early as 1727, 
and no attempt had been made to confute it, or to punish the 
authour or printer as a libeller : but for the honour of human 
nature, we should be glad to find the shocking tale not true ; 
and from a respectable gentleman ^ connected with the lady’s 
family, I have received such information and remarks, as joined 
to my own inquiries, will, I think, render it at least somewhat 
doubtful, especially when we consider that it must have 
originated from the person himself who went by the name of 
Richard Savage. 

If the maxim, /a Isum in uno,falsu 7 n in 07 ?znilms, were to be 
received without qualification, the credif of^avage's narrative, 
as conveyed to us, would be annihilated ; for it contains 
some assertions which, beyond a question, are not true. 

I. In order to induce a belief that the Earl Rivers, on 
account of a criminal connection with whom, Lady Macclesfield 
is said to have been divorced from her husband, by Act of 
Parliament, had a peculiar anxiety about the child which she 
bore to him, it is alledged, that his Lordship gave him his 
ow-n name, and had it duly recorded in the register of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. I have carefully inspected that register, 
but no such entry is to be found.^ 

1 The late Francis Cocka3'ne Cust, Esq. one of his Majesty^s Counsel. 

2 1697. 

3 [Ivli. Gust’s reasoning, with respect to the filiation of Richard Savage, always ap- 
peared to me extremely unsatisfactory; and is entirely overturned by the following 
decisive observations, for which the reader is indebted to the unwearied researches of Mr. 
Bindley. — The story on which Mr. Cust so much rejies, that Savage was a supposititious 
child, not the son of Lord Rivers and Lady Macclesfield, but the offspring of a shoemaker, 
introduced in consequence of her real son’s death, was, without doubt, grounded on the 
circumstance of Lady JMaccle.sfield’s having, in 1696, previously to the birth of Savage, had 
a daughter by the Earl Rivers, who died^ in her infancy: a fact, which, as the same 
gentleman observes to me, was proved in the course of the proceedings on Lord 
Macclesfield’s Bill of Divorce. Most fictions of this kind have some admixture of truth 
in them. — M.] 

[From “the Earl of Macclesfield’s Case,” which, in 1697-S, was presented to the Lords, 
in order to procure an act of divorce, it ai.)pearh, that “ Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, 
under the name of Madam Smith, was delivered of a male child in Fo.x Court, near 
Brook-street) Holborn, by Mrs. V/right, a midwife, on Saturday the roth of January, 
1696-7, at six o’clock in the morning, who was baptized on the Monday following, and 
registered by the name of Richard, the son of John Smith, by Mr. Burbridge, assistant 
to Dr. Manningham’s Curate for St, Andrew’s, Holborn : that the child was christened on 
hlonday the 18th of January, in Fox Court ; and, from the piivacy, was supposed by 
Mr Burbridge to be ‘a by-blow, or bastard.’ It also appears, that during her delivery, 
the lady wore a mask; and that Mary Fegler on the next day after the baplism (Tuesday) 
took a male-child, whose mother wa.s called rvladatn Smith, from the house of Mrs. 
Pheasant, in Fox Court, [running from Brook-stieet into Gray's-Inn Lane,] who went by 
the name of Mrs. Lee.” 

Conformable to this statement is the entry in the Register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
which is as follows, and which unmiestionably records the baptism of Richard Savage, to 
whom Lord Rivers gave his own Christian name, prefixed to the assumed surname of his 
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2. It is stated, that ‘‘Lady Macclesfield having lived for 
some time upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a 
publick confession of adultery the most obvious and expeditious 
method of obtaining her liberty;” and Johnson, assuming this 
to be true, stigmatises her vnth indignation, as “ the wretch 
who had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an adulteress.”^ 
But I have perused the Journals of both houses of Parliament 
at the period of her divorce, and there find it authentically 
ascertained, that so far from voluntarily submitting to the 
ignominious charge of adultery, she made a strenuous defence 
by her Counsel ; the bill having been hist moved the 15th of 
January, 1697-8, in the house of Lords, and proceeded on, 
(with various^ applications for time to bring up witnesses at a 
distance, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, when it passed. 
It was brought to the Commons, by a message from the Lords, 
the 5th of March, proceeded on the 7th, loth, nth, 14th, and 
15th, on which day, after a full examination of witnesses on both 
sides, and hearing of Counsel, it was reported without amend- 
ments, passed, and carried to the Lords. That T^dyuMarf*1n.qfij^ld 
was convicted oLAe^riiiie-j^^ ,whic ljL. she ^as accused, canno t 
be denie d; but the question now is. whether.j Le perso^-<^hng/ 

' If “fias^een said,^ that when Earl Rivers w^as dying, and 
anxious to provide for ail his natural children, he was informed 
by Lady Macclesfield that her son by him was dead. Whether, 
then, shall we believe that this w'as a malignant lie, invented 
by a mother to prevent her own child from receiving the 
bounty of his father, which was accordingly the consequence, 
if the person whose life Johnson -wrote, -was her son ; or shall 
we not rather believe that the person who then assumed the 
name of R idaaid an jmpo ston being in reality the 

son of the shoe-maker, under wh^e wife’s care ® Lady 
Macclesfield’s child was placed ; that after the death of the real 
Richard Savage, be attempted to personate him ; and that the .. 
fraud being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was therefore 


repulsed by her with just resentmenj. 

in support of the last sup- 


mother: Jan. 1696-7. ** Richakd, son of John Smith and Mary, in Fox Court, iu 

Gray’s-Inn Lane, baptised the i8th.” — B indley-] 

^ [No divorce can be obtained in the Courts, on confession of the party. There must ha 
proofs. — K EARNEV- ] 

2 [By Johnson, in his Life of Savage. — M.l 

5 [This, as an accurate friend remarks to me, is not correctly stated. The shoemaker 
under whose care Savage was placed, with a view to his becoming his apprentice was 
not the husband of his nurse. — See Johnson’s Life of Savage. — J. Boswell.] 
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position ; though it has been mentioned as an aggravation of 
Lady Macclesfield's unnatural conduct, and that is, her having 
prevented him from obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to 
nim by Mrs. Lloyd, his god-mother. For if there was such a 
legacy left, his not being able to obtain payment of it, must be 
imputed to his consciousness that he was not the real person. 

inference shou ld be, that by the death of Lady 
Macclesfield’s child before its god-mother, the legacy became 
lapsed, and therefore that Johnson^s Richard Savage was an 

Ifhe^d a title to the lescacv, he^cirald not have-ibund an- 


cultv m rpfflyrrmg it! for had the executors resisted his c 


the whole costs, as well as t 




The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudeness, pride, 


laracter,* concur in making it 
c redible that he was fit to pliji an5"carryron^a n“ a mB^ 
daring scheme of Imnosto r, similar instances of wLich have not 
been wanting in higher spheres, in the history of different 
countries, and have had a considerable degree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Johnson, (who, 
through whatever medium he was conveyed into this world, — 
be it ever so doubtful To whom related, or by whom begot, 
was, unquestionably, a man of no common endowments,) we 
must allow the weight of general repute as to his Status or 
parentage, though illicit ; and su pposing him to be an imposto r, 
it seems strange that „Lord Tvrcom ^r Ladv 

slL^d admitTurSTa? a 

%uest in his famirv?^Xas5vrTF°^mlF^eF°appea^ 


1 Johnson’s companion appears to have persuaded that lofty-minded man, that he 
resembled him in havins; a noble pride ; for Johnson, after painting in strong colours the 
quarrel between Lord Tyrconnel and Savage, asserts that the spirit of Mr. Savage, 
indeed, never suffered him to solicit a reconciliation : he returned reproach for reproach, 
and insult for insult.” But the respectable gentleman to whom 1 have alluded, has in 
his possession a letter from Savage, after Lord Tyrconnel had discarded him, addressed 
to the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship’s Chaplain, in which he requests him, in the 
humblest manner, to represent bis case to the Viscount. 

2 Trusting to Savage’s information, Johnson represents this unhappy man's being re^ 
ceived as a companion by Lord Tyrconnel, and pensioned by his Lordship, as posteriour 
to Savage’s conviction and pardon. But I am assured, that Savage had received the 
voluntary bounty of Lord Tyrconnel, and had been dismissed by him long before the 
murder was committed, and that his Lordship was very instrumental in procuring 
Savage’s pardon, by his intercession with the Queen, through Lady Hertford. If, 
therelore, he had been desirous of preventing the publication by Savage, he would have 
left him to hi.s fate- Indeed I must observe, that although Johnson^ mentions that Lord 
Tyrconnel’s patronage of Savage was “upon his promise to lay aside his design of ex- 
posing the cruelty of his mother,” the great biographer has forgotten that he himself has 
mentioned, that Savage’s story had been told several j^ears before in “ The Plain 
Dealer;” from which he quotes this strong saying of the generous Sir Richard Steele, 
diat the “ inhumanity of his mother had given him a right to find every good man his 
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pjcionSj that three different acc ounts of the Life of fELieh ard 

Iham“Deal^’^ in 1724, another 

in 1727, and another by the powerful pen of Jolinsonj in 1744^ 

and all of them while Lady Macclesheld was alive, s hould , 

notwithstanding .t lia.^. severe . attacks,.. up -On, _ hen have ' been 

suffered to pass without any pu bjic k and,,, effec.tuar*co 5 ’fra~ 

. . . - - . 

“'Thave thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence upon the 
case, as fairly as I can ; and the result seems to be, that the 
world must vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to what was the 
truth. ^ 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as it relates to 
a matter exceedingly curious, and very intimately connected 
with Johnson, both as a man and an authour.^ 

He this year wrote the Preface to the Harleian Mis- 
cellany,”* The selection of the pa mphlets of which it 
was composed Tra s hTade, by Mr. 

curTp^ftyTa^ .diH kencer'w Jia^.A exerfednha t 

English writ^, 

by which dtamatigT^'poeOiave" of 

1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, “Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks on 
Sir T, H/s (Sir Thomas HanmePs) Edition of Shakspeare.”* 
To which he affixed, proposals for a new edition of that 
poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by him 
during the course of this year, we may conjecture that he 
was occupied entirely with that work. But the little encourage- 
ment which ’was given by the publick to his anonymous 
proposals for the execution of a task 'which Warburton was 
known to have undertaken, probably damped his ardour. His 
pamphlet, however, was highly esteemed, and was fortunate 

father.” At the same time it must be acknowledged, that Lady Macclesfield and her 
relations might stHI wish that her story should not be brought into more conspicuous 
notice by the satirical pen of Savage. 

1 Miss Mason, after having forfeited the title of Lady Macclesfield by divorce, was 
married to Colonel Brett, and, it is said, was well known in all the polite circles. 
Colley Cibber, I am informed, had so high an opinion of her taste and judgement as 
to genteel life and manners, that he submitted every scene of his “ Careless Husband ” 
to Mis. Brett’s revisal and correction. Colonel Brett was reported to be free in his 
gallantry with his Lady’s Maid. Mrs. Brett came into a room one day in her own 
house, and found the Colonel and her maid both fast asleep in two chairs. She tied a 
white handkerchief round her husband’s neck, which was a sufficient proof that she 
had discovered his intrigue ; but ^she never at any time took notice of it to him. This 
incident as I am told, gave occasion to the well-wrought scene of Sir Charles and Lady 
Easy and Edging. 
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enough to obtain the approbation even of the supercilious 
W^arburton himself, who, in the Preface to his Shakspeare 
published two years afterwards, thus mentioned it: ‘‘As to all 
those things which have been published under the titles of 
jEssajSj Remarks^ Ohse 7 ’vations^ <S:c. on Shakspeare, if you 


e xcept some CriticaLJN'oles on IMacbeth, given as a specime n 
a projected .edition, ancTr^ttenJ as appears^ by a manof 
parts and genius, the rest are absokiteT>~EeIow“T'*“s^ 
riotice?^’“~’ 


QJL this flattering:^ .distinction shewn .to him .. b.y. Warburton , 
a very gr at eful rergembrance was ever entertained by Johp son , 
w fioga m, “ He praised rue, ata. time, when praise was „q£._ value 
tcT rneT” 


In 1746 it is probable that he vras still employed upon 
his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside for a time, upon 
account of the high expectations which were formed of 
Warburton's edition of that great poet. It is somewhat 
curious, that his literary career appears to have been almost 
totally suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, those years which 
were marked by a ci yjl war-_An Qreat- Britain, ^ vhen a rash 
attempt was made to restore the House of SFuart to the 


d a tenderness for that unfortunate 


!] ^us.e.^s. .fwell Jkno\yn ; and some may^Tahci fully imagine, 
tEat a sympathetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his 
intellectual powers : but I am inclined to think, that he was, 
during this time, sketching the outlines of his great philological! 
work. 


None of his letters during those years are extant, so far as 
I can discover. This is much to be regretted. It might afford 
some entertainment to see bow he then expressed himself to his 
private friends concerning State affairs. Dr, Adams informs 
t hat “at this time a favo urite 

contemplation~"’waF'^^ of Alffe^* ' in which, from 

t!ie’’*"warmtE'*wi^^ a^bout it, he would, I 

believe, had he been master of his own will, have engaged 
himself, rather than on any other subject.” 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May 'was enriched by him with five short poetical pieces, 
distinguished by three asterisks. The first is a translation, 
or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
Haiimer. Whether the Latin was his, or not, I have never 
heard, though I should think it probably was, if it be certain 
that he wrote the English; as to which my only cause of 
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doubt is, that his slighting character of Hanmer as an editor, 
in his Observations on Macbeth,” is very different from 
that in the Epitaph. It may be said, that there is the same 
contrariety between the character in the Observations, and 
that in his own Preface to Shakspeare ; but a considerable 
time elapsed between the one publication and the other, 
whereas the Observations and the Epitaph came close together. 

The others are, To Miss , on her giving the Authour a 

gold and silk net- work Purse of her own weaving ; ” “ Stella 
in Mourning ; ” The Winter’s Walk ; ” “ An Ode ; ” and, 
“To Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I am not positive that ail 
these were his productions;^ but as “The Winter’s Walk,” 
has never been controverted to be his, and all of them have 
the same mark, it is reasonable to conclude that they are 
all written by the same hand. Yet to the Ode, in which 
we Snd a passage very cbaracteristick of him, being a learned 
description of the gout, 

Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 
Arthritzck tyranny consigns ; ” 

there is the follo^ving note, “ The authour being ill of the gout : ” 
but Johnson was not attacked with that distemper till a very 
lace period of his life. May not this, however, be a poetical 
fiction ? Why may not a poet suppose himself to have the 
gout, as well as suppose himself to be in love, of which 
we have innumerable instances, and which has been admirably 
ridiculed by Johnson in his “Life of Cowley”? I have also 
some difficulty to believe that he could produce such a group 
of conceits as appear in the verses to Lyce, in which he 
claims for this ancient personage as gvood a right to be 
assimilated to heaven^ as nymphs whom other poets have 
flattered ; he therefore ironically ascribes to her the attributes 
of the skj^ in such stanzas as this : 

‘‘Her teeth the night with da7^kness dies, 

She’s starred with pimples o’er ; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies, 

And can with thunder roar.” 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to trifle in 
namby-pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, 

1 [In the Universal Visiter, to which Johnson contributed, the mark which is 
affi-Jced to some pieces unquestionably his, is also found subjoined to others, of which 
he certainly was not the authour. The mark therefore will not ascertain the poems 
in question to have been written by him. Some of them were probably the produc- 
tions of Hawkesworth, who, it is believed, was afflicted with the gout- The verses on 
a Purse were inserted afterwards in Mrs. Williams's Miscellanies, and are unques- 
tionably, Johnson’s. — M.] 
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he may have, in his earlier years, composed snch a piece as 
this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of ‘‘The Winter’s 
Walk,” the concluding line is much more Johnsonian than 
it was afterwards printed ,* for in subsequent editions, after 
praying Stella to “ snatch him to her arms,” he says, 

** And shield me from the ills of life.” 

Whereas in the first edition it is 

“ And hide me from the sight of life.” 

A h onour at life in general is more consonant with Johnson ’s 

"TPEave heard him repeat with great energy the following 
verses, which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 
this year ; but I have no authority to say they were his own. 
Indeed one of the best cri ticks of our age suggests to me, 
that “the word indifferently being used in the sense of 
without concern^ and being also very unpoetical, renders it 
improbable that they should have been his composition.” 

On Z,ord Lovat's Mxecution, 

*‘Pity’d hy ge7itle minds Kilmarnock died ; 

The bravcy Balmerino, were on thy side ; 

Radcliffe, unhappy in his crimes of 5 -outh, 

Steady in what he still mistook for truth, 

Beheld his death so decently unmov’d, 

The soft lamented, and the brave approv’d. 

But Lo vat’s fate indifferently we view, 

True to no JCi^zg, to no religion true : 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done ; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 

No tory pities, thinking what he was ; 

No whig compassions, for he left the cause ; 

The brave regret not, for he was not hjrave ; 

The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave I ” ^ 

This year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, having 
become joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre, 
Johnson honoured his opening of it with a Prologue,* which 
for just and manly dramatick criticism on the whole range of 

I These verses are somewhat too severe on the extraordinary person who is the 
chief figure in them. ; for he was undoubtedly brave. His pleasantry during his 
solenm trial (in which, by the way, I have heard Mr. David Hume observe, that we 
have one of the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mansfield, authen- 
tically g|^ven)*was very remarkable. When asked if he had any questions to put to 
Sir Everard Fawkener, who was one of the^ strongest witnesses against him, ho 
answered ** I only wish him joy of hiS young wife." And after sentence of death, in 
the horrible terms in such cases of treason, was pronounced upon him, and he was 
retiring from the bar, he said, “ Fare you well, my Lords, we shall not all meet again 
in one place." He behaved with peifect composure at his execution, and called out 
** JDulce €i decorum est pro pcttri& mori.'* 
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the English stage, as well as for poetical excellence,^ is 
unrivalled. Like the celebrated Epilogue to the “ Distressed 
Mother,” it was, during the season, often called for by the 
audience. The most striking and brilliant passages of it have 
been so often repeated, and are so well recollected by all the 
lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it would be superfluous 
to point them out. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 
this year, he inserted an ‘‘Ode on Winter,” which is, I think, 
an admirable specimen of his genius for lyrick poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when 
Johnson’s arduous ahd important work, hi s Dictionary of 
THE Engt.tsh Gan-quage, w^s annou nced tQ, , 

How long this immense undertaking ha 3 ^een the object of 
his contemplation, I do not know. I once asked him by what 
means he had attained to that astonishing knowledge of our 
language, by which he was enabled to realize a design of such 
extent and accumulated difficulty. He told me, that “ it was 
not the effect of particular study ; but that it had grown up in 
his mind insensibly.” I have been informed by Mr. James 
Dodsley, that several years before this period, when Johnson 
was one day sitting in his brother Robert’s shop, he heard his 
brother suggest to him, that a Dictionary of the English 
Language would be a work that would be well received by the 
publick; that Johnson seemed at first to catch at the pro- 
position, but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt decisive 
manner, “I believe I shall not undertake it.” That he, 
however, had bestowed much thought upon the subject, 
before he published his “ Plan,” is evident from the enlarged, 
clear, and accurate views which it exhibits : and we find him 
|mentioning in that tract, that many of the writers whose testi- 
monies were to be produced as authorities, were selected by 
Pope; which proves that he had been furnished, probably 
by Mr. Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent 
poet had contributed towards a great literary project, that 
had been the subject of important consideration in a former 
reign. 

^ ]Uy friend Mr. Courtenay, whose eulogy on Johnson's Latin Poetry has been 
inserted in this Work, is no less happy in praising his English Poetry. 

But hark, he sings 1 the strain even Pope admires ; 

Indi^^nant virtue her own bard.inspires, 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays, 

And with the Roman snares congenial praise 
In glowing numbers now he fires the age, 

And Shakspeare’s sun relumes the clouded stage. 
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The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single and 
unaided, for the execution of a work, which in other countries 
has not been effected but b 3 ^the co-operating exertions of many, 
were Mr. E^obert Dcdsley, Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew 
Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieurs 
Knap ton. The price stipulated was fifteen hundr^^^_a^ 

s event j7§m.gSmflir 

"°TKe ** Plan ” was addressed to Philip Dornien ^Rarl of Qh os- 
terSelSr^l^L _^qne _ epre ta ri es of 

a no^renSh who, ^ Avas amijitious of literary 

distmctign,^'and'~^^o, up£n^^^^be^jBl2L^^ 
iiaa^xpressed SmsS'fdh’TermslFefy favourable Jo jts success. 
There" is, ’perhaps, Tn" every tKihg ‘ of any"’ sbiisequen ce, a secret 
history which it would be amusing to know, could we have it 
authentically communicated. Johnson told me,^ Sir, the way 
in which the plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to 
Lord Chesterfield, was this : I had neglected to write it by the 
time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire to have it addressed 
to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext for delay, 
that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his desire. 
I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, ‘Now if any good comes 
of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed 
to deep policy,' when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse for 
laziness.'' 

It is worthy of observation, that t he “Plan " ha s not o nly tl^e 
st ^stantial jGamLJ3Lxompre^^^ and precision, 

buFTEatthe language of it is jinexceptionably excell e nt j it 
FSng altogether free from tkiat inflation of style, and those 
uncommon but apt and energetick words, which in some of his 
writings have been censured, with more petulance than justice ; 
and never was there a more dignified strain of compliment 
than that in which he courts the attention of one, who, 
he had been persuaded to believe, w'ould be a respectable 
patron. 

‘‘ With regard to questions of purity or propriety, (says he) 
1 was once in doubt whether I should not attribute to myself 
too much in attempting to decide them, and whether my 
province was to extend beyond the proposition of the question, 
and the display of the suffrages on each side ; but I have been 
since determined by your Lordship's opinion, to interpose my 
own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to support what 
appears to me most consonant to grammar and reason. 

i September aa, 1777, going from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, to see Islam. 
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Ansonius thought that modesty forbade him to plead inability 
for a task to which Cfesar had judged him equal : 

Cur me ;pos:i& 7tegem^ posse quod ille putat F 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose authority 
in our language is so generally acknowledged, have com- 
missioned me to declare my own opinion, I shall be considered 
as exercising a kind of vicarious jurisdiction ; and that the 
power which might have been denied to my own claim, will 
be readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordship/^ 
This passage proves, that Johnson's addressin g his *''_Fla n 
to Lor(i-,,Chestexf ieId .was, npt merely in' coTnsequence^ the 
result qf^_g_ report by means of Dodsleyj^ thar the Sari 
favqi^d Jheli ; bjih that there had been a partio-iiar 
communication^ with hisTCord~3riip“’concerning__^it. Dr. Tayloir 
told me, " that Johnson sent his Plan to him in manuscript, 
for his perusal ; and that when it ’was lying upon his table, 
Mr. William Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, and 
being shewn it, was highly pleased with such parts of it as 
he had time to read, and begged to take it home with him, 
which he was allowed to do ; that from him it got into the 
hands of a noble Lord, w^ho carried it to Lord Chesterfield. 
When Ta.ylor observed this might be an advantage, Johnson 
replied, ‘‘No, Sir, it would have come out with more bloom, 
if it had not been seen before by any body." 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble authour, 
appears from the following extract of a letter from the Earl of 
Oireiy to Dr. Birch : 

“Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747. 
“I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am much 
pleased with the plan, and I think the^sgecimen is <one of tt|.e 
best that I have evgr. read. Most specime'ns”~disgust, rather than 
prejIilSrce us In favour of the work to follow ; but the language 
of Mr. Johnson’s is good, and the arguments are properly 
and modestly expressed. However, some expressions may be 
cavilled at, but they are trifles. Ill mention one : the barren 
laurel. The laurel is not barren, in any sense whatever; -it 
bears fruits and flowers. Sed km sunt and I have great 

expectations from the performance.” ^ 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the under- 
taking, he acknowledges ; and shews himself perfectly sensible of 

1 Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4303. 
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It in the conclusion of his “ Plan ; ’’ but he had a noble 
consciousness of his own abilities, %vhich enabled him to go on 
with undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, when 
the following dialogue ensued. — ‘‘Adams. This is a great 
work, Sir. How are you to get all the etymologies? 
Johnson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf wdth Junius, and Skinner, 
and others ; and there is a W elch gentleman who has published 
a collection of Welch proverbs, who will help me with the 
Welch. Adams. But, Sir, how can you do this in three 
years? Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in 
three years. Adams. But the French Academy, which consists 
of forty members, took forty years to compile their Dictionary. 
Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me 
see ; forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen 
hundred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a French- 
man.'" With so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of 
that prodigious labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen," a long detail of 
what had been done in this country by prior Lexicographers ; 
and no doubt Johnson was wise, to avail himself of them, so 
far as they went : but the learned, yet judicious research of 
etymology, the various, yet accurate display of definition, and 
the rich collection of authorities, were reserved for the 
superiour mind of our great philologist. For the mechanical 
part he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses ; and let 
it be remembered by the natives of North-Britain, to whom 
he is supposed to have been so hostile, that five of them were 
of that country. There were two Messieurs Macbean ; Mr. 
Shiels, who, we shall hereafter see, partly wrote the Lives of the 
Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed : ^ Mr. Stewart, 
son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh ; and a 
Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these humble assistants was Mr. 
Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, and published some 
elementary tracts. 

To all t h ese painf ul labp^urers. Johnson slie;^d a n 
kin3ne^J'"'soTS^^tEey stood in need of it. The elder Mr. 
M^be*^h"^hUd"^a:fterwafds the honour of 'being Librarian to 
Archibald, Duke of Argyle, for many years, but was left with- 
out a shilling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to “ A 

i See Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson. 

[Sir John Hawkins’s list of former English Dictionaries is, however, by no means 
complete. — M.] 

® See ynder April ro, 1776. 
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System of Ancient Geography ; ” and, by the favour of LorcS 
Thurlow, got ’ him admitted a poor brother of the Charter- 
house. For Shiels, who died of a consumption, he had much 
tenderness ; and it has been thought that some choice 
sentences in the Lives of the Poets were supplied by him. 
Peyton, w^hen reduced to penury, had frequent aid from the 
bounty of Johnson, who at last was at the expence of burying 
him and his wife. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson lived part 
of the time in Holborn, part in Gough-square, Fleet-street ; 
and he had an upper room fitted up like a counting-house for 
the purpose, in which he gave to the copyists their several 
task. The words, partly taken from other dictionaries, and 
partly supplied by himself, having been first written down with 
spaces left between them, he delivered in writing their 
etymologies, definitions, and various significations. The 
authorities were copied from the books themselves, in which 
he had marlied the passages with a black-lead pencil, the 
traces of which could easily be effaced. I have seen several 
of them, in which that trouble had not been taken ; so that 
they were just as when used by the copyists. It is remarkable, 
that he was so attentive in the choice of the passages in which 
words were ^ authorised, that one^ may .read pag e jiftgr 
of his EHctiqnary with improvement and pleasure; and it 
^ourd^^noT "pass unobserved, that he has qu oted^ no author 
whose vvT’idngs had a tendency to hurT sound religion and 
mprallb . 

The necessary expence of preparing a work of such magni- 
tude for the press, must have been a considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright 1 
understand that nothing was allowed by the booksellers on 
that^ account ; and I remember his telling me, that a large 
portion of it having, by mistake, been written upon both sides 
of the paper, so as to be inconvenient for the compositor, it 
cost him twenty pounds to have it transcribed upon one side 
only. 

He is now to be considered as tugging at his oar,” as 
engaged in a steady continu-ed course of occupation, 
sufficient to employ all his time for some years ; and which was 
the best preventive of that constitutional melancholy which 
was ever lurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet. But 
his enlarged and lively mind could not be satisfied without 
more diversity of employment, and the pleasure of animated 
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relaxation.^ He therefore not only exerted his talents ir^ 
occasional composition, very different from Lexicography, but 
formed a club in Ivy lane, Paternoster Row, with a view to 
enjoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening hours. The 
members associated with him in this little society were, his 
beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth;, 
afterwards well knov/n by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an 
attorney, 2 and a few others of different professions. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for May of this year he wrote a 

Life of Roscommon,’' with Notes ; which he afterwards 
much improved, (indenting the notes into text,) and inserted 
amongst his Lives of the English Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Preceptor, one of 
the most valuable books for the improvement of young minds 
that has appeared in any language ; and to this meritorious 
work Johnson furnished “ The Preface,’ * containing a general 
sketch of the book, with a short and perspicuous recommenda- 
tion of each article ; as also, “ The Vision of Theodore, the 
Hermit, found in his Ceil,” * a most beautiful allegory of 
human life, under the figure of ascending the mountain of 
Existence. The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, 
that he thought this was the best thing he ever wrote. 

In Januar y, 174Q, he published The Vanity of Human 

Wishes, being the l^enth Satire oF luvenalVmTfal^ He. I 

HHievei' cofnpo^^it the preceding year.^ Mrs. Johnson, for 
the sake of country air, had lodgings at Hampstead, to 
which he resorted occasionally, and there the greatest part, if 
not the whole, of this Imitation was written. Tl7f> f^rjdd 
r apidity with wh ich it w as produced, is scarce ly cre di^^Jp. I 
havenKearSTum^'s^^TESriEecdmpose^ seventy lines of it in 
one day, without putting one of them upon paper till they 

1 [|For the sake of relaxation from ’’h is literary labours, and probably also for Mr5. 
Johnson’s health, he this summer visited Tunbridge Wells, then a place of much greater 
resort than it is at present. Here he met Mr. Cibber, Mr. Garrick, Air, Samuel' 
Richardson, Mr Whiston, Mr. Onslow, (the Speaker,) Air. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and 
several other distinguished persons. In a print, representing^ some of ** the remarkable 
characters ” who were at Tunbridge W’ells in 1748, and copied from a drawing of the 
same size, (See Richardson’s Correspondis.nce,) Dr. Johnson stands the first 
figure. — AI.] 

2 He was afterwards for several years Chairman of the Middlesex Justices, s^d upon 
occasion of presenting an address to the King, accepted the usual offer of Knighthood. 
He is authour of A History” of Musick,” in five volumes in quarto. By assiduous 
attendance upon Johnson in his last illness, he obtained the office of one of his executors ; 
in consequence of which, the booksellers of London employed him to publish an edition 01 
Dr, Johnson’s works, and. to write his Life. 

3 Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this poem as a consequence of 
the indifferent reception of his tragedy. But the fact is, that the poem was pub- 
lished on the 9th of January, and the tragedy was not acted till the 6th of the February 
following. 
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were finished. I remember when I once regretted to him that 
be had not given us more of Juvenars Satires, he said, he 
probably should give more, for he had them all in his head ; 
by which I understood, that he had the originals and corre- 
spondent allusions floating in his mind, which he could, when 
he pleased, embody and render permanent without much 
labour. Some of them, however, he observed were too gross 
for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, appear to 
have been very small in the last reign, compared with what a 
publication of the same size has since been known to yield. 
I have mentioned upon Johnson^s own authority, that for his 
London he had only tea -guinea s ; and now, after his fame 
was"'"established," hego t for his ^‘Vanity o f Human Wishes ” 
but five guineas more, as is"“pTove3’“ByT5rauthenUck^13oc^^ 
in my possessioiiT~*^ 

It will be obseiwed, that he reserves to himself the right of 
printing one edition of this satire, which was his practice upon 
occasion of the sale of all his writings ; it being his fixed 
intention to publish at some period, for his own profit, a 
complete collection of his works. 

His ** Vanity of _lIuman.,.=Wishes has less of^common life, 


biitmoreofa phOos^ophiiCk dignjty than^Jiis Lond on .” Mme 
reSefspthefefore, will be delighted with the pointed spirit of 
London,^' than with the profound reflection of “ The Vanity 
of Human Wishes.’* Garrick, for instance, observed in his 
sprightly manner, with more vivacity than regard to just 
discrimination, as is usual with wits, “When Johnson lived 
much with the Herveys, and saw a good deal of what was 
passing in life, he wrote his ‘London,’ which is lively and 
easy : when he became more retired, he gave us his ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ which is as hard as Greek., Had he gone on 
to imitate another satire, it would have been as hard as 

Hebrew.'* 2 

“The yapljy of Wish€^fi”j?, opinion o t 

the best judges, as high an effort of ethic 


ety of disappoint- 

menTafe^cEosen so judiciously, and painted so strongly, that, 
the moment they are read, they bring conviction to every 

X ** Nov. 25, 174S, I received of Mr. Dodsley fifteen ^xneas, for which I assign to 
him the right of copy of an Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, written by me ; 
reserving to myself the right of printing one edition. “ Sam. Johnson.” 

London, 39 June, 17S6- A true copy, from the original in Dr. Johnson's handwriting, 
g, _ nr r “Jas, Dodsjley.” 




® From Mr. Langton. 
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thinking mind. That of t he sch olar^ must , have 
too sanguine exp ectations of many^ an ambitio ns^ stud(^at . ^ 
Tnat lof the warrior, """Charles of Sweden, is, I thin k, as 
higFIy“ 'fimsBFd; ^QsliHy;rbeTdpnceJ^S7 

"Wtre'alt^fhe'^bther excellencies of this poem annihilated, it 
must ever have o ur grat eful re verence from its noble conclusion. : 
in which we are consoleH^^w^^ the assuraj]ig. e ..that ha^s klggs 
may b e attame‘d~,Tr we “^app ly^ our Ji ear^ il to ..pieiy : 

** Where then snail hope and fear their objects find? 

Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate. 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Shall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries attempt the mercy of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heav’n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 


Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r ; 

Implore His aid, in His decisons rest, 

Secure, whatever He gives. He gives the best : 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 

F ox faith, which panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 

With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find.” 

1 In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfortunate learned men is 
Lydiai : 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo's end." 

The History of Lydiat being little known, the following account of him may be 
-acceptable to manfnyTTSrjr readers. It ^appeared as a note in the Supplement to the 
•Gentleman’s Magazine for 1748, in which some passages extracted ‘from Johnson’s poem 
were inserted, and it should have been added in the subsequent editions . — ** A ver y 
l earned divine and mathematician . CoHege^^ Oxon, and R ector of Okerton, 

hear Bury. ' "He wrote> among many others, a Latin^eatise' w^fniiTarrsa^^ 

the sentiments of Scaliger and Aristotle, not bearing to hear it 
urged, tAai some things ate true tn /hitosofhy, and /cese in divinity* He made above 
. 600 Sermons on the harmony of the Evangelists. Being unsuccessful in publishing his 
works, he lay in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King's Bench, till Bishop 
Usher, Dr, Laud, Sir William Boswell, and Dr. Pink, released him by paying his debts. 
He petitioned King Charles I. to be sent into Ethiopia, &c. to procure MSS. Having 
spoken in favour of Monarchy and bishops, he was plundered by the parliament forces, 
and twice carried av/ay prisoner from his rectory ; and afterwards had not a shirt to 
shift him in three months, without he borrowed it, and died very poor in 1646.’’ 

2 [In this poem, a line in which the danger attending on female beauty is mentioned, 
has very generally, I believe, been misunderstood : 

“Yet Vane could tell what His from beauty spring, 

And Sedley curs’d the form that pleas’d a king." 
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Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by being 
manager of Drurydane theatre, he kindly and generously made 
use of it to bring out lohnso n^s tragedy, which had been long 
kept back for want of encouragement. But in this benevolent 
purpose he met with no small difficulty from the temper of 
Johnson, which could not brook that a drama which he bad 
formed with much study, and had been obliged to keep more 
than the nine years of Horace, should be revised and altered 
at the pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that with- 
out some alteratjoi]^ it would not be fit for the sta^ A violent 
dTspufe""having^ ensued between" them,” Garrick applied to the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very 
obstinate. “Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make 
Mahomet run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing 
his hands and kicking his heels.^"^ H e was, however^, at lash 
wuhjdJ^ulty, prevailed on to comply with Garrick?s wishes,^© 
as to anW of some changes; but still there were not eqpjigh. 

TJrrAdams was present the first night of the representation 
of Irene, and gave me the following account : “ Before the 
curtain drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which alarmed 
Johnson’s friends. The Prologue, which was written by him- 
self in a manly strain, soothed the audience,- and the play went 

The lady mentioned in the fiist of these verses, was not the celebrated Lady Vane, 
whose memoirs were given to the publick by Dr. Smollett, but Anne Vane, who was 
mistress to Frederick, Prince of WVles, and died in 1736, not long before Johnson settled 
in London, Some account of this lady was published, under the title of The Secret 
History of Vanella, 8vo. 1732. See also Vanella in the Straw, 4to., 1732. In Mr. 
Boswell’s Tour to the Hebrides (Aug. 17), we find some observations respecting the 
lines in question : 

“ la Dr. Johnson’s Vanity of Huivian Wishes there is the following passage ; 

“ The teeming mother anxious for her race, 

Begs for each birth the fortune of a face ; 

Yet Vane,” Sic. 

“Lord Hailes told him, [Johnson] he was mistaken in the instances he had given of 
unfortunate fair ones, for neither V^e nor Sedley had a title to that description.”“~His 
lordship therefore thought, that the lines should rather have run thus ! 

Vet Sho-re could tell — — 

And Valiere curs’d— — 

“Our friend (he added in a subseejuent note, addressed to Mr. Boswell on this subject) 
chose Vane, who was far from being well-look’d, and Sedley, who was so ugly that 
Charles II. said — his brother had her by way of penance.” — M.j 

1 Mahomet was in fact played by Mi. Barry, and Demetrius by Mr. Garrick: but 
probably at this time the parts were not yet cast. 

2 The expression used by Dr. Adams was “soothed.” I should rather think the 
audience was wwed by the extraordinary spirit and dignity of the following lines; 

“ Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 

To force applause no modern arts are tried : 

Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound ; 

Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 

He rolls no thunders o’er the drowsy pit ; 

No snares to captivate the judgement spreads, 

Nor biibes your eyes, to prejudice your head^ 
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off tolerably, till it came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, 
the Heroine of the piece, was to be strangled upon the stage,, 
and was to speak two lines with the bow-string round her neck. 
The audience cried oul Murder J Murder I She several 

times attempted to speak ; but in vain. At last she was 
obliged to go off the stage alive.” This passage was afterwards 
struck out, and she was carried off to be put to death behind 
the scenes, as the play now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge. I know not 
how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a person 
then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers as 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and every 
advantage of dress and decoration, trqgt^dy_of Irene did 
not please the publLclc^ Mr, Garrick’s zeal carried it through 


Unmov’d, though witlings sneer and rivals rail, 

Studious to pleafce, yet not asham’d to fail, 

He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 

With merit needless, and without it vain ; 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust j 
Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just \ ” 

^ [This shev/s, how ready modern audiences are to condemn in a new play what thejr 
have frequently endured very_ quietly In an old one. Rowe has made Moneses in 
Tamerlane die by the bow-string, without offence. — M.] 

2 [I know not what Sir John Hawkins means by the reception of Irens. [See- 
note, p. III.} I was at the^ first representation, and most of the subsequent. It was- 
much applauded the first night, particularly the speech on to-morro'w. It ran nine 
nights at least. It did not indeed become a stock-play, but there was not the least 
opposition during the representation, except the first night in the last act, where Irene 
was to be strangled on the stage, which John could not bear, though a dramatick poet 
may stab or slay by hundreds. The bow-string was not a Christian nor an ancient 
Greek or Roman death. But this offence was removed after the first night, and Irene 
went off the stage to be strangled. — Many stories were ^ circulated at the time, of the 
authour’s being observed at the representation to be dissatisfied with some of the speeches;- 
and conduct of the play, himself; and, like la Fontaine, expressing his .disapprobation 
aloud. — Burney.] 

[Mr. Murphy in his Life of Johnson, p. 53, says, “the amount of the three benefit 
nights for the tragedy of Irene, it is to be feared, were not very considerable, as the profit ^ 
that stimulating motive, never invited the authour to another dramatick attempt.*’ 

On the word “ profit,” the late Mr. Isaac Reed in his copy of that _ Life, which I 
purchased at the sale of his library, has added a manuscript note, containing the follow- 
ing receipts on Johnson's three benefit nights : 


“ 3rd night’s receipt 


• £-^11 ^ 

6 

6th . 

. a 

. X06 4 

0 

gth . . . . < 

. 

. lOI II 

6 



384 17 

0 

Charges of the House 

* 

. IS9 0 

0 

Profit . . . , 

• 

. 19s 17 

0 

He also received for the Copy 

• 

, 100 0 

0 

In all 

. 

. 295 17 

0 


In a preceding page (52) Mr. Murphy says, “Irene was acted at Drury-lane ob" 
Monday, Feb. 6, and from that time, without interruption, to Monday, February the 
aoth, being in all thirteen nights.” 

On this Mr. Reed somewhat indignantly has written, — “This is false. It was acted 
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for nine nights, so that the authour had his three nights’ 
profits ; and from a receipt signed by him, now in the hands 
of Mr. James Dodsley, it appears that his friend, Mr. E.obert 
Dodsley, gave him one hundred pounds for the copy, with his 
usual reservation of the right of one edition. 

is entitled^o the praise of 

superioiir^xoeiloBee. Analysed_intd“"pafts" it3wni;Th^^ 
nSS^o re of nqWe_ sentSneriig, fine^paKSYi . ^leautiful 
iaIi guS e ; but it is, de ficient jn p athp^s , in th a t deficate power 
' of tou chm g theTmman'fe^ngs, ‘which Js^ tfie princ ipal of 
the drama./"* “"Indeed Garrick has ” con^lained me, that 
_not only har’noTnElieT'Ia^^^ 


impressions of trage^^ but that he had not the„sensibI lSv” t. o 


greaflnend” MrTWalmsIey’s prediction. 


rceive tng m. 

tSF^Ge would “turn out a fine tragedy writer/’ was, therefore, 
ill-founded. J oh nson was jwise enough tq__be convin ced tha t 
he had .iiQt^iliS^^^SqiSsary^.to_.write-^uccessMIyJ^^Se 
nevei^ade another- attempt, in that species of com - 
positi on. 

asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, 
he replied, “ Like the Monument ; ” meaning that he continued 
firm and unmoved as that column. And let it be remembered, 
as an admonition to the genus irritablle of dramatick writers, 

bad taste submitted to its dec ision . without” a 

murmuE ^Heliad. indeed, upoh""’aIl bccasTons a great deference 
thegeneral opinion ; “ A man (said he) who writes a book, 
thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind ; he 
supposes that he can instruct or amuse them, and t ^ publick 
to whom he appeals., in us^^fter all, be the judges^ oL-his 

pretens55s7^ ‘ ' *" 

On occasion of this 


play being brought upon the stage, 
Johnson had a fanc£,Jjaat^^ authour jus drqss 


in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. 


^only nine nights, and never repeated afterwards. Mr. Murphy, in making the above 
calculation, includes both the Sundays and Lent-days.” 

_The blunder, however, is that of the Monthly Reviewer, from whom Murphy took, 
without acknowledgment, the greater part of his Essay. M. R. vol. Ixxvii. p. 135. — 
A. Chalmers.] 

1 Aaron Hill (VoL II. p. 355,) in a letter to Mr. Mallet, gives the following account 
of Ircn^ after ha^ng seen it; “I was at the anomalous Mr. Johnson's benefit, and 


'foijmi 
decorum. 




.sweetne^j3g 
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He humourously observed to Mr. Langton, “ that •when in that 
dress he could not treat people with the same ease as when in 
his usual plain clothes.” Dress indeed, we must allow, has 
more effect even upon strong minds than one should suppose? 
without having had the experience of it. His necessary 
attendance while his play was in rehearsal, and during its- 
performance, brought him acquainted with many of the per- 
formers of both sexes, which produced a more favourable 
opinion of their profession than he had harshly expressed in 
his Life of Savage. With some of them he kept up an 
acquaintance as long as he and they lived, and was ever ready 
to shew them acts of kindness. He for a considerable time 
used to frequent the G?'een-Rooni^ and seemed to take delight 
in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat 
of the motley circle then to be found there. Mr. David Hume 
related to me from Mr. Garrick, that TQhns.Qn.^t Jast df ^njied 
h imse lf this amusejment, from j^qnsideratiqns of jrigid 
saying, “ Idl come no more behind your scenes, " David ; for 
the silk stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excite- 
my amorous propensities.” 

In 1750 he came-. 4 'oj 4 ;h^Jn^the 
emmtenn vl^^ a majestlck^teacher of m oral a nd religious , 

wisdom. The AiehicIe which he „ chose „ was that perioQ.IS i 
psm^, which he knew had been, upon former occasions,, 
employed with great success. The Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, were the last of the kind published in England, 
which had stood the test of a long trial ; and such an interval 
had now elapsed since their publication, as made him justly 
think that, to many of his readers, this form of instruction 
would, in some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A few 
days before the hist of his Essays came out, there started 
another competitor for fame in the same form, under the title 
of “The Tatler Revived,’’ which I believe was “born but to 
die.” Johnson was, I think, not very happy in the choice of 
his title , — ^ The Rambler ; ” Tvhich certainly is not suited to a 
series of grave and moral discourses ; which the Italians have 
literally, but ludicrously, translated by II Vagabondo ; and which 
has been lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of 
licentious tales, “The Rambler’s Magazine.” He gave Sir 
Joshua Reynolds the following account of its getting this 
name : “ What must be done, Sir, will be done. When I was 
to begin publishing that paper, I was at a loss how to name it. 

I sat down at night upon my bedside, and resolved that I 
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would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler 
seemed the best that occurred, and I took it.” ^ 

With what devout and conscientious sentiments this- paper 
was undertaken, is evidenced by the following prayer, which 
he composed and offered up on the occasion: “Almighty 
Gob, the giver of all good things, without whose help all 
labour is ineffectual, and without whose grace all wisdom is 
folly : grant, I beseech Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy 
Spirit may not be with-held from me, but that I may promote 
thy glory, and the salvation of myself and others : grant this, 
O Lord, for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 2 
The first paper of the Rambler was published on Tuesday 
the 20th of March, 1749-50; and its authour was enabled to 
continue it, without interruption, every Tuesday and Saturday, 
till Saturday the 17th of March, s 1752, on which day it closed. 
This is a strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
which I have had occasion to quote elsewhere,^ that “ a man 
may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly to itj ” 
fof^lhotwithstanding his constitutional indolence, his depression 
of spirits, and his labour in carrying on his Dictionary, he 
answered the stated calls of the press twice a week from the 
stores of his mind, during all that time ; having received no 
assistance, except four billets in No. 10, by Miss Mulso, now 
Mrs. Chapone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot; No. 97, by 
M r. Samuel Rich a rdson , whom h e descr ibes in an introd ucto ry 

enlarged the knowledge of 
taiight -theL^-passions to moye at the cmn- 
mand of virt^ ; ” and Numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oarten ^ 

ii^o^r when they are told, 

which we should suppose had been laboured'^ifS'^lirTh^^ 
attention of literary leisure, w ere wrhte n in haste as the 

1 I have heard Br. Warton mention, that he was at Mr. Robert Dodsley’s with^ the 
Sate Mr. Moore, and several of his friends, considering what should be the name of the 
periodical paper which Moore had undertalcen. Garrick proposed the Sallad^ which, 
by a curious coincidence, was afterwards applied to himself by Goldsmith : 

“ Our Garrick's a saJlad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree 1 " 

At last, the company having separated, without any thing of which they approved 
having been offered, Bodsley himself thought of The Worlds 

2 Prayep and Meditations, p, 9. 

3 fThiS is a mistake, into which the authour was very pardonably led by the inaccuracy 
of the original folio edition of the Rambler, in which the concluding paper of that work 
is dated on ** Saturday, March X7.” But Saturday was in fact the Jburteenth of March. 
This circumstance, though it may at first appear of very little importance, is yet worth 
aotice ; for Mrs. Johnson died on the seventeenth of March. — M.] 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 98 [Aug. 
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moment preside d, without even being .mad,. Qvet . by him before 
tliey were printed. It can be accounted for only in this way ; 
that by readmg and meditation, and a very close inspection of 
life, he had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous know- 
ledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever 
ready at his call, and which he had constantly accustomed 
himself to clothe in the most apt and energetick expression. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means , he had 
attained his extraordinary" accuracy and flow of langu ag e. He 
fTlOT'him, that he had early laid it „down as a fixed 
his best on every~occasion, every com p ly ; to i mpo rt 

whatever he knew in the most forcible Jangua^e he coul d pu t 
that by c onst ant pra^ice, and never suffering any 
dafelesS^ expressions to escape him, or attempting to deliv er "E is 
thotrghts without arranging them in the clearest inanne^^it 
b&a'nie habitual "to 

Yet he was not altogetherjunprepared as a periodical write r ; 
for I have in my possession a small duodecimo volume, in 
which he has written, in the form of Mr. Locke’s Common- 
Place Book, a variety of hints for essays on different subjects. 
He has marked upon the first blank leaf of it, ‘‘To the 128th 
page, collections for the Rambler ; ” and in another place, “ In 
fifty-two there were seventeen provided; in 97 — 21 ; in 190 — 
25.’^ At a subsequent period (probably after the work was 
finished) he added, “ In all, taken of provided materials, 30.” 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occasions, tells 
us, that “this method of accumulating intelligence had been 
practised by Mr, Addison, and is humourously described in 
one of the Spectators, wherein he feigns to have dropped 
his paper of notanda^ consisting of a divertipg medley of 
broken sentences and loose hints, which he tells us he had 


collected, and meant to make use of. Much of the same 
kind is Johnson’s Adversaria.” ^ But the truth is, that there 


is no resemblance at all between them, Ad dison’s note was a 
fiction, in which unco nnected fragmenj^s of 
#efe*'^ifp^ely as ocld a manner as^e 

cdM 3 ^nuQ oH|r effe ct. Whereas 

Tohnson’^'aEEreviations are all distinct, and applicable to 


1 [The rale which Dr. Johnson observed, is sanctioned by the authority of two gr eat 

writers of antiquity : “ Ne id quidem, tacendum est, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, nullum 
nostrum usquam negligentem esse sermonem : qutcqtdd loqu^mur^ sit 

iua. scilicet poriione jf>erfectu.m*' Quinctil. x, 7. — M.] 

2 Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 268. 
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For instance, there is the following specimen : 

YouiJ^s Mntry^ 

Baxters account of things in which he had changed his 
mind as he grew up. Voluminous. — No wonder. — If every 
man was to tell, or mark, on how many subjects he has changed^ 
it would make vols. but the changes not always observed by 
man’s self. — From pleasure to bus. \pu$i?iess] to quiet ; from 
thoughtfulness to reflect, to piety ; from dissipation to domestic, 
by impercept. gradat. but the change is certain. Dial, non 
progredi^ progress, esse conspicimus. Look back, consider what 
was thought at some dist. period. 

Hope predom, in yotUh. jW/nd nof willingly indulges un~ 
pleasing thoughis. The world lies all enamelled before himj, 
as a distant prospect sun-gilt p — inequalities only found by 
coming to it. Love is to be all joy — children excellent — Fame 
to be constant — caresses of the great — applauses of the 
learned — smiles of Beauty. 

“ Fear of disgrace — Bashfidness — Finds things of less 
importance. Miscarriages forgot like excellencies ; — if re- 
membered, of no import. Danger of sinking into negligence 
of reputation ; — lest the fear of disgrace destroy activity. 

Confidefice in hhnself — Long tract of life before him. — No 
thought of sickness. — Embarrassment of affairs. — Distraction 
of family. Publick calamities. — No sense of the prevalence of 
bad habits. Negligent of time — ready to undertake — careless 
to pursue — ail changed by time. 

“ Confident of others^ — unsuspecting as unexperienced — 
imagining himself secure against neglect, never imagines 
they will venture to treat him ill. Ready to trust ; expecting 
to be trusted. Convinced by time of the selfishness, the. 
meanness,, the cowardice, the treachery of men. 

“ Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy to be had. 

“ Different kinds of praise pursued at different periods. Oi 
the gay in youth. — dang, hurt, drc. despised. 

Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit. — stocks — bargains. — 
Of the wise and sober in old age —seriousness — formality — 
maxims, but general — only of the rich, otherwise age is happy — 
but at last every thing referred to riches — no having fame, 
honour, influence, without subjection to caprice. 

‘‘ Horace. 

" Hard it would be if men entered life with the same views 

^ This most beautiful image of the enchanting delusion of youthful prospect has not 
been used in any of Johnson's essays. 
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Tfith which they leave it, or left as they enter it, — No hope — ■ 
no undertaking — no regard to benevolence — no fear of disgrace, 
&c. 

“ Youth to be taught the piety of age — age to retain the 
honour of youth.” 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 of 
the Rambler. I shall gratify my readers with another speci“ 
men : 

“ Confederacies diffiadt ; why. 

“ Seldom in war a match for single persons — nor in peace ; 
therefore kings make themselves absolute. Confederacies in 
learning — every great work the work of one. Bruy. Scholars’ 
rdendship like ladies. Scribebamus, &c. Mart.i The apple 
of discord— the poverty of criticism. Swift's opinion of the 
power of six geniuses united. That union scarce possible. 
His remarks just ; — man a social, not steady nature. ' Drawn 
to man by words, repelled by passions. Orb drawn bv 
attraction, rep. \repelled'\ by centrifugal. 

“Common danger unites by crushing other passions — but 
they return. hinder s, c omplia n ce . Superiority pror 

duce s^in solence Too much regard in each*^to”^ivate 

interest';— too Tittle. 

“The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies. — The 
fitness of social attraction diffused through the whole. The 
mischiefs of too partial love of our country. Contraction of 
moral duties— Oi ou 

“ Every man moves upon his own center, ^nd therefore 
repels others from too near a contact, though he may comply 
with some general laws. 

“Of confederacy with superiors every one knows the 
inconvenience. With equals, no authority ; — every man his 
own opinion — his own interest. 

“ Man and wife hardly united ; — scarce ever without 
children. Computation, if two to one against two, how many 
against five ? If confederacies were easy — useless ; — many 
oppresses many. — If possible only to some, dangerous. 
Frindpum amiddasf 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Adventurer ; 
and it is a confirmation of what I shall presently have occasion 
to mention, that the papers in that collection marked T. 
were written by Johnson. 

i [Lib. xii. 96. “ In Tuccam aimulum omnium suorum studiorum.*’ — M.] 
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This scanty preparation of materials will not, however^ much 
diminish our wond^ aL the extraordinary fertility of his mini; 
for the proportion which they bear to the number of essays 
which he wrote, is very small ; and it is remarkable, that those 
for which he had made no preparation, are as rich and as 
highly finislied, as those for which the hints were lying by him. 
It is also to be observed, that the papers formed from his hints 
are worked up %vith such strength and elegance, that we almost 
lose sight of the hints, which become like ‘‘drops in the 
bucket.” Indeed, in several instances, he has made a very 
slender use of them, so that many of them remain still un- 
applied.^ 

As the Rambler was^ntir ely_ the^v^rk of one man, ^ t here was . 
of'c Qux^ sucha” ^^^ In Jia 

excludejhe cha£m..ofhi^ 

cast of thinking,^.^whic}x.distinguis front.. Qther^^peri(S£al 

pSTfC"SiHEit^-£>r-s<^w3Te-t4me,-mc^t-generaily--i^ So slowly 
dioTms^excelient work, of which twelve editions have now 
issued from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even 
in the closing number the authour says, “ I have never been 
much a favourite of the publick.” ^ 

1 Sir John Hawkins has selected from, this little collection of materials, what be calls' 
the “ Rudiments of two of the papers of the Rambler.*’ But he has not been able to 
read the manuscript distinctly. Thus he vnrites^ p. 266, “Sailor’s fate any mansion;’* 
whereas the original is “ Sailor’s life my aversion.’* He has also transcribed the un- 
appropriated hints on Writer's Jbr breads in which he decyphers these notable passages, 
one in Latin, yiz/jcz' non. Jartzss, instead of fami non yanzie ; J ohnson having in his mind 
what Thuanus says of the learned Geiman antiquary and linguist, Xylander, who, he 
tells us, lived in such poverty, that he was supposed ydmi noft fatnas scribe-re ; and 
another in French, Degente de fate et affami diar^ent^ instead of De^outi de fame (an 
old word for renmnme) et afanie d' argent. The manuscript being written in an 
exceedingly small hand, is indeed very hard to read ; but it would have been better to 
have left blanks than to write nonsense. 

2 [The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at first. Smart, the poet, first mentioned 
them to me as excellent papers, before I had heard any one else speak of them. When I 
went into Norfolk, in the autumn of 1751, I found but one person (the Eev. Mr. Squires, 
a man of learning, and a general purchaser of new books,) who knew any thing of them. 
But he had been misinformed concerning the true authour, for he had been told they were 
written by a Mr. Johnson of Canterbury, the son of a clergyman who had had a contro- 
versy w’ith Bentley and who had changed the readings of the old ballad entitled Norton 
Falgaie^ in Bentley’s bold style, ijneo pcriculo') till not a single word of the original song 
was left. Before I left Norfolk in the year 1760, the Ramblers were in high favour 
among persons of learning and good taste. Others there were, devoid of both, who said 
that the hard -words in the Rambler were used by the authour to render his Dictionary 
indispensably necessary. — B urney. ] 

[It may not be improper to correct a slight errour in the preceding note, though it does 
not at ail affect the principal object of Dr. Burney’s remark. The clergyman above alluded 
to, was Mr. Richard Johnson, Schoolmaster at Nottingham, who in 1717 published an 
octavo volume in Latin, against Bentley’s edition of Horace, entitled Aristarchus Anti- 
Eentleianus. In the middle of this Latin work (as Mr. Bindley observes to me,) he 
has introduced four pages of English criticism, in which he ludicrously corrects, in 
Bentley’s manner, one stanza, not of the ballad the hero of which lived in Norton 
Falgate, but of a ballad celebrating the achievements of Tom Bostock ; who in a sea- 
fight performed^ prodigies of valour. The stanza, on which this ingenious writer has 
exercised his wit, is as follows ; 
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Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt 
and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in its 
praise appeared in the newspapers; and the editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine mentions, in October, his having 
received several letters to the same purpose from the learned. 
*‘The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge ^liscellany/’ in 
which Mr. Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Colman were the 
principal writers, describes it as a work that exceeds any thing 
of the kind ever published in this kingdom, some of the 
Spectators excepted, — if indeed they may be excepted.” And 
afterwards, “ May the publick favours crown his merits, and 
may not the English, under the. auspicious reign of George 
the second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first 
century, would have been one of the greatest favourites ol 
Augustus.” This flattery of the monarch had no effect. It 
is too well known, that the s^ond Jilej3Xg g_never w as a a 
Augu^us to_ learning, or gemSi.' 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little pleasing 
circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. Johnson, in whose 
judgement and taste he had great confiSiao^, 
a~ fewjiuinbers^^ 4 he. Ilamhler..ha d.. comeo ja.ut, ‘‘ I thought very 
well of you before ; but I did not imagine you could have 
written any thing equal to this.” Distant praise, fro m^jvhat- 

wife whom,, a man 

love s an d esteems^ Her approbation may be said to “come 
home to his boso?n ; ” and being so near, its effect is most 
sensible and permanent. 

Mr . Jam.gs Elghin^J^, who has since published various 
works, and ^^"0 was ever esteem ed^j^yjohnson as a worthy 
man , happened to be in EcotflST™ while "the "^Blafhblef "was 
coming out in single papers at London. With a laudable zeal 
at once for the improvement of his countrymen, and the 
reputation of his friend, he suggested and took the charge of 
an edition of those Essays at Edinburgh, which followed pro- 
gressively the London publication.^ 


Then old Tom Bostock he fell to tl^e work, 

He pray’d like a Christian, but fought like a Turk, 

And cut ’em off all in a jerk, 

Which no body can deny," &c. — M.] 

1 It was executed in the jjrinting-oflace of Sands, Murray, and Cochran, with un- 
common elegance, upon writing paper, of a duodecimo size, and with the greatest 
correctness : and Mr. Elphinston enriched it with translations of the mottos. Whea 
completed, it made eight handsome volumes. It Js, unquestionably, the most^ accurate 
and beautiful edition of this work ; and_ there being but a small impression, it is now 
become scarce, and sells at a very high price. 
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The following letter written at this time, though not dated, 
will show how much pleased Johnson was with this publication, 
and what kindness and regard he had for Mr. Elphinston. 

‘"To Mr. James Elphinston. 

DEAR SIR, date.l 

“ I cannot but confess the failures of my correspondence, 
but hope the same regard which you express for me on every 
other occasion, will incline you to forgive me. I am often, 
very often, ill ; and, when I am well, am obliged to work : and, 
indeed, have never much used myself to punctuality. You are, 
terW'€1^f,'"not to make unkind inferences, hvheD“r forbear to 
reply to your kindness ; for be assured, I never receive a letter 
from you without great pleasure, and a very warm sense of your 
generosit}" and friendship, which I heartily blame myself for not 
cultivating with more care. In this, as in many other cases, 
wrongi- in opposition to comdction ; for I think scarce any 
temporal good equallylo Fe”3esTreS"with the regard and familiarity 

other, and have a more "ready wa 3 ^pf pouring, ^ 

riam "glad that you still find encouragement to proceed in 
your publication, and shall beg the favour of six more volumes 
to add to my former six, when you can, with any convenience, 
send them me. Please to present a set, in my name, to Mr. 
Ruddirnan,^ of whom, I hear, that his learning is not his 
highest excellence. I have transcribed the mottos, and re- 
turned them, I hope not too late, of which 1 think many very 
happily performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the magazine, 
in which I think he did well. I beg of you to write soon, and 
to write often, and to write long letters, w^hich I hope in time to 
repay you ; but you must be a patient creditor. I have, how- 
ever, this of gratitude, that I think of you with regard, when I 
do not, perhaps, give the proofs which I ought, of being, Sir, 

“Your most obliged and 

‘ ‘ Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

[With ^ respect to the correctness of this edition, the authour probablj?' derived his 
anformation from some other person, and appears to have been misinformed ; for it was 
accurately printed, as we learn from Mr. A. Chalmers. — J. Boswell.] 

^ ^'tr. Thomas Ruddiman ^ ^ the Iear 7;i|e4--gp:amm^ia n, <^f ^ Sco tla n d, well known for his 
varioti';^ hia.AcaBuia4ie»^ se yfflaj ’^th ouf s. He was also 

a-man^ of i most His ze al .forT he^RwaTTiouse of Stewart did 

tjpt,Ten(!“^hfin''tess"estimable in .Dr. Tch n ^onls jev e. 

3 [rfbEe^Ma^azine her^'l^ferredr'to ‘BeThat for October 1752, (See Gent. Mag. vol. aa, 
p. 468,) then this letter belongs to a later period. If it relates to the Magazine for Sept, 
ryso, (See Gent. Mag. voL 20, p. 406,) then it may be ascribed to the month of October 
m that year, and should have followed the subsequent letter. — M.] 
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This year he wrote to the same gentleman another letter 
upon a mournful occasion. 

‘*To Mr. James Elphinston. 

^^DEAR SIR, September 25, 1750. 

“You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an 
excellent mother ; and I hope you will not think me incapable 
of partaking of your grief. I have a mother, now eighty-twc 
years of age, whom, therefore, I must soon lose, unless it please 
God that she should rather mourn for me. I read the letters 
in which you relate your mother's death to Mrs. Strahan, and 
think I do myself honour, when I tell you that I read them with 
tears; but te,;^s ar e n either of any farther 

when once tribute jo f nature has been p„aj d. The business 

of life summons us away from useless grief, and calls us to the 
exercise of those virtues of which we are lamenting our depriva- 
tion. Th.§„greate&t. benefit which one friend can confer upon 
another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate^ his virtue'." " This 
5^ui^ mc^er, wilL still ..perform, if you. diligently, preserve, .££e 
memory of her life, and of her death : a li fet_SQ far as_ I ..can 
learn^t^^useful^ wise,, and innpc^t ; and a death resigned^ 
fuljj. and hoj^. I cannot forbear to mention,' tEat neither reason 
nor revelation denies you to hope, that you may increase her 
happiness by obeying her precepts ; and that she may, in her 
present state, look with pleasure upon every act of virtue to 
which her instructions or example have contributed. Whether 
this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of 
separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, when 
we consider ourselves as acting under the eye of God : yet, 
surely, there is Something pleasing in the belief, that our separa- 
tion from those whom we love is merely corporeal ; and it may 
be a great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made 
probable, that that union that has received the divine approba- 
tion shall continue to eternity. 

“ There is one expedient by which you may, in some degree, 
continue her presence. If ^’■ou write down minutely what you 
remember of her from your earliest years, you will read it with 
great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing 
recollection, when time shall remove her yet farther from you, 
and your . ^ij el. shall. .bg,^ ^ To this, how- 

ever painful forthe present, I cannot but advise you, as to a 
source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to come ; for all 
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comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely v/ished you by, dear 
Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, most obedient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Soon after 
its first folio edition was concluded, it vras published in six 
duodecimo volumes ; ^ and its authour lived to see ten numerous 
editions of it in London, beside those of Ireland and Scqtland. 

profess myself to h ave ever entert ained a profound yenexa - 
tion for the astonishing Torce*and_ vivacity of mind, the 

^^MbTeTexhibits. That" Johnson had penetration enough to 
seef and^eeing would not disguise the general misery of man in 
this state of being, ma)^ have given rise to the superficial notion 
of his being too stern a philosopher. But men of reflection 
will be sensible that he has given^A true,xepjesejQtaiion_jqf 
human^existence, and tfialTie ^ t^^ same, time, ywitij. a 

^^nerbusT>eneyolence displayed every consolation which Qijr 
state afibrds* us not only those arising from the hopes of 
futurity, "but such as may be attained in the immediate progress 
through life. He has not depressed the soul to . despon den cy 
and indifference. ""Delias eYery'wfieJe inculcatedltudy,„lahaur, 
ahd’exertiSu Nay, he" has" shewn, in~a very odious light, a 
mah whose practice is to go about darkening the views of others, 
by perpetual complaints of evil, and awakening those considera- 
tions of danger and distress, w-hich are, for the most part, lulled 
into a quiet oblivion. This he has done very strongly in his 
character of Suspirius,^ from which Goldsmith took that of 
Croaker, in his comedy of “The Good-natured Man,” as 
Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, and which is, indeed, 
very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the T ^mhj er 
treats , with a dignity and perspicuity which are there united in 
a manner whicnweshaTTm vain look for anywhere else, would 
take up too large a portion of my book, and would, I trust, be 

^ This is not quite accurate.^ In the Gent. ISIag. for Nov. 175X5 while the work was 
yet proceeding, is an ^advertisement,^ announcing that /bur volumes of the Rambler 
would speedily be published ; and it is believed that they were published in^ the next 
month. The fifth and _ sixth volumes, with tables of contents and translations of the 
mottos, were published in July 1752, by Payne (the original publisher,) three months 
after the close of the work. 

When the Rambler was collected into volumes, Johnson revised and corrected it 
throughout. Mr, Boswell was not aware of this circumstance, which has lately been dis- 
covered and accurately stated by Mr. Alexander Chalmers in a new edition of these and 
■various other periodical Essays, under the title of “ the British Essayists.” — M.] 

3 No. ss- 
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superfluons, considering how universally those volumes are now 
disseminated. Even the most condensed and brilliant sentences 
which they contain, and which have very properly been selected 
under the name of “ Beauties,” 1 are of considerable bulk. 
But I may shortly observe, that the Ramble r furnishes such^n 
assemblage of discourses on practiSTreTi^on ahll'moral^ duty, 

oTcfltical investigations^ and~^allegori.ca.l and or Fe htal tal^ that 

no mm 3 'can be thought very deficient that has, by constant 
stu3y"and meditation^ assimilated to m ay""^ e 

foiihd'there. No. 7, written in Passion-week on abstraction 
and self-examination, and No. no, on penitence and the 
placability of the Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. 
No. 54, on the effect which the death of a friend should have 
upon us, though rather too dispiriting, may be occasionally 
very medicinal to the mind. Every one must suppose the 
writer to have been deeply impressed by a real scene ; but he 
told me that was not the case ; which shews how well his fancy 
could conduct him to the house of mourning.” Some of 
tli£sennDreL-.solemn-pap@rs, I doubt not, particularly.^att ^^§3 
the notice of Dr. Yq^g, the authour of “The Night Thoughts,” 
of "’whom my estimation is such, as rec kon his applause an 
honour even, to,. JohnsPB- I have seen volumes of Dr. Young’s 
copy of the Rambler, in which he has marked the passages 
which he thought particularly excellent, by folding down a 
corner of the page ; and such as he rated in a super-eminent 
degree are marked by double folds. I am sorry that some of 
the volumes are lost. Lohnso n was pleased when told of the 
minute attention with which Youhgli^d-'signified hisapprobation 

'"' Xlmll ven ture .to that^p jio^ vjiti^^ whatever can 

f biipd more and steel for the mind^ if I may use the ex- 

pression ; more that can brace and invigorate every manly and 
noble sentim^^N““No. 32"* on ^patience, even ’"iihdef' extreme 
rmsSyT Us wonderfully lofty, and as much above the rant of 
stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twilight 
of Pagan philosophy. I never read the following sentence 
without feeling my frame thrill : “ I think there is some reason 
for questioning whether the body and mind are not so pro- 
portioned, that the one can bear all which can be inflicted on 

1 Dr. Johnson was gratified by seeing this seiection, and wrote to hir. Kearsley, book- 
seller in Fleet-street, the following note : 

“ Mr. Johnson sends compliments to Mr. Kearsley,, and begs the favour of seeing him 
as soon as he can- Mr. Kearsley is desired to bring with him the last edition of what ha 
lias honoured with the name of Bkaut££S. 

“ May 20, 1783.” 
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the other ; whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long as 
life, and 'whether a soul well principled will not be sooner 
separated than subdued/’ 

T hongh..ixist ruction be the predominant^ purpose 
Rain^^yet irTs^eiilivened with a' pdnsiderable portion^f 
amusement Nothing can be more erroneous than the obtioia 
vfMch some persons have entertained, that Johnson was then a 
retired authour, ignorant of the world ; and, of consequence, 
that he wrote on"iy from his imagination, when he described 
characters and manners. Ke said to me, that before he wrote 
that work, he had been ‘‘ running about the world,” as he 
expressed it, more than almost any body; and I have heard 
him relate, with much satisfaction, that s everal of the. cha racters 
in the Karnhler^ YLere_drawn ^ sa, .naturally, ^that whep,^ it 
cucuISed in numbers, a,..j 2lob in one of the towns in Essgjs 
iSagmed themselves .to be severally exhibited m-h, aad^wp re 
rii’ucS'incehsed against a person w^ho, they suspected, had thus 
niadFfhem oSjects of publick notice ; nor were they quieted 
till authentick assurance was given them, that the Rambler was 
written by a person who had never heard of any one of them. 
Some of the characters are believed to have been actually 
drawn from the life, particularly that of Prospero from Garrick,^ 
who never entirely forgave its pointed satire. For instances of 
fertility of fancy, and accurate description of real life, I appeal 
to No. 19, a man who wanders from one profession to another, 
with most plausible reason for every change : No. 34, female 
fastidiousness and timorous refinement : No. 82, a Virtuoso who 
has collected curiosities : No. 88, petty modes of entertaining 
a company, and conciliating kindness : No. 182, fortune-hunting : 
No. 194-195, a tutor’s account of the follies of bis pupil : No. 

1 9 7-1 98, legacy-hunting. He has given a specimen of his nice 
observation of the mere external appearances of life, in the 
following passage in No. 179, against affectation, that frequen t 
and most disgusting quality : ‘‘ He thaTstanSsTo^onfem plate 
£Ee*cra!^s that fill the streets of a populous city, will see many 
passengers, whose air and motions it will be difficult to behold 
without contempt and laughter ; but if he examine what are the 
appearances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, he will 
find among them neither poverty nor disease, nor any involun- 

1 [That of Gemdus in No. 24, from Professor Colson, (see p. 54 of this vol.) and that of 
Euphues in the same paper, which, with many others, was doubtless drawn from the life. 
Euphues, I once thought, might have been intended to rex^resent either Lord Chesterfield 
or Soame Jenyns ; but Mr. Bindley, with more probability, thinks, that George Bubb 
Dodington, who was remarkable for the homeliness of his person, and the finery of his 
dress, was the person meant under that character. — M.] 
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tary or painful defect. The disposition to derision and i nsult , 
is gAv akened tb e softn'^Tof f op^F vITlie^sweir’or^^ 
the Hveliness or^ the solemnity of grander ; by the 

spngh' ffy'^& ip. th^gtately. die 'formal strut, " and the l^y 

mterT; by gestirres intended to cMchT the eve. .bj 
elaBbrateiyiformed^ as evidences of impojtaruae.” 

XEvefy page of the Rambler shews a mind teem ing wit h 
classicaXaUusipa-and- poeticaLimagery : illustraBonsTrom other 
writers are, upon all occasions, so ready, and mingle so easily 
in his periods, that the ivhole appears of one uniform vivid 
texture. 

TJbLe^stvl e_of t his, work__has been censured by some shallow 
criticks as involved anH tiifgid, "and abounding wltlT ahtiqu a^ 
and " MiiXlwotds. So ill-founded is~ the “first part 'of this ob- 
jection, that I will challenge all who may honour this book 
with a perusal, to point out any English writer whose language 
conveys his meaning with equal force and perspicuity. It 
must, indeed, be allowed, that the structure of his sentences is 
expanded, and often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; 
and that h e delightedTo .express familiar thoughts in philosophy 
ic^_langua^ I bein g in this the reyerse,pf Soc rates, who, it is 
re duced . . philos opl^ Jq the simplicity of ^common 1^. 
But let us attend to what he" hirnself ' says in his concluding 
paper: “When common words were less pleasing to the ear, 
or less distinct in their signification, I have familiarised the 
terms of philosophy, by applying them to popular ideas.” ^ 
And, as to the second part of this objection, upon a late careful 
revision of the 'work, 1 can with confidence say, that it is 
amazing how few of those words, for which it has been unjustly 
characterised, are actually to be found in it ,* I am sure, not the 
proportion of one to each paper. This idle charge has been 
echoed from one babbler to another, who have confounded 
Johnson’s Essays with Johnson’s Dictionary j and because he 
thought it right in a Lexicon of our language to collect many 
words which had fallen into disuse, but were supported by 
great authorities, it has been imagined that all of these have 
been interwoven into his own compositions. That some of 
them have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, perhaps, 
be allowed ; but, in general they are evidently an advantage, 
for without them his stately ideas would be confined and 
cramped. “ Ele that thinks with more extent than another, will 

1 Yet his style did not escape the harmless shafts of pleasant humour ; for the ingenious 
Bonnell Thornton published a mock Rambler in the Drury-lane Journal. 
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want words of larger meaning.’^ ^ He once told me, that he 
tiad formed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
upon Chambers’s Proposal for his Dictionary.^ He certainly 
was mistaken ; or if he imagined at first that he was imitating 
Temple, he was very unsuccessful for nothing can be more 
unlike than the simplicity of Temple, and the richness ot 
Johnson. Their styles differ as plain cloth and brocade. 
Temple, indeed, seems equally erroneous in supposing that he 
liimself had formed his style upon Sandys’s View of the State 
of Religion in the Western parts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much formed upon 
that of the great writers in the last century, Hooker, Bacon, 
Sanderson, Hakewell, and others ; those ‘‘ Giants,” as they were 
well characterised by a great Personage, whose authority, 
were I to name him, would stamp a reverence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his learned 
style that passage of Horace, a part of which he has taken as 
the motto to his Dictionary : 

“ Cum tabuUs animum censoris sumet honesH ; 

Audebii queBCumque parhm splencbris habebuni 
sine ponder e erunt^ ei honor e indigna ferentur^ 

Verba movere loco^ qtiamvis invita recedanty 
Et versenittr adhuc intra penetralia Vesta, 

Obscurata diu populo bonus cruet ^ atque 
Proferet in lucem speciosa vocabula reruni^ 

Qica priscis ?nemorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 

JVunc situs informis premit ei deseria vetustas : 

Adsciscet noiMt, qua gent tor produxerii usus : 

Vehemens, ei liquidus^ puroque simiUimus amni^ 

Eundet opes Eaiiut?ique beabit divite lingudP ^ 

To SO great a master of thinking, to one of such vast and 
various knowledge as Johnson, might have been allowed a 
liberal indulgence of that licence which Horace claims in 
another place: 

“ Si forte necesse est 

Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rernm, 

1 Idler, No. 70. 

3 CThe paper here alluded to was, I believe^ Chambers’s Proposal tor a second and 
Improved edition of his Dictionary, which, I think, appeared in 1738. This Proposal was 
iprobably in circulation in 1737, when Johnson first came to London. — M.] 

* [The authour appears to me to have misunderstood Johnson in this instance^ He did 
laot, I conceive, mean to say, that, when he first began to write, he made Sir William 
Temple his model, with a view to form a style that should resemble his in all its parts ; 
hilt that he formed his style on that of Temple and others ; by taking from each those 
chaxacteristic excellencies which were most worthy of imitation. — See this matter further 
explained under April 9, 177S ; where, in a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
Johnson himself mentions the particular improvements which Temple made in the English 
style. These, doubtless, were the objects of his imitation, so far as that writer was hif 
model. — M.] 

* Horat. Epist. Lib. ii. Epist. ii. 
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Fingers cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Coniinget^ dabiiurque liceniia sumpfa pudenter : 

Ft nova Jictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem^ si 
Grmco fonte cadant^ parcb dctorta. Quid autem 
Cmcilio Plautoque dabit Romajtus^ adempHim 
Vtrgilio Varioqne / Ego cur, acquirer's pauca 
Si possum, invideor ; cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patriurn diiaverit, et nova rerum 
A^omina protulerit ? Licuit^ semperque licebit 
Signatum prcesente noid producers nornen* ^ 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken upon him to 
add more than four or five words to the English language, of 
his own formation ; and he was very much offended at the 
general licence by no means “ modestly taken ” in his time, 
not only to coin new words, but to use many words in senses 
quite different from their established meaning, and those 
frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life Johnson wrote, was remark- 
ablZ^^I^SSSL^LSSZiHSn T ^d" to wel^ 


a genemrerevafion t o'th^ language of his countqV of 
ouFTesrwrffSfSTilvOCppra^ ; anSCTrom 

tfie*TS[i^[cF‘Which he has*^ had upon OUT cdm^sition, scarcely 
any thing is written now that is not better expressed than was 
usual before he appeared to lead the national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which must strike every 
critical reader, has been so happily enforced by Mr. Courtenay, 
in his “Moral and Literary Character of Dr. Johnson,^' that I 
cannot prevail on myself to withhold it, notwithstanding his, 
perhaps, too great partiality for one of his friends ; 

“ By nature’s gifts ordain’d mankind to rule, 
lie, like a Titian, form’d his brilliant school 5 
And taught congenial spirits to excel, 

While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. 

Our boasted Goldsmith felt the sovereign sway ; 

From him deriv’d the sweet, yet nervous lay. 

To Fame’s proud cliff he bade our Raffaelle rise : 

Hence Reynolds’ pen with Reynolds’ pencil vies, 
t Horat. De Arte Poetica. 

3 The observation \?f bis bavin^ imitated Sir Thomas Brown bs^ been made by many 
people ; and lately it has been insisted on, and illustrated by a variety of quotations from 
Brown, in one of the popular Fssays writt^ by the Reverend Mr. Knox, master of 
Tunbridge-scbool^ whom I bay© set down in my list of those who have sometimes not 
unsuccessfully imitated Dr. Johnson's style. 


ascr me \ ohnson s sqmetim^s,. 

^’pK'rSi HQ^-Qg-y-?t_ Johnson’s comp rehension of mind was the 
for his language. 

hij^xpressfon^'w^^ been easier. Hi s Sjentehces nSa^^ a 

digmlfed"”fh1Sf dh!": is 'leeftamrT^ hfs example has'^'^S?" 
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With Johnson’s flame melodious Burney glows, 

While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 

And you, Malone, to critick learning dear, 

Correct and elegant, refin’d though clear, 

By studying him, acquir’d that classick taste, 

Which high in Shakspeare’s fane thy statue plac’d. 

Near Johnson Steevens stands, on scenick ground, 

Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 

Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we owe, 

And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 

Here early parts accomplish’d Jones sublimes. 

And science blends with Asia’s lofty rhymes : 

Harmonious Jones 1 who in his splendid strains 
Sings Camdeo’s sports, on Agra’s flowery plains, 

In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck’d with Attick grace. 

Amid these names can Boswell be forgot, 

Scarce by North Britons now esteem’d a Scot? ^ 

Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 

Imbib’d from him the sacred love of truth ; 

The keen research, the exercise of mind, 

And that best art, the art to know mankind. — 

Nor was his energy confin'd alone 
To friends around his philosophick throne ; 

Its injin&nce wide improv'd 07tr letter'd isle^ 
j4nd hicid vigour 7nark' d the general style : 

As Nile’s proud waves, swoln from their oozy bed, 

First o’er the neighbouring meads majestick spread ; 

Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 

And with new virtue fertilise the land. ” 

] rphnson’^ )angmag e. however, must be allowed to be too 

magailLQ^Joi _the delJ cate.^enjlm^.^pJLisina 

fr erefore, . se em str ang.ely formaL ,.g 3 ^ej 3 .^ ; and 

^e^wdinSenominated by the names which he has given them, 
as Misella, Zozima, Properantia, Rhodoclia. 

It^has of late style of 

Addison!!a 53I15SS&5Q, and...to_ de precia^. I think, very unjus^, 

the_^aLYle>uoLA^ andJee SleT tfetrOT^^ 

TE^ prose may 

be balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are 

excellent, though in different ways. Addison writes with th§ 

ease of His readers fancy that a wise anjj 

1 The following observation in Mr. Boswell’s Jovrnal q/a Tour to the Hebrides may 
sufficientb?- account for that Gentleman’s being “ now scarcely esteemed a Scot ” by many 
of his countrymen ; “ Xf he [Dr. Johnson] was particularly the Scol s. 

it was 1=-i- ; because he thought 

mfflL * and becauseTie couldnotb^^ 

inTHem that nationality which, I believe, no liberal-minded Scotchman will deny.” 
Mr. Roswell, ind eed , is,.j;o f ree urebidices. t hat he might with equal 

propnety nave p^ gHmescn bea^ *"~*’**’’*^^ 

§^x^Ty South Britons now esteem’d a Scot.” 


—Courtenay. 
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accomplished ,^corn^anion is ^ talking to , th^ ; so ,l hat_ h e 
his '^jS&rSnts ,.andl. tasie^.into,„,th^ii: minds . by._^n 
imper^^fible^^^^ " TohnsoA a teache r. He 

dictate to his readers as if from an academical chair. They 
attend with awe and admiration ; and his , ■ prec ept s^ ar e 
impressed , upon _ the„m., by his., commanding .^]ppnjes£& Addi - 
sotfs wine, pleases eveixbo^y iiom. 

I T oH^mils . li ke . a liqu or ofl m.ore bb^, seems^poi.,sti:aag^t. first, 
but, by degrees , is highjy relished ; and such is the melody of 
his periods, so muchT'do they captivate the ear, and seize upon 
the attention, that there is scarcely any writer, however 
inconsiderable, who does not aim, in some degree, at the same 
species of excellence. But let . us_not _ ungrat^fulJx JU-txdeo:aIii^ 
that_beautiful_st3de,^ which has pleasingly conveyed 
ins^uction and entertain men^. Though comparatively weak, 
opposed to Johnsdn^s Tdercuiean vigour, let us not call it posi- 
tively feeble. Let us remember the character of his style, as 
given by Johnson himself: “ What he attempted he performed : 
he is Ee did not wish to be energetick ; he is 

never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have 
neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity : his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy.^ Who^ 
ever wis hes to attain an English style, fmniliar but not coafseT 
and ele^ntTiulT not ostenlatious, m us“f “'gTve“'~1iirs ~da ys~~~^“ a2id 
nigEtT to*"tKe""^umes^'~^~A . 2 

iTESugh TKe^ was not conclucied till the year 1752, 

I shall, under this year, say all that I have to observe upon it. 
Some of the translations of the mottos by himself, are admir- 
ably done. He acknowledges to have received “ elegant 
translations” of many of them from Mr. James Elphinston; 
and some are very happily translated by a Mr. Lewis, 
of whom I never heard more, except that Johnson thus 
described him to Mr. Malone: “Sir, he lived in London, and 

1 [When Johnson shewed me a proof-sheet of the character of Addison, in which he 
so highly e>:tols his style, I could not help observing, that it had not been his own model, 
as no two styles could differ more from each other. — ** Sir, Addison had his stjj’Ie, and I 
have mine." — When I ventured to him, whether the difference did not consist in this, 
that Addison’s style was full of idioms, colloquial phrases, and proverbs ; and his own 
more strictly grammatical, and free from such phraseology and modes of speech as can 
never be literally translated or understood by foreigners ; he allowed^ the discrimination to 
be just- — Let any one who doubts it, try to translate one of Addison’s Spectators into 
Latin, French, or Italian *, and though so easy, familiar, and elegant to an Englishman, 
as to give the intellect no trouble ; yet he would find the transfusion into another 
language extremely difficult, if not impossible. But a Rambler, Adventurer, or Idler, of 
J ohnson, would fall into any classical or European language, as easily as if it had been 
originally conceived in it. — B uknev.} 

2 I shall probably, in another work, maintain the merit of Addison’s poetry, which 
has been very unjustly depreciated. 
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hung loose upon society.”^ The concluding paper of his 
Rambler is at once dignified and pathetick. I cannot, how- 
ever, but wish, that he had not ended it with an unnecessary 
Greek verse, translated ^ also into an English couplet. It is 
too much like the conceit of those dramatick poets, who used 
to conclude each act with a rhyme ; and the expression in the 
first line of his couplet, Celestial powers,^ though proper in 
Pagan poetry, is ill suited to Christianity, with a conformity ” 
to which he consoles himself. How much better would it 
have been, to have ended with the prose sentence “ I shall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any 
other cause, if I can be numbered among the writers who have 
given ardour to virtue, and confidence to trurh.’^ 

His friend, Dr. Birch, being now engaged in preparing an 
edition of Ralegh’s smaller pieces, Dr. Johnson wrote the 
following letter to that gentleman : 

To Dr. Birch. 

“sir, Gough-square, May 12, 1750, 

“Knowing that you are now preparing to favour the 
publick with a new edition of Ralegh’s miscellaneous pieces, 

1 have taken the liberty to send you a Manuscript, which fell 
by chance within my notice. I perceive no proofs of forgery 
in my examination of it ; and the owner tells me, that he has 
heard, the hand-writing is Sir Walter’s. If you should find 
reason to conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to the 
owner, a blind person, ^ to recommend it to the booksellers. I 
am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

gis just abhorr ence of Milton’s political notions was ever 
s tro^ pre^nF ni T^^wamr adm 1ratiori“^f 

Milton’s yeat poetical merits to w£mirTe*Tas*^ 3 on^^ 
Jhsfic^^Tjeyonoal^ writt^^^^uPonT^^ 

3 - [In the Gentleman s Magazine for October, 1752, p. 468, he is styled “ the Rev. 
Francis Lewis, of Chiswick.” The late Lord Macartney, while he resided at Chiswick, 
at my request, made some inquiry concerning him at that place, but no intelligence was 
obtained. 

The translations of the mottos supplied by Mr. Elpbinstonj, appeared first in the Edin- 
burgh edition of the Rambler, and in some instances were revised and improved, probably 
Johnson, before they were inserted in the London octavo edition. The translations of 
gie mottos affixed to the first thirty numbers of the Rambler, were published, from the 
Edinburgh edition, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1750, before the work 
was collected into volumes.— M.] 

2 [Not in the original edition, in folio. — M,] 

* Mrs. Williams is probably the person meant. 
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this year he not only wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by 
Mr. Garrick before the acting of Comus at Drury~lane theatre^ 
for the benefit of Milton’s grand-daughter, but took a very 
zealous interest in the success of the charity. On the day 
preceding the performance, he published the following letter 
in the General Advertiser,” addressed to the printer of that 
paper : 

SIR, 

That a certBiD_d£gre e^Q£xemtatiQJD,Js...acamred.^ 

by approving t he works^ pC^geniy^, and testifying a^..£e£ardJ:0 

.ia, aaruth too. .evid.eiit..tO . ba -^denieii, : 
and therefore to ensure a participation of fame with a cele-> 
brated poet, many, v/ho would, perhaps, have contributed to 
starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon; 
his grave.^ 

“ It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method of 
becoming known to posterity with honour, is peculiar to the 
great, or at least to the wealthy; but an opportunity now oilers 
for almost every individual to secure the praise of paying a 
just regard to the illustrious dead, united with the pleasure of 
doing good to the living. To assist indu strious indi genc e,, 
stm^ling with dis tress^a^ debilitaBg ^^ 
virtue . ^iid~ alnTacqtiisitxon of happiness and honour. 

then "be thbugKf capable oT pleasure in 

reading the works of our incomparable Milton, and not so 
destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay out a trifle in rational 
and elegant entertainment, for the benefit of his living remains^, 
for the exercise of their own virtue, the increase of their 
reputation, and the pleasing consciousness of doing good,, 
should appear at Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when 
Comus will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Foster, grand-daughter to the authour,^ and the only surviving 
branch of his family. 

“N.B. There will be a new prologue on the occasion, 
written by the authour of Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick ; 
and, by particular desire, there will be added to the Masque 
a dramatick satire, called Lethe, in which Mr, Garrick will 
perform.’ 

In 1751 we are to consider him as carrying on both his 
Dictionary and Rambler. But he also wrote “The Life of 
Cheynel,” ^ in the miscellany called “ The Student ; and the 

1 [Alluding probably to Mr. Auditor Benson. See tbe Dunciad, b, xv. — M.j 

3 [Mrs. EUzabetb Foster died May 9, 1754. — A. Chalmers.] 
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Reverend Dr. Douglas having with uncommon acuteness 
clearly detected a gross forgery and imposition upon the 
publick by ^auder^ a Scotch schoolmaster, who had, 
with equal impMence and ingenuity, represented Milton as a 
plagiary from certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had 
been so far imposed upon as to furnish a Preface and Postscript 
to his work, now dic tated a letterLoiXaud ep addressed to Dr. 
D ouglas, ac kno wled ging his frajid in terms of suitable 
-contrition.^ ^ 

uTiTrextraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sudden effort. 
He had brooded over it for many years : and to this hour it 
is uncertain what his principal motive was, unless it were a 
vain notion of his superiority, in being able, by whatever 
means, to deceive mankind. To effect this, he produced 
•certain passages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, which 
had a faint resemblance to some parts of the ‘^Paradise LosL' 
In these he interpolated some fragments of Hog’s Latin trans- 
lation of that poem, alledging that the mass thus fabricated 
was the archetype from which Milton copied. These fabrica- 
tions he published from time to time in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; and, exulting in his fancied success, he in 1750 
ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, entitled “ An Essay 
on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his Paradise 
Lost.” ^ yp this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, ir^ full 
persuasion ofXau 3 S^Sondf^^^ a Postscript recbmmerS- 
i^^ih" theTh bsf 'persuasive yerm s, a suW MpT^bnTor tl^ ^ue f 

'speaks : I^ 

is yet in th e powe r^oX to fewmd'the poet whos^ 

mmFnSv SoasL and from their alliance to whose 'genTus'tTi^ 
some kind^ or °supmority to eve ry p^rnnaliort-^e^fe© 
i that poet works ma y possibly beTead’wB^^ 

1 Lest there should be any person, at any futurV'penoHraLsuSVn^gH that 

Johnson was a partaker in Lauder’s fraud, or had any knowledge of it, when he assisted 
him with his masterly pen, it is proper here to quote the words of Dr. Douglas, now 
®i§^2a»^C->Sali5ia;iry, at the time when he detected the imposition. “ It is to be hoped, 
nay it is expected^ that the elegant and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments and 
inimitable style point out the authour of Lauder’s Preface and postscript, will no longer 
allow one to ^lume himself %vith his feathers^ who appeareth so little to deserve assist- 
: an assistance which I am persuaded would never have been communicated, had 
there been the least suspicion of those facts which I have been the instrument of convey 
ing to the world in these sheets.” Milto7t no Plagiary^ sd. edit. p. 78, And,M§Ji^d 
now to au thorise me to say, in the strongest manner, that there J; 

the strongest indignation against 

character in 1754, in a pamphlet entitled, 
Ihe Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against King Charles 
I ; —which was reviewed, probably by Johnson, in the Gent. Mag. 1754, p. gy.—A, 

‘H ALi^T HIRS* J 


[Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes, 
tjjx. — M.j 


where he died verj'- miserably about the year 
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other^monnment of British greatness shali be obliterated ; to 
reward hmij not with pictures or with niedals, wMch, if "Ite 
seesj^ he "" sees with contempt, but wi th tokens of gratitude, 
whick-Jhey.. perhaps, --may even now , consider^ as_ not 
thejE^gard immortal spirit/^ Surely this is inconsistent 

with “enmity towards Milton,” which Sir John Hawkins 
imputes to Johnson upon this occasion, adding, “I could all 
along observe that Johnson seemed to approve not only of the 
design, but of the argument; and seemed to exult in a 
persuasion, that the reputation of Milton was likely to suffer 
by this discovery. That he was not privy to the imposture, I 
am well persuaded ; that he wished well to the argument, may 
be inferred from the Preface, which indubitably was written by 
Johnson/^ Is it possible for any man of clear judgement to 
suppose that Johnson, who so nobly praised the poetical 
excellence of Milton in a Postscript to this very “ discovery,” 
as he then supposed it, could, at the same time, exult in a 
persuasion that the great poePs reputation was likely to suffer 
by it? This is an inconsistency of which Johnson was in- 
capable ; nor can any thing more be fairly inferred from the 
Preface, than that ^]Lohnson. who was alik e distinguished for 
ardent curiosity and love pf tru^, was pleas ed"^HtE“ an mvestiga- 
tidn by which both were grati fied.. That he w as "actjiatgdTBy 
these^JnSHves^^andJ^ 110^ unworthy' des i fe'tQ depre - 

c!a€ep Sl?reat epick poet, is evident frorn his own word s for. 

a fter menti onlng lb e^en era! ^zeal "of ni en of gen iu s ^ an d_litem- 

ture,_“ to advance the honour, and distinguish the beauties of 
P arad iie" Losf says, “Among the inq iiiries'" to which THis 
ardour of criticism has naturally given occasion, none is more 
obscure in itself, or more worthy of rational curiosity, than a 
retrospect of the progress of this mighty genius in the con- 
struction of his work ; a view of the fkbrick gradually rising, 
perhaps, from small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies ; to trace back the 
structure through all its varieties, to the simplicity of its first 
plan ; to find what was first projected, whence the scheme was 
taken, how it was improved, by what assistance it was executed, 
gnd from what stores the materials were collected ; whether its 
founder dug them from the quarries of Nature, or demolished 
other buildings to embellish his own.”^ — Is this the language 
©f one who wished to blast the laurels of Milton ? 

1 [*' Proposals (written evidently by Johnson) for printing the Adamus Exul of 
Grotius, with a Translation and No'tes by Wm. Lauder, A.M.” Gent. Mag. 1747. vol. 
17. p. 404. — M.] 
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Th ou gh Johnson's circumstances were at this timejfaiLftgni 
beir^eaay, his-humane and charitabledispositiorL.was.CQnataa.tly 
exerdn^ jtself^ ^ 

ingenjpusJWel^ ph)^ici^ and woman of, more, tlian^mdi* 
nary talents and litemture^aving com . tp. ,„Londoa .i a. hop es 
of being cured of a cataract in both! her eyes, w:hich aften^^rds 
eWded in Totaf blindness, was . kin dly received^ as a constg^nt 
visitor at liis house while Mrs. Johnson liSed ; and, after her 
*death, haviiig cdme under his roof in order to have an operation 
upon her eyes performed with more comfort to her than in 
lodgings, she had an apartment from him during the rest of 
her life, at all times when he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his Dictionary. 
The last paper of his Rambler was published March 2,^ this 
year; after which, there was a cessation for some time of 
any exertion of his talents as an essayist. But, in the same 
year, Dr. Havvkjsworthi_^io^l®s.^lris„ warm^ .a a 

studipuTimit^r ofThis .style, and then livec^ m^ grpat intim 
"began a periodical paper, entitled, “ 
m connection with other gentlemen, one of whom was 
Jofm^n’s much-loved friend, Dr. Bathurst ; and, without 
doubt, they received many valuable hints from his conversa- 
tion, most of his friends having been so assisted in the course 
of their works. 


That there should be a suspension of his literary labours 
during a part of the year 1752, will not seem strange, when it 
is considered that s oon...after_^ sing his Ramblex,^'e^«uife^d 
a loss , w hich , there can be no him with the 


bpon him even to suppose that Johnson’s fondness for her was 
dissembled (meaning simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that 
if it was not the case, it was a lesson he had learned by 
rote," I cannot conceive; unless it proceeded from a want 
of similar feelings in his own breast. To. argue from her being 
much older than Tohnson . 

couISrnQF^any love h er, is a bsurd ; love is not a subject 

memory failed him, for, according to the accomFJvenhTTformer 
page, (see p. iiS,) we should here read March 17; but in truth, as has been already 
observed, the Rambler closed on Saturday the JoriTieenth of March ; at which time Mrs. 
Johnson was near her end, for she died_ on the following Tuesday, March 17. Had the 
concluding paper of that work been written on the day of her death, it would have been 
still more extraordinary than it is, considering the extreme grief into which the author 
was plunged by that event,— The melancholy cast of that concluding essay is sufficiently 
accounted for by the situation of Mrs. Johnson at the time it was written ; and her death 
three days afterwards put an end to the Paper. — M.] 
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of re^oningj^but of feeling, and therefore there are no common 
principles upon which one can persuade another concerning it. 
Every man feels for himself, and know s how he is affecte d by 
particular qualiffe^^^ in the person he*" admifes,* the ‘ ‘impressions 
of~~which"“are*too minute and' delic^e^tp'^e substantiated m 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was found 
after Dr. Johnson’s decease, by his servant, Mr. Francis 
Barber, who delivered it to my worthy friend the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who at my earnest request has 
obligingly favoured me with a copy of it, which he and I 
compared with the original, I present it to the world as an 
undoubted proof of a circumstance in the character of my 
illustrious friend, which, though some whose hard minds I 
never shall envy, may attack as superstitious, will I am sure 
endear him more to numbers of good men. I have an addi- 
tional, and that a personal motive for presenting it, because it 
sanctions what I myself have always maintained and am fond 
to indulge : 

** April 26, 1752, being after 12 
at Night of the 25th. 

“ O Lord ! Governour of heaven and earth, in whose hands 
are embodied and departed Spirits, if thou hast ordained the 
Souls of the Dead to minister to the Living, and appointed my 
departed Wife to have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the 
good effects of her attention and ministration, whether exer- 
cised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner 
agr,eeable to thy Government. Forgive my presumption, 
enlighten my ignorance, and ho^wever meaner agents are 
employed, grant me the blessed influences of thy holy Spirit, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

What actually followed upon this most interesting piece of 
devotion by Johnson, we are not informed ; but I, whom it has 
pleased God to afflict in a similar manner to that which 
occasioned it, have certain experience of benignant communi- 
cation by dreams. 

l ^hat h is love for h is wife was of thq an j, 

durmg ae long ..period _Qf„ fifty .i»iHapaiced' -by *aie 

ev ldejg t from various passages in the series of 
hisTfay^PSand published by the Reverend Mr. 

Strahan, as well as from other memorials, two of which I 
select, as strongly marking the tenderness and sensibility of 
his mind. 
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‘‘ March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the anniversary of my 
Tetty’s death, with prayer and tears in the morning. In the 
evening I prayed for her conditionally, if it were lawful’’ 

** April 23, 1753. ^ know not whether I do not too much 

indulge the vain longings of affection ; but I hope they 
mtenerate my heart, and that when I die like my Terty, this 
affection will be acknowledged in a happy interview, and that 
in the mean time I am incited by it to piety. ^ I will, however, 
not deviate too much from common and received methods of 
devotion.” 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his ivife, was, after her 
death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, with an affec- 
tionate care, in a little round wooden box, in the inside of 
which he pasted a slip of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair 
characters, as follows : 

^^Eheu! 

EHz. Johnson^ 

Nztpta ful. 9° 1736, 

Mortua^ ehen 1 
17'" 1752.” 

After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful servant, and 
residuary legatee, offered this memorial of tenderness to Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson’s daughter ; but she having declined 
to accept of it, he had it enamelled as a mourning ring for his 
old master, and presented it to his wife, Mrs. Barber, who now 
has it. 

The state of mind in which a man must be upon the death 
of a woman v/hom he sincerely loves, had been in his contem- 
plation for manj^ years before. In his Irene, we find the 
following fervent and tender speech of Demetrius, addressed 
to his Aspasia : 

“From those bright regions of eternal day, 

Where now thou shin’st amongst thy fellow saints, 

Array’d in purer light, look down on me ! 

In pleasing visions and assuasive dreams, 

O I sooth niy soul, and teach me how to lose thee.” 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who, before her 
marriage, lived for some time with Mrs. Joh nson at Hamp- 
stead, that s he indulged, hejsdf.Ja.muntry. ai r .'mT 

tBi 2 mQK^QlT.cSffijai;"^d that she.b--SiLa O-ipeans treatedJami 
with that complacency whi ch is_the most en^agii^ .'^9.1itY in a. 

his iondo j^-fjor 
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^jspecially when it is remembered that he had a high 
;opin.ion of her understanding, and that the impressions which 
her beaut3% real or imaginary, had originally made upon his 
fancy, being continued by habit, had not been effaced, thp^h 
she herself was doubtless, much altered for the W0£se. 
dreadful shock of separation took place in the night ; and he 
lirhmediately dispatched a letter to his friend, the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief in the 
strongest manner he had ever read ; so that it is much to be 
regretted it has not been preserved.^ The letter was brought 
to Dr. Taylor, at his house in the Cloysters, Westminster, 
about three in the morning ; and as it signified an earnest 
desire to see him, he got up, and went to Johnson as soon as 
he was dressed, and found him in tears and in extreme agita- 
tion. After being a little while together, Johnson requested 
him to join with him in prayer. He th en prayed extempore , 
as did Dr. Taylor ; and thus b y m eans of that piety which was 
ever his primary object, his troublecTmlnSr^aSjTn'^some'degree^ 
sootlied'and com pose d. 

TTie next day he WTote as follows ; 

^‘To THE Reverend Dr. Taylor. 

“ BEAR SIR, 

“Let me have your company and instruction. Do not 
live away from me. My distress is great. 

“ Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I 
should buy for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note 
in writing with you. 

“ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 

“ I am, dear Sir, Sic, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

March 18, 1752.” 

That his sufferings ugon^the^death of his wife were severe, 
beyond wlT^TTfe^commonly doubt, from 

the'tfifbffhation'^o^ were then about him, to none of 

whom I give more credit than to Mr. Francis Barber, his 
faithful negro servant,^ who came into his family about a fort- 

1 [In the Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1794, (p- 100,) v/as printed a letter 
pretending to be that written by Johnson on the death of his wife. But it is merely 
a transcript of the 41st number of “The Idler,” on the death of a friend. A fictitious 
date, March 17, 1751, O. S., was added by some person, previously to this paper’s 
being sent to the publisher of that miscellany, to give a colour to this deception. — M.] 

2 Francis Barber was born in Jamaica, and was brought to England in 1750 by 
Colonel Bathurst, father of Johnson's verj^ intimate friend, JDr. Bathurst. He was sent, 
for some time, to the Reverend Mr. Jackson’s school, at Barton, in Yorkshire. The 
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night after the dismal event. These sufferings were aggravated 
by the melancholy inherent in his constitution ^ and although 
he probably was not oftener in the wrong than she was, in the 
little disagreements which sometimes troubled his married 
state, during which, he owned to me, that the gloomy irritability 
of bis existence was more painful to him than ever, he might 
very naturally, after her death, be tenderly disposed to charge 
himself with slight omissions and offences, the sense of which 
would give him much uneasiness.^ Accordingly we find, about 
a year after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
Being: “O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and 
hearest the prayers of the penitent, grant that by true contrition 
I may obtain forgiveness of all the sins committed, and of ail 
duties neglected, in my union with the wife whom thou hast 
taken from me; for the neglect of joint devotion, patient 
exhortation, and mild instruction.” ^ 'phe k indnes s of his. 
h^£t,jaatwU:hatandmg- impetuosity ..of Tus^em^p 
k^^wnjo ius..|£ieQd3 ; and I cannot trace the smallest founda- 
tion for the following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir 
John Hawkins : “ The apparition of his departed wife was 
altogether of the terrifick kind, and hardly afforded him a hope 
that she was in a state of happiness.” ^ That he, in conformity 
with the opinion of many of the most able, learned, and pious 
Christians in all ages, supposed that there was a middle state 
after death, previous to the time at which departed souls are 
finally received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, unquestion- 
ably from his devotions And, O Lord, so far as it may be 
lawful in me, I commend to thy fatherly goodness the soul of 
my departed wife ; beseeching thee to grant her whatever is 
best in her present state ^ and finally to receive her to eternal 
happinessP^ But this state has not been looked upon with 
horrour, but only as less gracious. 

H^jdm ^ited the rem of Mrs._Tohnson in the church of 


Colonel by his will left him his freedom, and Dr. Bathurst was willing that he should 
enter into Johnson's service, in which he continued from 1752 till Johnson's death, 
with the exception of two intervals; in one of which, upon some difference with his 
master, he went and served an apothecary in Cheapside, but still visited Dr. Johnson 
occasionally ; in another, he took a fancy to go to sea. Part of the time, indeed, he 
was, by the kindness of his master, at a school in Northamptonshire, that he might 
have the adv^tage of some learning. So early, and so lasting a connection was there 
between Dr. Johnson and this humble friend. 

^ ESec his beautiful and affecting Rambler, No. 54. — M.] 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 19. 

* Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 316. 

* [It does not appear that Johnson was fully persuaded that there was a middle 
•tate ; his prayers being only condiii(mal^ Le if such a state existed-— M.j 

» Prayers and Meditations, p, ao. 
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in K ent,^ to which he was probably led by the 
residence of his friend Hawkesworth at that place, yhp 
funeral sernioji.. which h e composed for her, w hich was, nej er 
preacEedTbut having been giverTla^'Dr. Ta.ylo r, h as. _bee n 
publisEed smcF^Ts^‘"3 eafK , is^’^^’perTorirrahce of uncommon 
^x^^eHehc^arfd^^ll of ratio nan and ^mll t^shclT" as 

afe"*3eprressed by tSat severe affliction which Johnson felt wTren 
Kg"wrQ!e"iC‘'’^n^ if Ti'^^hsidered that it was written in such 

an agitation of mind, and in the short interval between her 
death and burial, it cannot be read without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following anthen- 
tick and artless account of the situation in which he found him 
recently after his wife’s death ; “ Fie was in great affliction- 
Mrs. Williams was then living in his house, which was in 
Gough-square. He was busy with the Dictionary, Mr, Shiels, 
and some others of the gentlemen who had formerly written 
for him, used to come about him. He had then little for him- 
self, but frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. 
The friends who visited him at that time, were chiefly Dr. 
Bathurst,^ and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-street, 
Burlington-gardens, with whom he and Mrs, Williams generally 
dined every Sunday. There was a talk of his going to Iceland 
with him, which would probably have happened, had he lived. 
There was also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. Ryland, 
merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs, Masters, the poetess, who lived 
with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay ; 
also, Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not 
in the learned way, but a worthy good woman ; Mr. (now Sir 
Joshua) Reynolds ; Mr. Miller, Mr, Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, 

1 [A few months before his death, Johnson honoured her memory by the following 
epitaph, which was inscribed on her tombstone, in the church of Bromley. ; 

Hie conduntur reliquiae 
^ ELIZABETHiE 
^tiqua Jarvisiorum gente, 

Peatlingas, apud Leicestrienses, ortae J 
Formosae, cultae, mgeniosae, piae ; 

XJxoris, primas nuptiis, Henrici Porter, 

Secundis, Samuelis Johkson : 

Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit. 

Obiit Londini, Mense Mart. 

A.D. MDCCLII. --M.} 

* Dr. Bathurst, though a physician of no inconsiderable merit, had not the good fortune 
to get much practice in London. He was, therefore, willing to accept of employment 
abroad, and, to the rcj^ret of all who knew him, fell a sacrifice to the destructive climate, 
in the expedition against the Havannah, Mr. Langton recollects the following passage 
in a letter from Dr. Johnson to Mr, Beauclerk : “ The Havannah is taken : — conquest 
too dearly obtained ; for, Bathurst died before it. 

‘ P’ix Priamus tanU toiaque Troja JuU* ” 
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Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, booksellers ; Mr. Strahan, the 
printer; the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick, 
Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of his 
friends, and in particular, his humble friend Mr. _ E-ob^^ t 

Leye t, a n obscure practiser in ph y sicjc^ am ongs t , the lp>ygr 

people, hrs’"le^ being sometimes very small sums, sometimes 
wliatever provisions his patients could afford him ; but of such 
extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told me, 
his walk was from Houndsditch to Marylebone. It appears from 
Johnson^s diary, that their acquaintance commenced about the 
year 1746 ; and s uch _was J ohnsoti.' s predilection for him, and 
far^ful _estj m ati o ,n.pf his moderate ahilitigs, t hat JLJia ye Jxea rd 
him say he shpul^npLbe„&atisfieii though attended by all the 
College of Physicians, unless he^ had.Mr.„ Levey with ^irn. 
Ever since I was acquaintedWvifH Dr. Johnson, and~ many years 
before, as I have been assured by those who knew him earlier, 
Mr. Levet had an apartment in his house, or his chambers, 
Vnd waited upon him every morning, through the whole course 
lof his late and tedious breakfast. He w'as of a strange 
grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner, and 
seldom said a word while any company was present.^ 

Thj_, pu:cIe..,oL .hj s ^fri en ds, indeed, at this time was extensive 
andlvarx QUS, - far. beypiKj 'what' has been generally imagined. 10 
trace his acquaintance with each particular person, if 7 F could 
be done, would be a task, of which the labour would not be 
repaid by the advantage. But exceptions are to be made ; one 
of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was truly his dz/Zce decus^ and vrirh whornne^affftauie^^ 
uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of his life. When 
Johnson lived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, he used 
frequently to visit two ladies who lived opposite to him, Mias 
C ottereUs. j laughters of Admiral Cptte^ll . R evno lds used als o 
to yisiL.J±i£re.. , and JthiTa- th ey m.et. Mr., Rpyjiol ds, as 1 have 
observed above, had, fro^jhe^irsy reading of his_Life*^of 
Savaj^, conceived a very high adinirat ion Wf ‘Johnson's powers 
of writMg.~~'I Ks'4priYersaJ;ron--r ito..Jei^^ ’h m. : UndTie 

cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who 
was ambitious of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed, 
was lucky enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the commonplace style of 
conversation, that Johnson at once perceived that Reynolds had 

1 [A more particular account of this person may be found in the Gentleman's IMagazine 
for Februaiy 1785. It originally appeared in the St. James’s Chronicle, and, I believe, was 
written by the late George Steevens, Esq. — M.J 
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the habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were regretting 
the death of a friend, to whom they owed great obligations ; 
upon which Reynolds observed, Yoi; have however, the com- 
fort of being relieved from a burthen of gratitude. They were 
shocked a little at this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish ; 
but Johnson defended it in his clear and forcible manner, and 
was much pleased with the inind^ the fair view of human nature,^ 
which is exhibited, like some of the reflections of Rochefaucault. 
The consequence was, that he went home with Reynolds, and 
sui'^ped with him. 

Sir,. Toshua. told me a pleasant characteri stical , anecdc^ jof 
J ohmso n ab-Qiit ^time^ftl^riirsFacqmin tance. WheiTthey 
were one evening together at the Miss CottS-ells^, the then 
Duchess of Argyle and another lady of high rank came in. 
Johnson thinking that the Miss Cotterells were too much 
engrossed by them, and that he and his friend were neglected, 
as low company of whom they were somewhat ashamed, grew 
amgry ; and resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making 
their great visitors imagine that his friend and he were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a low tone to Mr. Reynolds, 
saying, “ How much do you think you and I could get in a week, 
if we were to work as hard as we could ? ’’ — as if they had been 
common mechanicks. 

JJi? Acquajpf^^ncfi. with Rp.nnet L^ngtoa Esq. of Langton, 
in Lincolnshire, an o the r mu oh A^alued.. friend., m enced^on 
after t he conclusion q£"Jus Ramy^r; which that gentleman, 
thenT^ youth, had read with so much admiration, that he came 
to London chiefly with a view of endeavouring to be introduced 
to its authour. By a fortunate chance he happened to take 
lodgings in a house where Mr. Levet frequently visited ; and 
having mentioned his wish to his landlady, she introduced him 
to Mr. Levet, who readily obtained Johnson’s permission to 
bring Mr. Langton to him ; as, indeed , Tohnsjon, during^ the 
Popjse of his life, bad no shyne s^s, real or affectedj Bm 
was easy of access to all who were pfopSly recommended, and 
even wished to 'see numbers at his levee^ as his morning circle of 
company might, wfllh strict propriety, be called. Mn^LangtOn 

wf^as exceedi ngly surprised wh en_th^ sage first appe^^d. He 

had not rec^ved"’ the'^^mallest intimation of KTs** figure, dress, or 
manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he should 

1 [Johnson himself has a sentiment somewhat similar in his 87th Rambler : 
‘‘There are minds so impatient ol infenoi-ity, that their gratitude is a species of revenge, 
and they return benefits, not because recompence is a pleasure, but because obligation is 
-a pain.” — J. Boswell.] 
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see a decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous 
philosopher. Instead of which, down from his bed-chamber, 
about noon, came, as newly risen, a huge, uncouth figure, with 
a little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, and his 
clothes hanging loose about him. Bu t his conyer sation waj^o 
rich, so jinimated^ .and so. /orcihl^, and _his_ religious and 
pSGHcar notions so congenial with those in which LangtouJ^ad 
tfeU“^iedhClted,“that' he"conceiv^ him that , veneration and 
aftacKmeht w’^Hich 'he ever ' preserved. Johns on w as npt ^^e 
le§srread 2 l^jM:S...MrrXangto h.elngj5l.a.yery ancient 

^mily ; for f have heard him say, with pleasure, “ Langton, 
SurThas a grant of free warren from Henry the Second ; and 
Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King John’s reign, was of this 
family.'^ 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an acquaintance with 
his fellow-student, Mr . Topham B eauclerk ; who, though their 
opinions and modes ’ofmbwSi so different, that it seemed 
utterly improbable that they should at all agree, had^,sqjLr4g£it 
a love of literatu^ so acute an understanding, sudTeleganc^of 
weir^discernCd ,th^^ qualities' of Mr. 

i SSFo n, a g^enflenmn eminent not only for worth and learning, 
IrnTfer an inexhaustible fund of entertaining conversation, that 
they became intimate 

"’^‘ ToEnson ^^^ th is.. acqiiaintanceLJbegan, .mss, ed a cgii- 

at^ p^ojX He at first thought it strange that 
Langton 'Xhouid associate so much with one who had the 
character of being loose, both in his principles and practice ; 
but, by degrees, he himself was fascinated. Mr. Beauclerk's 
being of a nd , having, in some particulars, 

tQ^Cbades Jhe^eSeco^SXbhtri^ dn Johns^’s 
im^i^tio^to throw a lustre upon hisJdtKeFqUaiit^^^ 

. “What a coalition I (said 
Garrick, when he hS-raoTThis :) I shall have my old friend to 
bail out of the Round-house.^^ But I can bear testimony 
it was.A JimaL.agre eable associat^^^^ Be£^]erk.^ma.s tqq 

JSEmson b vX^albeVonr^^^ of Xic entiou snSs T‘"and Johnson 

deHghfed In the "“good" qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped to 
correct the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in which Johnson 
was amused by these young men. JBeauclerk could ta ke mo re 
Hberty with hinii. thai^jiy body ; but„ 
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on the other hand, Beauclerk was not spared by his respectable 
companions, when reproof was proper. Beauclerk had suqja^a 
propensity to sati^, that at one time Johnson said to him, 
“ You never open your mouth but with intention to give pain ; 
and you have often given me pain, not from the power of what 
you said, but from seeing your intention.’* At another time 
applying to him, with a slight alteration, a line of Pope, he 
said, 

**Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools — 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing thou 
say’st the other.” At another time he said to him, “Thy body 
is all vice, and thy mind ail virtue.” Beauclerk not seeming 
to relish the compliment, Johnson said, “ Nay, Sir, Alexander 
the Great, marching in triumph into Babylon, could not have 
desired to have had more said to him.” 

John^n was some ^dme with Beauderk .at his. iiQuse 

was entertained witk.experimerits^m.xiattiiai 
philospphj^ One Sunday, when the weather was very finCj 
Beauclerk enticed him, insensibly, to saunter about all the 
morning. They went into a church-yard, in the time bf divine 
service, and Johnson laid himself down at his ease upon one of 
the tomb-stones. “ Now, Sir, (said Beauclerk) you are like 
Hogarth's Idle Apprentice.” When Johnson got his pensiouj, 
Beauclerk said to him, in the humourous phrase of FalstafF, “ S 
hope you'll now purge and live cleanly, like a gentleman.” 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a 
tavern in London, and sat till about three in the morning, itn 
came into their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if 
they could prevail on him to join them in a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the Temple^ 
till at last he appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig on 
the top of his head, instead of a night-cap, and a poker in his 
hand, imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming to 
attack him. When he discovered who they were, and was 
told their errand, he smiled, and with great good humour agreed 
to their proposal ; “ What, is it you, you dogs 1 I'll have a 
frisk with you.” ^ He was soon drest, and they sallied forth 
together into Covent- Garden, where the greengrocers and 
fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hampers, just come 
in from the country. Johnson made some attempts to help 

1 [Johnson, as Mr. Kemble observes to me, might here have had in his thoughts the 
words of Sir John Brute, (a character which doubtless he had seen represented 
Garrick,) who uses nearly the same expression in the Provoked Wife,” Act III. Sc. s. 
— M. 
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them ; but the honest gardeners stared so at his figure and 
manner, and odd interference, that he soon saw his services 
were not relished. They then repaired to one of the i^eigh- 
bouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor called Bishops ^ 
which Johnson had always liked : while in joyous contempt of 
sleep, from which he had been roused, he repeated the festive 
lines, 

Short, O short then be thy reign, 

And give us to the world again I 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, 
took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Beauclerk and 
Johnson were so well pleased v/ith their amusement, that they 
resolved to persevere in dissipation for the rest of the day : but 
Langton deserted them, being engaged to breakfast with some 
young Ladies. Johnson scolded him for ‘‘leaving his social 
friends to go and sit with a set of wretched un 4 deBd 
girls.’^ Garrick being told of this ramble, said to him smartly, 
“ I heard of your frolick t’other night. You’ll be in the 
Chronicle.” Upon v/hich Johnson afterwards observed, He 
durst not do such a thing. His wife would not let him I ” 

He entered upon this year 1753 with his usual piety, as 
appears from the following prayer, which I transcribed from 
that part of his diary which he burnt a few days before his 
death : 

“Jan. I, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the future. 

“ Almighty Gon, who hast continued my life to this day, 
grant that, by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I may improve 
the time that thou shalt grant me, to my eternal salvation. 
Make me to remember, to thy glory, thy judgements and thy 
mercies. Make me so to consider the loss of my wife, whom 
thou has taken from rne, that it may dispose me, by th}?" grace, 
to lead the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant this, O Lord, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

H e now relieved the ..dLud9[erv.^oLi]i.is Diction ary, and th e 

active part in the com- 

pbsition TJae Adven turer 7 nn^^^rch"~'h 6 ""’b^^gi:n 

April 10, marking his essays with the signature T, by which 

most of his papers in that collection are distinguished : those, 

i Mr. Langton recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage viTong. The lines 
are in Lord Lansdowne’s Drinking Song to Sleep, and run thus : 

“ Short, very short be then thy reign. 

For I’m in haste to laugh and drink again.*' 
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however, which have that signature and also that of Mysargyrus^ 
were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. 
^ ^d.eed Johns on^ s richness of la nguag e, 

are still more decisive^ any signature. As a proof 

'* oT^t^T^myAeali 1 imagine, will not doubt that number 
39, on sleep, is his ; for it not only has the general texture 
and colour of his style, but the authours with whom he was 
peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it in cursory 
allusion. The translation of a passage in Statius^ quoted in 
that paper, and marked C. B. has been erroneously ascribed 
to Dr. Bathurst, whose Christian name was Richard. How much 
this amiable man actually contributed to The Adventurer,” 
cannot be known. Let me add, that Hawkesworth’s imitations 
of Johnson are sometimes so happy, that it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish them, with certainty, from the compositions of 
his great archetype. Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a 
circumstance of which that writer would once have been proud 
to be told ; though, when he had become elated by having risen 
into some degree of consequence, he, in a conversation with me, 
had the provoking effrontery to say he was not sensible of it. 

Tohnson was truly zea lo us for the. ..success — o f-.-“-Th e 
Ad^nturer and very ^on^ter his engaging in it, he wrote 
the following letter : 

‘‘To THE Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I OUGHT to have written to you before now, but I 
ought to do many things which I do not ; nor can I, indeed, 
claim any merit from this letter ; for being desired by the 
authours and proprietor of the Adventurer to look out for 
another hand, my thoughts necessarily fixed upon you, whose 
fund of literature will enable you to assist them, with very 
little interruption of your studies. 

“They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a month, 
at two guineas a paper, which you may very readily perform. 
Wf>. ham- consid t hat a paper should consist of pieces of 
imagination, -^tu res 
Tliejpar^^ depends on theim^ 

supplied, as you will find when you read the paper ; for de- 
scriptions of life, there is now a treaty almost made with an 

1 [This is a slight inaccuracy. The Latin Sapphicks translated by C. B. in that paper 
were written by Cowley, and are in his fourth book on Plants. — M.] 
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authour and an authouress ; ^ and the province of criticism and 
literature they are very desirous to assign to the commentator 
on Virgil. 

“ I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that the next 
post will bring us your compliance. I speak as one of the 
fraternity, though I have no part in the paper, beyond now and 
then a motto ; but two of the writers are my particular friends, 
and I hope the pleasure of seeing a third united to them, will 
not be denied to, dear Sir, 

‘‘ Your most obedient, 

“ And most humble servant, 

*‘Sam. Johnson. 

** March 8, 1753-*’ 

The consequence of this letter was, Dr, Warton's enriching 
the collection with several admirable essays. 

J ohnscn’s saying “ I have no part in the paper, beyond now 
and then a motto,” may seem inconsistent with his being the 
authour of the papers marked T. But he had, at this time, 
written only one number ; ^ and besides, even at any after 

1 [It is not improbable, that the authour and authouress, with whom a treaty was 
almost made, — for descriptions of life," and who are mentioned in_a manner that seems to 
indicate some connexion between them, were Henry, and his sister Sally, Fielding, as 
she was then popularly called. Fielding^ had previously been a periadidal essayist, and 
certainly was well acquainted with life in all its varieties, more especially within the 
precincts of London ; and his sister was a lively and ingenious writer. To this notion 
perhaps^it may be objected, that no papers in The Adventurer are known to be their 
productions. But it should be remembered, that of several of the Essays in that work the 
authours are unknown ; and some of these may have been written by the persons here 
supposed to be alluded to. Nor would the objection be decisive, even if it were ascer- 
tained that neither of them contributed any thing to The Adventurer ; for the treaty 
abbve-nientioned might afterwards have been broken off. The negotiator, doubtless, was 
Hawkesworth, and not Johnson. — Fielding was at this time in the highest reputation; 
having, in 1751, produced his Amelia, of which the whole impression was sold off on the 
d^ of its publication. — M.] 

2 [The authour, I conceive, is here in an errour. He had before stated, that Johnson 
began to write in “ the Adventurer " on April loth (when No. 45 was published,) above 
a month after the date of his letter to Dr. Warton. The two papers published previously, 
with the signature T, and subscribed Mysargyrus, (No. 34 and 41,) were wrHten, 1 be- 
lieve, by Bonnell Thornton, who contributed also all the papers signed A. This informa- 
tion I received several years ago ; but do not precisely remember from whom I derived it. 

I believe, however, my informer was Dr. Warton. 

With respect to No- ^9, on Sleep, which our authour has ascribed to Johnson, (see p. 
149,) even if it were written by him, it would not be unconsistent with his statement to 
Dr. Warton ; for it appeared on ]^^^a^ch aoth, near a fortnight after the date of Johnson's 
letter to that gentleman. — But on considering it attentively, though the style bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Johnson, I believe it was written by his friend, Dr. Bathurst, 
and perhaps touched in a few places by Johnson. Mr. Boswell has observed, that this 

g aper not only has the general texture and colour of his style, but the authours with whom 
e was peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it, in cursory allusion.” Now the 
authours mentioned in that paper are, Fontenelle, Milton, Ramazzini, Madlle. de Scuderi, 
Swift, Homer, Barretier, Statius, Cowley, and Sir Thomas Browne. With many of these, 
doubtless^ J ohnson was particularly conversant ; but I doubt whether he would have 
charactensed the expression quoted from Swift, as elegant; and with the works of 
Ramazzini it is very improbable that he should have been acquainted. Ramazzini was a 
^lelwated physician, who died at Padua, in 1714, at the age of 81 ; with whose writings 
Dr. Bathurst may be supposed to have been conversant. So also with respect to Cowley : 
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period, he might have used the same expression, considering it 
as a point of honour not to own them ; for Mrs. Williams told 
me that, as he had given those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who 
sold them at two guineas each, he never would own them; 
nay, he used to say, he did not write them : but the fact 
was, that he dictated them, while Bathurst wrote.’’ I read to 
him Mrs. Williams’ account ; he smiled, and said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which the pro- 
ductions of one person are thus passed upon the world for the 
productions of another. I allow that not only knowledge, but 
powers and qualities of mind may be communicated ; but the 
actual effect of individual exertion never can be transferred, 
with truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person’s child may be made the child of another person by 
adoption, as among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish 
mode of a wife having children borne to her upon her knees, 
by her handmaid. But these were children in a different 
sense from that of nature. It was clearly understood that they 
were not of the blood of their nominal parents. So in literary 
children, an authour may give the profits and fame of his com- 
position to another man, but cannot make that other the real 
authour. A Hig h land gen tleman, a younger b ranch of a family , 
o ye consulted me if h e could ^ riot vaiidlv, purchase the'CEie f- 

Jmpossibie for him to acquire, by .purch ase ,,ji 
rigGFto^^bp^ differentJperso fOron iJ wTiai" .w as : foiL tha t 

then5H1o?"CIneft^ attached to the blood of primogeniture, 
arid ..lherefor e, w^jncapaDl^f b eing_trans] fe£ied..> I added, that 
though Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages belonging 
to it, he still remained the first-born of his parents ; and that 
whatever agreement a Chief might make with any of the clan, 
the Heralds-Office could not admit of the metamorphosis, or 
with any decency attest that the younger was the elder ; but I 
did not convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson’s papers in the Adventurer are very similar to those 
of the Rambler ; but being rather more varied in their subjects,^ 

Johnson, without doubt had read his Latin poem on Plants ; but Bathurst’s profession 
probably led him to read it v-ith more attention than his friend had gfiven to it; and Cowley’s 
eulogy on the poppv would more readily occur to the Naturalist and the Physician, than 
to a more general reader. I believe, however, that the last paragraph of me paper on 
Sleep, in which Sir Thomas Browne is quoted, to shew the propriety of prayer, before we 
lie down to rest, was added by Johnson. — M.1 

1 CPr. Johnson lowered and somewhat disguised his style, in writing the Adventurers, 
in order that his Papers might pass for those of Dr. Bathurst, to whom he consigned the 
profits. This was Hawkesworth’s opinion. — Burney.] 
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and being mixed with essays by other writers, upon topicks 
more generally attractive than even the most elegant ethical 
discourses, the sale of the work, at first, was more extensive. 
Without meaning, however, to depreciate the Adventurer, I 
must observe, that as the value of the Rambler came, in the 
progress of time, to be better known, it grew upon the publick 
estimation, and that its sale has far exceeded that of any other 
periodical papers since the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the following entry : 


“Apr. 3, 1753. I began the second voL of my Dictionary, 
room being left in the first for Preface, Grammar, and History 
none of them yet begun. 

“ O God, who has hitherto supported me, enable me to pro- 
ceed in this labour, and in the whole task of my present state ; 
that when I shall render up, at the last day, an account of the 
talent committed to me, I may receive pardon, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, Amen.’’ 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox with a Dedication * to 
the Earl of Orrery, of her “ Shakspeare Illustrated.” ^ 

In 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, except his 
numbers of the Adventurer, and “ The Life of Edward Cave^ ”'^ 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for^P^BmaxyTT 
there can be no question that he excelled, beyond^li wterttSTv'e 

l ^setthZE khfe^i^ the minute_.sd^£jjim.^Lc^^^ 

t eristical ciren 1 i ns ta.nneiu«.f or which m^anoents were remark- 
alDl^‘"**Eeadd^ a philosoDhical res earch^ and the most 


Cave was certainly a 


pers picuojj 

manor"^timable qualities, and w^as eminently diligent and 
successful in his own business, which doubtless entitled him to 
respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate in being recorded by 
Johnson ; who, of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has 
made an interesting and agreeable narrative. 


^ [Two of Johnson’s Letters, addressed to SamueJ Richardson, authour of Clarissa, Szc. 
the former dated March g, 1750-1, the other September 26, 1753, are preserved in 
Richardson’s Correspondence, 8vo- T804, vol. v. pp. 281-284. In the latter of these 
letters Johnson suggested to Richardson, the propriety of making an Index to his three 
works : “ but while I am writinj|, (he adds) an objection arises f such an index to the 
three would look like the preclusion of a fourth, to which I will never contribute ; for if I 
cannot benefit mankind, I hope never to injure them." Richardson, however, adopted the 
hint; for in 1755 he published in octavo, “A collection of the Moral and Instructive 
Sentiments, Maxims, Cautions,^ and Reflections, contained in the Histories of Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, digested under proper heads.” 

It is remarkable, that both to this book, and to the first two volumes of Clarissa, is 
prefixed a Preface, i>jy a. friend. The ‘‘ friend," in this latter instance, was the 
celebrated Dr. Warburton. — M.] 
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The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full occupa- 
tion this year. As it approached to its conclusion, he probably 
worked with redoubled vigour, as seamen increase their exertion 
and alacrity when they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield , to whom Johnson had paid the high 
compliment of addressing to his Lordship the Plan of his 
Dictionary, had beha 3 <!M ^,..Mm in a manner^as to excite 
hi s co_nte mptjaDd.-. indignation. The world Eas'lBeen'^foFT^ 
years amused with a story confidently told, and as confidently 
repeated with additional circumstances, that a sudden disgust 
was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having been one 
day kept long in waiting in his Lordship’s antechamber, for 
which the reason assigned was, that he had company with him ; 
and that at last, when the door opened, out walked Colley 
Cibber ; and that Johnson was so violently provoked when he 
found for whom he had been so long excluded, that he went 
away in a passion, and never w^ould return. I remember hav- 
ing mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who told 
me, he was very intimate with Lord Chesterfield; and holding 
it as a well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, 
that Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly by the back- 
stairs, had probably not been there above ten minutes.” It 
may seem strange even to entertain a doubt concerning a story 
so long and so widely current, and thus implicitly adopted, if 
not sanctioned, by the authority which I have mentioned ; but 
l ^phnso-n h i Ta a fil£..,assii r ed^^^me.. that there was not the least 
foundation for it. He told me, th ^^ere never was any 
tiqular^Jnddent which produced a quarrel between Lord Che^ 
terfield and him ij)ut that his Lordship’s continued neglect 
was the reason why he resolved to have no connexion with bim^ 
When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publication, Lord 
Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself with expecta- 
tions that Johnson would dedicate the work to him, attempted, 
in a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with the 
Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indifference with 
which he bad treated its learned authour ; and further attempted 
to conciliate him, by writing two papers in “The World,” in re- 
commendation of the work ; and it must be confessed, that they 
c ontain. JhatJf 

-beem no^previousi offeace,--it .isL. probable . that J ohfc 

pleasing to him ; but by^praise from a man 6? rank and elegant 
aj^ona Mshm ents, he was peculiarly^gmtified^ 
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His Lordship says, “ I think the pub lic k in general, and t he 
r epublick of letters in p^t i culafr are gr^tly 'ohIiSed to M r. 
J ohhs on7T or "^having_,jar idfcinri3 k en. ^and executed so great ap d 
desiraBIea rvEO xk. Perfection is not to be expected from man : 
but if we are to judge by the various works of Johnson already 
published, we have good reason to believe, that he will bring 
this as near to perfection as any man could do. The plan of 
it, which he published some years ago, seems to me to be a 
proof of it Nothing can be more rationally imagined, or more 
accurately and elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend 
the previous perusal of it to all those who intend to buy the 
Dictionary, and who, I suppose, are all those who can 
afford it.” 

ifc * 4: 

It must be owned, that our language is, at present, in a 
state of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been 
the worse for it. During our free and open trade, many words 
and expressions have been imported, adopted, and naturalized 
from other languages, which have greatly enriched our own. 
Let it still preserve what real strength and beauty it may have 
borrowed from others ; but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, 
be overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. The 
time for discrimination seems to be now come. Toleration, 
adoption, and naturalization have run their lengths. Good 
order and authority are now necessary. But where shall we 
find them, and at the same time, the obedience due to them ? 
We must have recourse to the old Roman expedient in times 
of confusion, and chuse a dictator. Upon this principle, 1 give 
my vote for Mr. Johnson, to fill that great and arduous post, 
and I hereby declare, that I make a total surrender of all my 
rights and privileges in the English language, as a free-born 
British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, during the term of his 
dictatorship. Nay more, I will not only obey him like an old 
Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will im- 
plicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold him to be infallible 
while in the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot 
well require; for, I presume, that obedience can never be 
expected, where there is neither terrour to enforce, nor interest 
to invite it,” 

;<e sfc afc ale 3|c 

‘‘But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of qur 
ffome^"and impoffamtel^calle dnFo ^^ "aBroadT TSGTJoKh- 
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son*s labours will now, I dare say, very fully supply 
an 3 ^artly"cQntnBuf^fol:1Se^'Hf !Eer spreagi lT^T ot^ 
ixf^d’fteT^TSuf^ Xeameii^ere discouraged, by finding no 
stand^d”fd1resort to ; and, consequently, thought it incapable 
of any. They will now be undeceived and encouraged.” 

T his courtly device fa iled of its effect. J ohnson , who 
thought that “ aiT~wiJTaIie an 3 Tiollow,” despised the honeyed 
words, and w as even indignant that Lor d Ches t erfield should , 
for a m oment, imagine, th at he coul d]^~'^^dupe_p£^u ch an 
aftiEceT His expression to me concerrnhg Lord Chesterfield, 
upon~this occasion, was, “Sir, after making great professions, 
he had, for many years, taken no notice of me ; but when my 
Dictionary w’-as coming out, he fell a scribbling in ‘The World ' 
about it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might shew him that I did not mind what 
he said or wrote, and that I had done with him.” 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much. has be en 
sai^, and about which curiosity has been so long excited, wifEi- 
out being gratified. I for many years solicited Johnson to 
favour me with a copy of it, that so excellent a composition 
might not be lost to posterity. He delayed from time to time 
to give it iriej^ till at last in 1781, when we were on a visit at 
Mr. Billy’s, at Southili in Bedfordshire, he y£as-.4>leased ..-to 
d ictate it to me frppi memor y. He afterwards found among 
his papers a copy of it, which he had dictated to Mr. Baretti, 
with its title and corrections, in his own hand-writing. This he 
gave to Mr. Langton ; adding that if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. By Mr. Langton’s 
kindness, I am enabled to enrich my work with a perfect 
transcript of what the world has so eagerly desired to see. 

“To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Chesterfield. 

“my lord, February 7, 1755. 

“I HAVE been lately informed, by the proprietor of the 
World, that two papers, in which my . Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. To 
be so distinguished, is an honour, which, being very litt'e 

1 Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a remarkahle delicacy with respect to the 
circulation of this letter ; for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, informs me, that having 
many years ago pressed him to he allowed to read it to the second Lord Hardwicke, who 
was very desirous to hear it, (promising at the same time, that no copy of it should be 
taken.) Johnson seemed much pleased that it had attracted the attention of a nobleman 
of such a respectable character : but after pausing some time, declined to comply with the 
request, saying, with a smile, Sir; I have hurt the dog too much alreadv os 

words to that purpose. 
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accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well how to 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
enchantment of your address, and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Levainqtteur du vatnqtieur de la ferre ; 
— that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the world 
contending ; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. 
When I had once addressed your Lordship in publick, I had 
exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtiy 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; and no man 
is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during 
which time 1 have been pushing on my work through difficulties, 
of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, 
to the verge of publication, without one act of assistance,^ one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

“ I'he shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

“ Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with un concern 
on -alman sir oggimg.. jor^fe^h^^ “waT erTand, 
re ached gIxmndY-t^ncunlbers him with help ? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take oF my lab“onrs, had it been early, 
had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it ^ till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; ^ 
till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity, not to confess obligations where no benefit 
has been received, or to be unwilling that the Publick should 
consider me as owing that to a Patron, which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. 

1 The following note is subjoined by Mr. Langton. ‘‘Dr. Johnson, when he gave me 
this copy of his letter desired that I would annex to it his information to me, that whereas 
it is said in the letter that ‘no assistance has been received,’ he did once receive from. 
Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds ; but as that was so inconsideraVjIe a sum, he 
thought the mention of it could not properly find a place in a letter of the kind that 
this was.” 

2 In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes to the loss of his wife. We find the 
same tender recollection recurring to his mind upon innumerable occasions : and, perhaps 
no man ever more forcibly felt the truth of the sentiment so elegantly expressed by my 
friend Mr. Malone, in his Prologue to Mr. Jephson’s tragedy of Julia: 

“ fame, and jortunels j^ring ^cajag,. 

And, each day's bustling pageantry once past, 

There, onl3>- there, our bliss is found at last.” 
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Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope, in which 1 
once boasted myself with so much exultation, 

“ My Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s most humble 

“ Most obedient servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson,” ^ 

“While this was the talk of the town, (sa^^s Dr, Adams, in a 
letter to me) I happened to visit Dr. Warbu^t^, who finding 
that I was acquainted with Johnson7"desired me earnest ly to 
carry, ji ia-XOm^Uinen t -to- him, andJxUeEJHniPEiE^ 
liim for his nianly_behaviaur in„rejecting_tj],ese_condescensjo^ 
df^dfd’'Chester^idj and /or resenting-Jbe ireatment, he. JbSH" 
re ^iveSri rom hin^with a ^ proper ^ spirit. _ Jo hns on was ^sibly 
|5leasj^js£EilSJcomphment,^ar h a-higK 

oT WaiJanrton.^ Indeed, the force of mind which appeared in 
this letter, was congenial with that which Warburton himself 
amply possessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance which/struck me, in 
comparing the various editions of Johnson’s" Imitations of 
Juvenal. In the tenth Satire one of the couplets upon the 
vanity of wishes even for literary distinction stood thus : 

“Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, ei^vy, want, the g-arre^y and the jail.” 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chesterfield’s 
fallacious patronage made him feel, he dismissed the word 
garret from the sad group, and in all the subsequent editions 
the line stands, 

“Toil, envy, want, the Pairojz, and the jail.” 

That Lord Chester field must "have been mortified by the 
l ofty contempt, a md^^TTFeTy^rlce^en," siHFe‘'wft 

t upon compaiing" this copy with that which Dr. JohnsoT*Hictated to me from 
recollection, the vanations are found to be so slight, that this must be added to the many- 
other proofs which he gave of the won, lerful' extent and accuracy of his memory. To 
gratify the curious in composition, I have deposited both the copies in the British 
Museum. 

Soon after Edwards’s “Canons of Criticism” came out, Johnson was dining at 
Tonson the Bookseller’s, with Hayman the Painter and some more company. Hayman 
related to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that the conversation having turned upon Edwards’s 
book, the gentlemen praised it much, and Johnson allowed its meiit. But when they 
went farther, and appeared to put that authour upon a level with Warburton, *• Nay, 
(said Johnson,) he has given him some smart hits to be sure; but there is no proportion 
between the two men *, they must not be named together. A, .fly ^ i;j]-^.TTi9.3/.juiinjsL ra ...statell^, , 
horse, and make him wince ; but one is but an' insect, and the otner is a horse 
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exhibited him to himself in this letter, h IsJigpo ssible to d oubt 
He, however, with t hat glossy duplicity which 

Dr. Adams mentioned 
to Mr. Robert Dodsiey that he was sorry Johnson had written 
his letter to Lord Chesterfield. Dodsiey, with the true feelings 
of trade, said “ he was very sorry too ; for that he had a 
property in the Dictionary, to which his Lordship’s patronage 
might have been of consequence.’’ He then told Dr. Adams, 
that Lord Chesterfield had shewn him the letter. I should 
have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) that Lord Chesterfield 
would have concealed it.” “ Poh 1 (said Dodsiey) do you 
think a letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chesterfield? 
Not at all, Sir. It lay upon his table, where any body might 
see it He read it to me; said, ‘this man has great powers,’ 
pointed out the severest passages, and observed how well they 
were expressed.” This air of indifference, which imposed upon 
the worthy Dodsiey, was certainly nothing but a specimen of 
that dissimulation which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one 
of the most essential lessons for the conduct of life. His 
Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to Dodsiey from the 
charges brought against him by Johnson ; but we may judge of 
the Simsiness of his defence, from his having excused his 
neglect of Johnson, by saying, that “he had heard he had 
changed his lodgings, and did not know where he lived ; ” as if 
there could have been the smallest difficulty to inform himself 
of that circumstance, by enquiring in the literary circle with 
which his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, 
himself, one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, that 
his not being admitted when he called on him, was probably 
not to be imputed to Lord Chesterfield ; for his Lordship had 
declared to Dodsiey, that “ he would have turned off the best 
servant he ever had, if he had known that he denied him to a 
man who would have been always more than welcome ; ” and 
in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chesterfield’s 
general affability and easiness of access, especially to literary 
men. “ Sir (said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he 
is the proudest man this day existing.” Dr- Adams) 

there is one person, at least, as proud ; I thiS^^^jo^^S^ 
ycourit you are the prouder m an of the two.” 

Th^TaSDx. 

Adams well observed, wasoneo?mcSe’m^ turns for which 
he was so remarkably ready. 
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Johnson having now explicitly avowed his opinion of Lord 
Chesterfield, did not refrain from expressing himself concern- 
ing that nobleman with pointed freedom : “ This man (said he) 
I thought had beeil a Lord among wits ; but, I find, he is only 
a wit among Lords ! ^ Ar>d Letters to his natura l 

q( a whore, and the manners of a d ancing-master.^^ ® 

The character of a “ respectable '"TIottentdl,” in Lord 
Cheiteffield^s ~l etl^ s,~' ^has J5 ^n~~g eneraIIy"”undefs^^^ 
rnHSTloFTolia^Sr ^nH^TTSa^^ it was. BiiL I 

remember when the Literary Property of those letters was con- 
tested in the Court of Session in Scotland, and Mr, Henry 
Dundas,® one of the counsel for the proprietors, read this 
character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, with some warmth, 
that it was not intended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late 
noble Lord, distinguished for abstruse science. I have heard 
Johnson himself talk of the character, and say that it was 
meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which I could by no 
means agree ; for his Lordship had nothing of that violence 
which is a conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding 
that my illustrious friend could bear to have it supposed that it 
might be meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there was one 
trait which unquestionably did not belong to him ; “he throws 
his meat any where but down his throat.” “ Sir, (said he,) 
Lord Chesterfield never saw me eat in his life.” 


On the 6th of March came out LoxiL. Boliiigbroke ^a .wosks, 
published by Mr. David Mallet. T l^e..^wiM^_and-4 ien^^ 
ra VI n nam>e^^^..il.Hh ilQSQp h^^ ” which were thus 

1 [Johnson’s character of Chesterfield seems to be imitated from — inter dodos 
nobiiisshnuSy inter nobiles dociisshnus, inter ttirosgrue ojfthnt^ ; (exApuleio. v. Krasm. — 
Dedication of Adages to Lord Mountjoy; and from ip ^tA.ocro<;^)Ofc5, 

€v LSmtuls. Proclus de Critia- — Kearnev.] 

3 That collection of letters cannot be vindicated from the serious charge, of encouraging, 
in some passages, one of the vices most destructive to the good order and comfort of 
society, which his Lordship represenf* as mere fashionable gallantry ; and, in others, of 
inculcating the base practice of dissimulation, and recommending, with disproportionate 
anxiety, a perpetual attention to externa! elegance of manners. But it must, at the same 
time, be allowed, that they contain many good precepts of conduct, and much genuine 
information upon life and manners, very happily expressed ; and that there was consider- 
able merit in paying so much attention to the improvement of one who was dependent 
upon his Lordship’s protection ; it has, probably, been exceeded in no instance by the 
most exemplary parent ; and though I can by no means approve of confounding the 
distinction between lawful and illicit offspring, which is in effect, insulting the civil 
establishment of our counti^, to look no higher; I cannot help thinking it laudable to be 
kindly attentive to those, of whose existence we have, in any way, beep the cause. Mr. 
Stanhope’s character has been unjustly represented as diametrically opposite to what 
Lord Chesterfield wished him to be. He h^ been called dull, gross, and aukw'ard : but 
I knew him at Dresden, when he was Envoy to that court ; and though he could not 
boast of the ^y'acesy he was, in truth, a sensible, civil, well-behaved man. 

8 Now [1792] one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. 
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ushered into the world, g ye great offence to all^welLp rineipled 
Johnson, hearing of their tendency, which nobody 
disputeow a^roused with a just indism ation, and pronounced 
this memorable sentence upon the noble authour a n d_hLs editor. 

he“ was”a~s'^^ and a no w ard : a scoundrel for charg- 
ing a blunderbuss against religion and morality ; a coward, 
because he had not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half 
a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his 
d’eath 1 ’’ ( ^arrick , who 1 can attest from my own knowledge, 
l^d his mind seaso^d with pio_us,.^.j:e :m:eaiie, ai3ycLjsinj£^:^ 
( gsanmo ved^off „tJ[i£ L i nfi 
course of his almost unive j^aL-gajLJnte^ 

upon tKis occasion. Mr. Pelham having died on the very day 
on^Tnch LorST Bolingbroke’s works came out, he wrote an 
elegant Ode on his death, beginning 

“ Let others hail the rising sun, 

I bow to that whose course is run ; ” 

in which is the following stanza : 

“ The same sad morn, to Church and State 
(So for our sins, Twas fix’d by fate,) 

A doable stroke was given ; 

Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 

St. John’s fell genius issued forth, 

And Pelham fled to heaven.’’ 

Johnson this j^ear found an interval of leisure to make an 
excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the libraries 
there. Of this, and of many interesting circumstances concern- 
ing him, during a part of his life when he conversed but little 
with the 'world, I am enabled to give a particular account, by 
the liberal communications of the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Warton, who obligingly furnished me v/ith several of our 
common friend^s letters, which he illustrated with notes. These 
I shall insert in their proper places. 

'^To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“sir, 

“ It is but an ill return for the book with which you 
were pleased to favour me,^ to have delayed my thanks for it 
till now. I am too apt to be negligent; but I can never 
deliberately ^ew my disrespect to a man of your character : 
and I now pay you a very honest acknowledgement, for t he 

^ Observations on Spenser's Fairy Queen, the first edition of which was now published. 
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advancement of the literature of our native co untry . You have 
slg^TO ^oTa lir^wh Vftempr'"t!ie study of our 

ancient authours, the^ay to su cqg ss ; by directing thepi tajhe 
perusal of the books which those authours had xead. Of thi s 
meffiod^dIughes» 3 -aj^ m^uch greater ^ than Hughes, Jieeq? 

never to have thought. The reason why the authours, which are 
y^YeadTof the"slx!eenth century, are so little understood, is, that 
they are read alone ; and no help is borrowed from those who 
lived with them, or before them. Some part of this ignorance 
I hope to remove by my book,^ which now draws towards its 
end j but which I cannot finish to my mind, without visiting 
the libraries of Oxford, which I therefore hope to see in a fort- 
night.® I know not how long I shall stay, or where I shall 
lodge j but shall be sure to look for you at my arrival, and we 
shall easily settle the rest I am, dear Sir, 

‘‘Your most obedient, &:c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

[London] July 16, 1754.** 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warton 
preserved and communicated to me the following memorial, 
which, though not written with all the care and attention which 
that learned and elegant writer bestowed on those compositions 
which he intended for the publick eye, is so happily expressed 
in an easy s^tyle, that I should injure it by any alteration : 

“When Tohnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long vacation 
was beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This 
was the first time of his being there, after quitting the 
University. The next morning after his arrival, he wished to 
see his old College, Pembroke. I went with him. He was 
highly pleased to find all the College-servants which he had 
left there still remaining, particularly a very old butler ; and 

by them, ^d 

c onyerse,d jgili 3 ^ I^ej^vaited on the master. Dr . 

who recjsiyed hin^^ vg y coj^ lv. Tohnson^ at leag t 
^xpectedl-that, tlp"master wQuldT)rder a copy of Di ctionar y, 

c5nthe subje pL^ever.aslced^ji^hnsQn to dine^ n or even to visit 
hfm 71 v^E'"qe^a v e^ ahOxfor d. After we had left the lodgings, 
Johnson said to me , ‘ T here lives. .a man, who lives bv the 
revSnueTo Oi^ratu^ ancfw ^ not support it. 

1 “ Hughes published an edition ofS^enser.'* 2 “ His Dictionary.” 

3 “ He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and stayed about five weeks. He lodged at 
a house called Kettel Hall, near Trinity College. But during this visit at Oxford, he, 
collected nothing in the libraries for his Dictionary. ” 

VOL. I. F 
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If I come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at 
Trinity.’ We then called. jon^^the^ Rev erend Mr. Meeke, one of 
the fellows^ 

siS^f OhTea^ng him, Johnson said, 
^TuSe 3 “ to think Meeke had excellent parts, when we were-^boys 
togelhHXt The' colleger but, alas ! 

‘ Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom ! ’ — 

^ I remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I could not 
bear Meeke’s superiority, and I tried to sit ‘as far from him as 
I could, that I might not hear him construe.’ 

‘‘ As we were leaving the College, he said, ' Here I translated 
Pope’s Messiah. Which do you think is the best line in it ? — 
My own favourite is, 

‘ Vallis aro77iaiicas fundit SaroTzica nuhesd 
I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. I did not 
tell him, it was not in the Virgilian style. H e, much re gretted 
that his first tutor was dead ; for whom he seemed to retain TBe 
gf^fefttega^. "He saidT ‘ I once had been a whole morning 
slicing in Christ-Church meadows, and missed his lecture in 
logick. After dinner he sent for me to his room. I expected 
a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went with a beating heart. 
When we were seated, he told me he had sent for me to drink 
a glass of wine with him, and to tell me, he was not angry with 
me for missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe 
reprimand. Some more of the boys were then sent for, and we 
spent a very pleasant afternoon.’ Besides Mr. Meeke, there 
was only one other Fellow of Pembroke now resident : 
from both of whom J^^son received the greatest civilizes 
tiuring this visit, and th^“pfess'ed him. very* rnuch to ham^ 
ropm^n thgjCpI I ege. 

the course of this visit (1754), Johnson and I walked 
three or four times to Ellsfield, a village beautifully situated 
about three miles from/TBtTord^ 

Mr. Wise had "THea^'up^X^^ ana '^rdens, in a singular 

manner, but with great taste. Here was an excellent library, 
particularly a valuable collection of books in Northern literature 
with which Johnson was often very busy. One day Mr. Wise 
read to us a dissertation which he was preparing for the press, 
intitled, ‘ A History and Chronology of the fabulous Ages.’ 
Some old divinities of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called 
lEthe Cabiri, made a very important part of the theory of this 
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piece ; and in conversation afterwards, Mr. Wise talked ntucb 
of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the evening, I 
out-walked Johnson, and he cried out StiMamin a. a Latin word, 
which came from his mouth with peculiar grace, and was as 
much as to say. Put on your £hain. Before we got home, 

I again walked tcDo’talfloFISTTnr^ an"HTie now cried out, ‘ Why, 
you walk as if you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.' 
In an evening we frequently took long walks from Oxford into the 
country, returning to supper. Once, in our way home, we viewed 
the ruins of the abbies of Oseney and Rewley, near Oxford. 
After at least half an hour's silence, Johnson said ‘I viewed 
them with indignation 1 ' We had then a long conversation on 
Gothic buildings ; and in talking of the form of old halls, he 
said, In these halls, the fire-place was anciently always in the 
middle of the room, till the Whigs removed it on one side.' — 
About this time there had been an execution of two or three 
criminals at Oxford on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day 
at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swintop, ^chapl ain, .of the 
gaol, an^ also a .freauejit--^preacher before the Univer sity,^ a 
leaned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached the 
cohdemnation-sernibh~dh repentance, before the convicts'," on the 
prec^di!tg"day 7 Slihday ; and that inthe close he told his audience, . 
that he should give them the remainder of what he had to say 
on the subject, the next Lord's Day. Upon which, one of our 
company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 
by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely remarked, 
that he had probably preached the same sermon before the 
University: ‘Yes, Sir, (says Johnson) but the University were 
not to be hanged the next morning.' 

“ I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. Meeke, 
(as I have told above) he added, ‘ About the same time of life, 
Meeke was left behind at Oxford to feed on a Fellowship, and I 
went to London to get my living : now. Sir, see the difference 
of our literary characters I ' " 

The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson to Mr, 
Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, one of the judges in India : ^ 

To Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College. 

“dear sir, 

“ The commission which I delayed to trouble you with at 
your departure, I am now obliged to send you; and beg 

^ Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who had the original. 
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that you will be so kind as to carry it to Mr. Wart on, of 
Trinity, to whom I should have written immediately, but 
that I know not if he be yet come back to Oxford. 

“In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol. I. pag. iS. 
MSS. Bodl. Martyrium xv. martyrum sub Tuliano^ auciore 
Theophylacto. 

“ It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and send word, 
what will be the cost of transcribing this manuscript. 

“Vol. II. p. 32, Num. 1022. 58. Coll. Nov. — Commentaria 
in Acta ApostoL — Comment in Sej>tem JCpisioIas Catholicas, 

“ He is desired to tell what is the age of each of these 
manuscripts : and what it will cost to have a transcript of the 
two first pages of each. 

“ If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try if you can 
get it done by any body else ; or stay till he comes according 
to your own convenience. It is for an Italian literaio. 

“ The answer is to be directed to his Excellency Mr, Zon, 
Venetian Resident, Soho-Square. 

“I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change of 
London for Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, and Miss Williams 
and we shall ail be glad to hear from you, whenever you shall 
be so kind as to write to, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'^ 

‘^Nov. 21, 1754.” 




which, it has been observed. 


could not be obtained for him at an early period of his life^ 

of considerable i mpo^taqc e^ 
of his ,Dictiona£^'; and„ 

hp,,,^j^M,gj^pught Jha j exertions wgr e mad e, 

th e IJniyers ity jof Oxford would pay him the complTi^^nt. 


} ** I presume she was a relation of Mr. Zachariah Williams, who died in his eighty- 
third year, July 12, 1755. When Dr. Johnson was with me at Oxford, in 1755, he gave 
to the Sodleian Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, with an 
English translation oh the opposite page. The English title-page is this . * An account 
of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Magnetical 
Needle, &c. By Zachariah Williams. London, printed for Dodsley, 1755.° The 
English translation, from the strongest internal marks, is unquestionably the work of 
^ bi^k leaf, Johnson has written the age, and time of death, of the author 
Z. Williams, as I have said above. On another blank leaf, is pasted a paragraph from a 
^ws-paper, of the death and character of Williams, which is plainly written by Johnson. 
He was very anxious about placing this book in the Bodleian: and, for fear of 
any omission or mistake, he entered, in the great Catalogue, the title-page of it with his 
own hand. 

[In this statement there is a slight mistake. The English account, which was written 
by Jonnson, was the original ; the Italian was a translation, done by Baretti.' See 
f^osi, 1755. — M.I 
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“To THE Reverend Mr, Thomas Warton. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for the 
uncommon care which you have taken of my interest ; ^ if you 
can accomplish your kind design, I shall certainly take me a 
little habitation among you. 

“ The books which I promised to Mr. Wise,^ I have not 
been able to procure: but I shall send him a Finnick 
Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, in England, which was 
presented me by a learned Swede ; but I keep it back, that it 
may make a set of my own books of the new edition, with 
which I shall accompany it, more welcome. You will assure 
him of my gratitude. 

“ Poor dea^Cqlljns 1 3 — Would a letter give him any pleasure ? 
I have aTmind to^vnfe. 

“ I am glad of your hindrance in your Spenserian design,^ 
yet I would not have it delayed. Three hours a day stolen 
from sleep and amusement will produce it. Let a Servitour ^ 
tianscribe the quotations, and interleave them with references, 


1 ** In procuring him th<s degree of Master of Arts by diploma at Oxford.^ 

2 ** Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Kadclivian librarian, at Oxford. 
He was a man of very considerable learning, and eminently skilled in Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities. He died in 

8 “ Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a ^sit to hir. Warton ; but labour- 
ing under the most deplorable languor of body and dejection of mind." 

[In a letter to Dn Joseph Warton, written some months before (March 8, 1754,) Dr. 
Johnson thus speaks of Collins ; 

“ But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or literary attain- 
ments, when we consider the condition of poor Collins. I knew him a few years ago full 
of hopes, and full of projects, _ versed in many languages, high in fancy, and strong in. 
retention, This busy and forcible mind Is now under the government of those, who lately 
could not have been able to comprehend the least and most narrow of his designs. What 
do you hear of him? are there hopes of his recovery? or is he to pass the remainder 
of his_ life in misery and degradation? perhaps, wdth complete consciousness of his 
calamity." 

In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, (Dec. 24, i7S4i) he thus feelingly alludes 
to their unfortunate friend : 

“ Poor dear Collins I Let me know whether you think it would give him pleasure if I 
should write to him. I have often been tzfar his state, and therefore have it in great com- 
miseration*" 

Again,-— April 9, 1756 : 

* ‘ What becomes of poor dear Collins ? I wrote him a letter which he never answered. 
I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is no common loss. The 
mQr:alists_^lTalko£the..mfCfirtain^^^ tHe transitoriness of beau^. : butjtjg 

yet more dreadful to consider that the powers of the rnma are ^qipli^ to ctiango , 

exmr e.” • 

“bee Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton, by the Revea-end 
John Wool, A.M. 4to. r8o6, 

Mr. Collins, who was the son of a hatter at Chichester, was bom December 2^, 
2720, and was released from the dismal state here so pathetically described, us 


1756.— M.] 

^ ** Of publishin: 


a volume of observations on the best of Spenser’s works. It was 


* Ui publisning a volume^ or onservatioi 
hindered by my taking pupils in this College. 

® “ Young students of the lowest rank at O 
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to save time. This will shorten the work, and lessen the 
fatigue. 

Can I do any thing to promoting the diploma ? I would 
not be wanting to co-operate with your kindness ; of which, 
whatever be the effect, I shall be, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson,” 

*Thondon,] Nov. 2$, 1754.” 


To THE Same. 

“deae sir, 

“ I AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, both by 
Mr. Wise and yourself. The book ^ cannot, I think, be printed 
in less than six weeks, nor probably so soon ; and I will keep 
back the title-page, for such an insertion as you seem to 
promise me. Be pleased to let me know what money I shall 
send you for bearing the expence of the affair ; and I will take 
care that you may have it ready at your hand. 

“ I had lately the favour of a letter from your brother, with 
some account of po or Collip s. for whom I am much concerned 
I have a notion, that by_yery great temperance, or more 
properly a bstin ence, he jnay’yeTfSTO^ 

old Englisffarid'Latih'Book of poems by Barclay, 
called “ The Ship of Fools ; ” at the end of which are a number 
of Eglogues^ — so he writes it, from Egloga^ — which are probably 
the first in our language. If you cannot find the book, I will 
get Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

“I shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, to know, 
if the affair proceeds. ^ I have mentioned it to none of my 
friends, for fear of being laughed at for my disappoint- 
ment. 

“You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife; I believe 
he is much affected. I hope he will not suffer so much as I 
yet suffer for the loss of mine. 


Ot/Aoi' Tt olyLOi ; Bvr^ra yap TreTrovOafiev*^ 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from mankind ; 
^^md _of solitary ^wanderer in the wi ld of life, without any 

t o wHig h^ have little relation. Yet I would en<leavour,n5ynie 

1 '* His Dictionar^^' " 

2 Of the degree at Oxford.” 

3 [This verse is taken from the long lost Bellerophon, a tragedy hy Euripidek It is 
preserved by Suid^ m his Lexicon, Voc. Olftoi, II, p. 666; where the readmg is, By^ra 
rot ir€Tf6v0afi€v» — Rev. C. Burney,] 
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help of you and your brother, to supply the want of closer union, 
by friendship : and hope to have long the pleasure of being, 
dear Sir, 

“ jMost affectionately your’s, 

‘'Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] Dec. 21, 1754.” 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his degree of 
Master, ^ ^ol iGrts ^xoaferred .. upon r^, his JDictionary j^ub- 
lish^, his correspondencej.nirnared^ his benevolence exercise^ 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I WROTE to you some weeks ago, but believe did not 
direct accurately, and therefore know not whether you had my 
letter. I would, likewise, write to your brother, but know not 
where to find him. I now begin to see land, after having wan- 
dered, according to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in this vast sea of 
words. What reception I shall meet with on the shore, I 
know not ; whether the sound of bells, and acclamations of 
people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, or a 
general murmur of dislike, I know not : whether I shall find 
upon the coast a Calypso that will court, or a Polypheme that 
will resist. But if Polypheme comes, have at his eye. 1 hope, 
however, the criticks will let me be at peace ; for though I do 
not much fear their skill and strength, I am a little afraid of 
myself, and would not willingly feel so much ill-will in my 
bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite. 

“ Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he is in great want 
of Crescimbeni, which you may have again when you please. 

“There is nothing considerable done or doing among us 
here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, but most 
of us seem to be as idle. I hope, however, you are busy ; and 
should be glad to know what you are doing. 

“ I am, dearest Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson."^ 

“[London] Feb. 4, 1755.’' 

To THE Same. 

^ “ DEAR SIR, 

“ I RECEIVED your letter this day, with great sense of the 
favour that has been done me for which I return my most sin- 

1 “His degree had now past, according to the usual form, the suffrages of the heads 
of Colleges ; but was not yet finally granted by the University. It was carried without 
a single dissentient voice.” 
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cere thanks ; and entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns 
as I ought to make for so much kindness so little deserved. 

I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote to him ; 
but know not whether he had either the book or letter. Be so 
good as to contrive to enquire. 

^ But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of 
himself? Where hangs the new volume ? ^ Can I help ? Let 
not the past labour be lost, for want of a little more: but 
snatch what time you can from the Hall, and the pupils, and 
the coffee-house, and the parks, and complete your design. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.’* 

[London] Feb. 4, 1755.” 

To THE Same. 

DEAR SIR, 

I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but have yet 
heard nothing from you, nor know in what state my affair ^ 
stands ; of which I beg you to inform me, if you can, to- 
morrow, by the return of the post 

Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the Finnicit 
Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago; and if he has it 
not, you must enquire after it. However, do not let your 
letter stay for that. 

Your brother, who is a better correspondent than you, and 
not much better, sends me word, that your pupils keep you in 
College : but they do not keep you from writing too ? Let 
them, at least, give you time to write to, dear Sir, 

^‘Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.*’ 

‘^[London] Feb, 13, 1755.” 


To THE Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Dr. King^ was with me a few minutes before your 
letter ; this, however, is the first instance in which your kind 
intentions to me have ever been frustrated.*^ nn-yy 

f ull effect_of_m il^ 

n finna lLadsanta ^^e ; since it will 

1 “ On Spenser." 

2 “Of the degree." 

Oxford Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He brought with him the diploma from 

^ “ I suppose Johnson means that my intention of being the ^ret to give him the 

good news^ of the degree being granted vrasyHfstraUd, because Dr. iCine brought it ' 
before my intelligence arrived." 
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puLliife j^pur^conyeisation more frequently Ja^the 

power of, dear Sir, 

Your most obliged and affectionate, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson. 

“P.S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor,^ 
which you will read ; and, if you like it, seal and give him. 

** [London] Feb. i 75 S-” 

As the Publick will doubtless be pleased to see the whole 
progress of this well-earned academical honour, I shall insert 
the Chancellor of Oxford’s letter to the University, ^ the 
diploma, and Johnson’s letter of thanks to the Vice- 
Chancellor, 

“ To the Reverend JDr, Huddesforb, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford : to be com?7iunicated to the Heads of 
Houses^ and f^'oposed in Co7ivocatio?i, 

“MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 

“Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of Pembroke 
dollege, having very eminently distinguished himself by the 
publication of a series of Essays, excellently calculated to form 
the manners of the people, and in which the cause of religion 
and morality is ever}^ where maintained by the strongest powers 
of argument and language; and who shortly intends to publish 
a Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on a new plan, 
and executed with the greatest labour and judgement ; I 
persuade myself that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of 
the whole University, in desiring that it may be proposed in 
convocation to confer on him the degree of Master of Arts 

by diploma, to i Readily give mYVoh^CTrX*OTd!°lmQr^ 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

“Your affectionate friend and servant. 

“ Arran. 

Grosvenor-street, Feb- 4, 1755.*’ 

Term. 

HiiariL “ DIPLOMA MaGISTRI ToHNSON. 

i7S5‘ 

“ CANCRLLARIUS^ Afagistri ef Scholaf^es Universifatis 
Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos hoc presens scripiufn pervenerit^ 
salutem in JDomino se7npiterna77i, 

“ Cilm eum in finem gradtis academici d majoribus nostris 
insiituti fuermt^ ut viri ingenio et doctTdnd prcestafites titulis 

1 *‘Dr. Huddesford, President of Trinity College.” 

2 Extracted from the Convocation-Register, Oxford. 


F 2 
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quoque premier cm ter os tnsigmre?itur ; citmque vir doctissimus 
Samuel Johnson e Coliegio Pembrochtensi^ scrip f is suis popu- 
larium mores informantibus dudtim liierato 07'-bi in?iotuerit ; 
quin et lingum pafrice turn ornandm turn stabiliendee {Lexicon 
scilicet Anglicafium summo studio^ surnmo a se judicio conges turn 
propediem editurus) efiam nunc utilissimam irnpendat operam ; 
Nos igitur Cancellarius ^ A/agistri, et Scholares antedicti^ nb 
mrum de Uteris humanioribus optiml meritum diutius in- 
honoratum prmtereamus ^ in sohnni Convocatione Poctorum^ 
Afagistrorum^ Pegentium^ et non Regentium^ deci?no die Alensis 
Pebruarii Anno Pomini Alillesimo Septingentesimo Quinqua- 
gesimo quinto habifa, preefatmn virum Samuelem Johnson 
{conspir antibus omniutn suffragiis) Alagistrum in Artibus 
renunciavimus et constituimus ; eumque^ virttite prmsentis di- 
plomatist singulis juribus privilegiis et honoribus ad isturn 
gradzem quaqua pertineniibics frui et gaud ere jussimus. 

In cujus rei iesthnonium sigillum U?iiversitatis Oxoniensis 
preesentibus apponi fecirnus, 

Patmn in Pomo 7tosfrce Convocationis die 20 ® Afensis Peb, 
Anno Pozn, prcedicio* 

Piploma supra scrip turn per Registrarium iectum erai^ et 
ex decreto vene?'abilis Po^ntzs co^nrmmi U^iiversitaiis sigillo 
muni iM 771 P ^ 

Londini, /i^to CaL Mart 1755 . 

^ * VIRO REVERENDO - - - - HUDDESFORD, S. T. P. UNIVERSI- 

TATSIS OXONIENSIS VlCE-Cx\NCELLARIO DIGNISSIMO, S. P. D. 

‘^SAM. JOHNSON.^ 

INGRATUS pla7ib et tibi et mihi videar^ nisi quanto me 
gaudio affecetinit quos 7iuper mihi honor es {te, credo^ auct07%) 
decrevit Sefzatus Acade77iicuSt literaru77it quo ta77ie7i nihil levins ^ 
afficiOt significem ; ingratus etianit fiisi coiniiatemt qua vir 
eximius ® mihi vestri testimoniimi dmoris in ffiaztus iradidit 
agnoscam et laudem. Si quid est undk ret ta7n gratae accedai 
gratia, hoc ipso magis 77iiki placet, quod eo te77ipore m ordines 
Acade7mcos denuh cooptatus sIttz, quo tuani vnminuere auc- 
toritatem, fa77iamque Oxonii Icedere, ofnnibus modis C 07 zantur 
homines vafti, nec iai7ten acuti: quibus ego, proui viro umbratico 
licuit, se77iper restiti, semper restiturus, Qin enim, inter has 

1 The original is in my possession. 

2 [The superscription of this letter was not tjuite correct in the early editions of this 
work. It is here given from pr. Johnson’s original letter, now before me. — M.) 

^ 3 We may conceive what a high gratification it must have been to J ohnson to receive 
his diploma from the hands of the great Dr. King, whose principles were so congenial 
with his own. 
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rerum procellas^ vel tihi vel Acadeffiim defue^dt, ilium virfuti ei 
Uteris^ sibique et posferis^ defuturum exist wig. Valel^ 

To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

^‘dear sir, 

“After I receded mj d iplpm a. I wrote you a letter of 
thankSj^wiK "^aT' letter to "ttie Vice-Chancellor, and sent another 
to Mr. Wise; but have heard from nobody since, and begin 
t hink myself forgo^n. It is true, I sent you a double letter, 
and you may fear an expensive correspondent ; but I would 
have taken it kindl}^ if you had returned it treble : and what is 
a double letter to a petty king, that having fellowship and fines, 
can sleep without a Modus m his head? ” ^ 

“ Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell me some- 
thing, I care not what, so I hear it but from you. Something 
I will tell you : — I hope to see my Dictionary bound and 
lettered, next week; — mstd mole superbus. And I have a 
great mind to come to Oxford at Easter; but you will not 
invite me. Shall I come uninvited, or stay here where nobody 
-perhaps would miss me if I went ? A hard choice I But such 
is the world to, dear Sir, 

“Yours, &c. 

‘‘Sam, Johnson,^' 

[London] March 20, 1755/* 

To THE Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Though not to write, when a man can write so well, is 
an offence sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pas3 it by. I am very 
glad that the Vice-Chancellor was pleased with my note. I 
shall impatiently expect you at London, that we may consider 
what to do next. I intend in the winter to open a Bibliotheque, 
and remember, that you ^re to subscribe a sheet a year : let us 
try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to subscribe 
another. My book is now coming in luminis oras. What will 
be its fate I know not, nor think much, because thinking is to 
no purpose. I must stand the censure of the great vulgar and 
the small*, of those that understand it, and that understand it 
not. But in all this, I suffer not alone ; every writer has the 
same difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer talks of them more 
than he thinks. 

“You will be pleased to make my compliments to all my 

1 “The words in Italicks are allusions to passages in Mr. Warton 's poem called ‘The 
Progress of Discontent,* now lately published ” 
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friends ; and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to remember, 
dear Sir, 


“[London] March 25, 1755.” 


“ Yours, &c. 

‘‘Sam. Johnson/’ 


Dr. Adam.q was a 

serious on e : for upon his visiting him one day, he found his 
parlour floor covered with parcels of foreign and English 
literary journals, and he told Dr. Adams he meant to under- 
take a Review. “ How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think 
of doing it alone? All branches of knowledge must be con- 
sidered in it. Do you know Mathematicks ? Do you know 
Natural History?'’ Johnson answered, “Why, Sir, I must do 
as well as I can. Mv chief purpose is to give mv countrymen 
a view of what is .,d ameLi 3 iii ^ ; mdLI 

shaii'have^^an^ meaaure.J Lhe.. ^Qice ^QjLjxuL.sii^^ 
s hall select such b oo ks as Dr. Adams 

suggested, that as Ma ty had just then finished his 

Bihliothkgue Brit annh^ji e^ which was a well- executed work, 
givmgTforeign^s an account of British publications, he might, 
with great advantage assume him as an assistant. “ He^ (said 
Johnson) the little black dog 1 I'd throw him into the 
Thames.” The scheme, however, w as dropp ed. 

In one of ms 'little memorandum books I find the following 
hints for his intended Review or Literary Journal: The 

Annals of Literature^ foreign as well as domestieh. Imitate 
Le Clerc — Bayle — Barbeyrac. Infelicity of Journals in Eng- 
land. ‘Works of the learned.’ We cannot take in all. 
Sometimes copy from foreign Journalists. Always tell.” 


“To Dr. Birch. 

“sir, , March 29, 1755. 

“ I HAVE sent some parts of my Dictionary, such as were 
at hand, for your inspection. The favour which I beg is, that 
if you do not like them, you will say nothing. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most afiectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson, 

“To Mr, Samuel Johnson. 

‘*siR, Norfolk-street, April 23, 1755 

“ The part of your Dictionary which you have favoured 
me with the sight of has given me such an idea of the whole, 
^dat the.. .4mMicljL_upnn 
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acqu isition of a work long wanted, and no w execute d with an 
indi^ttyTaccuracyT'lI!!^^ equal to the importance of 

t He“"‘sii5je cU"'"‘“'TBk‘^m1]^^ one in which 

your genius would have appeared to more advantage, but you 
could not have fixed upon any other in which your labours 
would have done such substantial service to the presen t age 
and to posterity. I am glad that your health hassupporfe^ 
Ehe ‘ appIicaHoh necessary to the performance of so vast a task ; 
and can undertake to promise you as one (though perhaps 
the only) reward of it, the approbation and thanks of every 
well-wisher to the honour of the English language. I am, 
with the greatest regard, Sir, 

Your most faithful and 

“ Most afTectionate humble servant, 

“Tho. Birch/' 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has since distinguished himself so 
much in the science of Musick, and obtained a Doctor's degree 
from the University of Oxford, had been driven from the 
capital by bad health, and was now residing at Lynne Regis in 
Norfolk. He had been so much delighted with Johnson's 
Rambler, and the plan of his Dictionary, that when the great 
work was announced in the newspapers as nearly finished, he 
wrote to Dr. Johnson, begging to be informed when and in 
what manner his Dictionary would be published ; entreating^ 
if it should be by subscription, or he should have any books at 
his own disposal, to be favoured with six copies for himself and 
friends. 

In answer to this application. Dr. Johnson wr ote the follow- 
ing letter, of which (to use Qr. Burney's own words) if it be 
remembered that it was written tcTan^obscure young man, who 
at this time had not distinguished himself even in his own 
profession, but whose name could never have reached the 
autbour of The Ramdler, the politeness and urbanity may be 
o ppose d to some of the stories'wJiicK°’Have"*BeenJafH5^^^ 
o fJDrTJoBrfg^ff 'S^nutmai'Tadign^ “ 

Mr.‘ Burney, in Lynne Regis, Norfolk, 
sir, 

“If you imagine that by delaying my answer I in- 
tended to show any neglect of the notice with which you have 
favoured me, you will neither think justly of yourself nor of 
me. Your civilities were offered with too much elegance not 
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to engage attention ; and I have too much pleasure in pleasing 
men lihe you, not to feel very sensibly the distinction which 
you have bestowed upon me, 

“ Few consequences of my endeavours to please or to 
beneht mankind have delighted rne more than y our friendship 
thus voluntarily offered, which now I have it I hopetoToee^ 
SecausSTh^^ to deserve it 

I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but shall 
be glad to ha%’e you direct your friends to Mr. Dodsley, 
because it was by his recommendation that I was employed in 
the work. 

“ When you have leisure to think again upon me, let me be 
favoured with another letter ; and another yet, when you have 
looked into my Dictionary. If you find faults, I shall 
endeavour to mend them ; if you find none, I shall think you 
blinded by kind partiality : but to have made you partial in 
his favour, will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir, 

Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

** Gough -square, Fleet-street, 

April 8, 1755.” 


Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the 
principal charge of conducting the publication of Johnson^s 
Dictionary ; and as the patience of the proprietors was 
repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, by their expecting that 
the work would be compleated, within the time which Johnson 
had sanguinely supposed, the learned author was often goaded 
to dispatch, more especially as he had received all the copy 
money, by different drafts, a considerable time before he had 
finished his task. When the messenger who carried the last 
sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked him, “ Weil, what did 
he say ? ” — “ Sir, (answered the messenger) he said, thank 
God I have done with him.'’ “ 1 am glad (replied Johnson, 
with a smile,) that he thanks Gon for any thing.” ^ It. J ,s 
r emarkable, tha t thos e with whom Johnson c hiefly contracted 

Strah^n. Millar, though FtTmsHriTo"great judge oLJ iterature , 
had ^ood sense^ noug F fb^lTav^^T'E able men , 

to give him their opnio ^aml admceurT th e purchase of 


1 Sir John Hawkins, p. 34T, inserts two notes as having passed formally between) 
Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the above effect. I am assured this was not the case. 
Ip the way of incidental remark it was a pleasant play of raillery. To have deliberately 
written notes in such terms would have been morose. 
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copyright ; the consegnence of ^ ^ich was ^ 

large~%rt unS!I^ii^ liberalityr"""ToEri^n said ^ 

respect Millar, Sirj h e has raise d the pri ce^oriiterature^^^ TKe 
same^raise may be justly given "to PanckoucEe'ftfiS*^ eminent 
bookseller of Paris. Mr. gtrahan is^libe^alily^ judgement, and 
success^ are well known. 

,‘^To Beknet Lakgton, Esq. at Langton, nea^ 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

SIR, 

“ It has been long observed, that men do not suspect faults 
which they do not commit ; your own elega nce of manners, 
and pu.actua]i .ty j3f complaisance, did not suder youToTiSiputS 
that . negligence^ir^^^XSES^^y 
nor ^nce atoned. I received^^EoBTybuFletters, and feSBtffed 
them with pleasure proportioned to the esteem which so short 
an acquaintance strongly impressed, and which I hope to 
confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid that gratifica- 
tion will be for a time withheld. 

“ I have, indeed, published my Book,^ of which I beg to 
know your father’s judgement, and yours ; and I have now 
staid long enough to watch its progress in the world. It has, 
you see, no patrons, and, I think, has yet had no opponents, 
except the criticks of the coffee-house, whose outcries are soon 
dispersed into the air, and are thought on no more ; from this, 
therefore, I am at liberty, and think of taking the opportunity 
of this interval to make an excursion, and why not then into 
Lincolnshire ? or, to mention a stronger attraction, why not to 
dear Mr, Langton ? I will give the true reason, which I know 
you will approve: — mother more than eighty years 
pld, who Ji as -Cpiint:ed_^the^^^^s tojhe p^Imati on dfjSiy 
m Kop es of seeing^me : a^° ^riier. if I . can^Ssengjge^ ^^elf 
6iEfiZI^^Ee3®.go. 

“ As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a reason 
like this, will not deprive me of your esteem, I beg it may not 
lessen your kindness. I have very seldom received an offer Q f 
f riendship wh ich I so earnestly desire to cultivate and matur e. 
I shalTrej 6i ce to HeaFfro m ^ you, and will see 

you as soon as I can ; for w hen the duty t h at calls meM ;o 
Lichfield is discharg edl^l ^y inclination wig^ry..i£ie.±Q Lang - 
to ^ T"*sEaiideiight to hear the ocean Toar, or see the stars 

1 His Dictionary. 
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twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does not 
spread her volumes or utter her voice in vain. 

Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this letter a pre- 
cedent for delay, or imagine that I approved the incivility that 
I have committed ; for I have known you enough to love you, 
and sincerely to wish a further knowledge ; and 
once more,.J haLJtQJiy^^ contai ns such a father 

ang*sucKa" ipn7 ^ be accourite d a ver y uricommon degree of 
pl^surenDy, dear sir, ^ 

“Your most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'' 

“ May 6, I 75 S-’ 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, 

“dear sir, 

“I AM grieved that you should think me capable of 
neglecting your letters ; and beg you will never admit any 
such suspicion again. I purpose to come down next week, if 
you shall be there ; or any other week, that shall be more 
agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. I can stay this 
visit but a week j but intend to make preparations for a longer 
stay next time ; being resolved not to lose sight of the 
University. How goes Apollonius ? ^ Don't let him be 
forgotten. Some things of this kind must be done, to keep us 
up. Pay my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my other 
friends. I think to come to Kettel-Hall.^ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.'' 

"'Tbondon] May 13, 1755." 

To THE Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“It is strange how many things will happen to inter- 
cept every pleasure, though it [be] only that of two friends 
meeting together. I have promised myself every day to 
inform you when you might expect me at Oxford, and have 
not been able to fix a time. The time, however, is, I think, at 

1 a translation of Apollonius Rhodius was now intended by Mr. Warton.'* 

2 [Kettel-Hall is an ancient tenement, adjoining to Trinity College, built about the 
year 1615, by Dr. Ralph Kettel, then President for the accominodatjon of Commoners 
of that Society. In this ancient hostel^ then in a very ruinous state, about forty years 
after Johnson had lodged there, Mr. Wmdham and the present writer were accom- 
modated with two chambers, of primitive simplicity, during the installation of the Duke 
of Portland as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in 1793. It has since been converted 
into a commodious private house. — M.] 
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last come, and I promise myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one 
of the first nights of the next week, I am afraid my stay with 
you cannot be long ; but what is the inference ? We must 
endeavour to make it cheerful. I wish your brother could 
meet us, that we might go and drink tea with IMr. Wise in a 
body. I hope he will be at Oxford, or at his nest of British 
and Saxon antiquities.^ I shall expect to see Spenser finished, 
and many other things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the 
Dutch. The^pi ctionary s ells well . The rest of the world 
goes on as it di^^^ UeaFSrr, 

‘‘Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson/’ 

** [-London] June 10, 1755/’ 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, has an 
air of triSing which I would not willingly have among you ; 
and which, I believe, you will not willingly impute to me, 
when I have told you, that since my promise, two of our 
partners ^ are dead, and that I was solicited to suspend my 
excursion till we could recover from our confusion. 

“ I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day makes 
me more impatient of staying from you. But death, you 
know, hears not supplications, nor pays any regard to the 
convenience of mortals, I hope now to see you next week ; 

to-morrow, whic h ha s 

I am, Szc. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] June 24, 1755.” 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ I TOLD you that am'ong the manuscripts are some things 
of Sir Thomas Moore. I beg you to pass an hour in looking 
on them, and procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first 
lines of each, to be compared with what I have; that I may 
know whether they are yet published. The manuscripts are 
these : 

“Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. Sir Thomas More. 

I. Fail of angels. 2. Creation and fall of mankind. 3. 
Determination of the Trinity for the rescue of mankind. 4. 

1 “ At Ellsfield, a village three miles from Oxford.’* 

' 2 “ Booksellers concerned in his Dictionary.” 
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Five lectures of our Saviour’s passion, 5. Of the institution 
of the Sacrament, three lectures. 6. How to receive the 
blessed body of our Lord sacramentally, 7. Neomenia, the 
new moon. 8. De iristitia^ tcadio^ pavore^ et oratione Christi 
ante capHonem ejus. 

“Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. Qii, 
Whether Roper’s ? Pag. 363. De restgnaiione Magni Sigilli 
in manus Regis per D, Tko??2am Morum, Pag. 364. Mori 
Defensio Mortoe. 

“ If you procure the young gentleman in the library to* write 
out what you think fit to be written, I will send to Mr. Prince 
the bookseller to pay him what you shall think proper. 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all 
my friends, I am. Sir, 

“ Your affectionate, &:c, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] Aug. 7, 1755.” 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and Plistory of the Ej^lis^h 
LanCTageV bein gnaow ' at ' length "publishedr hh two 'volumes 
foKo, the worJrLbrit® plated with wonder so'^stupendbu^ a 
work atchieved by"'ohe~fhan^ j^lIe~ol 1 iefl 5 ol^ thought 

such uhdgYt ^ ffi'gs"'St~dhly for.„ wSQle~acadeT^ VasT as His 
powers were, I cannot but think that his imagination deceived 
him, when he supposed that by constant application he might 
have performed the task in three years. Let the Preface .j >e 
attentively perused, in wh ich is given, in aLcIeaf, stTonil'^^d 
^ wing St yleA,^.,CQ.rQ prehensivA yet jjarpcular^ew 
had done ; and Jt will be^evident, that the^tipia he-r-emfioyed 
u^iTT^^wasjcpmpaS^ I am unwilling to swell my 

booF^with long quotations from what is in every body's 
hands, and I believe t^eiejaiieLfe^ ,,prpse^cpTnpositions in the 
English lan^^g^that are read,„with more delig&j^^f^a?^ 
impreSeSjp^ ^the mempjyj^ that preliminary^'ffiscburse, 
GhP^bf its excellencies has always " stfuclc me with peculiar 
admiration ; I mean the persoicuj ty with which he^ has ex- 
pressed^^ abstract .,s.cientifipk,.i;iatSS'. instance oY**'^ 

!rsEiIf quote the following sentence : “ When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive 
series be formed of senses in their own nature collateral ? ” 
We have here an example of what has been often said, and I 
believe with justice, that there is for every thought a certain 
nice adaptation of words which none other could equal, and 
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which, when a man has been so fortunate as to hit, he has 
attained, in that particular case, the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely necessary foi 
the accumulation of authorities, and which alone may account 
for Johnson's retentive mind being enriched with a very large 
and various store of knowledge and imagery, must have 
occupied several years. The Preface^ furnjsh^s_ an eminent^ 
instance of a double talentp^ wfiTch Johnson was fully .gpn~ 
sclous. Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say, “ There are two 
things which I am confident I can do very well : one is an 
introduction to any literary work, stating what it is to contain^ 
and“'Kow‘ if should be executed .in , the. most pterfect manner: 
the” other is a conclusion shewing from various causes 
the ^ecution has not been equal to what the authour promis^ 
toTiimself and to the pubUck.'^ 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disappointed, 
when they find him displaying a perfect theory of lexico- 
graphical excellence, yet at the same time candidly and 
modestly allowing that he “ had not satisfied his own 
expectations.'' Here was a fair occasion for the exercise of 
Johnson’s modesty, when he was called upon to compare his 
own arduous performance, not with those of other individuals, 
(in which case his inflexible regard to truth would have been 
violated had he affected diffidence,) but with speculative 
perfection ; as he, who can outstrip all his competitors in the 
race, may yet be sensible of his deficiency when he runs 
against time. Well might he .say ,.that “ the English Dicfionai^ 
was written with TItfle ass^istance of the JearnedC ” for he told 
irop that the only aid which he received was a paper containing 
twenty etymologies, sent to him by a person then unknown, 
who he was afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce, Bishop of 
Rochester. The etymologies, though they exhibit learning 
and judgement, are not, I think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense work. Th^ 
definitions have always appeared to me such astonisKm^ 
proofs"l^""acute^ intellect, and precision of language's 
infficate*a genius of the .highest, r^k^ This it is which marks 
the"''su^^ror excellence of Johnson's Dictionary over others 
equally or even more voluminous, and must have made it a 
work of much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or 
Word-Books, as the Dutch call them. They, who will make 
the experiment of trying how they can define a few words of 
whatever nature, will soon be satisfied of the unquestionable 
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Justice of this observation, which I can assure my readers is 
founded upon much study, and upon communication with 
more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 
Thus, Windward and Leeward^ though directly of opposite 
meaning, are defined identically the same way ; ^ as to which 
inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that his Preface 
announces that he was aware there might be many such in so 
immense a work; nor was he at all disconcerted when an 
instance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him 
how he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse : instead 
of making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once 
answered, Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.^' His defi> 
nition of Netiuork has been often quoted with, sportive 
mSlIgni^j'^as ' obscuring a thing in itself very J^laim But to 
tfies'^ffivolous censures no other answer is necessary than that 
with which we are furnished by his own Preface. ‘‘To 
explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse than that which 
is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be found. 
For as nothing can be proved but by supposing something 
intuitively known, and evident without proof, so nothing can 
be defined but by the use of words too plain to admit of 
definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into harder ; as, 
durial^ into sejiulture or interment*^ dty^ into desiccative ; d?yness^ 
into siccity or aridity ; yf/, into paroxism ; for, the easiest word, 
whatever it be, can never be translated into one more easy,” 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, 
under general definitions of words, while at the same time the 
original meaning of the words is not explained, as his Tory^ 
14^iig, Pension, Oats, Pxcise^^ and a few more, cannot be fully 

1 [He owns in his Preface the deficiency of the technical part of his work; and he 
said, he should be much obliged to me for definitions of ^nusical terms for his next 
edition, which he did not live to superintend. — Burney.] 

2 He thus defines Excise: “A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom Excise 
is paid.” The Commissioners of Excise being offended by this severe reflection, con- 
sulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney-General, to know whether redress could be legally 
obtained. I wished to have procured for my readers a copy of the opinion which he 
gave, and which may now be justly considered as history : but the mysterious secresy 
•of office it seems would not permit it. I am, however, informed by very good authority, 
that its import was, that the passage might be considered as actionable ; but that it 
would be more prudent in the board not to prosecute. Johnson never made the 
•smallest alteration in this passage. We find he suil retained his early prejudice agaln.st 
Excise; for in “The Idler, No. 65,” there^ is the following very extraordinary 
"paragraph : ** The authenticity of ClctrendafCs history, though printed with the sanction 
pf one of the first Universities of the world, had not an unexpected manuscript been 
happily discovered, would, with the help of factious credulity, have been brought into 
question," ‘by the two lowest of all human beings, a Scribbler for a party, and a 
Commissioner of Excise." The persons to whom he alludes were Mr John Oldmixon, 
end George Ducket, Esq. 
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defended, and must be placed to the account of' capricious 
andr humorous in^ulgehcer‘*^a^^ me upon this subject 
wlfen^'we wete at Ashbourne in 1777 , he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private feelings 
in the composition of this work, than any now to be found in 
it, You know. Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite 
interest. When I came to the Renegado^ after telling that 
it meant ^ one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,’ I added, 
So7?ietimes we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press : but 
the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out.’’ 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this in dulgence does 
not displays itself only in sarcasm^ towards but some- 

time In playful allusion to the notions commonly enteftairSS 
of his own laborious Jask. Thus : Grtch^sireet^ the name of 
a stree"^ in London, much inhabited by writers of small 
histories, dictionaries^ and temporary poems ; whence any 
mean production is called Grub-streetJ ^ — “ Lexicographer^ a 
writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudgeL 

At the time when he was concluding his very eloquent 
Preface, Johnson’s mind appears to have been in such a state 
of depression, that we cannot contemplate without wonder 
the vigorous and splendid thoughts which so highly distinguish 
that performance. “ I (says he) may surely be contented 
without the praise of perfection, which if I could obtain in 
this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I have pro- 
tracted my work till most of those whom I wished to please 
have sunk into the grave ; and success and miscarriage are 
empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, 
having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise.” 
That t his indiffere nce was rather a temporary?' than an habitual 
feeling, appears, I thmlqTrom his" letters'^io Mr. Warton ; and 
however he may have been affected for the moment, certain it 
is that the Jionours,, which his procured him, - bot h 

atJh.Qma-raxid aSroad, were very grateful to him. His friend 
tfie Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, presented it 
to the Acade77iia della Crusca, That Academy sent Johnson 
their Vbcabolario, and the French Academy sent him their 
Diclio7inaire, which Mr. Langton had the pleasure to convey 
to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclusion of 
his Preface should be expressed in terms so desponding, when 
it is considered that t he auth oaMMaia Oij^n .kk JQtty- 

spEtii-^ar. But we must "ascribe its gloom to that miserable 
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dejection of spirits to which he was constitutionally subject, 
and which was aggravated by the death of his wife two years 
before. I have heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of 
rank and elegance, that “his melancholy was then at its 
meridian.” It pleased God to grant him almost thirty years 
of life after this time ; and once when he was in a placid frame 
of mind, he was obliged to own to me that he had enjoyed 
happier days, and had many more friends, since that gloomy 
hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that “most of those whom he wished to 
please had sunk into the grave ; ” and his case at forty-five was 
singularly unhappy, unless the circle of his friends was very 
narrow. I have often thought, that as longevity is generally 
desired, and I believe, generally expected, it would be wise to 
be continually adding to the number of our friends, that the loss 
of some may be supplied by others. Friendship, “the wine 
of life,” should, like a well-stocked cellar, be thus continually 
renewed ; and it is consolatory to think, that ajthough we can 
seldom add what willjiq uaL.the .ge nerous 

“old in much less time 
fRanis commonly imagined, and not many years afe‘""fequire<i 

pleasant. " will, nd 'douK, 

mll^“"a 'consid^able diffexenne. "Tsien oT^^^HohafB’ terser 
■and^“^hrfan"Oy w^ a great deaf^sbbheF ^an those 

wKo*°ajp cold and duU. 

' The'^proposition which I have now endeavoured to illustrate 
was, at a subsequent period of his life, the opinion of Johnson 
himself. He said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ If a man does not 
make new acquaintance as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself left alone. A man, Sir, shQgld j^ep-his 
friendship in constant. 

"The'celebfated Mr, WiSes, whose notions and habits of life 
were very opposite to his, but who was ever eminent for litera- 
ture and ’snvacity, sallied forth with a little Jeu dYMsprit upon 
the following passage in his Grammar of the English Tongue, 
prefixed to the Dictionary : “ H seldom, perhaps never, 
begins any but the first syllable,” In an essay printed in 
“ the Public Advertiser,” this lively writer enumerated many 
instances in opposition to this remark ; for example, “ The 
authour of this observation must be a man of a quick appre-^ 
Ymnsion^ and of a most contpre-hensive genius.” The position 
is undoubtedly expressed with too much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no great impression 
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on our Lexicographer ; for we find that he did not alter the 

passage till many years aftei wards. ^ 

He had t he pleasure of being ^ treated in a very diffe^pg^t 
manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick,^ in^ the following 

com^liMe'iitaiy -Epigmm : ^ ^ 

“ On Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Talk of war w'ith a Briton, he’ll boldly advance, 

That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 

Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

Our odds are still gi eater, still greater our men ; 

In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may toil. 

Can their strength be compar’d to Locke, Newton, and Boyle? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow’rs, 

Tljeir verse-men and prose-men, then match them with ours 1 
First Shakspeaie and Klilton, like Gods in the fight, 

Have put their whole drama and epick to flight ; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope. 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 

'jAnd Johnson, well-arni’d like a hero of yore, 

'ijHas beat forty French, ^ and will beat forty more ! ” 

Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his benevolence, 
quickness of apprehension, and admirable art of composition, 
in the assistance which he Rave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, 
father of Sie^^nTT^y whom he'hadliumahely 
HisToq E^ followed the profession oT pEysi3k. 

inT Wales ; but having a very strong propensity to the study 
of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious advances 
towards a discovery of the longitude, and repaired to London 
in hopes of obtaining the great parliamentary reward. He 
failed of success ; but Johnson having made himself master of 
his principles and experiments, wrote for him a pamphlet, 
published in quarto, with the following title : “ An Account of 
an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact 
Theoiy of the Variation of the Magnetical Needle ; with a 
Table of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in 
Europe, from the year 1660 to 1680.” t To diffuse it more 
extensively, it was accompanied with an Italian translation on 
the opposite page, which it is supposed was the work of Signor 
Baretti,^ an Italian of considerable literature, who having come 

1 In the third edition, published in 1773, be left out the words perhaps never^ and 
added the fol’ owing jjaragraph : 

** It sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words compounded, as hlock^Iutad^ 
or derived from the Latin, as eamprehended,** 

^ The number of the French Academy emploj^ed in settling their language. 

S [This ingenious foreigner, who was a native of Piedmont, came to England about 
the year 1753, and died in London, May s, 1789. A very candid and judicious account 
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to England a few years before, had been employed in the 
capacity both of a language master and an authour, and formed 
an intimacy with Dr. Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library.^ On a blank leaf of it is 
pasted a paragraph cut out of a newspaper, containing an 
account of the death and character of Williams, plainly written 
by Johnson.^ 

In July this year he had formed some scheme of mental im- 
provement, the particular purpose of which does not appear. 
But we find in his ^'Prayers and Meditations/^ p. 25, a prayer 
entitled, On the Study of Philosophy, as an instrument 
of living and after it follows a note, ‘‘ This study was not 
pursued.” 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in his Journal the 
following scheme of life, for Sunday : “ Having lived ” (as he 
with tenderness of conscience expresses himself) “ not without 
an habitual reverence for the Sabbath, yet without that attention 
to its religious duties which Christianity requires ; ” 

“ I. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep early 
on Saturday. 

‘‘2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

“ 3. To examine the tenour of my life, and particularly the 
last week ; and to mark my advances in religion, or recession 
from it. 

‘^4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps as 
are at hand. 

“5. To go to church twice. 

“ 6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or 
practical. 

“ 7. To instruct my family. 

“ 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted 
in the week.” 

, Jphnsoajbund that the gr eat fmej aPakJQktis 

jaaajxat_s_eLbnn.a.b.Qve the necessity oP’making provision for the 

of him and his works, beginning with the words, “ So much asperity,’* and written, 
It IS believed, by a distinguished dignitary in the church, may be found in the 
Gentleman s Magazine, for that year, p. 469. — M.j 
1 See note by Mr. Warton, p. 164 [from which it appears that ** 12th ** in the next 
note means the 12th of July, 1755. — M.] 

"' 9 ? Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mr. Zachariah Williams, in his 
^gnty-third year, after an illness of eight months, in full posse.ssion of his mental faculties, 
tie has been long known to philosophers and seamen for his skill in magnetism, and his 
proposal to ascertain the longitude by a peculiar system of the compass. He was a man 
of industry indefatigable, of conversation inoffensive, patient of adversity and disease, 
eminently sober, temperate, and pious; and worthy to have ended life with better 
fortune. 
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’ ” ^ No royal or noble pat^n 


to-gwe indepeodence -to the jc^an 

wffq JKad conferred stability on the language of^his coxin;^. 
W£.^^Y,feel indignant that there, shouMJia\Le.l>^jeB 
worAy neglect ; but we musb . at di^^same, time. . congrat ulate 
our^Jy^ ^en we consider' thaj to this very n eglq ct. opemt^Jg 
J to rouse natural indolence of his constitution, we owe 
j valuable productions^ Avhich .. otherwise/ perhaps, might ji^yer 
^ hay^ Appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the money 
for which he had contracted to w^ite his Dictionary. We have 
seen that the reward of his labour was only fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds ; and when the expence of amanuenses and 
paper, and other articles, are deducted, his clear profit was very 
inconsiderable. I once said to him, ** I am sorry, Sir, you did not 
get more for your Dictionary.” His answer was, I am sorry 
too. But it was very well. The booksellers are generous 
li'^ral-minded He, upoTaff^ did aifSpTe 

justice to their character in this respect." He con sid ered~ them 
as t he^ patrons o f liVeralufe ; andj inde e3 /_ a lthough they have 
ev en tu ally been,, cpjgLslderable^A^d^ . S£bis Di ctibn^^ i.Us^ 

t hem that ■ , we, ow e i ts, ha ving been undejtaken^ ana carrie d 

fo/tbpy not abs olutel y 

sur e_of,bqing in demn ijS^ . 

On the first day of this year^ we find from his private de- 
votions, that he had then recovered from sickness/ and in Feb- 
ruary, that his eye was restored to its use.*^ The pious g ratitude 
w ith wh lcb,he acknowledges mercies upon every occasion is very 
e difyi ng ; as aa-.the„.bu mble silbrnissionj iyhl^^^ breathes. 
it l^ hejw ill of his heavenly Father t o try^-^him. w ith afflict ion s. 
As..sii2±iL^dSsp ositi the s tatej)/ man here.- an d are ib e 

tr pe. effe cts .QLxellgious^discipline,^w^cannoMDut in 

J ex erci seff mind£ tHat our hol y relig^ 
If there be any thoughtless enough to sup- 


1 [He was so far from being “ set above the necessity of making provision for the day 

that was passing over him,” that he appears toJbaaa&Jbe<e»»riB.Ji i^^ jerreat pecunia ry 

di^ <jtres| . h avmgJbfifia .axrest ^*^ df>ht ; on which, occasiiaailis friei^TSamneT Rt^gSaj^ 

his.spr^v . a letter from Johnson to him, on the su^ ecti dllSd 
Rioiards^o^CoRRESPO n den ce, vol. v, p. 283. — M.] 

2 [In April m this year, Johnson wrote a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, in consequence 

of having^ read a few pages of that gentleman’s newly published “ Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope.’” The only paragraph in it that respects J ohnson’s personal his- 
tory is this : “ For my part I have not lately done much. I have been ill in the winter, 

and my eye has been inflamed ; but I please myself with the hopes of doing many things, 
with which I have long pleased and deceived myself i ” Memoirs of Dr. J. Warton, &c. 
4to. 1806. — M.] 

3 Prayers and Meditations. ■* Ibid. 27. 
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pose such exercise the weakness of a great understanding, let 
them look up to Johnson, and be convinced that what he so 
earnestly practised must have a rational foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in octavo, of 
his folio Dictionary, and a few essays in a monthly publication, 
‘‘ The U nivjsrsal Visite r.” 

imhaDDv^va cillation of mind he sincerely sympath ised , was one 
of the stated uriBeftakers of thirmiscyiany^^^ and it was to assist 
him that Johnson^jpm^ime^^emplo^d his pen. All the essays 
marked with two asterzsMrhsLVQ been ascnBe3*^o him ; but I am 
confident, from internal evidence, that of these, neither ^‘The 
Life of Chaucer,” “ Reflections on the State of Portugal,” nor an 
“ Essay on Architecture,” were written by him. I am equally 
confident, upon the same evidence, that he wrote, “ Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture t being the sequel of a very inferiour 
essay on the same subject, and which, though carried on as if 
by the same hand, is both in thinking and expression so far 
above it, and so strikingly peculiar, as to leave no doubt of 
its true parent ; and that he also wrote ‘‘ A Dissertation on the 
State of Literature and Authours,” f and A Dissertation on 
the Epitaphs written by Pope.” * The last of these, indeed, he 
afterwards added to his “ Idler.” Why the essays truly written 
by him are marked in the same manner with some which he 
did not write, I cannot explain ; but with deference to those 
who have ascribed to him the three essays which I have re- 
jected they want all the characteristical marks of Johnsonian 
composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to 
another monthly publication, entitled ‘^The Literary Maga- 
2INE, O R .JlMV.gRSAL Revie^^”* the niitrrumbef'of which 
came out in May this year. What were his emoluments from 
this undertaking, and what other writers were employed in it, I 
have not discovered. He continued to write in it, with inter- 
missions, till the fifteenth number ; and I think that he never 
gave better proofs of the force, acuteness, and vivacity of his 
mind, than in this miscellany, whether we consider his original 
essays, or his reviews of the works of others.. The “ Prelimin- 
ary Address ” t to the publick, is a proof how this great man 
could embellish, with the graces of superiour composition, even 
so trite a thing as the plan of a magazine. 

His original essays are, “An Introduction to the Political 
State of Great Britain ; ” t “ Remarks on the Militia Bill ; ”t 
“ Observations on his Britannick Majesty’s Treaties with the 
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Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel;’'t 
“ Observations on the Present State of Affairs ;”t and, “Memoirs 
of Frederick III. King of Prussia.” t In all these he di splays e x- 
t ensh^e poli tica l knpwledge and sagacity, expressed! wit h u ncom - 
mon energy and perspicuity,' wTthdnT any'ofthose words which 
he^someti^esTooik'a "pt6S%ure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browne; of whose ‘‘Christian AI orals ” he this year 
gave an edition, with his “ Life ” * prefixed to it, which is one 
of Johnson^s best biographical performances. In one instance 
only in these essays has he indulged his Brownism, Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to me, as having at once 
convinced him that Johnson was the authour of the “ Memoirs 
of the King of Prussia.” Speaking of the pride which the old 
King, the father of his hero, took in being master of the tallest 
regiment in Europe, he says, “ To review this regiment 

was his daily pleasure ; and to perpetuate it was so much his 
care, that when he met a tall woman he immediately commanded 
one of his Titanian retinue to marry her, that they might pro- 
pagate procerityP For this Anglo-Latin word procerity^ John- 
son had, however, the authority of Addison, 

His reviews are of the following books : “ Birch’s History 
of the Royal Society t “Murphy’s Gray’s-Inn Journal;”! 
“ Warton’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I/’t 
“Hampton’s Translation of Polybius ;”t “ Blackwell’s Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus;”! “ Russel’s Natural History of 
Aleppo;”! “ Sir Isaac Newton’s Arguments in Proof ofa Deity;”! 
“ Borlase’s History of the Isles of Sciliy ; ”! “ Holme’s Experi- 
ments on Bleaching ; ”! “Browne’s Christian Morals;” t “ Hales 
on distilling Sea-Water, Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill 
Taste in Milk ; ” f “ Lucas’s Essay on Waters ;”! “ Keith’s Cata- 
logue of the Scottish Bishops ; ” ! “ Browne’s History of 
Jamaica;” ! “Philosophical Transactions, Vol, XLIX. ”! “ Mrs. 
Lennox’s Translation of Sully’s Memoirs ; ” * “ Miscellanies by 
Elizabeth Harrison;”! “ Evans’s Map and Account of the Middle 
Colonies in America ; ” ! “ Letter on the Case of Admiral 
Byng;”* “Appeal to the People concerning Admiral Byng;””^ 
“ Hanway’s Eight Days Journey, and Essay on Tea ; ” * “ The 
Cadet, a Military Treatise;”! “Some further Particulars in Rela- 
tion to the Case of Admiral Byng, by a Gentleman of Oxford 
“ The Conduct of the Ministry relating to the present War im- 
partially examined;” ! “ A Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of EviL’^* All these, from internal evidence, were 
written by Johnson : some of them 1 know he avowed, and 
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have marked them with an asterisk accordingly. Mr. Thomas 
Davis indeed, ascribed to him the Review of Mr. Burke’s ‘‘ In- 
quiry into the Origin of our ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful 
and Sir John Hawkins, with equal discernment, has inserted 
it in his collection of Johnson’s works : whereas it has no re- 
semblance to Johnson’s composition, and is well known to have 
been written by Mr. Murphy, who has acknowledged it to me 
and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Joh nson’s politica l 
c lm7aSe r.“wliicK TiaFheer Lm£mp££^^ 

to power, that* his Observations on the pres ent gtate^fA Bairs.” 
glow with as animatedTT'spm liberty a s^^can 

iOdun3rany*^Rdi^^ Thus he begins : “ The time is now come, 
in’^IcFevefy^mglishman expects to be informed of the national 
affairs ; and in which he has a right to have that expectation 
gratified. For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, or those 
whom vanity or interest make the followers of ministers, con- 
cerning the necessity of confidence in our governours, and the 
presumption of prying with profane eyes into the recesses of 
policy, it is evident that this reverence can be claimed only by 
counsels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in deliber- 
ation. But w hen a de si gn has ended irLmij _carriggg,^q^ 
when eve ry leye anZ*eve^^f ^ to gen eral djs con teiit . 

oF gSi e^l sat!sfa .^iaiL. i t Ji__£hen a pro per time to disen t angle 
c onlusiomlTmd-.^ r ostrate jobsoirily : to shew E ^^'what ca us.^s 
every e yentL^waa...pxQjd biG^. a nd...-mlwbat ‘!SHicl;^.^ 
t erliiinatejL to lay down with distinct particularity what rumour 
always huddles in general exclamation, or perplexes by in- 
digested narratives ; to^shew whence^ h a ppine,ss .7H:,x 
derived, and whence jti rm^IEj&xpeofeed ; an.d JiQxiestl.v^±Q 4y 
beSremF'pebpte^hat inquiry can„gatha L££iJbLe. p^^ a nd con - 
j e^uf^canesUmate 01 " the fu ture.” 

°" ^ere°‘weTia^^ assumed as an incontrovertible princ^le, 
t haT 

condu ct and measure a>^,,Qf . thos e by^^Bom*]£^^^^St^is 
a ^Smister eA; of the beneficial^ eHect or’v^ich the present 
reign afforded an illustrious example, when addresses from all 
parts of the kingdom controuled an audacious attempt to 
introduce a new power subversive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears in his 
review of an Essay on Waters, by DrJllJicas,” of whom, 
after describing him as 

daring defiance it exerted on the 
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side o f wiKffl g, he thus speaks : ^^The Irish Ministers drove 
him from his native country by a proclamation, in which they 
charge him with crimes of which they never intended to be 
called to the proof, and oppressed him by methods equally 
irresistible by guilt and innocence. 

“ Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been the 
friend of his country, be received in every other place as a 
confessor of liberty ; and let the tools of power be . laugh t i n 
time, Jhat , they, „ma v,.rc>b. but cannoli mpover ishf ” 

^'‘“‘Some of his reviews in this Magazine are very short accounts 
of the pieces noticed, and I mention them only,, .that 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the works may be known ,* but many 
of them are examples of elaborate criticism, in the most 
masterly style. In his review of th e Memoirs of the Court of 
AiiguAtus^’*Lhe.,.LjSIIheLre^iEoiLj^I^^k^nd fspeaOTomn^ 
o wn mind, r e gardless of the-_-Cant transmit tedTSSml igiSHISge. 
in praise^Lihe....aiici ent Roman s. Thus ; I know not why 
any one but a school-boy in his declamation should whine 
over t he Common wealth, of. Rome, which grew great only by t he 
misery of the rest of mankinjd . The Romans, like others, as 
soon as they ^grewTich, ^ew corrupt ; and in their corruption 
sold the lives and freedoms of themselves, and of one another.^" 
Again, “A people, who while they were poor robbad mankind ; 
and as soon as they became rich, robbed one another.” In bis 
review of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, published by 
Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many hands, he gives an 
eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and candour. ‘‘ The 
authours of the essays in prose seem generally to have imitated, 
or tried to imitate, the copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. 
Rowe, This, however, is not all their praise; they have 
laboured to add to her brightness of imagery, her purity of 
sentiments. The poets have had Dr. Watts before their eyes ; 

writer , who, if he stood not in The fir st class of gen j us, 
compensateotKaFdH^S'SrbyXready'applic^^ his powersj^o 
tlie promotion'oTpiet Tr''^^^ to empIov^tSe ornametTts 

S^fomance in the decoration of religion, was, I think, first made 
by Mr. Boylis Martyrdom of Theodora ; but Boyle s philo- 
sophical studies did not allow him time for the cultivation 
of style : and the completion of the great design was reserved 
for Mrs. Rowe, Dr, Wafts was one of the first who taught the 
Dissenters to write and speak like other men, by shewing them 
that elegance might consist with piety. They would have both 
done honour to a better society, for they had that charity which 
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might well make their failings be forgotten, and with which the 
whole Christian world wish for communion. They were pure 
from all the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is 
become a favourite that the universal church has hitherto 
detested 1 

“ This praise the general interest of mankind requires to be 
given to w aiters who please__anjd do not^orrupt, who instt^ct 
a^pd do npt wear.-^ But to them aTf hlTiSah^ vain, 

l^wKSm I believe applauded by angels, and numbered with the 
just.*' 

His jiefence of tea a grainst Mr. Jonas Han way’s violent 
attackupon that elegant and popular beverage, shews how very 
well a man of genius can write upon the slightest subject, when 
he writes, as the Italians say, con amore : 1 suppose no person 
ever enjoyed le af 

than Tohnsqp. The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 
were"'so"^gimt, that his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong, not to have been extremely relaxed by such an 
..intemperate use .of it. He assured me^ that he never,./elt^bft 

; wEfcKrTTa proof that the fault of 
his constitution was rather a too great tension of fibres, than 
the contrary. Mr. Han way wrote an angry answer to Johnson’s 
review of liis Essay on Tea, and Johnson, after a full and 
deliberate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I 
believe, in the whole course of his life when he condescended 
to oppose any thing that was written against him. I suppose 
when he thought of any of his little antagonists, he was ever 
justly aware of the high sentiment of Ajax in Ovid : 


** /sjfe tulit p7'et{u7n jam nunc cerfamhtis hujus, 
Quij cum vi cites erity mecum ceriasse 


But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself so open to 
ridicule, that Johnson’s animadversions upon his attack were 
chiefly to make sport. 


The generosity w ith which he pleads the cause of ^Admira l^ 
B yng is higMyj^Q^ie^EQnour^^ 

Voltaire affects to be witty upon the fate of that 
officen , ^o bserving that he was shot pour encourager les autresj* 
the nation has long been satisfied that his life was sacrificed to 
J^^i^ical fervour of the times . In the vaulF'BHonSnFT^ 
tSer^rnligton famS^rin^BSechurch of Southill, in Bedford- 


shire, there is the following Epitaph upon his monument, 
which I have transcribed : 
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*‘TO THE PERPETUAL DISGRACE 
OF PUBLiCK Justice, 

The Honourable John Byng, Esq. 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martyr to political 
Persecution, 

March 14, in the Year 1757; 

WHEN Bravery and Loyalty 
were insufficient Securities 
FOR the Life and Honour of 
A Naval Officer.” 

Johnson^s most exquisite critical , essay in the Literary 
Maga zine, ' an^TnHeeH “an^ is .. his, rev iew or B^am e 

Jgnyns's Inguiry „. into ..the Ori gin Of ^Evil . ” J enyns was 
possessed of lively talents, and a style eminently purean3™eas^ 
and c ould ver y ha|^ly play_,wttqi aJight.SUbfect, either in pros e 
or vers eTBui wl ien rhe.^spLe_cjuJ[ated jon^ that, difficul t .and 

e xcnic iatiiig Jia^iiQQj..jUte..Qxigip. ^of 

beyond his de£th^” and_ accordingly, was exposed^ Jo hnso n, 

b otET^ hricutc argument andhriUikn£'\€r£L^TY^^ when 

the late Mr. Bickneirs humourous performance, entitled ‘‘ The 
Musical Travels of Joel Collyer,” in which a slight attempt is 
made to ridicule Johnson, was ascribed to Socftme Jenyns, 
“ Hal (said Johnson) I thought I had given Aim enough of it.” 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my friend Mr. 
^urtenav..,iix, Jxis^ *lTji£±ic al .,R t he hte.rar j and m oral 

r^jiaract^Tol^D^^ nhnsoji^- ” a performance of such ment, tliat 
Ka3*Tnot been honoured with a very kind and partial notice 
in it, I should echo the sentiments of men of the first taste 
loudly in its praise ; 

“When specious sophists with presumption scan 
The source of evil hidden still from man ; 

Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope : 

Though metaphysicks spread the gloom of night. 

By reason’s star he guides our aching sight ; 

The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the way 
To pathless wastes, where wilder’d sages stray ; 

Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns stands. 

And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands. 

1 Some time after Dr. Johnson’s death, there appeared in the news-papers and 
magazines an illiberal and petulant attack upon him, in the form of an Epitaph, under the 
name of Mr. Soame Jenyns, very unworthy of that gentleman, who had quietly sub- 
mitted to the critical lash while Johnson lived.^ It assumed, as characteristic!^ of him, all 
the vulgar circumstances of abuse which had circulated amongst the ignorant. It was an 
unbecoming indulgence of puny resentment, at a time when he himself was at a very 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of the respectable 
bookseller of that name, published ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Game of Draughts,^' to which Johnson contributed a Dedica- 
tion to the Earl of Rochford,* and a Preface,* both of which 
are admirably adapted to the treatise to which they are prefixed, 
Tohnson , I believe, di d not pl ay at draughts after leaving Collegje, 
which hg^suffex^ ; forZSjmuIdZlMfelA f^ ...^an 

inn ocent so othing relief Jiprmthejn whichjjs tressed 

h im so often, i have heard him regret that he had not leaS: 
to^play at car4sT' and " th e game 'of draughts ' w“e khbi^Ts 
pecuharly “calculated to fix the attention without straining it. 
There is a composure and gravity in draughts which insensibly 
tranquillises the mind ; and, accordingly the Dutch are fond of 
it, as they are of smoaking, of the sedative influence of which, 
though he himself never sm oaked, he had a high opinion.^ 
Besides, there is in draughts some exercise of the faculties ; 
and, accordingly, Johnson wishing to dignify the subject in 
his Dedication with vrhat is most estimable in it, observes, 

Triflers may find or make any thing a trifle : but since it is 
the great characteristick of a wise man to see events in their 
causes, to obviate consequences, and ascertain contingencies, 
your Lordship will think nothing a trifle by which the mind is 
inured to caution, foresight, and circumspection.’^ 

he did not 

disdain to take by his pen, as a man whose profession was 
literature, he this year accepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, for writing the introduction to “The London 
Chronicle, ’’ an evening news-paper ; and even in so slight a 
performance exhibited peculiar talents. This Chroniq jle still 

advanced age, and had a near prospect of descending to the grave, I was truly sorry for 
it ; for he was then become^ an avowed, and (as my Lord Bishop of London, who had a 
serious conversation with him on the subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. He could 
not expect that Johnson’s numerous friends would patiently bear to have the memory of 
their master stigmatized by no mean pen, but that, at least, one would be found to retort. 
Accordingly, this unjust and sarcastick Epitaph was met in the same publick field by an 
answer, in terms by no means soft, and such as wanton provocation only could justify : 

“EPITAPH, 

Prepared jfor a crea-iure not quite dead yei, 

“ Here lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 

Who judging only from its wretched self, 

Feebly attempted, petulant and vain, 

The ‘ Origin of Evil ’ to explain. 

A mighty Genius at this elf displeas’d, 

With a strong critick grasp the urchin squeez’d. 

For thirty years its coward spleen it kept, 

Till in the dust the mighty Genius slept : 

Then stunk and fretted in expiring snufif, 

And blink’d at Johnson with its last poor puff." 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 48 (Aug, xg). 
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subsists, and from what I observed, when I wras abroad, has 
a more extensive circulation upon the Continent than any of 
the English news-papers. It was constantly read by Johnson 
himself; and it is b ut just ^to obserye^^that it_ has all.^ loiig 
been distir^uisK^r' fan^good sense, accurac y, inodera^Lon, 
delTc^y. 

"Another instance of the same nature has been communicated 
to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has done 
himself considerable credit by his own writings. Sitting with 
Dr. Johnson one morning alone, he asked me if I had known 
Dr. ]\'Iadden. who was auti iour of the premjujrn-schei^ 
I jel^ d. On my answering in the affirmative, and also that 1 
had for some years lived in his neighbourhood, &c. he begged 
of me that when I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour to 
procure for him a poem of Dr Madden^s called “ Boulter’s 
Monument.’’^ The reason (said he) vrhy I wish for it, is this : 
when Dr. Madden came to London he submitted that work to 


my castigation ; and I remember I blotted a great many lines, 
and might have blotted many more without making the poem 
worse.^ However, the Doctor was very thankful, and very 
generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was to me at that 
time a great su7?iJ^ 

He this year resumed hi s scheme of giving an.- edition^ of 
Shakspeare with notes. He issued proposals of considerable 
lengffi,^ in whicfTlKe^hewed that he peff^etty^'ST^^ 
variety of research such an undertaking required ; b ut his 
indolence prevented him from pursuing it with that diligence 
wEich^aIbne"clm~"coIIe^ct‘"tEor5e^"s^igefed 1a^^ 
e ver^acuteTlp ^^ mtmgT ^'dTlun rm^^ discover by it s 


Qwi^ fpree. It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied 


the 



Ixammers (con»posed 

_ ^ usbeH tHemselves in 

I he sever al classes, after a v ery T^id trial , wh icE*n^ r egu fat ion, 

w fticH b'klsie a the mojf Denffl<!iia r 

e ffect s. ■ "" ^ 

Dr, Samuel Madden was the first proposer of premiums in that University. They 
were instituted about the year 1734. He was also one of the founders of the DuBUm 
Society for the encouragement of arts and agriculture. In addition to the premiums 
which were and are still annually given by that society for this purpose, Dr. Madde n 
gave othfj»«XrnjiLJik.^ Hence he was usually called “ Premium iviadde^,” 

— IC] ' 

2 [Dr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland. He died" 
Sept, aj, 1742, at which time he was, for the thuteenth time, one of the Lords Justices 
of that kingdom. Johnson speaks of him in high terms of commendation, in his Life 
of Ambrose Philips- — ^J. Bosweli..] 

5 * [Dr. Madden wrote very bad verses. V. those prefixed to Lcland’s Life of Philip 
of Macedon, 4to. 1758. — Kearney] 

^ They have been reprinted by Mr. Malone in the Preface to his edition of Shakspeare... 
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activity was for the moment so vigorous, that he promised 
his work should be published before Christmas, 1757. 
Yet nine years elapsed before it saw the light. His throes 
in bringing it forth had been severe and remittent ; and 


at last we may almost conclude that t l^e Caesarian oper a- 
tion wa^^perfgrme^ th^ o f C hurchill, whose 

'Bare lay; m aae, .IpBasc Sfiri^ds,^^ 

him to djs^tch. 


“ He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes your cash ; but where’s the book? 
No matter where ; wise fear, you know, 
Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

But what, to serve our private ends, 

Forbids the cheating of our friends?” 


About this period he was..„ogercd ^Qf^cpnsiderable 

value jin Linc olnshire.^if he.Lwe re inclined^^ in to holy 

orders.. It was a rectory in the gift of Mr. Lahgtbh, tfie fatliS: 
of his much-valued friend. But he^did not accept of it ; paJily 
I believe froiXL a conscjentimAS.„mSSy^bBi nI^ that 

" fos temper and ha6its..xe^ him un fiLfp r ..,that.-a.s s i<fum us 

and f amifiar in struc.UQjrxiLtbe. 3 gi^a£~.Sini(l.i£aQ w hi(^ he 
_ an_ e s ^ nj:|^__d ut;^ in^^a.^^^gyman ; a nd partl y 

that hewbuid 

have thought himself an exile in any other place, particularly if 
residing in the country. Whoever would wish to see his 
thoughts upon that subject displayed in their full force, may 
peruse the Adventurer, Number 126. 

In 1757 it does not appear that he published any thing, 
except some of those articles in the Literary Magazine, which 
have been mentioned. That magazine, after Johnson ceased 
to write in it, gradually declined, though the popular epithet of 
Antigallican was added to it; and in July 1758 it expired. 
He probably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this year, 
and he dictated a speech on the subject of an address 
to the Throne, after the expedition to Rochfort, which 
was delivered by one of his friends, I know not in what 
publick meeting. It is printed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for October 1785 as his, and bears sufficient marks of 
authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, 
Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the following letter from 

authour of 


Johnson to the vex 
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Charles O’Connor, Esq,^ 

®‘SIR, 

I HAVE lately, b y th e fav o ur of "Mr . Faulkn^^twS^en 
your accQi mt^jpfJa an d, cannot forbe a r to solicit a pr o^ 

s ^cution- of yQur ^jd esign . Sir William Temple complainTm at 
Irelan d is less k nown t han any o ther c^oumry, as to its ancie nt 
state. """Tli eTiatives haveTiad lit tlelS s and little encourage - 
ment foR..e ii.qjL3irv : and.....atimi^e£Sr-aotJ^ 
h ave had no ability . 

“ I have long wished that the Irish literature were cultivated.^ 
Ireland is known by tradition to have been once the seat of 
piety and learning ; and surely it Tvould be very acceptable to 
all those who are curious either in the original of nations, or 
the affinities of languages, to be further informed of the revolu- 
rion o f a people so ancient and once ^ sq ill ustrious. 

Wliat relatiorTthere is between the Welsh and Irish 
language, or between the language of Ireland and that of 
Biscay, deserves enquiry. Of these provincial and unextended 
tongues, it seldom happens that more than one are understood 
by any one man ; and, therefore, it seldom happens that a fair 
comparison can be made. I hope you will continue to culti- 
vate this kind of learning, which has too long lain neglected, 
and which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion for another 
century, may, perhaps, never be retrieved. As I wish well to 
a ll useful un derta king s, I would not forbear to let you know 
Ho^ nmcETyou" "deserve in my opinion, from all lovers of study, 
and how much pleasure your work has given to, Sir, 

“Your most obliged, 

And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson/* 

‘‘London, April 9, 1757.’’ 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“ Dr. Marsili of Padua, a learned gentleman, and 
good Latin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. I have given him 

1 [Of this gentleman, who died at his seat at BalHnegare, iu the county of 
Roscommon in Ireland, July r, 1791, in his 82nd year, some account may be found m 
the Gentleman's Magazine of that date. Of the work here alluded to by Dr. Johnson— 

Dissertations on the History of Ireland" — second and much improved edition was 
published by the authour in 1766. — M.] 

? ' g^^^T^lgb j rated oratour. Mr. Flnr>H sbnw n himself to be of Dr. J o hnson^ s 

opmj^ ; having by DW will “hequ^'chea his estate, alter till e"''"3eafK''’d^^ 

.Frances, to the University of Dublin; desiring that immediately after the said estate 
^hall come into their possession, they shall appoint two professors, one for the study of 
the native Erse or Irish language, and the other for the study of Irish antiquities and 
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a letter to Dr. Huddesford,^ and shall be glad if you will 
introduce him, and shew him any thing in Oxford. 

“ I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently come yet. 
You might mite to me now and then, if you were good for 
any thing. E ut ho no res mutant mores. Professors forget their 
friends.^ I shall certainly complain to Miss Jones.^ I am, 

Your, <S:c. 

‘'Sam. Johnson.’’ 

[London] June 21 , 1757. 

“ Please to make my compliments to Mr. Wise.” 

Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract from the 
review of his Dictionary in the Biblioiheque des Savans^^ and a 
list of subscribers to his Shakspeare, which Mr. Burney had 
procured in Norfolk, he wrote the following answer : 

“To Mr. Burney, in Lynne, Norfolk. 

“ SIR, 

“ That I may show myself sensible of your favours, and 
not commit the same fault a second time, I make haste to 
answer the letter which I received this morning. The truth is, 
the other likewise was received, and I wrote an answer ; but 
being desirous to transmit you some proposals and receipts, I 
waited till I could find a con%^enient conveyance, and day was 
passed after day, till other things drove it from my thoughts ; 
yet not so, but that I remember with great pleasure your com- 
mendation of my Dictionary. Yonr_„p ra.ic;e was welcome, not 
only becau se I b elieve it wag ^incere^ but because praise has 
man of your candour wilT l^^ufpns^ 
you, that among all my acquaintance there were 
only j^o,_u£on_the .^puOT book did no t 

Irish history, and for the study of any other European language illustrative of, or 
auxiliary to, the study of Irish antiquities or Irish history ; and that they shall give 
yearly two liberal premiums for two compositions, one in verse, and the jtber in prose, 
in the Irish language. 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Flood’s Will has been set aside, after a trial at 
bar, in the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. — M.j 

1 Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor.” 

2 ** Mr. Warton was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford in the preceding year.” 

® " Miss Jones lived at Oxford, and was often of our paities. S he was a very ingenious 
yifttexs. and published a volume of poems ; and, on the wb 

a.greeable. and, amiable woman^ Sbe was sister to the Reverend I«v^JtmesT!Ean!er 
oTCEin^UnurarcaTn^ral aF^ and Johnson used to call her the Ckantress * I have 

heard him often address her in this pas»sage from ‘ lu Penseroso : * 

‘ Thee, Chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo,’ &C. 

She died unmarried.” 

^ Tom, HI. p. 4S2. 
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endeavour to depress me \vith threats of censure from 

them fr om my o wn pr fface . Your^ s is th^only letter of g:ood ~ 
will_jthat„ I_,h^ recei^'jgd.; though, mc!ee”d7 I am promised 
something of that sort from Sweden. 

“ How my new edition ^ will be received I know not ; the 
subscription has not been very successful. I shall publish 
about March. 

“ If you can direct me how to send proposals, I should wish 
that they were in such hands. 

I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with w’hich you 
favoured me, you mentioned your lady. May I enquire after 
her? In return fo r ,ihg JayQars.:gJbdck.ypai^^^ iJUg 

not much to tell you, that I wish you and her all that can^,£S£2n- 
dxrce • happlnejs. ' I'amiT^Sif, ^""'"^ 

Your most obliged, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

‘^Gough-square, Dec. 24, 1757.” 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and pleasant 
a state of existence, as constitutional unhappiness ever per- 
mitted him to enjoy. 

“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, Lincolnshire, 
“dearest sir, 

“I MUST have indeed slept very fast, not to have been 
awakened by your letter. None of your suspicions are true ; 
I am not much richer than when you left me ; and, what is 
worse, my omission of an answer to your first letter, will prove 
that I am not much wiser. But I go on as I formerly d id, 

dff ig niiig JLQ_.be „S-Qm time or qj:her^otEj 

ygf -Cultivate n either mind nor fqrtup^. o f 

my examp^, and learn the danger of delav ^ When I was as 

confidence of twetityHon eT ^ 
didTsus p^t I shQ Md, ^l;>e„At - fQttV-rnine..j wh4^ am. 

seem to need my admonition. 

busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, and while 
you are studying, enjoy the end of study, by making others 
wiser and happier. I was much pleased with the tale that you 
told me of being tutour to your sisters. I, who have no sisters 
nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on those 
who may be said to be born to friends ; and cannot see, 

1 Of Shakspeare- 
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without wonder, how rarely that native union is afterwards 
regarded. I t sometimes, indeed, happens ^Jimt..simieL^ 
venient cause pf amity ; 

EutiFsSms to me more frequently thrown away with levity, 
or lost by negligence, than destroyed by injury or violence. 


We tell^ the,iad ks.JJiaL.>mQd..:^^^ 

^ood sisters . 

“ I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal with his 


friend's retirement to Cuinse : I know that your absence is best, 


though it be not best for me. 


* Q2iam7}is digressu veteris confusus amici^ 
Z,atido tamen vacuts quod seda7n figere Ctimis 
Desiinet^ aique unum civem donare SibyllosJ 


Langfon is a good Cumcsy but who must be Sibylla ? Mrs. 
Langton is as wise as Sibyl, and as good ; and will live, if my 
wishes can prolong life, till she shall in time be as old. But 
she differs in this, that she has not scattered her precepts in the 
wind, at least not those which she bestowed upon you. 

“The two Wartons just looked into the town, and were 
taken to see Cle<?ne, where, David ^ says, they were starved for 
want of company to keep them w’arm. David and Doddy ^ 
have had a new quarrel, and, I think, cannot conveniently 
quarrel any more. * J'^leone ' w as_ well acted by all the char- 
acters^b ut Bellamy left nothing to”Be"'3esrred,‘ ‘‘TwerifT^ tot 
mgS; and supported.it^as. well as I mightjJor_32SS»3fin 
know. IS mv patr on, and I ^ would, not ^ desert him . The play 
was very welWeceiv^.j^ Doddy, after the "3anger 
went everylmght to the stage-side, and cryed at the distress of 
poor Cleone. 

“ I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made presents 
of the game which you were pleased to send me. The pheasant 
1 gave to Mr. Richardson,® the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and 
the pot I placed with Miss Williams, to be eaten by myself. 
She desires that her compliments and good wishes may be 
accepted by the family; and I make the same request for 
myself. 

“ Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised his price to 
twenty guineas a head, and Miss is much employed in minia» 
tures. I know not any body [else] whose prosperity has 
increased since you left them. 


1 Mr. Garrick. 3 Mr. Dodsley, the Authour of Cleone. 

* Mr. Samudl RicTaajrdsoni Authow of Clarissa. 
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** Murphy is to have his ‘ Orphan of China ^ acted next 
month; and is therefore, I suppose, happy. I wish I could 
tell you of any great good to w^hich I was approaching, but at 
present my prospects do not much delight me ; however, I am 
always pleased w'hen I find that you, dear Sir, remember, 

Your affectionate, humble servant, 

*'jan. 9, 175S.** ‘^Sam. Johnson.’^ 

“To Mr, Burney, at Lynne, Norfolk. 

“sir, 

“Your kindness is so great, and my claim to any particular 
regard from you so little, that I am at^a loss how to express my 
sense of your favours ; ^ but I am, indeed, much pleased to be 
thus distinguished by you. 

“ I am ashamed to tell you that my Shakspeare will ' not be 
out as soon as I promised my subscribers ; but I did not 
promise them more than I promised myself. It will, however, 
be published before summer. 

“I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I think, do 
not profess more than I have hitherto performed. I have 
printed many of the plays, and have hitherto left very few 
passages unexplained ; where I am quite at loss, I confess my 
ignorance, which is seldom done by commentators. 

“ I have, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts ; not that I mean 
to impose upon you the trouble of pushing them with more 
importunity than may seem proper, but that you may rather 
have more than fewer than you shall want. The proposals you 
will disseminate as there shall be an opportunity. I once 
printed them at length in the Chronicle, and some of my 
friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote the Gray’s- 
Inn Journal) introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

“Since the Life of Browne, I have been a little engaged, 
from time to time, in the Literary Magazine, but not very 
lately. I have not the collection by me, and therefore cannot 
draw out a catalogue of my own parts, but will do it, and send 
it. Do not buy them, for I will gather all those that have any 
thing of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. Burney, as a 
small token of gratitude for the regard which she is pleased to 
bestow upon me. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

** London, March S, i7SS/’ “ Sam. JOHNSON.” 

1 This letter was an answer to one, in which was inclosed a draft for the payment of 
some subscriptions to his Shakspeare. 
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Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the following 
memorandum, which I take the liberty to insert in his own 
genuine easy style. I love to exhibit sketches of my illustrious 
friends by various eminent hands. 

Soon after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit to the capital, 
had an interview with him in Gough-square, where he dined and 
drank tea with him, and was introduced to the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Williams. After dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. 
Burney to go up with him into his garret, which being accepted, 
he there found about five or six Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, 
and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to his guest the entire 
seat, tottered himself on one with only three le^s and one arm. 
Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. VVilliams’s history, and shewed 
him some volumes of his Shakspeare already printed, to prove 
that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney's opening the first 
volume, at the Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, that 
he seemed to be more severe on Warburton than Theobald. 
*0 poor Tib. I (said Johnson) he was ready knocked down to 
my hands ; Warburton stands between me and him.' * But 
Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you'll have Warburton upon your 
bones, won't you?' ‘No Sir; he'll not come out: he'll only 
growl in his den.’ ‘ But you think. Sir, that Warburton is a 
superiour critick to Theobald?' — ‘ O, Sir, he’d make two-and- 
fifty Theobalds, cut into slices ! 'Ilie worst of Warburton is, 
t hat saying sometfiTng7'^^!^n:xh 

to be said.' — Mr. Burney tfiSn eSTh im whether he had seen 
the letter which Warburton had written in answer to a pamphlet 
addressed * To the most impudent Man alive.' He answered 
in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it was supposed to be 
written by Mallet. The controversy now raged between the 
friends of Pope and Bolingbroke ; and Warburton and 
Mallet were the leaders of the several parties. Mr. Burney 
asked him then if he had seen Warburton’s book against 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophy ? ‘ No, Sir, I have never read 

Bolingbroke’s impiety, and therefore am not interested about 
its confutation,' " 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical paper, 
entitled “ The Idler,” * which came out every Saturday in a 
tveekly news-p^per, called “The Universal Chronicle, or 
Weekly Gazette,” published by Newbery.^ These essays were 

1 [This is a slight mistake. The first number of “ The Idler " appeared on the rsth of 
April, 1758, in No. 2 of the Universal Chronicle, &c., which was published by J. Payne, 
for wliom also the Rambler had been printed. On the 29th of April this newspaper 
assumed the title of Paynk’s Universal Chronicle, &c. — M.] 
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continued till April 5, 1760. Of one hundred and three, their 
total number, twelve were contributed by his friends ; of which, 
Numbers 33, 93, and 96, were written by Mr. Thomas 
Warton; No. 67 by Mr. Langton ; and Nos. 76, 79, and 82, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the concluding words of No. 82, 
‘‘and pollute his canvas with deformity/^ being added by 
Johnson; as Sir Joshua informed me. 

The iDi^ER. is evidently the work of the same mind which 
produced the Rambler, but has less body and more spirit. 
It has more variety of resd hfe^^a^^grmfef ^citit3rofTatlguI!ge. 
He"’ 3 escriBe¥“tIie miseries of idlenessr*^th“i±teTiTOiy^ensa 
of one who has felt them ; and in his private memorandums 
while engaged in it, we find “ This year I hope to learn 
diligence.’’ ^ Many of these excellent essays were written as 
hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton remembers 
i Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking him one evening 
how long it was till the post went out ; and on being told 
about half an hour, he exclaimed, “ then we shall do very 
well.” He upon this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, 
which it was necessary should be in London the next day. 
Mr. Langton having signified a wish to read it, “Sir, (said he,) 
you shall not do more than I have done myself.” He then 
folded it up, and sent it oif. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew as much 
profundity of thought, and labour of language, as any of this 
great man’s writings. No. 14, “ Robbery of time ; ” No. 24, 
“Thinking;” No. 41, “Death of a friend;” No. 43, ‘^Flight 
of time;” No. 51, “ Domestick greatness unattainable;” No. 
52, “Self-denial;” No. 58, “Actual, how short of fancied, 
excellence;” No. 89, “ Physical evil moral good; ’’and his 
concluding paper on “The horrour of the last,” will prove this 
assertion. 1 know not why ^ ma tto. the usual trapping .of 
periodical p^ers, is prefixed to very few of the Idiers, as I 
nave~TReartf 'Johnson commend the custom ; and he never 
could be at a loss for one, his memory being stored with 
innumerable passages of the classlcks. I n this series of essays 
h e^exhibita ...admka^ ^^ of grav e Kum oui^ rwhlc^^ 

ha 3 "an uncommon share. Nor on s ome occasion sTEas^ he 
repress^ tSt^ p ower of sophistrY which he possesseSHm s o 
e mliienF" egr ee. In No. ii, he treats with the utmost 
contempt the opinion that our mental faculties depend, in 
some degree, upon the weather ; an opinion, which they who 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 30. 
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have never experienced its truth are not to be envied, and of 

which h e himself could not but be je nsiblcT as the effects pf 

weath er lipon " KmTv^er^ Yet thus he declaims : 

StlTelj^no^fnng is more reproachful to a being endowed with 
reason, than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, 
and live in dependence on the w^eather and the wind for the 
only blessings which nature has put into our power, tran- 
quillity and benevolence. — This distinction of seasons is 
produced only by imagination operating on luxury. 
temp erance, every day is bright ; and every hour is propitious 
He that shan. J t,esoiut^tyngxciteHn^ or 

exert his virtues, will soon make hTmsHT'^'su^^im 
se asonsT^anSrir^y sePat^deSan ce tEe mormng mist andTKe 
evehii ^ damp, the, blasts of the east, and tKe'"'cr bTu:ds o f the 
s^th?^ ” ' • 

""^las 1 it is too certain, that where the frame has del icate 
fibres, and there is a fine sensibitj^°su ch]" Tnflue^^^ “"ofTf i e 
aiF*arft iTTfi^nK Fe. He might as well bid defiance to the 
ague, the palsy, and all other bodily disorders. Such boasting 
of the mind is false elevation. 

** I think the Romans call it Stoicism." 


But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to run riot ; 
for in the wantoiiness of his disquisition he forgets, for a 
moment, even the reverence for that which he held in high 
respect; and describes “the attendant on a Courts' ^ ^.s one 
whose business is to watch the looks of a being, weak and 
foolish as himself.’’ 


lis unauai: 


^resture or 


not, surely, a test of truth ; yet we cannot help admiring how 
well it is adapted to produce the effect which he wished. 
“ Neither the judges of our laws, nor the representatives of our 
people, would be much affected by laboured gesticulations, or 
believe any man the more because he rolled his eyes, or 
puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the 
ground, or thumped his breast ; or turned his eyes sometimes 
to the ceiling, and sometimes to the door.” 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoption of a 
sentiment or image which has been found in the writings of 
another, and afterwards appears in the mind as one’s own, is 
not unfrequent. The ri chness of Johnson’s fancy, whicl^ 
could supply his page’’aFun3mffl[Fl>n 


ofnis memoryT ^mpTS^pce detected the real o wne r 
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of .tkcmght, made him less liable. t he imp utation of 

plagiarism than, peril aps^ .an^. of jour.-Wiiiers^ In the Idler, 
however, tUereTs "a" paper, in which conversation is assimilated 
to a bowl of punch, where there is the same train of com- 
parison as in a poem by Blackiock, in his collection published 
in 1756; in which a parallel is ingeniously drawn between 
human life and that liquor. It ends, 

** Say, then, phj’-sicians of each kind 
Who cure the body or the mind, 

What harm in drinking can there be, 

Since punch and life so well agree ? 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, beside 
the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on those of Pope, 
an Essay on the Bravery of the British common Soldiers. 
He, however, omitted one of the original papers, which in the 
folio copy, is No. 22.^ 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

** Your notes upon my^poet were very acceptable . I 
beg that you will be so kind as to continue your searches . 
will be rep utable to my work, and ■■Su itable to your professp r- 
s hip, to have something of yo urs in thejiotes. As you have 
given noHirections about your name, I shall therefore put it. 
I wish your brother would take the same trouble. A com - 
mentary must arise from the, f nrtnitmiR 

men in Some of your remarks are 

on plays already printed ; but I purpose to add an Appendix 
of Notes, so that nothing comes too late. 

“You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, about the 
loss of the papers.^ The loss is nothing, if nobody has found 
them ; nor even then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. You 
are not the only friend that has had the same mischance. You 
may repair your want out of a stock, which is deposited with 
Mr. Allen, of Magdalen- Hall ; or out of a parcel which I have 
just sent to Mr. Chambers ® for the use of any body that will be 
so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtons are well ; and Miss 

1 This paper may be found m Stockdale’s supplemental volume, of Johnson’s Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. 

2 Receipts for Shakespeare.” 

s “Then of Lincoln College. Novr Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges in 
India.” 
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Roberts, whom I have at last brought to speak, upon the 
information which you gave me, that she had something to say. 

I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 

“ [London] April 14, 1758.” 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ You will receive this by Mr. Baretti, a gentleman particu- 
iarly intitled to the notice and EnSne^s ^ tS Professor of 
poesy. He has time but for a short stay, and will be glad to 
have it filled up with as much as he can hear and see. 

“ In recommending another to your favour, I ought not to 
omit thanks for the kindness which you have shown to myself. 
Have 5 ^ou any more notes on Shakspeare ? I shall be glad of 
them. 

“ I see your pupil sometimes ; ^ his mind is as,.„biP 

^tatur,e. I am half afraid of him ; but he is no _ less amialji e 
than formidabl e. He will if the.iox wardness of his. s.ad asL.be 
notjbla gted, b e„.a ,crediL±Q J£<5>P> an_d_ta_ttT^U^^ He 
brings some of my plays ^ with him, which he has my 
permission to shew you, on condition you will hide them from 
every body else. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.** 

“ [London] June i, 1758.’* 

“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford. 
“ dear sir, 

“ Though I might have expected to hear from you, upon 
your entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet recol- 
lecting, (not without some degree of shame,) that I owe you a 
letter upon an old account, I think it my part to write first. 
This, indeed, I do not only from complaisance but from inter- 
est ; for living on in the old way, I am very glad of a corre- 
spondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the hours. You 
have, at present, too many novelties about you to need any 
help from me to drive along your time. 

“ I^^lcnow not any thmg more pleasa nt, _or more instructive, 

to^^pare ex£eri§aQgjatil.,,^iSEi£&il2?r’CIJ^^sif^ 

from time to time r^ dinerence between idea^an^re^ity. It 

1 Mr. Langton/” 

2 “ Part of the impression of the Shakspeare, which Dr. Johnson conducted alone, 
and published by subscription. This edition came out in 1765.^’ 
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You, who are ^’^ery capable of anticipating 
fiftuhty, and raising phantoms before your own eyes, must 
often have imagined to yourself an academical life, and have 
conceived what would be the manners, the views, and the con- 
versation, of men devoted to letters ; how they would choose 
their companions, how they would direct their studies, and how 
they would ' regulate their lives. Let me know what you 
expected, and what you have found. At least record it to 
yourself before custom has reconciled you to the scenes before 
you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your hopes has 
vanished from your mind. 

th^t whatever strikes strongly, should. be ,descjibed„wiule.Jiite 
first impression remains fresh upon„the mind* 

“ I love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, should 
willingly write more to you, but that the post will not now give 
me leave to do more tha.n send my compliments to Mr. War- 
ton, and tell you that I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

“Your very humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

** June 28, 1758.” 

“ To Bbnnet Langton, Esq. at Langton, 

NEAR SpILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ I SHOULD be sorry to think that what engrosses the 
attention of my friend, should have no part of mine. Your 
mind is now full of the fate of Dury ; ^ but his fate is past, and 
nothing remains but to try what reflection will suggest to 
mitigate the terrours of a violent death, which is more formida- 
ble at the first glance, than on a nearer and more steady view. 
A violent death is never very painful ; the only danger is, lest 
it should be unprovided. But if a man can be supposed to 
make no provision for death in war, what can be the state that 
would have awakened him to the care of futurity? When 
would that man have prepared himself to die, who went to seek 
death without preparation ? What then can be the reason why 
we lament more him that dies of a wound, than him that dies 
of a fever ? A mamtha t iangmahes with disease, ^ends his Jif e 
with he leaves no example^ 

1 Major-General Alexander Dury, of the first regiment of foot-guards, who fell in the 
gallant discharge of his duty, near St. Cas, in the well-known unfortunate expedition 
against France, in 1758. His lady and Mr. Langton*s mother were sisters. He left an 
only son, Lieutenant-Colonel Dury, who has a company in the same regiment. 
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his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his descendants. TjjLe_ 
only reason wh y w.e Jame nt a. Soldier's .death, is. ^ that jmJ^hisk 
he ^ j ^ ht^ ^ay e lived lon ger : yet this cause of grief is common 
to many other kinds of death, which- are not so passionately 
bewailed. The truth is, that every death is violent which is 
the effect of accident ; every death, which is not gradually 
brought on by the miseries of age, or when life is extinguished 
for any other reason than that it is burnt out. He that dies 
before sixty, of a cold or consumption, dies, in reality, by a 
violent death ; yet^his^eaA js to^ne widi. pa tienc^^ onlyiesattse 
the cause of h is untipaeiy^end is silent and invisj]^. Let us 
“endea vbuFlo'"* see things as they are, and then enquire whether 
we ought to complain. Whether to see life as it i s, will give jis, 
much^onsolation, I know nol ; but the . cprisolat ion which Js 
drawnTrom^^^ja jf. there , be, is solid . an d .durable"': t^t 
wSch may _he^ derjxed from, erxojm,„must 
fallacious and fugiUve. 

am, dear, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“Sept. 21, 1758.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

In 1759, in the month of January, hkjmother died at file 
great age of ninety, an event which deeply atfected^im ; not 
that ““ his mind tiad acquired no firmness by the contemplation 
of mortality ; ^ but that his reverential afiejstiQjpufon.her \yas npt 
abated by years^ as indeed he retained all- his tender feelings- 
eveh'Td'The latest periqd^of his .life. I have been told, that he 
regretted much his not having gone to visit his mother for 
several years previous to her death. But he was constantly 
engaged in literary labours which confined him to London ; 
and though jie _tad.,npt^ the jcomfort of peeing 
h^qnmbmSI tP her supjpQjrt. 

[To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield.^ 

“ HONOURED MADAM, 

“The account which Miss [Porter] gives me of your 
health, pierces my heart. God comfort, and preserve you, and 
save you, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

“I would have Miss read to you from time to time the 

1 Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 365. 

2 [Since the publication of the third edition of this worlc, the following letters of 
Dr. Johnson, occasioned by the last illness of his mother, were obligingly communicated 
to Mr. Malone by the Rev. Dr. Vyse. They axe placed here agreeably to the chrono- 
logical order almost uniformly observed by the authour ; and so strongly evince Dr. 
Johnson’s piety, and tenderness of heart, that every reader must be gratified by their 
insertion. — M.] 
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Passion of onr Saviour, and sometimes the sentences in the 
Communion Service, beginning — unto me all ye that 
travail and are heavy laden^ and I will give you rest, 

“ I have just now read a physical bock, which inclines me 
to think that a strong infusion of the bark would do you good. 
Do, dear mother, try it. 

*‘Pray, se nd. . me your blessing, and forgive all 
done*arniss to And whatever you would have done, and 

what debts you would have paid first, or any thing else that 
you would direct, let Miss put it down; I shaji . endeavour*^ 
obey^/)u. 

I have got twelve guineas ^ to send you, but unhappily am 
at a loss how to send it to-night. If I cannot send it to-night, 
it will come by the next post. 

“ Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this letter. Gob 
bless you for ever and ever, 

“ I am 

“Your dutiful Son, 

“Jan. 13, “Sam, Johnson.” 

“ To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield. 

“ MY DEAR MISS, 

^ “ Xxsmj^^yself obliged to you beyond „ all expression^ 
gratitude^or yourj2are of my dear rnbth^. God grant it may 
not be without success. Tell Kitty, ^ that I shall never forget 
her tenderness for her mistress. Whatever you can do, con- 
tinue to do. My heart is very full. 

“ I hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. I found 
a way of sending them by means of the Postmaster, after I 
had written my letter, and hope they came safe. I will send 
you more in a few days. God bless you all, 

“ I am, my dear, 

“Your most obliged 

“ and most humble Servant, 

“Jan. 16, 1759*'^ “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.” 

1 [Six of these twelve guineas Johnson appears to have borrowed from Mr. Allen, th.o 
Printer.^ See Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p. 366, n- — M.] 

s [Written by mistake for 1759, as the subsequent letters shew. In the next letter, he 
had inadvertently fallen into the same errour, but corrected it. On the outside of the 
letter of the 13th was written by another hand — “ Pray, acknowledge the receipt of this 
by return of the post, without fail.” — M.] 

3 [Catharine Chambers, Mrs. Johnson's maid-servant. She died in October, 1767. 
See Dr. Johnson’s Prayers ani> Meditations, p. jx : “ Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yester- 
day, Oct. 17, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine Chambers, who 
came to live with my mother about 1724, and has been but little parted from us since. 
She buried ray father, my brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight years old, 

MJ 
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“dear honoured mother, 

“Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to 
communicate to you. I do not think you unfit to face death, 

thought of losing jqu. 
Endeavour to do alTy6tr'£can] for yourself. Eat as much as 
you can. 

“ I pray often for you ; do you pray for me. — I have nothing 
to add to my last letter. 

“ I am, dear, dear Mother, 

“ Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

^^Jan. i6, 1759-*’ 

“To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield. 

“dear honoured mother, 

“ I FEAR you are too ill for long letters ; therefore I will only 
tell you, you have from me all the regard that can possibly 
subsist in the heart. I pray God to bless you for evermore, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“ Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

“ I am, dear Mother, 

“ Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

^*Jan. i8, 1759 *’' 

“To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield. 

“ DEAR MISS, 

“ I WILL, if it be possible, come down to you. God grant 
I may yet [find] my dear mother breathing and sensible. Do 
not tell her, lest I disappoint her. If I miss to write next post, 
I am on the road. 

“ I am, my dearest Miss, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan 20, 1759.“ 


“ the other side,^^ 

“dear honoured mother,^ 

“ Neither your condition nor your character make it fit 
for me to say much. You have been the best mother, and I 

1 [This letter was written on the second leaf of the preceding;, addressed to Miss 
Porter, — M.] 
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believe the best woman in the world. I thank you for your 
indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness of all that I have done 
ill, and all that I have omitted to do weil.^ Goi> grant you his 
Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive your spirit. Amen. 

“ I am, dear, dear Mother, 

^‘Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 20, 1759/' 

“To Miss Porter, in Lichfield. 

“ You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my mother, 
of the best mother. If she were to live again, surely I should 
behave better to her. But she is happy, and what is past is 
nothing to her ; and for me, since I cannot repair my faults 
h^, I hope repentance’“vt^ eWce them^^ I return you ^ and . all 
those that have been good to her my sincerest thanks^ and 
Gob to repay you all with infinite advantag^e. Write to me, and 
comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will 
write to me. I shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few 
days, which I thought to have brought to my mother ; but God 
suffered it not. I have not power or composure to say much 
more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

“ I am, dear Miss, 

“ Your affectionate humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 23, 1759.”^ 

Soon after this event, he wrote his “ Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia : ” * concerning the publication of which Sir John 
Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, instead of having taken the 
trouble to inform himself with authentick precision. Not to 
trouble my readers with a repetition of the Knight's reveries, I 
have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me, 
that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits be might defray the 
experice"df "his mother's, funeral, and pay some little debts which^ 
she had left. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that be composed 
it m the^^enings of one week,^ sent it to the press in portions 

1 [So, in the Prayer which he composed on this occasion * “ Almighty God, merci- 
ful Father, in whose hands are life and death, sanctify unto me the sorrow which 1 now 
feel, Fcfr^mt *ne •whatever I have eU)ne unkindiy to my M other j and whatever / have 
omitted to do kindly. Make me to remember her good precepts and good example, and 
to reform my life according to thy holy word, &c.’’ Praykrs and Meditations, 
p. 31. — M.] 

3 [Mrs. Johnson probably died on the 20th or 21st of January, and was buried on the 
day this letter was written- — M. — »-< 

♦ [Rasselas was published in March or April, 1750.] 
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as it was written, and had never since read it over.^ IMr. 
Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, p j^irchased^ it for^a 
hjondred jpotxndSj^'but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds 
morC~wfien it c£me to a 'second" edition. 

Considering the large sums wKich have been received for 
compilations, and works requiring not much more genius than 
compilations, we cannot b ut wonder at the verv.lo w price which 
he was content J:o receive for this admirably performa^e^ 
wETchrSiough he had vrritten nothin£eJ^e, would have rendered 
hi^"liame”*lmm6rtardn the world of lite ratur e. None" 6£" £iis. 

over^ Europp ; 

translated into most, if not ali^ of the 
la nguagS iV This Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, 
andall the force and beauty of which the English language 
is capable, leads us through the most important scenes of 
human life, and shews us that this stage of pjir_heing..as fuJi 
vexatipn, of spirit.^’ To those who Took no 
further than the present life, or who maintain that human 
nature has not fallen from the state in which it was created, 
the instruction of this sublime story will be of no avail. But 

t hey who think j ustly , and feel with^,^^b:ong seiisibility, vdll, 

listen with eagerness and admiration to its truth and wisdom. 
Yoltai rek^CANDin^. wi^en to .refute the system of.Optiroism, 
which it has accomplished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
similar^ m its, plan and conduct to^ Johnson’s Rasselas ; 
insomuch, that I have ‘heard Johnson say, that if they had not 
been published so closely one after the other that there was not 
time for imitation, it would have been in vain to deny that the 
scheme of that which came latest was taken from the other. 
Though the proposition illustrated by both these .works wa^§, jhp 
s£^^*hamery,'that in oui^present- state.there jnoje evil th^p 
good, the'InfentlbfT of the writers was very different*. V oltaire 
I am-afrsdd; Cieaiit 'only by wanton profaneness to obtain a 
sportive victory over religion, and to dis<^edi|_ the... belief of, .a. 
superintending P mv idppce : Johnson meai^ hy shewing the 
unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, to direct the hope^f 
man to things.^eteniil*^^ Rasselas, as was observed to me by a 
very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more enlarged 
and more deeply philosophical discourse in prose, upon the 
interesting truth, which in his Vanity of Human Wishes '' he 
had so successfully enforced in verse. 

^ [See under June a, 178X- Finding it then accidentally in a chaise with Mr. 
Boswell, he read it eagerly. — This was doubtless long after his declaration to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. — M. 3 
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The fund of thinking which this work contains is such, that 
almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long 
meditation. I am not satisfied if a year passes without my 
having read it through ; and at every perusal, my admiration 
of the mind which produced it is so highly raised, that I can 
scarcely believe that I had the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this excellent 
work, or even referring to them, because I should not know 
what to select, or, rather, what to omit. I shall, however, 
transcribe one, as it shews how well he could state the argu- 
ments of those who believe in the appearance of departed 
spirits ; a doctrine which it is a mistake to suppose that he 
himself ever positively held : 

If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) I 
will promise you safety : there is no danger from the dead ; 
he that is once buried will be seen no more. 

®'Th^lhe dead are , seen, no moi^ (said Imlac,) I . wdl 
not undertake to maintaia^ -against the concurrent and un- 
varied testimony of all ages, and of all nations. There is no 
people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, which prevails as 
far as human nature is diffused, could become universal 
only by its truth; those that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience 
can make credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence ; an d some whx > 
c^ny^t with their tongues, confess it by. them 
‘'"^‘FTotmfKstahding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not 
maintain that the “morbid melancholy^’ in Johnson’s constitu- 
tion may not, perhaps, have made life appear to him more 
insipid and unhappy than it generally is : for I am sure th at hq 

Yet, whatever ad- 

dltionai shade his own particular sensations may have thrown 
on his representation of life, attentive obs^vatign..-and xlos.^ 

e nquiry hav e .oonymced me., th^"TBere' Ts Joo much realitv„in 

t he gloom y_..plc|3iie. The truth, however, is, that w e judge o f 
jpisery qfjife^differ^^^^ differeaOiirtes, 

a^cor<togJp _t^e q£.,purJcEangeabie^ I always 

remeniBer a remark made to me by a "Turhfsli^ady, educated 
in France, “ Jkfa foiy Monsieur^ noire bonheur depend de la fapn 
gue noire sang dr cube This have I learnt from a pretty hard 

course of experience, and would, from sincere benevolencej, 
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impress upon all who honour this book with a perusal, that 
until a steady conviction is obtained, that the,,_D£esent life is an 
irn pe rfect state^ and only a passage to a better, if we comply 
witK'tEe divine scheme of _ progressive improvement ; anJ^^so 
that if^is Ja partj.of i&-jnyaterious . pl^^^ Provjdence, that 
intelleclual must ‘‘be made perfect Jthrough suffering ; 

be. _a .continual recurrence of disappointment a^d 
uneasiness. But if we walk with hope in “the mid-day sutT’^ 
of rev elation , our temper and disposition will be such^^ tharthe 
cbm forts^and enjoyments in our way will be relished, while we 
paHently su])port the inconveniences and pams. After much 
speculation and various reasonings, I acknowledge myself con- 
vinced of the truth of Voltaire’s conclusion, “ Aprh tout desi 
un monde pas sable A But we must not think too deeply: 

<< where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise,'' 

isy in m any rejects, more than poetically just. Let us culti- 
vateTuhder the command of good principles, la tIUorie des 
sensations agrlables ; ” and, as Mr. Burke once admirably coun- 
selled a grave and anxious gentleman, “ live pleasant.” 

The effect of Rasselasj^^nd of Johnson’s other moral tales, 
is thus beautifully illustrated by Mr. Courtenay : 

Impressive truth, in splendid fiction drest, 

Checks the vain wish, and calms the troubled breast ; 

O’er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

And sooths the angry passions to repose ; 

As oil effus’d illumes and smooths the deep, 
iWhen round the bark the foaming surges sweep." ^ 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he carried on 
his Idler, 2 and, no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in 

t Literary and Moral Character of X>r- Johnson. 

S This paper was in such high estimation before it was collected into volumes, that 
it was seized on with avidity by various publishers of news-papers and magazines, to 
enrich their publications- Johnson^ to put a stop to this unfair proceeding, wrote for 
the Universal Chronicle the following advertisement ; in which there is, perhaps, more 
pomp of words than the occasion demanded * 

“ London, January 5, r7S9* Advertisement. The proprietors of the paper entitled 
*The Idler,' having found that those essays are inserted in the news-papers and 
magazines with so little regard to justice or decency, that the Universal Chronicle, 
in which they first appear, is not always mentioned, think it necessary to declare to 
the puniisbers of those collections,^ that however patiently they have hitherto endured 
these injuries, made yet more injurious by contempt, they have now determined to 
endure them no longer. They have already seen essays, for which a very large price 
is paid, ^ traji.sferred, with the most shameless rapacity, into the weekly or monthly 
compilations, and their right, at least for the present, alienated from them, before they 
could themselves be said to enjoy it. But thej' would not willingly be thought to want 
tenderness, even for men by whom no tenderness hath been .shewn. The past is with - 
out remedy, and shall be witho ut resentmen t. But those who have ’T^rtniisG?Ssy 

' neShbours, are henceforward to take notice, 
that the time of impunity is at an end. whoever shall, without our leave, lay the 
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his edition of Shakspeare, He, however, from that liberality 
which never failed, when called upon to assist other labourers 
in literature, found time to translate for Mrs. Lennox’s English 
version of Brumoy, “ A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy,” t 
and “The General Conclusion of the Book.” t 

An enquiry into the state„of . foreign, countries was an qbj^t 
that seems, at ail -times to have- interested Johnaoji. Hence 
MK Nevvbery found no great difficulty in persuading him to 
write the Introduction * to a collection of voyages and travels 
published by him under the title of “ The World Displayed : ” 
the first volume of which appeared this year, and the remain- 
ing volumes in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a son of 
one of his early friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph Simpson, 
Barrister, and authour of a tract entitled “ E.eflections on the 
Study of the Law.” 

“ To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“Your father’s inexorability not only grieves but amazes 
me : he is your father ; he was always accounted a wise man ; 
nor do I remember any thing to the disadvantage of his good 
nature ; but in his refusal to assist you there is neither good 
nature, fatherfiooST nor wisdqni.'^* It ‘ is the practice of good 
nature " td overlook' faults wSch have already, by the conse- 
quences. punished the delinquent. It is natural for a father to 
thinjkjiiore ifayqurably than others of liis ’chiTdign f and 
always wise to give assistance, while a little help will prevent 
the necessity of greater. 

** H you jn^iyie d imprudently, you miscarriecL. at y o u r own 
ha zard, at an age when yod lia^a^nglu It woulcl 

be haf^if the man might not choose his own wife, who has a 
right to plead before the Judges of his country. 

“ If your imprudence has ended in ^difficulties and incon- 
veniences, are yourself to support them; and, with the 
Keip^T a little better health, " you would support them and 

band of rapine upon our papers, is to expect that we shall vindicate our due, by the 
means which justice prescribes, and which are warranted by the immemorial prescrip- 
tions of honourable trade. We shall lay hold, in our turn, on their copies, degrade 
them from the pomp of wide margin. and diffuse typography, contract them into a 
narrow space, and sell them at an humble price; yet not wuh a view of growing rich 
by confiscations, for we think not much better of money ^01 by punishment than by 
crimes. We shall therefore, when our losses are repaid, give what profit shall remain 
to the Ma^daiens; for we know not who can be more properly taxed for the support of 
penitent prostitutes, than prostitutes in whom there yet appears neither penitence noar 
shame " 
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conquer them. Surely, that want which accident and sickness 
produces, is to be supported in every region of humanity, 
though there were neither friends nor fathers in the world. 

have certainly from , y our father the _ highes t_ cjaim^of 

cnar^^, tho ugh "i ione^ o^^ : I wou ld c ouns el 

y Qu”°tp ,, oniil_nd'"13ecenT" no^ ^ degree''^ b¥"qm"^7tunity. 

'^^o^ debts in the whole are not large,"” and of the whole but a 
small part is troublesome. Small debts are like small shot ; 
the y are^ rattling on every ^si^'^a^^‘**c^rfcarpe^^ 
without ^ wou nd .-i gr eat debts are li ke cannon ; oLlgud, nois e, 
buTluTl? d anger. You must, therefore, be enabled to discharge 
peKy debts, that you may have leisure, with security, to struggle 
with the rest. Neither the great nor little debts disgrace von. I 
am sure you have~1my^s^teem“ Tor" the courage with which you 
contracted them, and the spirit with which you endure them. I 
wish my esteem could be of more use. I have been invited, 
or have invited myself to several parts of the kingdom ; and 
will not incommode my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, 
while her present lodging is of any use to her. I hope, in 
a few days, to be at leisure, and to make visits. Whither I 
shall fly is matter of no importance. A ma n unconnected is 
at home e^^jy^where; unless he may "Be saicrTd"^e"'^""bbme 
nowbiefe!" I am s orry , dear^ Sh, that where you have p arents , 
a man of youF'merits should not ha\^ “a ' hb m e~. I wisHXcbuTd 
givFit'Xdu: "X"am, my dear Sir, 

“Affectionately yours, 

“Sam.' Johnson.'^ 


He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, of 
which the following short characteristical notice, in his own 
words, is preserved : — “ .... is now making tea for me. 
I have been in my gown ever since I came here. It was, at 
my first coming, quite new and handsome. I have swum 
thrice, which I had disused for many years, I have proposed 
to Vansittart ^ climbing over the wall, but he has refused me. 
And I have clapped my hands till they are sore, at Dr. King's 
speech.’' ^ 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, and been 
some time at sea, not pressed as has been supposed, but with 
his own consent, it appears from a letter to John Wilkes, Esq., 


^ Dr, Robert Vansittart, of the ancient and respectable family of that name in 
Berkshire. He was eminent for learning: and worth, and much esteem ed..JhK....3Dr. 


lo hn^Qii. 

sn!!?Satlemau’s Magazine, April, 17* 
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from Dr. Smollett, that his master kindly interested himself in 
procuring his release from a state of life of which Johnson 
always expressed the utmost abhorrence. He said, “No man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get himself into 
a jail ; for being in a ship is being in a jail, with the chance of 
being drowned.’’^ And at another time, “A man in a jail 
has more room, better food, and commonly better company/’ ^ 
The letter w^as as follows : 

“Chelsea, March 16, 1759. 

“dear sir, 

“I AM again your petitioner, in behalf of that great Cham^ 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. His black servant, whose 
name is Francis Barber, has been pressed on board the Stag 
Frigate, Captain Angel, and our lexicographer is in great dis- 
tress. He says, the boy is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, 
and particularly subject to a malady in his throat, which 
renders him very unfit for his Majesty’s service. You know 
what matter of animosity the said Johnson has against you : 
and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of resenting it, 
than that of laying him under an obligation. He was humble 
enough to desire my assistance on this occasion, though he 
and I were never cater-cousins ; and I gave him to understand 
that I would make application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, 
perhaps, by his interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be 
able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. It would be 
superfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave to your 
own consideration ; but I cannot let slip this opportunity of 
declaring that I am, with the most inviolable esteem and 
attachment, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

“T. Smollett.” 


Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted as a private 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 126 (Aug, 31). 

2 Ibid., p. 251, Sep. 23. 

® In my first edition this word was printed as it appears in one of Mr. 

Wilkes’s Miscellanies, and I animadverted on Dr- Smollett’s ignorance ; for which let 
me propitiate the tnattes of that ingenious and benevolent gentleman. Chum was cer- 
tainl;y a mistaken reading for ^CHA M. the title of the Sovereign of Tartaj^, whi qh is wel l 
applied to Johnson, the Monarc^of Literature and was an epithet familiar* to S tiodlS L 
See''***^tb 3 enck’ "’RandbtEfT**^^ doi^St ion* “TanT^mS^ted' to 

merston, whose talents and literary acquirements a cqprtj jr**.!!.., 

Sf TSm''pl 

J After the publication of the second edition of this work, the authour was furnished 
by Mr, Abercrombie of Philadelphia, with the copy of a letter written by Dr- John 
Armstrong, the poet, to Dr. Smollett, at Leghorn, containing the following paragraph : 

“As to the K. Bench patriot, it is hard to from what motive he published a letter 
of yours asking some trifling favour of him in behalf of somebody for whom the great 
Cham of Literature, Mr. Johnson, had interested himself.’* — M.} 
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gentleman, with most polite liberality, applied to his friend Sir 
George Hay, then one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty ; and F rancis^Barber, w a s...dis.cl::^ gj^ as he has told 
me, without any wish of his own. He f ound.. his„ ol d maste^ in 
Chambers in l^er T emple , and Returned to his^sesii;^^. 
"‘‘’’“Wfiar^L^cular new scheme of Hie" Johnson had in view this 
year, I have not discovered ; but that he meditated one of some 
sort, is clear from his private devotions, in which we find,^ 
“ the change of outward things which I am now to make ; 
and “Grant me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course 
which I am now beginning may proceed according to thy laws, 
and end in the enjoyment of thy favour.^' But he did not, in 
fact, make any external or visible change. 

At this time there being a competition among the architects 
ofLondontobe employed in the building of Blackfriars-bridge, 
a question was very warmly agitated whether semicircular or 
elliptical arches were preferable. In the design offered by 
Mr. Mylne the elliptical form was adopted, and therefore it 
was the great object of his rivals to attack it. Johnson’s regard 
for his friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage in this contro- 
versy against Mr. Mylne ; ^ and after being at considerable pains 
to study the subject, he wrote three several letters in the 
Gazetteer, in opposition to his plan, 

1 Prayers and Meditations, pp. 39 and 40. 

3 Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in that manner vulgarly, but 
significantly, called rigjnarole , in which, amidst an ostentatious exhibition of arts and 
artists, he talks of “ proportions of a column being taken from that of the human figure, 
and ajijusted by Nature — masculine and feminine — in a man, sesquioctazte of the head, 
and in a woman sesquincnni " ; nor has he failed to introduce a jargon of musical terms, 
which do not seem much to correspond with the subject, but serve to make up the 
heterogeneous mass. To follow the fenight through all this, would be an useless fatigue 
to myself, and not a little disgusting to my readers- I shall, therefore, only make a few 
remarks upon his statement. — He seems to exult m having detected J<>hnson in procuring 
“from a person eminently skilled in mathematicks and the principles of architecture, 
aaswers to a string of questions drawn up by himself, touching the comparative strength 
of semicircular and elliptical arches.*’ Nov/ I cannot conceive how Johnson cm Id have 
acted more wl^eiy. Sir John complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, 
Mr Thomas Simpson, did not preponderaie in favour of the seinicircuiar arch. But he 
should have known, that however eminent Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of 
abstract mathematical science, he was little versed in mixed and practical mechanicks. 
IflJf Woolwi ch Aca demy, t he^schplastick father of all the great en ginee rs 

that J ohnson’s motive for opposing Mr. Myine’s scheme 
may have been his prejudice against him as a native of North- Britain ; when, in truth, 
as has been stated, he gave the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was one of the can- 
didates ; and from having any illi beral a ntipathy to 

tan<^ JanS 

^fficeinab^uig iSiackm^s-bridge, calling it “an edifice, in which beauty and symmetry 
are in vain soughi for , by which the citizens of London have perpetuated their own 
disgrace, and subjected a whole nation to the reproach of foreigners." Whoever has 
contemplated, placido lumine, this stately, elegant, and airy structure, which has so- 
fine an effect, especially on approaching the capital on that quarter, must wonder at such 
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If it should be remarked that this was a controversy which 
lay quite out of Johnson^s way, let it be remembered, that after 
all, his employing his powers of reasoning and eloquence upon 
a subject which he had studied on the moment, is not more 
strange than what we often observe in lawyers, who, as 
Quicquid agunt hommes is the matter of law-suits, are some- 
times obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or 
science, of which they understood nothing till their brief was 
delivered, and appear to be much masters of it. In like manner, 
members of the legislature frequently introduce and expatiate 
upon subjects of which iey have informed themselves for the 
occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote “an Address of the Painters to George III, 
on his Accession to the Throne of these Kingdoms, t xvhich 
no monarch ever ascended with more sincere congratulations 
from his people. T wo generati ons jgf ^ fo reign princes d 
prepared their minds to reToice' LiT^Kavmg^ga in a Kin g, wjip 
glbne^'ln^'Being a " "TTe also wrote for Mr. 

Bafe^ftiThe T)e"(Kcafio of his Italian and English Dictionary, 
to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain 
at the Court of Great-Eritain. 

Iqhnson was„ n ow either yery idle, or very busy^ wit h. Jiis 
Sx^aksp^re ; for T "can find no other pubtick composition by 
him except an Introduction to the proceedings of the Committee 
for cloathing the French Prisoners ; * one of the many proofs 
that he was ever awake to the calls ofhumani^; and an account 
which 'he^ gave''Tri"The"Gentlerh'ai?s Magazine of Mr .^ TvtlePs 
ac u te a n d able vindication of Mary^ of T^e 

genS bsity of Johnson's feelings shines forth in the fpllpBSPg 
senSnce “ It has now been fashionable< . for . nea r half 
ceffiury, to defame' and vilify the house of S tufi r t . an d to exa lt 
ariar'magnify the reign of _Elikabs£ii- 

fei^ag^qtdgi^s, f^ th^ dead cannot pay for praise ; and who 
wilf mthbut ^feWfd,'^^ the ‘"tide "bf^'"p*bpularity ? Y et 

there remains still among us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal 


unjust and ill-tempered censure ; and I appeal to all foreigners of good taste, whether 
this iDridgc be not one of the most distinguished ornaments of London. As to the stability 
of the fabrick, it is certain that the City of Ix»ndon took every precaution to have the best 
Portland stone for it ; but as this is to be found in the quarries belonging to the publick, 
under the direction of the Lords of the Treasuiy, it so happened that pjLrliamentaj y 

tnffirest. which is often the bane of fair pursuit^ thwarted their endeavouPSW * ■2<o t- 

not only has B)ackfriars-bridge 
never sunk either in its foundation or in its arches, which were so much the subject of 
contest, but any injuries which it has suffered from the effects of severe frosts have been 
already, in some measure, repaired with sounder stone, and every necessary renewal can 
be completed at a moderate expence. 
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for truth, desire (^establishing right op^.sitiori .. to 
fas hi on.^^ "^““*** 

In this year I have not discovered a single private letter 
written by him to any of his friends. It should seem, however, 
that he had at this period a floating intention of writing a 
history of the recent and wonderful successes of the British 
arms in all quarters of the globe ; for among his resolutions^ 
or memorandums, September i8, there is, “Send for books 
for Hist, of War.” ^ How much is it to be regretted that this 
intention was not fulfilled. His majestick expression would 
have carried down to the latest posterity the glorious achieve- 
ments of his country, with the same fervent glow which they 
produced on the mind at the time. He would have been under 
no temptation to deviate in any degree from truth, which he 
held very sacred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine 
told me he once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow 
to historians. “ There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and con- 
secrated lies. For instance, we are told that on the arrival of the 
news of the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, 
and every eye was in tears. Now we know that no man eat 
his dinner the worse, but there should have been all this 
concern ; and to say there was^ (smiling) may be reckoned a 
consecrated lie.” 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill-treated 
by the Reverend Dr. Franklin, who was one of the waiters 
of “The Critical Review,” published an indignant vindication 
in “A Poetical Epistle to Samuel Johnson, A.M.” in which 
he compliments Johnson in a just and elegant manner ; 

Transcendant Genius ! whose prolifick vein 
Ne’er knew the frigid poet’s toil and pain ; 

To whom Apollo opens all his store, 

And every Muse presents her sacred lore ; 

Say, powerful Johnson, whence thy verse is fraught 
With so much grace, such energy of thought ; 

Whether thy J uvenal instructs the age 
In chaster numbers, and new points his rage ; 

Or fair Irene sees, alas ! too late 
Her innocence exchang’d for guilty state ; 

Whate’er you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance combine ; 

Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 

While harmony gives rapture to the whole.” 

Again, towards the conclusion ; 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 42. 
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**Thou then, my friend, who see*st the danghous strife 
In v^hich some demon bids me plunge my life, 

To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 

Say, where the Nine thy lonely musings meet? 

Where w'arbles to thy ear the sacred throng, 

Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song ? 

Tell, for 3"ou can, by what unerring art 
You wake to finer feelings every heart ; 

In each bright page some truth important give, 

And bid to future times thy Rambler live.” 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner in which an 
acquaintance first commenced between Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Murphy. During the publication of “ The Gray Vlnn Journal/^ 
a periodical paper which was successfully carried on by Mr. 
Murphy alone, when a very young man, he happened to be in the 
country with Mr, Foote; and having mentioned that he was 
obliged to go to London in order to get ready for the press one 
of the numbers of that Journal, Foote said to him, ‘‘ You need 
not go on that account. Here is a French magazine, in which 
you will find a very pretty oriental tale; translate that, and 
send it to your printer.” Mr. Murphy having read the tale, 
was highly pleased with it, and followed Foote's advice. When 
he returned to Town, this tale was pointed out to him in “ The 
Rambler,” from whence it had been translated into the#French 
magazine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnson, to explain 
this curious incident. His talents, literature, and gentleman- 
like manners, were soon perceived by Johnson, and a friendship 
was formed which was never broken.^ 

1 [When Mr. M nrphv first became acouaipted with D r. Johnson, he was about t hirty - 
HToied at ' knlgUtstlridge, j une UllSTSfySPy- 

second year. 

In an account of this gentleman, published recently after his death, he is reported to 
have said, that “he was but tweniy-one^ when he had the impudence to write a periodical 
paper, during the time that Johnson was publishing the Rambler.” — In a subse<^uent 
page, in which Mr. Boswell gives an account of his first introduction to Johnson, will be 
found a striking instance of the incorrectness of Mr. Murphy’s memory; and the ^sertion 
above-mentioned, if indeed he made it, which is by no means improbable, furnishes an 
additional proof of his inaccuracy ; for both the facts asserted are unfounded. He appears 
to have been eight years older than twenty-one, when he began the Gray’s-Inn Journal ; 
and that paper, instead of running a race with J ohnson’s production, did not appear till 
after the closing of the Rambler, which ended March 14, 1752. The first number of the 
Gray’s-Inn Journal made its appearance about seven months afterwards, in a news-paper 
of the time, called the Craftsman, October ai, 1752 ; and in that form the first forty-nine 
numbers were given to the publick. On Saturday, Sept. 29, 1753, it assumed a new form, 
and was publi^ed as a distinct periodical paper ; and in that shape it continued to be 

g ublished till the 21st of Sept. when it finally closed ; forming in the whole one 

undred and one Essays, in the^ folio copy- The extraordinary paper mentioned in the 
text, is No. 38 of the second series, published on June 15, Z754 ; which is a re-translation 
from the French version of Johnson's Rambler, No. It was omitted in the re- 

publication of these Essays in two volumes lamo. in which one hundred and four are 
found, and in which the papers are not always dated on the days when they_ really 
appeared ; so that the motto prefixed to this Anglo-Gallick Eastern tale, fi&scuris^ 
mvHvenSi might very properly have been prefixed to this work, when re-published* 
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*^To BeNNET LfANGTON, ESQ. AT LaNGTON* NEAR 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

'^DEAR SIR, 

“You that travel about the world, have more materials 
for letters, than I who stay at home : and should, therefort:, 
write with frequency equal to your opportunities. I should be 
glad to have all England surveyed by you, if you would 
impart your observations in narratives as agreeable as your last. 
Knowled.!?e is always to be wished to those who can coni- 
municate It weiir'"''°W1:Ti^^ ridrhg'''‘and"runnmg, 

SToT^emg” the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the 
valiant, I have only staid at home, and intended to do great 
things, which I have not done. Beau^ went away to Cheshire, 
and has not yet found his way back. Chambers passed the 
vacation at Oxford. 

I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or curing 
of Mr. Langton^s sight, and am glad that the chirurgeon at 
Coventry gives him so much hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion 
that the tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar errour, 
and that it may be removed as soon as it is formed. This 
notion deserves to be considered; I doubt whether it be 
universally true ; but if it be true in some cases, and those 
cases can be distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfort- 
able delay. 

“ Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; which is 
the less friendly, as you know how highly I think of her, and 
how much I interest myself in her health. I suppose you told 
her of my opinion, and likewise suppose it was not followed ; 
however, I still believe it to be right. 

‘‘ Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or whatever 
you are doing; whether you wander or sit still, plant trees or 
make Jiusfics,^ play with your sisters or muse alone; and in 
return I will tell you the success of Sheridan , who at this 


Mr. MurjDhy did not, I believe, wait on Johnson recently after the publication of this 
adumbration of one of his Ramblers, as seems to be stated in the text ; for, in his con* 
eluding Essay, Sept. 21, 1754, we find the following para^aph : 

Eesid^. why may not a person rather choose an air of bold negligence, than the 
obscure diligence of pedants and writers of affected phraseology. For my part, I have 
alwa^ thought an easy style more eligible than a pompous diction, lifted up by metaphor, 
amplified by epithet, and dignified by too frequent insertions of the Latin idiom.” It is 
probable that the Rambler was here intended to be censured, and that the authour, when 
he wrote it, was not acquainted with Johnson, whom, from his first introduction, he 
.endeavoured to conciliate. Their ac^Luaintance, therefore, it may be presumed, did not 
fcommence till towards the end of this year 1754. Murphy however had highly praised 
Johnson in the preceding year. No. 14 of the second series, Dec. 22, 1753. — M.] 

• 1 Topham JBeauclerk, Esq. 

* Blssays with that title, written about this time by Mr. Langton, but not published. 
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instant is playing Cato, and has already played Richard twice. 
He had more company the second than the first night, and 
will make I believe a good figure in the whole, though his 
faults seem to be very many ,• some of natural deficience, and 
some of laborious affectation. He has, I think, n o power o f 
assuming eith er that_d|gnit y^orf^ egan ce which spme meoi "wh o 
have^rttT e^""Sthex^in..dC^q^^ e xhiMcon the stag^ . 

His voice w h en strained Js un plea sing , an<^ when low is not 
af^ys'hgar^T'^'^ He seems.,, to think, to 
antrt ufhs^h .is..fa ce tQQ ^Qfteii-Jta.the galleon 

“ Howeve:n I ^ish., .hir a...A5:^l ; and among other reasons,. 
bec^seT*”iike his wife.^ 

Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson/"^ 

“Oct. 18, 1760.” 

In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He was stilij, 
no doubt, proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare ; but w^hat 
advancds he made in it cannot be ascertained. He certainly 
was at this time not active ; for, in_ his scrupulous examination 
of himself on East e r eve, h ^ ri g ^ous rn^e 
o£censnring_his owm~ con 5 ^uct. that his l ife, since, th e .comm u nion 
of the, precedi ns^ Ea st^T"hay" 5 e en Jlddi^ipate d. and useless.^' ^ 
He, however, contributed this year the Preface* to Rolt's 
“ Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,’* in which he displays 
such a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, as 
might lead the reader to think that its authour had devoted all 
his life to it. I asked him, whether he knew much of Rolt,. 
and of his work. “Sir, (said he) I never saw the man, and 
never read the book. The booksellers wanted a Preface to a 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well what 
such a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Preface accord- 
ingly.” a great d eal for the bookseller s, waSy 


as Johnson told me, a singuI^^Yham£|er. Tj 

to s ay , amjust come 

vaniiJ^«andoi^^ But he gave a more eminent prooTof 

it m^our sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed me. When 
Akenside’s “ Pleasures of the Imagination ” first came out, he 
did not put his name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin,. 

1 Mrs. Sheridan was authour of ” Biddulph,*' a novel of great' 

i e"i"r t4Tg r ' pie ' ces ri^ee h 
52 Prayers^dMeSilSf^ 44 . 
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published an edition of it, and put his own name to it. Upon 
the fame of this he lived for several months, being entertained 
at the best tables as “the ingenious Mr. Rolt,”^ His con vers 
ation indeed, did not discover much of the fire of a poet ; but 
it., was recollected, 'ths^ both^ Addison and Thomson were 
equally dull till excited by wine. Ahenside having been 
informed of this imposition, vindicated his right by publishing 
the poem with its real authour’s name. Several instances of 
such fra3 have been detected. The Reverend Dr. 

Campbell, of St. Andrew's, wrote “ An Enquiry into the 
original of Moral Virtue," the manuscript of which he sent to 
Mr. Innes, a clergyman in England, who was his countryman 
and acquaintance. Innes published it with his own name to 
it; and before the imposition was discovered, obtained con- 
siderable promotion, as a reward of his merit.^ The celebrated 
Dr. Hugh Blair, and his cousin Mr. George Bannatine, when 
students in divinity, wrote a poem, entitled “ The Resurrection," 
copies of which were handed about in manuscript. They were, 
at length, very much surprized to see a pompous edition of it 
in folio, dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, by a Dr, 
Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a little novel, entitled 
*** The Man of Feeling," was assumed by Mr. Eccles, a young 
Irish clergyman, who was afterwards drowned near Bath. He 
had been at the pains to transcribe the whole book, with 
blottings, interlineations, and corrections, that it might be 
■shewn to several people as an original. It was, in truth, the 
production of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, an attorney in the 
Exchequer at Edinburgh, who is the authour of several other 
ingenious pieces ; but the belief with regard to Mr. Eccles 
became so general, that it was thought necessary for Messieurs 
Strahan and Cadell to publish an advertisement in the news- 
papers, contradicting the report, and mentioning that they 
purchased the copy-right of Mr. Mackenzie. I caq^^nceive 
thi s kin d of fra ud t o be very easily practised succ*essTGl 
enrpnte^. The, mli gti/w performanc e i s qinicu lt 

ornr <^ ; 4. 

man, eilh .^lL«in«. xonhd ep ce^ b y^n^^^ 

1 I have had enquiry made in Ireland as to this story but do not find it recollected 
there. I gjve it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, to which maybe added, that of the 
“ Biographical Dictionary,” and Biographja Dramatica in both of which it has stood 
many years. Mr. Malone observes, that the truth probably is, not that an edition was 

f ubloshed with Rolt’s name in the title-page, but, that the poem being then anonymous, 
Lolt acquiesced in its being attributed to him in conversation. 

2 I have both the books. ^ Innes was the clergyman who brought Psalmanazar to 
England, and was an accomplice in his extraordinary fiction- 
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possession of a copy of it in manuscript^, and boldly ptiblishes 

in many., casea^-may not be_^ 
able‘*^to make his title clears Johnson, indeed, from the 
peculiar features of his literary offspring, might bid defiance to 
any attempt to appropriate them to others : 

But Shakspeads ma^ick could not copied be, 

Within that circle none durst walk but he.'* 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct and im- 
prove a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the architect, entitled 
‘‘Thoughts on the Coronation of George HI.’'* 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Baretti to 
his intimacy ; nor did their friendship cease upon their being 
separated by Baretti’s revisiting his native country, as appears 
from Johnson’s letters to him, 

“ To Mr, Joseph Baretti, at Milan.^ 

“You reproach me very often with parsimony of writing; 
but you may discover by the extent of my paper, that I design 
to^ jreco^mpence ^ rarity by length.^ A slp ort ^Jet ter to a^S^tant 
fn^n.dJ.Sy-.m .my opinion, an insult like^TRat of a slight bow^r 
cursoi^ salutation«;r-~a proof of unwillingness to do much, even 
where there is a necessity of doing something. Ye t i t must be 
remembered, that he who continues the same course oOifeLan 
th^same place, ^vill have little to teU. One week and one 
year are very like one another. The silent changes made by 
time are not always perceived; and if they are not perceived, 
cannot be recounted. I have risen and Iain down, talked and 
mused, while you have roved over a considerable part of 
Europe ; yet I have not envied my Baretti any of his pleasures, 
though, perhaps, I have envied others his company : and I 
glad to have j^tber nations .nmde acquainted, witlLihe:. qharaclsr 
pOKeTingll^, by a traveller .. who has so nicely inspected our 
mMrmrs," an3” so siiccessT uliy s tifled our Titerafure.^ T f ecei ve3 
youricihdlettef~ffom Falmouth, in which you "^ve me notice 
of your departure for Lisbon ; and another from Lisbon, in 
which you told me, that you were to leave Portugal in a few 
days. To either of these how could any answer be returned? 

I have had a third from Turin, complaining that I had not 
answered the former. Your English style sti ll continues in its 

1 Tbe originals of Dr. Johnson’s three letters to Mr. Baretti which are among the 
very best he ever wrote, were communicated to the proprietor of that instructive and 
elegant monthly miscellany, “ The European Magazine,” in which they first appeared. 
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its purity mi^st be continued by close attention. To nse two 
Tankages familTarIy7‘an3‘" witBour corita one by the 

other, is very difficult ; and to use more than two, is hardly to 
be hoped. The praises which some have received for their 
multiplicity of languages, may be sufficient to excite industry, 
but can hardly generate confidence. 

“I know not wdiether I can heartily rejoice at the kind re- 
ception which you have found, or at the popularity to which 
you are exalted. I am willing that your merit should be dis- 
tinguished ; but cannot wish that your affections may be gained. 

I would haYe^yjou h appy wherever you ^ : yet I would have 
you wish to return to England. If ever you yisit us again^„vou 
will findthe kindness of your friends uhdirhinish^. To tell 
yduTiow^many enquiries are made after you, would be tedious, 
or if not tedious, would be vain ; because you may be told in a 
very few words, that all who knew you wish you well ; and that 
all that you embraced at your departure, will caress you at your 
return : therefore do not let Italian academicians nor Italian 
ladies drive us from your thoughts. You may find among us 
what you will leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. Yet 
I shall not wonder if all our invitations should be rejected : for 

^^^By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you fulfilled, I 
know, the original contract : yet I would wish you not wholly 
to lose him from your notice, but to recommend him to such- 
acquaintance as may best secure him from suffering by his own 
follies, and to take such general care both of his safety and his 
interest as may come within your power. His relations will 
thank you for any such gratuitous attention : at least they will 
not blame you for any evil that may happen, whether they thank 
you or not for any good. 

“You know that w^hay^ new King and a new ParlianigriJ:. 
Of the new Parliament KtzEerB^ff 'is' a member We were 
weary of our old King, that we are much pleased with his- 
successor ; of whom we are so much inclined to hope great 
tilings, that most of us begin already to believe them. The 
370ungman is hither to blameles s j but it would be unreasonaBle* 
^6''e^ebtrmilIdETr^fntli€nnmaturity of juvenile years, and the 
ignorance of princely education. He has been long in tho 
hands of the Scots, and has already favoured them more tha^ 
the English will contentedly endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely 
knows whom he has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 


there is a pleasur e in.bemg.aOinsiderable.at_hQipj, whic^is 
easi^*Ssistgd. 
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“ The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition of pictures 
and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. 
This year was the second exhibition. They please themselves 
much with the multitude of spectators, and imagine that the 
English School will rise in reputation. 

rival, and continues to add thousands to mbusanSs, which,,^ 
deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining his kindne^ 
for Baretti, This Exhibition has filled the heads of the Artists 
arid lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since 
we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles to rid 
us of our time, of that time which never can return. 

“ I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter in 
which I give him no account of myself: yet what account shall 
I give him ? I have not, since the day of our separation, 
suffered or done any thing considerable. Th e on ly change in 
my way of life is, that I have frequented the theatre more th^ 
in former seasons. But I have gone thither only to escape 
from myself. We have had many new farces, and the comedy 
called * The Jealous Wife,’ which, though not written with much 
genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, and so well ex- 
hibited by the actors, that it was crowded for near twenty 
nights. I am digressing from myself to the play-house ; but a 
barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of myself I have 
nothing to say, but that I have hitherto lived without the con- 
currence of my own judgement ; yet I continue to flatter myself, 
that, when 3’ou return, you will find me mended. I do not 
w^onder that, where the monastick life is permitted, every order 
finds votaries, and every monastery inhabitants. Men will 
^bmit to anvjgi le,. by.j^virich they^ may be e^^mpted^frqm 
^ramny^J^a price an of^^api^ They" are glaoTto su pply 
by e~xterri"al authority their own 'want oT constancy’lTriH reso- 
iution, and court the government of others, when l ong 
ex perie nce has convinced them of their^vnjn^ility gover n 
Tf”^I were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be 
more attracted by convents than by palaces ; though I am 
afraid that I should find expectation in both places equally 
disappointed, and life in both places supported with impatience 
and quitted with reluctance. That it must be so soon quitted, is 
a powerful remedy agaimst impatience ; but what shall free 
us from reluctance ? l ^ose who have ende avoured to 

have taught_^w to_die willingly r" yeT°I"ca n not 
but h ope laft in a*cont^fgii 

VOL. I. 
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“You see to what a train of thought I am drawn by the 
mention of myself. Let me now turn my attention upon you. I 
hope you take care to keep an exact journal, and to register all 
occurrences and observations; for your friends here expect such 
a book of travels as has not been often seen. You have given 
us good specimens in your letters from Lisbon. I wish you 
had stayed longer in Spain, for no country is less known to the 
rest of Europe ; but the quickness of your discernment must 
make amends for the celerity of your motions. He that knows 
which way to direct his view, sees much in a little time. 

“ Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to write to 
you ; and I may, perhaps, in time, get something to write : at 
least, you w'ill know by my letters, whatever else they may have 
or want, that 1 continue to be 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 

“ Sam. Johnson.’’ 

[London] June lo, 1761." 

17^2 be fpL.t h e Reverend Dr. Kennedy, Rector of 
Bradley in Derbyshire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, 
Dedication to the KLing* of that gentleman’s w’ork, entitled “A 
^Smplete System of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the 
Scriptures.” He had certainly looked at this work before it 
was printed ; for the concluding paragraph is undoubtedly of 
his composition, of which let my readers judge : 

“Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and History 
from the darkness of a disputed and uncertain chronology ; 
from difficulties which have hitherto appeared insuperable, and 
darkness which no luminary of learning has hitherto been able 
to dissipate. I have established the truth of the Mosaical 
account, by evidence which no transcription can corrupt, no 
negligence can lose, and no interest can pervert I have shewn 
that the universe bears witness to the inspiration of its historian, 
by the revolution of its orbs and the succession of its seasons ; 
i/iat the stars in their courses fight against incredulity, that the 
works of God give hourly confirmation to the law^ the prophets^ 
and the gospel^ of which one day telleth another^ a?id one night 
certifieth another; and that the validity of the sacred writings 
never can be denied, while the moon shall increase and wane, 
and the sun shall know his going down.” 

_He this year wrote also the Dedication t to the Earl of 
Middlesex of Mrs. Lennox’s “ Female Quixote,” and the Pre- 
face to the “Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition.” t 
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The following letter, which, on account of its intrinsick merit, 
It would have been unjust both to Johnson and the publick to 
have withheld, was obtained for me by the solicitation of my 
friend Mr. Seward : 


'*To Dr. Staunton, (now Sir George Staunton, 
Baronet). 

^^BEAR SIR, 

‘‘ I MAKE haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of 
hearing again from you before you leave us. I cannot but 
regret that a man of your qualifications should find it necessary 
to seek an establishment in Guadaloupe, which if a peace 
should restore to the French, I shall think it some alleviation 
of the loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. Staunton to the 
English. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of our time 
is necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, and that 
we can seldom obtain eas^in pne^ respect but by resigning it in 
pother.' :~verT^‘^DbQse‘‘’^^ by this dispensatI6h'""13L0r1Sfe 
happy in the whole, than if the spontaneous bounty of Nature 
poured all that we want into our hands. A few, if they were 
left thus to themselves, would, perhaps, spend their time in 
laudable pursuits ; but the greater part would prey upon the 
quiet of each other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey 
upon themselves. 

This, however, is our condition, which we must improve 
and solace as we can : and t hough we cannot choose alwa;;gs 
our place of resideq^e, we may^in. every plac^^3 ra tiona l 
amuspmenfe, knd^ 9 &;s^^ 'm pvery place the j^mforts of piety 
ancTa^pure consSenco;" ----- 

"ffiere is little to be observed except natural 
curiosities. The new world must have many vegetables and 
animals with which philosophers are but little acquainted. I 
hope you will furnish yourself with some books of natural history, 
and some glasses and other instruments of observation. 

exar^ealj^ou^canjyyour^ 
senses. I do not doubt but you will be able to add miicTito 
Eiowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations trust to 
simples ; and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not the only speci- 
fick which those extensive regions may afford us. 

Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, be certain, 
dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind wishes ; and that 
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whether you return hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to 
hear that you are happy will give pleasure to, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

^‘Sam. Johnson/’ 

‘‘June I, 1762/’ 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s patronage to have her son sent to 
the University, one of those solicitations which are too frequent, 
where people, anxious for a particular object, do not consider 
propriety, or the opportunity which the persons whom they 
solicit have to assist them, he wrote to her the following answer ; 
with a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend Dr. 
Farmer, iXIaster of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

“ IMadam, 

“ I HOPE j'ou will believe that my delay in answering 
your letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to destroy 
any hope that you had formed. Hope is itself a species_j>f 
hapginej^, an^ j^rhaps, the chief Eappmess which tliis world 
Tike all other pleasures’ immoderately ehjoyedTTl^ 
excesse s, o f hope must be expiated by pam ; an d e xpectations 
iS®5piH>L indulged, mu^^end, in disappointment.' “ If 
a sked , whaC the imprpper.^e^pecfaticys.-^ it is dahgex^bns 
tb^Jndylg? experience 'will quickly answer,,_.that, it is such 
expectation as ,'^_diptated jiot by i'eas§p, buU by desire; 
expectation raised, not by the common occurrenceshSTdife, “but 
by the wants of the expectant ; an expectation that requires the 
common course of things to be changed, and the general rules 
of action to be broken. 

“When you made your request to me, you should have 
considered, Madam, what you were asking. You ask me to 
solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, for a young person 
whom I had never seen, upon a supposition which I had no 
means of knowing to be true. There is no reason why, amongst 
all the great, I should chuse to supplicate the Archbishop, nor 
why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, the Arch- 
bishop should chuse your son. I know, Madam^ how unwill- 
ingly conviction is admitted, when interest opposes it; but 
surely, Madam, you must allow, that there is no reason why 
that should be done by me, which every other man may do 
y/iih equal reason, and which, indeed, no man can do properly, 
without some very particular relation both to the Archbishop 
and to you. If I could help you in this exigence by any proper 
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means, it would give me pleasure : but this proposal is so very 
remote from usual methods, that I cannot comply with it, but 
at the risk of such answer and suspicions as I believe you do 
not wish me to undergo. 

‘‘ I have seen your son this morning ; he seems a pretty youth, 
and will, perhaps, find some better friend than I can procure 
him ; but though he should at last miss the University, he may 
still be wise, useful, and happy. 

I am, ISIadam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

^‘Sam. Johnson/^ 

*^June 8, 1762.” 

“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at 

“Sir, London, July 20, 1762. 

“ However justly you may accuse me for want of punctu- 
ality in correspondence, I am not so far lost in negligence as 
to omit the opportunity of writing to you, which Mr. Beauclerk's 
passage through Milan affords me. 

“ I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend that you 
shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may explain his works 
to the ladies of Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, 
among the other strange narratives with which your long 
residence in this unknown region has supplied you. 

“ As you have now been long away, I suppose your curiosity 
may pant for some news of your old friends. Miss Williams 
and I live much as we did. Miss Cotterel still continues to 
cling to Mrs. Porter, and Charlotte is now big of the fourth 
child. Mr. Reynolds gets six thousands a year. Levet is 
lately married, not without much suspicion that he has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this 
day, for the first time, the circuit with the Judges. Mr. 
Richardson ^ is dead of an apoplexy, and his second daughter 
has married a merchant. 

“ My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter myself, that 
you would rather hear of me than of those whom I have 
mentioned ; but of myself I have very little which I care to 
tell. Last winter I went down to my native town, where I 
found the streets much narrower and shorter than I thought I 
had left them, inhabited by a new race of people, to whom I 

1 [Samuel Richardson, the atithour of Clarissa, Sir Charles Grandison, See, He died 
July 4, 1761, aged 72. — M.] 
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was very little known. My play-fellows were grown old, and 
forced me to suspect that I was no longer young. My only re- 
maining friend has changed his principles, and was become the 
tool of the predominant faction. Mv daughter-in-law, from whom 
I expected most , an d whom I met wi t h 

lost t Ee^auiv and having gain ed 

mucF^fjhe wisdo^ I wandered about for five days, 

SlH** took the'Tsist convenient opportunity of returning to a 
place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, 
such a diversity of good and evil, that slight vexations do not 
fix upon the heart 

I think in a few weeks to try another excursion ; though to 
what end ? Let me know, my Baretti, what has been the result 
of your return to your own country ; whether time has made 
any alteration for the better, and whether, when the first 
raptures of salutation were over, you did not find your thoughts 
confessed their disappointment. 

Moral ^ ..^ntences appear ostentatious and tumid, when 
theyli^e^no greater occasions than“"t1ie"j6tiffiey1orT^ to his 
own town : ve^ such pl easures and such^pams. 
general liotHing Is little to him that feels 

it wifhrgr^t sensibility, a mind able to see common incidents 
in their real state, is disposed by very common incident's to 
very serious contemplations. Let,_us trust t hat 
CQiXLC , w hen theuprea eiit. moment shall ; 

we shj Lil not borrow all wJd^h 

“ I beg that you will shew iMr, Beauclerk all the civilities 
which you have in your power ; for he has always been kind 
to me. 

“ I have lately seen Mi. Stratico, Professor of Padua, who 
has told me of your quarrel with an Abbot of the Celestine 
order ; but had not the particulars very ready in his memory. 
When you write to Mn Marsili, let him know that I remember 
him w'ith kindness. 

“ May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan, or some 
other place nearer to, Sir, 

‘'Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

. accessiQg^pf George the Third to the 
kingdom s, op. ened~anew an^ men of 

whia.^5iOae£ji£mQ ijjfidj oflsg l 
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faroiir jcL the, pij^cediag^xeign. His presen t Ma|esty’«*e4u€a4»B 
in_ffis__cpu£^^_^as_ wejl_^a§ Bis. taste and-benehceii€e,~'proiii|;ited 
fimLto^be the patron of science and^the^arts^ and .early, this 
year JoKhsbh having been ^represented tp him as a.*xery. leaa^ed 
and good man, without any certain^ proyisian,...his».Ma|esty i5£a3 
l^'ased ' to ‘ grant him a pension of three himdred. ..patuida* a 
}lM?-“'^he"“Earl of^Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had 
the honour to announce this instance of his Sovereign's 
bounty, concerning which, many and various stories, all 
equally erroneous, have been propagated ; maliciously repre- 
senting it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his avowed 
principles, and become the tool of a government which he held 
to be founded in usurpation. I have taken care to have it in 
ray power to refute them from the most authentick information. 
Lord Bute told me, that ^Ir. Wedderburne, now Lord Lough- 
borough, was the person who first mentioned this subject to 
him. Lord Loughborough told , .pens ion , 

gran ted sojely^j^^e reward , ofi hi s literar y meri t, 

. v/imtevex^„Qr*eyjem,.tach^imderstandi^ 
for admmistratioiw His Lordship added, 
that fie was confident the political tracts which Johnson after- 
wards did write, as they were entirely consonant with his own 
opinions, would have been written by him, though no pension 
had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Tvlr. hlurphy, who then lived a 
good deal both with him and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, that 
they previously talked with Johnson upon this matter, and that 
it was perfectly understood by all parties that the pension was 
merely honorary. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that Johnson called 
on him after his Majesty's intention had been notified to him, 
and said he wished to consult his friends as to the propriety of 
his accepting this mark of the royal favour, after the definitions 
which he bad given in his Dictionary of pension and pensioners^ 
He said he should not have Sir Joshua’s answer till next day, 
when he would call again, and desired' he might think of it. 
^ Jr^jLQjshua answered that he was clear to give his opinion then, 
that there could b e no objection to his receiving froin theJEGng 
ajrewar^^'^'^T iteraH'rn eg Lt ; 

Kia^KcLonar^ were not applicable to him . J ohnson, it shoq^ d 

ac cepte d 

t he pensionTa nS Ti^^it ^CaDLXSS CTSLtS^iQj^ He 

tHSiTo1H‘’'Bir*Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly, “ It 
is not given you for any thing you are to do, but for what you 
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have done.” ^ h^ndsogest 

manner. He repeated the words twice, that he might be sure 
JoHnson heard them, and thus set his mind perfectly at ease. 

great honour in ^ {KTs^S stanc and^^dbplajf^ed a..mind«J;jiily 
l ibera l. A minister of""a^more narrow and selfish disposition 
would ha%’e availed himself of such an opportunity to fix an 
implied obligation on a man of Johnson’s powerful talents to 
give him his support, 

'Mr. Murphy and the late hlr. Sheridan severally contended 
for the distinction of having' been the first who mentioned to Mr. 
Wedderburne that Johnson ought to have a pension. When 
I spoke of this to Lord Loughborough, wishing to know if he 
recollected the prime mover in the business, he said All his 
friends assisted : ” and when I told him that Mr. Sheridan 
strenuously asserted his claim to it, his Lordship said, He 
rang the bell.” And it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan 
told me, that when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that 
a pension was to be granted him, he replied in a fervour of 
gratitude, “ The English language does not afford me terms 
adequate to my feelings on this occasion. I must have recourse 
to the French. I am penttri with his IMajesty’s goodness.” 
When I rej)eated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not contradict it. 

His definitions of pension and pensiofier^ partly founded pn 
the satirical verses of Pope, which he quotes, may be generally 
true ; and yet every body must allow, that there may be, and 
have been, instances of pensions given and received upon liberal 
and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is clear, that therewas 
nothing inconsi stent or humiliating in Johnson^s accep HngQTji 
pension so uncondTfiOT"31y andTsoTidnduraBly offer^ to him. 
""“"‘©nrTshair'not ”detam“1h^f eaSefOJh^^ l>y ' any #bf ds“ormy 
own, on a subject on which I am happily enabled, by the 
favour of the Earl of Bute, to present them with what Johnson 
himself wrote ; his lordship having been pleased to communi- 
cate to me a copy of ihb following letter to his late father, which 
does great honour both to the writer, and to the noble person 
to whom it is addressed : 

''To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 

" MV LORD, 

"When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by Mr. 

[This was said by Lord Bute, as Dr. Burney was informed by Johnson himself, in 
ahswer to a question which he put, previously to his acceptance of the intended 
bounti” : Pray, my lord, what am I expected to do for this pension ? " — M.] 
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Wedderburne, I was informed by him of the future favours 
which his Majesty has, by your Lordship’s recommendation, 
been induced to intend for me. 

‘‘ Bounty always receives part of its value from the manner in 
which it is bestowed ; your Lor^hi p’s Lin dn ess includes every 

circum stance that can gratify oiT" enforce^ obligation. 

TolT confer red your favour^ "on a man who has neither 

alliance nor interest, who has not m'erited them by services, nor 
courted them by officiousness ; you have spared him the sharne 

of solicitation, and the anxiety of ^speq^. 

elegantly giye^ will, I hope, not^e 
reproachfully enjo yed ; I shall endeavour to give your Lordship 
the only recompense which generosity desires, — the gratification 
of finding that your benefits are not improperly bestowed. I 
am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obliged, 

“ Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“July 20, 1762.” 

This year his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid yis^t of 
some weeks to his nat ive cou ntry, Devonshirerin whlcS"5e was 
acco mpanie d by fohrison, vrho was much pleased with this 
jaunt, and declared he had derived from it a great acces- 
sion of new ideas. He was entertained at the seats of several 
noblemen and gentlemeii^Tn the' "west of En^lan^; ^ bA _tb.e 
greatest part of this’ time was passed at PlynKDuth, where the 
magnificence of the navy, the ship-building and all its circ^^- 
sSSces," afforded him a grand" subject of , contemplation- The 
Corhmissioner of the Dock-yard paid him the compliment of 
ordering the yacht to convey him and his friend to the Eddy- 
stone, to which they accordingly sailed. But the weather was 
so tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests of Dr. Mudge, 
the celebrated surgeon, and now physician of that place, not 
more disfinguished for quickness of parts and variety of know- 
ledge, than loved and esteemed for his amiable manners ; and 
here Johnson formed an acquaintance with Dr. Mudge’s father, 
that very eminent divine, the Reverend Zachariah Mudge, 

1 At one of these seats Dr. Physician in 3L.ondon, told me he happened to 

meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner should be ready, he was taken out to walk 
in the garden. The master of the house thinking it proper to introduce something 
scientifick into the conversation, addressed him thus : “ Are you a botanist, Dr. Johnson? ” 
“ No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not a botanist ; and, (alluding, no doubt, to his near 
sightedness) should I wish to become a botanist, I must first turn myself into a reptile.'* 
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Prebend atY of Exeter, who id olised Jii _ both^^J or 

FiFe^^l§nce ^as a^pjreacher ^uriiforoL perfect^ propriety 

oTThs private corfductr " He preached a sermon purposely that 
Johnson might hear him ; and^ w^- sbmh see _after wards that 
Johnson “'^BonoiirSi ’'his met^ry^ by^^4raBing^hT£‘;charac^r. 
\\^rre" Johnson '%vas at Plymoutn, “he saw a great many of its 
inbahiiants, and was not sparing of his very entertaining con- 
versation. It was here that he made that frank and truly 
original confession, that ‘‘ignorance, pure ignorance/’ was the 
cause of a tvrong definition in his Dictionary of the word 
pastern^ to the no small surprise of the Lady who put the 
question to him ; who having the most profound reverence for 
his character, so as almost to suppose him endowed with 
infallibility, expected to hear an explanation (of w^hat, to be 
sure, seemed strange to a common reader,) drawn from some 
deep-learned source with which she was unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for my informa- 
tion concerninJtKrr^cursion, m entions a .vexY . C h aractens t i cal 
anecdo^ of JoEn^n while at Plympmh. Having observed, 
that in consequerTce of the Dock-yard a new town had arisen 
about two miles off as a rival to the old ; and knowing from his 
sagacity, and just observation of human nature, that it is 
certain if a man hates at all, he will hate his next neighbour ; 
he concluded that this new and rising town could not but excite 
the envy and jealousy of the old, in which conjecture he was 
very soon confirmed ; he therefore set himself resolutely on the 
side of the old town, the established town, in which his lot was 
cast, considering it as a kind of duty to stand by it He 
accordingly entered warmly into its interests, and upon every 
occasion talked of the dockers, as the inhabitants of the new town 
were called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is ypsy ple ntifull y 
su ppli ed with water by a river brougfit^mto it from . a g^at 
disten^i^ wJiicK is" ^uhdariV^that ifjru£s to’^ waV^in tEe 
town. The"p<^krbf Ne\£towri, being totally destituTe of w^er, 
p^toipned JfTymoyJIi pc^tiori""bF the coh^it m^ht 

be permitted to go to them^. and this was noV under considera- 
tion. Johnsbh, affecting to entertain the passions of the.Dlace. 

ze^, where he had no concern, exclaimed, “ No,1no" ! 
I am*^ajhst the dockers ; I am a Plymouth-man. Rogues 1 let 
them die of thirst. They shall not have a drop 1 ” ^ 

1 See anUf p. i8o._ 

3 [A friend of mine once heard him, during his visit, exclaim, with the utmost 
vehemence, I hate a Docker." — B lakewav.] 
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Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of the 
following letter, in his own handwriting, from the original, 
which was found, by the present Earl of Bute, among his 
father's papers, 

THE Right Hoxoxjraels the Earl of Bute, 
“my lord, 

“That generosity by which I was recommended to 
the favour of his Majesty, will not be offended at a solicitation 
necessary to make that favour permanent and effectual, 

“The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas I 
have not received, and know not where or from whom I am 
to ask it. I beg, therefore, that your Lordship will be pleased 
to supply Mr. Wedderburne with such directions as may be 
necessary, which, I believe, his friendship will make him think 
it no trouble to convey to me. 

“To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with such 
petty difficulties, is improper and unseasonable ; but your 
knowledge of the world has long since taught you, that every 
man's affairs, however little, are important to himself. Every 
man hopes that he shall escape neglect ; and, with reason, may 
every"’‘lma^^v^^ vi^s Mo' not 'preclude his claim, expect 
favour from that beneficence which has been extended to, 

“ My Lord, 

“Your Lordship's 
“ Most obliged, 

“And 

“ Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

Temple Lane, 

‘‘ Nov. 3, 1762.” 

“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan, 

“SIR, London, Dec. 2X, 1762. 

“ You are not to suppose, with all your conviction of my 
idleness, that I have passed all this time without writing to my 
Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr. Beaucierk, who in my opinion, 
and in his own, was hastening to Naples for the recovery of 
his health ; but he has stopped at Paris, and I know not when 
he will proceed. Langton is with him. 

“ I will not trouble you with speculations about peace and 
war. The good or ill success of battles and embassies extends 
itself to a very small part of domestick life : we all have good 
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and evil, which we feel more sensibly than our petty part of 
publick miscarriage or prosperity. I am sorry for your dis- 
appointment, with which you seem more touched than I 
should expect a man of your resolution and experience to have 
been, did I not know that general truths are seldom applied to 
particular occasions ; and that the fallacy of our self-love 
extends itself as wide as our interest or affections. Every man 


believes that mistresses are u nfaithful , and^^atrons ^apncious ; 

.B wnT pa tom ^ We 

have^'ail learned that greatnessj 
and that in Courts life is often ! 
expectation ; but he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a 
Court, imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from the 
common lot, 

“Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands have 
suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; but turn your 
thoughts with vigour to some other plan of life, and keep 
always in your mind, that, with^ue^^submission Jtp Prqyidence, 
SI ‘genius has. peen seldom ruined but 

Your Patron’s weakness or insensibility will finally do you 
little hurt, if he is not assisted by your own passions. Of your 
love I know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power ; 
but in love, as in every other passion of which hope is the 
essence, we ought alvrays to remember the uncertainty of 
events. There is, indeed, nothing that so much seduces reason 
from vigilance, as the thought of passing life with an amiable 
w’oman ; and if all would happen that a lover fancies, I know 
not what other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But 
love and marriage are different states. • Those who are to suffer 
the evils together,^ and to suffer often for the sake of one 
another, soon lose that tenderness of look, and that bene- 
volence of mind, which arose from the participation of uri- 
mingled pleasure and successive amusement. A woman, we 
are sure, will not be always fair; we are not sure she will 
always be virtuous : and man cannot retain through life that 
respect and assiduity by which he pleases for a day or 
for a month. I do not, however, pretend to havejjdig- 
covered that _ life 

; therefore knBw"*liot 

counsel to gFve you. 


i [Johnson probably wrote * the evils of life tojg:ether.‘* The words in Italicks, however, 
sure not found in Baretti’s original edition of this letter, but they may have been omitted 
inadvertently either in his transcript or at the press. — M.j 
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If you can quit your imagination of love and greatness, 
and leave your hopes of preferment and bridal raptures to try 
once more the fortune of literature and industry, the way 
through France is now open. We flatter ourselvejEf, ^lliat -we 
shall cultivate, with greats _^diligence7TK?*'"St§ ^ and 

ever3ra|Lh‘lMII^^ welcome among us who can teach us any 
ffiihg we do not kr^w. For your ^ part, you 'will* find all your 
oliTlriehds willing ^o receive you. 

‘‘Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation and in 

richesr Miss Williams, who very” much loves you, goes on in 

the old way. Miss Cotterel is stiU with Mrs. Porter. Miss 
Charlotte is married to Dean Lewis, and has three children. 
Mr. Levet has married a street-walker. But the gazette of my 
narration must now arrive to tell you, that Bathurst went 
physician to the army, and died at the Havannah. 

“ I know not whether I have not sent you word that Huggins 
and Richardson are both dead. Whe n we „ see„qur_ enemie s 
and fri^ds gliding awav before us^ let , us .aot for geT thaTwSSI 
^IBfecOo “ the'generariaw pT mortalit y^, and s hall soo n be whej e 
ouf^^om wHl be fixed for^e:^r. 

« y God to bless you, and am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson/' 

“ Write soon.” 

In 1763 he furnished to “The Poetical Calendar,” published 
by Fawkes and Woty, a character of Collins,^ which he after- 
wards ingrafted inro his entire life of that admirable poet, in 
the collection of lives which he wrote for the body of English 
poetry, formed and published by the booksellers of London. 
His account of the melancholy depressmn ^with which Qollin s 
wa^ him to his g rave, is. 
I think, one of the mosPIEendeFanff interesti ng "p ^slsages in the 
wnttngs^ 

votlTtKe^Tl^icat^^^ ttffl^lations of Tasso to the Queen, 

which is so hafjpily conceived and elegantly expressed, that E 
cannot but point it out to the peculiar notice of my readers.^ 

1 “ Madam, 

P osts : 

their authours as attendants and 1 hope that In return for having enabled Tasso 
to diffuse his fame through the British d.ominions, I may be introduced by him to the 
presence of Your Majesty. 

“ Tasso has a pecuii^ claim to Your Majesty’s favour as follower and panegyrist of 
the House of which has one common ancestor with the House of Hanover ; and 

tn reviewing bis life it is not easy to forbear a wish that he had lived in a happier time,. 
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This is to me a memorabl e year ; for in it I had th e happ i- 

acguaihtance of tha.t’ extraordinary mao 
whdse'fnemolis _I am now writing^, an acquaintance wHicTi I 
esteem as one of the most fortunate circumstances 
in my life. Though then but twq-and J wen tv . I had for several 
years read^ his works with deligSt"^aSjja3l»cdon,..an^ the 
Bluest" reverence for tiieit atitijpur, which had grown up in my 
fancy Into a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring to my- 
self a state of solemn elevated abstraction, in which I supposed 
him to live in the immense metropolis of London. Mr. 
Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who passed some years in Scot- 
land as a player, and as an instructor in the English language, 
a man whose talents and worth were depressed by misfortunes, 
had given me a representation of the figure and manner of 
Dictiokary Johnson 1 as he w'as then generally called; ^ and 
during my first visit to London, which was for three months 
in 1760, Mr. Derrick the p oet, who was Gentleman’s friend and 
countryman, 'with, hopes that he would intrp^ce 

me to John sonr in honour of which 1 w'as very ambitious. 
But he never found an opportunit^j which made me doubt that 
heha 3 promised 10 do what vras not in his power; till Johnson 
some years afterwards told me, **' Derrick, Sir, might very w^ell 
have Ji3p:j:3duced,^.^u. I had a kiii 3 ness' for Derffck', "ahcTTm 

In the Slimmer of 1761 ^Ir. Thomas Sheridan was at Edin- 
burgh, and delivered lectures upon the English Language and 
Publick Speaking to large and respectable audiences. I was 
often in his company, and heard him frequently expatiate upon 
Johnson’s extraordinary knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, and boast of his 
being his guest sometimes till two or three in the morning. At 

srtien he might among the descendants of that illustrious family have- found a more 
liberal and potent patronage. 

“ I cannot but observe, SIauam, how une<^ualiy reward is proportioned to merit, 
when I reflect that the happiness which was withheld from Tasso is reserved for me ; 
and that the poem which once hardly procured to its authour the countenance of the 
Princes of FeiTara, has attracted to its translator the favourable notice of a British 
Qu-eek. 

** Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able to have celebrated the 
condescension of Your Majesty in nobler langtiage, but could not have felt it with 
more ardent gratitude than. 

. “ MADA^f, 

Your Majesty’s 

“ Most faithful and devoted servant.’* 

1 As ^eat men of antiquity such as Scipio A/rtcattus had an epithet added to their 
names, in consequence of some celebrated action, so my illustrious friend was often 
called Dictionary Johnson, from that wonderful achievement of' genius and labour, 
his Dictionary of the English Language the merit of which I contemplate with more 
land more admiration. 
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his house I hoped to have many opportunities of seeing the 
sage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me 1 should not be 
disappointed- 

When I returned to London in the end of 1762, to my sur- 
prise and regret I found an irreconcileable hadJak^n 

place bet\Yeen TofehsorT'and^'^Slie riga m ' A ^pension of two 
hufidred pounds a year had been given to Sheri-ds-n.' JoEn^n, 
vrho; ^as has been already mentioned, thought slightin gly^ f 
SirSridan’s art, upon hearing that he was also pensioned, 
exclaimed, What ! have they given him a pensi on ? Thenjt 
i^lTme for me to give up mine,” Whether this proceeded 
from a momentary indignation, as if it were an aiffront to his 
exalted merit that a player should be rewarded in the same 
manner with him, or was the sudden effect of a fit of peevish- 
ness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, cannot be justified, 
Mr. Sheridan’s pension was granted to him not as a player, but 
as a sufferer in the cause of g^ernment, when he was manager 
of the Theatre Royal in Irelsipfl, wh^ parties ran high in 1753. 
And it must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, 
and had “considerably improved the arts"of reading and speak- 
ing w-ith distinctness and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. Sheridan 
taught pronunciation to Mr, Alexander Wedderburne, whose 
sister was married to Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of 
Lord Bute, who was the favourite of the King ; and surely the 
most outrageous Whig will not maintain, that whatever ought 
to be the principle in the disposal of offices^ a pe?ision ought 
never to be granted from any bias of court connection. Mr. 
Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. Sheridan the honour of 
instructing Mr. Wedderburne; and though it was too Lte in 
life for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English cadence^ 
yet so successful were Mr. Wedderburne’s instructors, and his 
own unabating endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of 
his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the “ native wood- 
note wild,” as to mark his country ; which, if any Scotchman 
should affect to forget, I should heartily despise him. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties which are to be encountered by 
those who have not had the advantage of an English educa- 
tion, he by degrees formed a mode of speaking, to which 
Englishmen do not deny the praise of elegance. Hence his 
distinguished oratory, which he exerted in his own country as 
an advocate in the Court of Session, and a ruling elder of the 
has had its fame and ample reward, in much higher 
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Spheres. When I look back on this noble person at Edin- 
burgh, in situations so unworthy of his brilliant powers, and 
behold Lord Loughborough at London, the change seems 
almost like one of the metamorphoses in Ovid ; and as his two 
preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave currency to his 
talents, we may say in the words of that poet, “ Nam vos 
mutastisy 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable instance of 
successful parts and assiduity, because it affords animating 
encouragement to other gentlemen of North-Britain to try their 
fortunes in the southern part of the island, where they may 
hope to gratify their utmost ambition ; and now that we are one 
people by the Union, it would surely be illiberal to maintain, 
that they have not an equal title with the natives of any other 
part of his Majesty^s dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him repeated 
his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, witteut telling him what followed, 
which was, that after a pause heiifeded, “ However, I am glad 
that Mr. Sheridan has a pension, for he is a very good man.” 
Sheridan , could^^n eyer forgive this hasty contemptuous ex- 
press^^rTT^nkied in his mmd ; and though I informed^m 
ofzll that Jolin’sbn said, and that he would be very glad to 
meet him amicably, he positively declined repeated offers which 
I made, and once went off abruptly from a house where he and 
I were engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson 
was to be there. I have no sympathetick feeling with such 
persevering resentment. It is painful when there is a breach 
between those w^ho have lived together socially and cordially ; 
and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a mutual 
wish that it should be healed. I could perceive that Mr. 
Sheridan was by no means satisfied with Johnson’s acknow- 
ledging him to be a good man. That could not soothe his 
injured vanity. I could not but smile, at the same time that I 
was oifended. to observe Sheridan in the Life of Swift, which 
he afterw'ards published, attempting, in the writhings of his re- 
sentment, to depreciate Johnson, by characterising him as “A 
writer of gigantiek fame, in these days of little men that very 
Johnson whom he once so highly admired and venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan^depriyed^Jo hnson^ one of his 
mostagrepb ie rjesQurc es,for.am.u§ ^IIigntJnr^SlQ^^^ ^^ 
fc^^Sl ^n^^^j^ jl-infonne A^anim gjted^ ...anS bustlTng ^mpBTneTCr 
tp stagnate; and Mrs. ShSi3an 
m ost agree able companio^ to 
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sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet communicat ive^ I recollect, 
With "satisfactTon, ' many pleasing hours which I passed with her 
under the hospitable roof of her husband, who was to me a very 
kind friend. Her novel, entitled “ Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph,” contains an excellent moral, while it inculcates a 
future state of retribution ; ^ and vrhat it teaches is impressed 
upon the mind by a series of as deep distress as can affect 
humanity, in the amiable and pious heroine who goes to her 
grave unrelieved, but resigned, and full of hope of heaven^s 
mercy.^’ Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it : I 
know not, Madam, that you have a right, upon, moral principles, 
to make your readers sufler so much.” 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a bookseller’s 
shop in Russel-street, Covent-garden, ^ told me that Johnson 
was very much his friend, and came frequently to his house, 
w'here he more than once invited me to meet him : but by some 
unlucky accident or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understanding and 
talentsT^'wTfB^^^ of lltfef aT'adu^^ m 

somewhat pompous, he was an entertaining' ‘co~mpanion ; and 
htriiterary performances have no inconsiderable share oTmefit. 
HTe was a friendly and very hospitable rojan. EothT he' andrEis 
wife, (who has been celebrated for her beauty,) though upon the 
stage for many years, maintained an uniform decency of char- 

^ My position has been very well illustrated by Mr. Belsham of Bedford, in his 
Essay on Dramaticlf Poet^>^ ‘‘ The fashionable doctrine (says he) both of moralists and 
criticks in these times is, that virtue and happiness are constant concomitants ; and it is 
regarded as a Icind^ of dramatick impiety to maintain that virtue should not be rewarded, 
nor vice punished in the last scene of the last act of every tragedy. This conduct in our 
modern poets is, however, in my opinion, extremely injudicious ; for, in vai n to 

inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every one knows to be false in fact . 

-dlways 'prodnetivd of happiness ; and' vice of “TMs Congreve con- 

cltiS^lHeTTagedy of * The "Moufmng Bride,‘ with the foTlo'iving foolish couplet : 

* For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds.* 

“ When a man eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a Cato, or a Socrates,^ finally sinks ^under 
the pressure of accumulated misfortune, we are not only led to entertain a more indignant 
hatred of vice than if he rose from his distress, but we are inevitably induced to cherish the 
sublime idea that a day of future retribution will arrive when he shall receive not merely 
poetical, but real and substantial justice.” Essays Philosophical, Historical and Eiterary, 
London, 1791, Vol. II. 8vo. p. 317. 

This is well reasoned and well expressed. I wish, indeed, that the ingenious^ authour 
had not thought it necessary to introduce any instance of man eminently virtuous 
as he would then have avoided mentioning such a ruffian as Brutus under that description. 
Mr. Belsham discovers in his “ Essays ” so much reading and thinking, and good compo- 
sition, that I regret his not having been fortunate enough to be educated a member of our 
excellent national establishment. Had he not been nursed in nonconformity, he probably 
would not have been tainted with those heresies (as I sincerely, and on no slight investiga- 
tion, think them) both in religion and politicks, which, while 1 read, I sun sure, with 
candour, I cannot read without offence. 

2 No. 8- — ’The very ^lace where 1 was fortunate enough to be introduced to the 
illustrious subject of this work, deserves to be particularly marked. I never pass by it 
without feeling reverence and regret. 
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acter; and J 2 |ins^. esteemed and_ lived in as easy 

witt any family which _he^iised^ to visi£ 
Mr. Davies recollected several of Johnson's remarkable say- 
ings, and was one of the best of the many imitators of his voice 
and manner, while relating them. He increased my impatience 
more and more to see the extraordinary man whose works I 
highly valued, and whose conversation was reported to be so 
peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on IMoriday the i6th of May, when I wa^ S.ittingjn 
Daviess, bacl^-parloux, after, having drunJiAea mth^him^nd 
Mrs- CavieSj Johnson unexpectedly came into the ^ and 

l^Ir.TDavies having perceived him through the glass-door in the 
room in w'hich we were sitting, advancing towards us, — he 
announced his aw’ful approach to me, somewhat in the manner 
of an actor in the part of Horatio, 'when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father's ghost, “ Look, my Lord, it 
comes.’” I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson”s 
figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
soon after he had published his Dictionary, in the attitude of 
sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation ; w^hich was the 
first picture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very 
kindly presented to me, and from which an engraving has been 
made for this wrork. Mr. Davies mentioned ^ and 

respectfully introduced niFtoTni^"~ I wgs mup.h agitatedj SindT 
recollecting his prejudice againsi^the Scotch, of which I had 
heard much, I said to Davies, “ Don't tell where I come from.” 
— “ From Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. ‘‘ Mr^Johnson, 
(said I) I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot Sel p it, ” 

I ^aih“' Ivilling'^ to ^ flatter myself that I meant this as lipit 
pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an 
humiliating abasement at the expence of my country. But 
however that might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky ; 
for with that quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, 
he seized the expression “ c ome from Scotland .” which I used 

S Mr. Murphy in his “Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson/* has given an 
account of this meeting considerably different from mine," I am persuaded without any 
conspousness of errour. His memory, at the end of near thirty years, has undoubtedly 
deceived him, and he supposes hiraself to have been present at a scene, which he 
probably heard inaccurately described by others. In my note very day^ in 

wMch I am confident I marked every thing material that passed, no mention is made of 
this gentleman ; and I am sure, that I should not have omitted one so well known in 
the literary world.^ It may easily be imagined that this my first interview with Dr. 
Johnson, with all its circumstances, made a strong impression on my mind, and would 
he registered with peculiar attention. 

[It is remarkable, that in the editions of Murphy's Life of Johnson, published 
subsequently to the appearance of this note, in 1791, he never corrected the misstatement 
here mentioned. — M.} v 
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in the sense of being of that country ; and, as if I had said that 
I had come away from it, or left it. retorted, 

is what^a y^X^great,many of your . countrymen cannot help/'” 
Thts^trbice stunned me^j, good^deal ; a nd whe n we ^h ad ^sat 
fiLmys3rnbra iitde!.emk%t”ras,§Snin^apprehen^e 
of w hat might come nex t. He then addressed mmselfto 
DaviesT"^Vhat do you think of Garrick ? He has refused 
me an order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full, and that an order would be worth three 
shillings.” Eager to take any opening to get into conversation 
with him, I ventured to say, “ O, Sir, I cannot ^ think Mr» 
Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you.” “Sir, (said he^, 
wdth a stern look,) I have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done ; and I know no right you have to talk to rne 
on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it was 
rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his old 
acquaintance and pupil. ^ I now felt myself much 
and began to thinks that the hope which I had lon^, indulged 
ofbbtaining his acquaintance was blast^. 
ifot my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution: 
uncommonly persevering, so rough a reception might 
deterred me for ever from making any further attempts. 
Fprtunately, hov7ever, I remained upon the held not 
discomfited ; and was soon rewarded by hearing some of his 
conversation, of which I preserved the following short minute, 
without marking the questions and observations by which it 
was produced. 

‘‘ People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine 
that an authour is greater in private life than other meri. 
Uncommon parts require uncommon opportunities for their 
exertion. 

In^barbiiXCaiS-,^ 00 ^ parts, ^.,is_ of real_cpns^- 

quencel"“*"Great strength or gr^t wisjdpm...is of. „Giiich^ value _to- 
an m^ividuaU^BuY in mQre 4 >pli§hed . kimea there are ..peopre4;a 
do eYer£ihhig‘fc)r .m^ey ; and then there are a number of 
other superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and 
rank, that dissipate men’s attention, and leave no extraordinary 
share of respect for personal and intellectual superiority. This 

1 Thai this was a momentary sally against Garrick there can be no donht ; for at 
Johnson’s desire he had, some years before, given a benefit-night at his^ theatre to this 
very person, by which she had got two hundred pounds, Johnson, indeed, ^on ail 
other occasions, v/hen I was in his company, pr aised ..ghsn 

1 once mentioned to him, It is observed, Sir" tfiaryou attack C*amck yourself, buSK 
will suffer nobody else to do it.” Johnson, (smiling) “ Why, Sir, that is true.” 
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is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality 
among mankind/^ 

“Sir, this book (‘The Elements of Criticism/ which he had 
taken up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some 
estimation, though much of it is chimerical/' 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary boldness 
attacked publick measures and the royal family, he said, “ I 
think he is safe from the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel ; 
and instead of applying to my Lord Chief Justice to punish 
him, I would send half a dozen footmen and have him well 
ducked." 

“ The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and 
helps to keep off the tedmm vitcs.. When a butcher tells you 
that his heart bleeds for his country ^ he has, in fact, no uneasy 
feeling/' 

“Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. 
Ridicule has gone down before him, and I doubt, Derrick is 
his enemy.^ 

“ Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun his 
character; but the moment his character gets up with him, it 
IS ail over." 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years afterwards, 
when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he said, “Well, but 
Derrick has now got a character that he need not run away from." 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his 
conversation, and regretted that I was drawn aw^ay from it by 
an engagement at another place. I had, for a part of the 
evening, been lef t alo ne with hi^ arid had ventured to make 
anpbseryatidn now and then, which he receiveci very civiuT^ ; 
ISO that I was satisfied that though there was a. roughness in hij 
'mariiibr, there was ho ill-nature in his dispositjj3ji» Davies 
followed me To the door, and when I complained to him a 
little of the hard blows which the great man had given me, he 
kindly took upon him to console me by saying, “ Don't be 
•uneasy. I can see he likes you very well." 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him if 
he thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson 
at his chambers in the Temple. He said I certainly might, 
and that Mr. Johnson would take it as a compliment. So on 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having been enlivened by the 
<witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and 

i Mr. Shendan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, where Derrick 
Master of the Ceremonies ; or, as the phrase is, King. 


was 
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Lloyd, with whom I had passed the morning, I boldly repaired 
to Johnson. His Chambers were on the first floor of No. i, 
Inner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an impression 
given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had 
been introduced to him not long before, and described his 
having found the Giant in his den ” ; an expression which, 
when I came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, I 
repeated to him, and he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by 
Dr. James Fordyce. At this time the controversy concerning 
the pieces published by Mr. James Macpherson, as transla- 
tions of^^Ossian, was at its height. Jqh^on h^d^ail,.alQ^ 
denied their authenticity ; ajgd, what was still more provoking 
td'lheir admirers, maintained that they had no merit. The 
subject having been mtroffuced" by 13r, T'ofd^ Blair, 

relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. 
Johnson whether he thought any man of a modern age could 
have written such poems? Johnson replied, “Yes, Sir, many 
men, many women, and many children.'^ Johnson at this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just published a 
Dissertation, not only defending their authenticity, but 
seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and Virgil ; 
and when he was afterwards informed of this circumstance, he 
expressed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce’s having suggested 
the topick, and said, “ I am not sorry that they got thus much 
for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to talk of a book, 
when the authour is concealed behind the door.’’ 

H e,. receiv ed me very . courteous! v ; but, it must be confessed, 
that his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of cloaths looked very 
rusty : he had on a little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head ; his shirt-neck and knees of his 
breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings ill drawn 
up ; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
But all^these^slqyenlyj) 3 r were forgotten the morn^nt 

that lie fiegan to talk. Sdme^ gentlemen, whom i “ do 1Sot 
recollect, were sitting with him ; and when they went away, I 
also rose ; but he said to me, “ Nay, don’t go.’’ — “ Sir, (said 
I), I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It to 

allow me to sit and hear you.’’ He seemed "jpleased with t^i s 
cqmplimOTtJ which I sincerely paid Him," and answered, “Sir, 
I am pbligeiC taI.ar%-n^^ have preserved 

the following short minute of what passed this day. 
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“ Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary 
deviation from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend 
Smart showed the disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his 
kneeSj.and saying his prayers in the street, or in any other 
unusual place. Now although, rationally speaking, it is greater 
madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are so many who do not praj^, that their under- 
standing is not called in question.” 

Concerning this ^ ppeL..^.ChristQpher Smart who 
was confined in a ^ mad-h ouse , he had, at another time, the 
fonowihg‘'‘“*'^T^r^atio^ with Dr. Burney. — Burney. *‘How 
does poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to recover ? ” Johnson. 

It seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle with the 
disease ; for he grows fat upon it.” Burney. Perhaps, Sir, 
that may be from want of exercise.” Johnson. “No, Sir; 
he has partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs 
in the garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he used for 
exercise to walk to tne alehouse ; but he was carried back 
again. 1 did not think he ought to be shut up. 
were not noxious to society. He insisted on people praying 
wTtErHiral'^nd"‘Fd as "fief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. 
Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I 
have no passion for it.” 

Johnson continued. ^‘Mankind have a great aversion to 
intellectual labour ; but even supposing knowledge to be easily 
attainable, more people would be content to be ignorant than 
would take even a little trouble to acquire it. 

“ The morality of an action depends on the motive from 

to a beggar with 

iStentionto^ his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the physical effect is good ; but, with respect 

to me, the action is very wrong. So, religious exki:c.i.ses. if g ot 

performed with an inten li QrLJtQ please^^ p. 

thosewho*^Sorra tffem from other 
motives, ‘ Verily they have their reward.' ” 

“The Christian religion has very strong evidences. It, 
indeed, appears in some degree strange to reason ; but in 
History we have undoubted facts, against which, in reason- 
ing i jprwri^ we have more arguments than we have for 
them; but then, testimony has great weight, and casts 
the balance. I would recommend to every man whose 
faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, — Dr. Pearson, — and Dr. 
Clarke.” 
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Talking of j3-arrick. he said, ‘‘ He ig, 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me to stay, 
which I did- 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in the 
afternoon, and seldom came home till two in the morning. 
took not think, it wrpng^ to live taus . 

and not make more use of his great talents. He owned it 

habit.' On reviewing, at the distance of many years, my 
joWhal this period, I^wmnjder how, at my first visit, I 
ventured to talk to him so freely, and^tHat he fedfejt’ 3 il^ 5 *^ 
mtrch indulg^ce, 

Before we parted, h e w^a s so good as tp„ promis^^^toHaic^r 
me "with his company one evening at ^my. lodgings : and, as ,I 
took'^myTeave, shook me cordially by theJhand. It is almost 
heedless' to add, that I felt no little elation at having now so 
happily established an acquaintance of which I had been so 
long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus minutely 
circumstantial, when it is considered that the acgua^ of 
p,r. ,■ Lo hn ^qn was, to me a most valuable acqumUfiSr ST3''lSd 
the foundation of whatever instruction and entertainment they 
may receive from my collections concerning the great subject 
of the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13 , at which 
time I recollect no part of his conversation, except that when 
I told him I had been to see Johnson ride upon three horses, 
he said, “ Such a man. Sir, should be encouraged ; for his 
performances shew the extent of the human power in one 
instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of the faculties of 
man. He shews what may be a,ttained by persevering^ appljqa- 
ti^n; 'mte may hope, that by giving as much 

application, although perhaps he may never ride three horses 
at a time, or dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert 
in whatever profession he has chosen to pursue.” 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and as ked-ff e 
why I did n ot co me. oftene r. toJiim. Trusting that I was now 
in^mT^gooS^ 'graces, I answered, that he had not given me 
much encouragement, and reminded him of the check I had 
received from him at our first interview. Poh, poh ! (said 
he, with a complacent smile,) never mind these things. CQ.iaP 
t o, me as oftea-a sjsa3.a,£aB. I to^.see jou.” 

iHiaalSxnt that his place of nequent resort was the Mitre 
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tavern in FIeet*street, where he loved to sit up latCj and I 
begged I might be allowed to pass an evening with him there 
soon, which he promised I should/' A few days afterwards I 
met him near Temple-bar, about one o’clock in the morning, 
and asked him if he would then go to the Mitre. “ Sir, (said 
he) it is too late ; they won’t let us in. But I’ll go with you 
another night with all my heart.” 

j ^evolud on of some importance in my plan of life hadjust 
taken place^^ for instead of '"procuring a commission in the 
fobt-feii ards , which"' was my “"own “inclihatioh, ~ 1 |^d, in com^ 
^ance^ith my'-'father's" wishes, ^^ed to study the^la w , and 
was“sbbh ‘tb set out Tor' Utrecht, To hear The” lectures of an 
eXceH^Hr-CMiian in that Uni^'ersity, and then to proceedjon 
rriy travels. Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. Johnson’s 
advice and instructions on the mode of pursuing my studies, I 
W’as at this time so occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated, 
by the amusements of London, that our next meeting was not 
till Saturday, June 25, when happening to dine at Clifton’s 
eating-house, in Butcher-row, I was surprised to perceive 
Johnson come in and take his seat at another table. The 
mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such houses in London, 
is well known to many to be particularly unsocial, as there is 
no Ordinary, or united company, but each person has his own 
mess, and is under no obligation to hold any intercourse with 
any one. A liberal and full-minded man, however, who l ove s 
to talk, will" bfealTTlirough this churlish and unsocial restraint. 
Johnson and an Irish gentleman got into a dispute concerning 
the cause of some part of mankind being black. “ Why, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) it has been accounted for in three ways : either 
by supposing that they are the posterity of Ham, who was 
cursed ; or that God at first created two kinds of men, one 
black and another white ; or that by the heat of the sun the 
skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter 
has been much canvassed among naturalists, but has never 
been brought to any certain issue.” What the Irishman said 
is totally obliterated from my mind ; but I remember that he 
became very warm and intemperate in his expressions : upon 
which Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When he had 
retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, by 
saying, He has a most ungainly figure, and an affectation of 
pomposity, unworthy of a man- of genius.” 

Johnson had not observed that I was ig, the roo m. I 
followed hTm/lidWever; and hFl^eea“T6"T£eern^ in the 
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evening a ^th^M itre. I called on him, and we went thither at 
nine. We had a good supper, and port \\ine, of which he 
then sometiiiTes^’^tfe The orthodox high-church 

sound of the Mitre, — the figure and manner of the celebrated 
Samuel Johnson, — the extraordinary power and precision^f 
his conversation, and the pride arising from finding myself 
admitted as his 'companion, produced a variety of sensati<ms, 
Sd a pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had exg r 
before experienced. I find in my Journal the following 
minute of our conversation, which, though it will give but a 
very faint notion of what passed, is, in some degree a valuable 
record ; and it will be curious in this view, as showing how 
habitual to his mind were some opinions -which appear in his 
works. 

Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a blopkhe^ ; but^by 
arrogalmgTo himself too much, he was in danger of losing 
that degree of estimation to which he was entitled, "^is 
friends gave out that he intended his birth-day Odes should be 
bad : but that was not the case, Sir ; for he kept them many 
months by him, and a few years before he died he shewed me 
one of them, with great solicitude to render it as perfect as 
might’' be, and I made some corrections, to which he was not 
very willing to submit. I remember the following couplet in 
allusion to the King and himself : 

‘ Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing. 

The lowly linnet loves to sing.’ 

Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wren 
sitting upon the eagle’s wing, and he had applied it to a linnet. 
Cibber^s familiar style, however, was better than that which 
Whitehead has assiimed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. 
Whitehead is but a little man to inscribe verses to players.’^ 

I did not presume to controvert this censure, which was 
tinctured with his prejudice against players, but I could not 
help thinking that a dramatick poet might with propriety pay 
a compliment to an eminent performer, as Whitehead has very 
happily done in his verses to Mr. Garrick. 

“ He^as^ot 

a teM^jimagination, pqr^ much command of worHsT The 
obscurity in which he has involved^ himself will not persuaHe 
" IS sublime." ' 't pKsl El e g y in a church-yard has aj^hg|3tpy 
s gl^^Son, drima ges. but I don’t like what are called Tiis great 
things. His ode which begins 
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‘ E.uin seize thee, ruthless King, 

Confusion on thy banners wait 1 ’ 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging into the 
subject all at once. But such arts as these have no merit, 
unless when they are original. We admire them only once ; 
and this abruptness has nothing new in it. We have had 
it often before. Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny 
Armstrong : 

‘ Is there ever a man in all Scotland, 

From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &c.’ 

And then, Sir, 

‘ Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.’ 

There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. You have 
no previous narration to lead you to it. — The two next lines in 
that Ode are, I think, very good : 

‘Though fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state ’ ” ^ 

Here let it be observ^ed, that ak^ugh his opinion of 
poetry was widely different from mine,'“and I believe from tt^t 
bT'“'most "men of tastg*^ by _whom it is with justice highly 
admired, there is certainly much absurdity in the clam£ur 
which has been raised, as if he had been culpably injuriou Q o 
ti^hferit of that bard, and had been actuated by e nv y. Alas 1 
yinittie short-sighted criticks, could Johnsots be envious of 
the talents of any of his contemporaries ? That his opinion 
orj this subject 'was what in private and in piiblick he uniformly 
expressed, regardless of what others might think, we may 
wonder, and perhaps regret ; but it is shallow and unjust to 
.charge him with expressing what he did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail myself 
of the opportunity which I fortunately had of consulting a sage, 
to hear whose wisdom, I conceived, in the ardour of youthful 
imagination, that men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intel- 
lectual improvement would gladly have resorted from distant 
lands; — I^^^edjny mind to him ingenuously, and gave him 

g reat_a tte3ttion- 

Xacknowledged, that though educated very strictly in the 
principles of religion, I had for some time been misled into a 

1 My friend Mr._ Malone, in his valuable comments on Shakspeare, has traced in that 
Ipreat poet the disjecta membra of these lines. 
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certain degree of infidelity; bnt that I was come now to a 
better way of thinking, and was fully satisfied of the truth of 
the Christian revelation, though I was not clear as to every 
point considered to be orthodox. Being at all tinies a curious 
examiner of the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised 
display of what had passed in it, he called to me with warmth, 
“ Gi ve. m.e .your band ; I have taken^a liking to you/^ He then 
began to descant upon the force of testimony, an3 the little 
we could know of final causes ; so that the objections of, why 
was it so ? or why was it not so ? ought not to disturb us : 
adding, that he himself had at one period been guilty of a 
temporary neglect of religion, but that it was not the result of 
argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, I was 
agreeably surprized when he expressed the following very liberal 
sentiment, which has the additional value of obviating an 
objection to our holy religion, founded upon the discordant 
tenets of Christians themselves : “ For ray part, Sir, I think ap 
Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree in the^^sentfal 
ax ^leg ^nd" that their differences are trivial, and rather pblifical 
than religious.” ” ^ 

“~We‘ talked of belief in ghosts. He said, “Sir, I make a 
distinction between what a man may experience by the mere 
strength of his imagination, and what imagination cannot 
possibly produce. Thus, suppose I should think that I saw a 
form, and heard a voice cry, ‘ J ohnson, you are a very wicked 
fellow, and unless you repent you will certainly be punished ; ^ 
my own unworthiness is so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore I 
should not believe that an external communication had been 
made to me. But if a form should appear, and a voice should 
tell me that a particular man had died at a particular place, 
and a particular hour, a fact which I had no apprehension of, 
nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with ail its circum- 
stances, should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should, 
in that case, be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence 
imparted to me.^^ 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fair state- 
ment of Johnson's way of thinking upon the question, whei|ier 
departed spirits are ever_p e ymitted....tQ^^p pe ,a^^^ th is world, o r 
in any way to «o.ne.rate upon human lif e. He has been ignor - 

aStly misrepresented as weakly credulous upon that subject; 

SniHTIEerSor^TBpugErTTSSr^ to disdaiiTanSTreat 
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with silent contempt so foolish a notion concerning my illus- 
trious friend, yet as I find it has gained ground, it is necessary 
to refute it that Johnson 

philosophical mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, 
as to make him submit his understanding to what was authenti- 
cally proved, though he could not comprehend why it was so. 
Being thus disposed, h e^as„JviUmg:. to, inquire into_ the trutl^ of 
anj^r^atioJX-jQf. supernatural agency^ a general belief of which 
has prevailed in all nations and ages. But_^^ far^wgs hojrom 
being^Xhe-^dupa..of. .implicit faith, that he examined the matt er 
with a jealous -attention, and no man was more ready to refute 
its falsehood, when . he had discovered it. Churchill in his 
'poem entitled “The Ghost,” availed fiimself of the absurd 
credulity imputed to Johnson, and drew a caricature of him 
under the name of “Pomposo,” representing him as one of 
the believers of the ston:^ of a _Ghasi m ^^ock-lan^^ which, in 
the year 1762, had gained very general cSdTT in London. 
Many of my readers, I am convinced, are to this hour u nder 
a«LJjmSSSiQ», that. Johnson was thus It 

will therefore surprize them a good deal w^Een mey are informed 
upon undoubted authority, that JohiisOjn^waa..j 3 aej 3 jL^ 
whom the im posture^. wa&detect ed. The story had become so 
popn!a^ that he thought it should be investigated; and in this 
research he was assisted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, the great detecter of impostures ; who 
informs me, that after the gentlemen who went and examined 
into the evidence were satisfied of its falsity, Johnson wrote 
in their presence an account of it, which was published in the 
news-papers and Gentleman's Magazine, and undeceived the 
world. ^ 

Our conversation proceeded. “ Sjr,_(said he,) 1 . arn. a friend 
to s^bpxdination, as most conducive to the happiness of 

1 The account was as follows : ** On the night of the ist of February, many gentlemen 
eminent for their rank and character^ Tvere, by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. 
Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, assembled at his house, for the examination of the noises supposed 
io be made by a departed spirit, for the detection of some enormous crime. 

“About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber in which the girl, supposed to 
be disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper caution, been put to bed by several ladies. 
They sat rather more than an hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they 
interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the strongest terms, any knowledge or 
belief of fraud. 

“ The supposed spirit had before publickly promised, by an affirmative knock, that it 
would attend one of the gentlemen into the vault under the church of St. John, Clerken- 
well, where the body is deposited, and^ give a token of her presence there, by a knock 
apon her coffin ; it was therefore determined to make this trial of the existence or veracity 
of the supposed spirit. 

“ 'Wffiile they were enquiring and deliberating, they were summoned into the girl's 
chamber by some ladies who were near her bed, and who had heard knocks and scratches. 
^Tien the gentlemen entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like a mouse upon 
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soc iety . Theije is a reciprocal pleasure in governing and bemg 
gov^ned.” » — 

DrTGoldsmith is one of the first men we now have as an 
authour, and he is a very worthy man too. fie has been loose 
in his principles, but he is coming right.’’ 

I mentioned i>.Iallet’s tragedy of Elvira/’ which had beem 
acted the preceding winter at Drury-lane, and that the Honour- 
able x^ndrew Erskine, Mr. Dempster, and myself, had joined 
in writing a pamphlet, entitled “Critical Strictures” against it,^ 
That the mildness of Dempster’s disposition had, however^ 
relented; and he had candidly said, “We have hardly a right 
to abuse this tragedy ; for bad as it is, how vain should either 
of us be to write one not near so good.” Johnson. “Why 
no, Sir; this is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy? 
though you cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter 
who has made you a bad table, though you cannot make a 
table. It is not your trade to make tables.” 

When I talked^ to him of the paternal estate to whic h I wa s 
heix,lie s^d, “ Sifnp“ me" tell youTt^^ 

lord, whe^ you have^2ttgigb6|^t^ . jiepend^. Cupo D 
you^ and attached to you, is, perhaps as high a situatio n' s 
h umM lty catD arriv e, a t. A merchant upon the" "Chahge^^f 
London, ' with a hundred thousand pounds, is nothing ; an 
English Duke, with an immense fortune, is nothing : he has 
no tenants who consider themselves as under his patriarchal 
care, and who will follow him to the field upon an emer- 
gency.” 

His^notioiL oL-the dignity of Scotch.Jandlor d had be m 
formed upon what he had heard of the Highland "C hiefs ; for 
itlsTorig since a lowland landlord has been so curtailed in his 

her back, and was required to hold her hands out of bed. From that time, though the 
spirit was very solemnly required to manifest its existence by appearance, by inipressioia 
on the hand or body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or any other agency, no 
evidence of any preternatural povyer was exhibited. 

** The Spirit was^ then very seriously advertised that the person to whom the promise 
was made of striking^ the cofhn, was_ then about to visit the vault, and that the per- 
formance of the promise was then claimed. The company at one o'clock went into the 
church, and the gentleman to whom the promise was made, went with another into 
the vault. The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, but nothing more 
than silence ensued ; the person supposed to be accused by the spirit, then went dov/rs 
with several others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their return they examined the 
girl, but could draw no confession from her. Between two and three she desired and 
was permitted to go home with her father. 

“ It is, therefore, the opinion of the tyhole assembly, that the child has some art of 
making or counterfeiting a particular noise, and that there is no agency of any higher 
cause.” 

1 The Critical Review, in which Mallet himself sometimes wrote, characterised this 
pamphlet as “the crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self-conceit.” There being thus 
three epithets, we the three autbouxs had a humourous contention how each should be 
appropriated. 
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feudal authority, that he has little more influence over his 
tenants than an English landlord; and of latg^_yeaj;:a.JiiQS^ 
^he Highland Chiefs^haye destroyed^ by means too well knoj^a, 
the 'Princely ^ power which they once enjoyed7‘ 

"ffs proceeded : ^*^Your going abroad^Sir, and breaking off 
idle habits, may be of great importance to you.^ I would go 
where there are courts and learned men. There is a good deal 
of Spain that has not been perambulated. I would have you 
go thither. A man of inferiour talents to yours may furnish us 
with useful observations upon that country.’’ His supposing 
me, at that period of life, capable of writing an account of my 
trar-els that ’would deserve to be read, elated me not a little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether this faithful detai l 
o£his frankness^ complacency, and kindness to a ]^^ng,mS^ 
strahgef'and a Scotchman,. ffl5t refute the unjust opinion 
of his^ general demea1 ^u ^"""^ir" occasional 
reproof of folly, impudence, or impiety, and even the^udd^n 
sallies o f h is constitutional irritability of tenip^r, v/hich have 
been preserved Tor the poignancy of their wit, have produced 
that opinion among those who have not considered that such 
instances, though collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small yolume, 
and read over in a few hours, 'were, in fact, scattered through a 
long series of years : years, in which his time was chiefly spent 
in instructing and delighting mankind by his writings and 
conversation, in acts of piety to God, and good-will to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired much 
knowledge, and asked his advice as to my studies. He said. 
Don’t talk of study now. I will give you a plan ; but it will 
require some time to consider of it.” “It is very good in you 
(I replied,) to allow me to be with 5 ’’ou thus. Had it been 
foretold to me some years ago that I should pass an evening 
with the authour of the Rambler, how should I have exulted ! ” 
What I then expressed was sincerely from the heart. Pie was 
satisfied that it was, and cordially answered, “ Sir, I am glad 
we have met. I hope we shall pass many evenings and morn- 
ings too, together.” We finished a couple of bottles of port, 
and sat till between one and two in the morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the account of 
Te|;gj»adb^^ by the Reverend George Graham, of 

Eton College. The subject of this beautiful poem was par- 
ticularly interesting to Johnson, who had much experience of 
^Uhe conflict of opposite principles,” which he describes as 
The co.nte,n.txon between pleasure and virtue , a struggle which 
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v/ill always be continued while the present system of nature 
shall subsist; nor can history or poetry exhibit more than 
pleasure triumphing over virtue, and virtue subjugating 
pleasure.” 

As Dr. ^Oliver ^Goldsmith will frequently appear in this 
narrativeT”! shall endeavour to make my readers in some 
degree acquainted with his singular character. He was a 
n ative of Irelan d, and a contemporary witk.„Mr,^ur kje._ fi t 
College, _Dub2n, buL-iii31i^Lihen..=give-*much.p^ 
oCfuture celebrityc.^ He, hovrever, observed to Mr. Malone, 
that “ though he made no great figure in rnathematicks, which 
■was a study in much repute there, he could turn an Ode of 
Horace into English better than any of them.” He afterwards 
stu died ^ physick sX Edin burg h, ar^upon the Cont inent : and 
i have been informed” was enabled"^ to pursue his travels on 
foot, partly by demanding at Universities to enter the lists as a 
disputant, by which, according to the custom of many of them, 
he was entitled to the premium of a crown, when luckily for 
him his challenge was not accepted ; so that, as I once 
observed to Dr. Johnson, he pas^a. ge.,,t hm ygh 

Europ e He then came to "^nglaiid, and was employed 
successively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, a 
corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for a news- 
paper. He had sagacity .enQug h..„t o, cultiva te assiduousl y th e 

a- nd. his ^cultie„sJ . ^SIJ^^^Qually 
e nlarged bjy ^the contemplation of such a m g^e l. To me and 
manyjp^Kers^ that Jie .^tudi ously^o pied the manner 
of_2otos^n,_Jhough,^ indeed, ,upon,^a smaller scalg . 

At tSis time' r think he had published nothing with his name, 
though it was pretty generally known that one Dr. Goldsmith 
was the authour of “ An Enquiry into the present State of polite 
Learning in Europe,” and of “The Citizen of the World,” a 
series of letters supposed to be written from London by a 
Chinese. 2 Njo^-.m^a lhad^^ aLC^LJlLsTiayiiig, witl^r^e 
ad vantage. ■aSu^a-AVii&er. whatever .liter ary a cq uisitions ^ he_made. 

Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit'^^ ETJ^ . mind"! resembl ed a. 

1 [Goldsmith got a premium at a Christmas examination in Trinity College* Dublin, 
which I have seen.~KEARNEV.] 

[A premium obtained at the Christmas examination is generally more honourable than 
any other, because it ascertains the person who receives it to be the first in literary merit- 
At the other exami nations, the person thus distinguished may be onl^ the second in 
merit ; he who has previously obtained the same honorary reward, sometimes receiving a 
written certificate that he was the best answerer, it being a rule that not more than one 
premium should be adjudged to the same person in one year. See ante^ p. 193.^ — M.j 

2 [He had also published in 1759, “ The Bee, being Essays on the most interesting 
subjects.” — M.3 

S See his Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. Johnson. 
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fertile^ but thin^ soil. l ^here..Laras.. a, quick, but^not^^ a strong 
Ve gSatibn. of ^atever ^ chanced to. ^ 

deep root cquld^be atmck. The oak of the forest did ng t 
grow^^l hej e^:" but the elegant shrubbery and .ihe iragraijt 
pTffefre appearedrih "gay .auccesshon.* It has been generally 
circulated and believed that he was a mere fool in conversa- 
tion ; ^ but, in truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He 
had, no doubL, a , more^lhan. common share qf^thaL-..bu2xy»jQf 
ideas which we^often hnd in his country and which some- 
times"^b3uces"a laughable confusion in expressing them. He 
was very much what the French call //// htourdi^ and from 
vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever^e 
w^ he frequently, tallved car ele^ly without knowledge o£jhe 
sublet, or even without thoj^ht. His person was short, his 
countenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment that 
scholjff. a’wkwardly affecting the easy gentlenim Those whp^ 
were in any way distinguished* excited envy ip l^n^’to so 
ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies ^ with their 
mother on a tour in France, he was seriously angry that more 
attention was paid to them than to him; and once at the 
exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, when those who sat 
next him observed with what dexterity a puppet was made to 
toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have such praise, 
and exclaimed with some warmth, ‘‘Pshaw 1 I can do it better 
myself.” ^ 

Fie, I am afraid, had no settled syst em of ^y sort, so t hat 
must nipibe^,_gtncLly^C|uti^^ %LluCaffecti(^ 

wer^^d^aad^generqgs*^a he had money he gave^f 

His^desire^ of consequence 

’ over his.. ^tlenS ca:^ rC6 ,.truJth. - When he beg^o 

ri»e mfOrtiofrce, Fe said he had a brother who was Dean of 


“ for shortness called Noll, 

I Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll." 

frequently heard Goldsmith talk warmlv 
of the pleasure of being hked, and observe how hard it would be if literary excel iLire 
should preclude a man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it often did from the 
envy v-mich attenaed it ; and therefore Sir Joshua was convinced that he was intentionallv 
more absurd, in order to lessen himself in social intercourse, trusting that his character 
•A^ould be sufficiently supported by his work. If it indeed was his intentio^n to 
absurd in company, he often very successful. But with due deference to^Sir 

Joshua sii^enuity, I think the conjecture too refined. ucicience to bir 

other t? Colonel Bunbury, Esq. and he 
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Duriianij' a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how 
he should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard it. He 
boasted to me at this time of the power of his pen in com- 
maBding money, which I believe was true in a certain degree, 
though in the instance he gave he was by no means correct. 
He told me that he had sold a np>vel for four hundred pousads, 
TB 1 ^was'‘“his Vicar of Wakefield.” Sut Johnson informed 
me, that he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and 
prme was sixty pound^. ‘‘And, Sir, (said he,) a sufficient price 
tod, when it was sold; for then the fame of Goldsmith had 
not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his ‘ Traveller ; ^ and 
the bookseller had such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, 
that he kept the manuscript by him a long time, and did not 
publish it till after the ‘ Traveller ^ had appeared. Then, to be 
sure, it was accidentally worth more money.” 

Mrs. Piozzi ^ and Sir John Hawkins® have strangely mis- 
stated the history of Goldsmith's situation and Johnson's 
friendly interference, when this novel was sold. I shall give it 
authentically from Johnson’s own exact narration : 

“ I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith 
that he w^as in great distress, and as it was not in his power to 
come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as 
possible. J sent him..a guinea, an d promised to con^ to him: 
di rectly . I accordingly went as soon as I was d res t," andT founS. 
than 11s landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he 
was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a 
glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which 
he might be extricated. He then told me that he ha d a n ovel 
ready for the pr.^_SjLywhi£h^ produc"e^°°"^°°°mHZ^ ToQ!ced irit o 
.-me rit ; told the landlady I should soon return, 
to a.hQo ksjsllert Solii it_for sixty pounds . I 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he discEargedThis rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him 
so ill.” ^ 

3 - I am willing to hope that there may have been some mistake as to this anecdote, 
though I had it from a dignitary of the church. Dr. Isaac Goldsmith, bis near relation, 
was Dean of Cloyne, in 1747. 

Anecdotes of Johnson, p. up. 

3 Dife of Johnson, p. 420. 

4 It may hot be improper to annex here hlrs. Piozzi’s account of this transaction, in her 
own words, as a specimen of the extreme inaccuracy with which all her anecdotes of Dr, 
Johnson are related, or rather discoloured and distorted, “ I have forgotten the year, 
but it could scarcely, I think, be later than 1765 or 1:766, that he was called a^rujftly 

frcm our kotise after dinner, and returning in a&oui three hours, said he had been with 

VOL. I. I 
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My next meeting wkh Johnson was on Friday the ist of 
July, when be and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. 
1 was before this time pretty well acquainted with G oldsmi th, 
who was one of the_ ^br igcht est ornaments ^ the J<^T3SQman 
school. GQtdimTtfi^^s"^res DectSL'lattacjbiS^-^^ .SS 

their at ^ own Jite rary , reputation 

SO. jx iuqh as. to ^excite a vain desire of 
cbmpetiffon"“wrth\^^^ great\Mg^r. “““lie ■'had increased my 
SSaTratidii of the goodness of Johnson's heart, by incidental 
remarks in the course of conversation, such as, 'when 1 
mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he entertained under his roof, 
He is poor an d^hQ;3^^s4- 

T qSns^ T^"a53"'when I wondered that? he -was very kind to a 
man of whom I had heard a very bad character, “ He is now 
beconie.,m i^e^^ that insures the protectioii of jfo^n^?' 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I suppose 
from an affectation of paradox, that knowledge was not 
desirable on its own account, for it often was a source of 
unhappiness,'' Johnson. ‘"Why, Sir, that knowledge may in 
some cases produce unhappiness, I allow. But, upon the 
whole, knowledge, per se, is certainly an object which every 
man 'would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he may not take 
the trouble necessar}’’ for attaining it.” 

Dr. |ohn Cam pbell, the celebrated political and biographical 

share, pf ima2na;^n. His 
^ermippus Redivivus ' is very entertaining, as an account of 
the Hermetick philosophy, and as furnishing a curious history 
of the extravagances of the human mind. If it were merely 
imaginary, it would be nothing at all. Campbell is not always 
ri.Qidly care ful of^rnth iryns conversation ; but I donoTB'eliWe 
IS aiiy'^ing of this carelessness“in his books. Campbell 
y pfid a pio us man. I am afraid he has not been in 

the ^inside of a churcE^lbr many years ; ^ but he never passes a 

sn enraged authour, whose landlady pressed him for payment within doors, while the 
bailiffs beset him without ; that he was driKkzng- himse^ drunk with Madeira, to drown 
care, and fretting over a novel, which, when JinUhed, was to be his u>hole Jbrtufie^ but he 
ccuid not get it dons jor distraction^ nor could he step out of doors to offer it for sale. 
Mr. Johnson, therefore, sent away the bottle, and went to the bookseller, recommending 
the perform >nce, and desirtng some immediate reiiey; W'hich when he brought back to the 
writer, he called the •woman of the house directly to partake of punch and pass their 
sztne in merriment.** Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, p. 119 . 

^ I am inclined to think that ke was misinformed as to this circumstance. 1 own I am 
jealous for my worthy friend Dr. John Campbell. For though Milton could without remorse 
absent himself from public worship, 1 cannot. On the contrary, I have the same habitual 
impressions, upon my mind, with those of a truly venerable Judge, who said to Mr. 
Langton, ** Friend Langton, if 1 have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel myself 
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church without pulling off his hat. This shews that he has 
good principles. I u^ed _^to go prett]^ often to. ^CampbelVs on_a 
Sunday' evening till ,3[,i>egan to consider that the shoals of 
Scotchm^ vfho flocked. about him mighi pFobahly sa y^ ^wEen 
any thing of mine was well done, " Ay, ay, he ha^ leamt this of 
Cawmell ! ’ ” 

He talkec^very contemptuously of Churchiirs pQ eti~y , o bsep r- 
^ a teafpqmryjchtfen Yrom _its audacity 

m aSusea, and being fllled with living names'^ l:B¥fririwouT3''"^^ 
into oblivion.” I venture^^ Jo jhint that.,_he was_.,naLp.uit.e ,a , fair 

-Attacked., hm^viglen^ Johnson, 
*'^Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. He did not attack me 
violently till he found I did not like his poetry ; and his attack 
on me shall not prevent me from continuing to say what I think 
of him, from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to resent- 
ment. No, Sir, I cabled Jhe^ellpw a bjgckhe Ad. al fl jst , , will 

ca.iI him a blockheQ^tS.t'' I will acknowledge thaTt 

have a better opinion of him now, than I once had ; for he has 
shewn more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is a tree 
that cannot produce good fruit : he only bears crabs. But, Sir, 
a tree that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree 
which produces only a few.” 

In this depreciat ion of Churchiirs poe^y I could not agree 
with^EmT^ It iTveryTfub that'“th‘^greafest~paft" of it Ts 
tbpicS^f the day, on w'hich account, as it brought him great 
fame and profit at the time, it must proportionably slide out of 
the publick attention as other occasional objects succeed. But 
Chtmchill ^ had_,extra prdi iiap' vigour both of^ thought an d_ expres - 
Sion . His portraits of the pla 5 ’’ers will ever'lSe” valuable to the 
true lovers of the drama ; and his strong caricatures of several 
eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten by the curious. 
Let me add, that there are in his works many passages which 
are of a general nature; and his “Prophesy of Famine” is 
a poem of no ordinary merit. It is, indeed, falsely injurious 
to Scotland ; but therefore may be allowed a greater share of 
invention. 

Bonneil Thornton had just published a burlesque “ Ode on 
St. Cecilia's day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz. the 


«asy.’* a sincerel y religious Lord Macartney, who is eminent for 

bis variety oT talents, and knew him well, told me, 

that when he called on him in a morning, he found him reading a chapter in the Greek 
New Testament, which he informed his Lordship was his. constant practice. The quantity 
of Dr. Campbell's composition is almost incredible, and hia..dri,'bf>ys..,hrough him...,iaj:ir e 
WBfxSts, Dr. Toseph Warton told me that johnson said of him. Is 
mat ever ^azed, the'comfeon ol iitttrsSiSPiir"""'’'^'" "■"* 
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salt-box, the Jews-harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum- 
stmm or hurdy-gurdy, Johnson praised its humour, and 

seemed much diverted with it He repeated the following 
passage : 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 

With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. ” ^ 

I mentioned the periodical paper called ‘‘ T he Connoisseu r/^ 
He said it wanted matter. — No doubt it haii.,i iQt. the dee p 
t hinking of TQh j35cm-'&..-wiitmg&. But surely it has i ustMews^j^ 
t he sprightly manner. His opinion of 

The World was not much higher than of The Connoisseur. 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in which I 
am obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conversation at this period. In 
the early part of my acquaintance with him, I was so wrapt in 
admiration of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and so little 
accustomed to his peculiar mode of expression, that I found it 
extremely difficult to recollect and record his conversation with 
its genuine vigour and vivacity. In progress of time, when my 
mind was, as it were, strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian 
(Ether, I could with much more facility and exactness, carry in 
my memory and commit to paper the exuberant variety of 
his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams,^ as she was then called, though 
she did not reside with him in the Temple under his roof, but 
had lodgings in Bolt-court, Fieet-streec, had so much of his 
attention, that he every night drank tea with her before he went 
home, however late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a proof of his 
regard for her, but of his own unwillingness to go into solitude, 
before that unseasonable hour at which he had habituated 
himself to expect the oblivion of repose. Dr* Goldsmith, being 
a privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 
calling to me with an air of superiority, like that of an esoterick 

^ [In 1769 I set for Smart and Newberry, Thornton’s burlesque Ode, on St. Cecilia's day. 
It was jjerformed at Ranelagh in masks, to a very crowded audience, as I was told ; for I 
then resided in Norfolk. Beard sung the salt-box song, which was admirably accompanied 
on that instrument by Brent, the Fencing master, and father of Miss Brent, the celebrated 
singer ; Skeggs on the broom-stick, as bassoon ; and a remarkable performer on the Jaws- 
harp, — “ Buzzing twangs the iron IjTre.” Cleavers were cast in bell metal for this entertain- 
ment. All the performers of the old woman’s Oratory, employed by Foote, were, 1 believe, 
employed at Ranelagh, on this occasion. — Burney.] 

2 [See p, X33. This lady resided in Dr- Johnson’s house in Gough-square from 
about 1753 to 1758 ; and in that year, on his removing to Gray s Inn, she went into lodgings. 
At a subsequent loeriod, she again became an inmate with Johnson, in Johnson's-court 
— hU] 
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over an exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity, I go to see 
Miss Williams,” I confess, I then envied him this mighty 
privilege, of which he seemed so proiid ; but it was not long 
oefore I obtained the same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5 th of July, I again visited Johnson* He 
told me he had looked into the poems of a pretty voluminous 
writer, hlr. (now Dr.) John Ogilvie, one of the Presbyterian 
ministers of Scotland, which had b-tely come out, but could find 
no thinking in them. Boswell. Is there not imagination :a 
them, Sir ? ” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, there is in them what was 
imagination, but it is no more img-gination in Mm, than sound 
is sound in the echo. And his diction too is not his own. We 
have long ago seen white-roMd innocence, and /lower-bespangled 
m.eadsP 

Talking o f Lond on, he observed, ‘^Sir, if you wish to have 
a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not be 
satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, but must 
survey the innumerable little lanes and courts. It is not in the 
showy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human 
habitations which are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.” — I have often amused myself 
with thinking how different a place London is to different 
people. They, whose narrcw minds are contracted to the 
consideration of some one particular pursuit, view it only 
through that medium. A politician thiiiks of it merely as the 
seat of government in its different departments ; a grazier, as a 
vast market for cattle ; a mercantile man, as a place where a 
prodigious deal of business is done upon ’Change ; a dramatick 
enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatrical entertainments ; a 
man of pleasure, as an assemblage of taverns, and the great 
emporium for ladies of easy virtue. But the intellectual man 
struck with Jp comprehendiiig^^ the ywh ole of^ humanm^ 
its variety, Thi^ofitemplation of whach IsThexhausti p ^ 
T!3n“W^d^esda“y7'Jiny15,lie^ engaged ‘to “sup ^with me at 
my lodgings in Dovming-street, W^estrainster. But on the 
preceding night my landlord having behaved very rudely to me 
and some company who were with me, I had resolved not to 
remain another night in his house. I was exceedingly uneasy 
at the awkward appearance I supposed I should make to 
Johnson and the other gentleman whom I had invited, not 
being able to receive them at home, and being obliged to order 
supper at the Mitre. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. He laughed, and said, 
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** Consider, Sir, how insignificant this will appear a twelvemonth 
hence/^ — Were this consideration to be applied to most of the 
little vexatious incidents of life, by which our quiet is too often 
disturbed, it would prevent many painful sensations. I have 
tried it frequently with good effect. ‘‘There is oothmg 
(continued he) in this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall be 
better at the Mitre/’ I told him that I had been at Sir John 
Fielding's oitice, complaining of my landlord, and had been 
informed, that though I had taken my lodgings for a year, I 
might, upon proof of his bad behaviour, quit them when I 
pleased, without being under an obligation to pay rent for any 
longer time than while I possessed them. The fertility of 
Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small a matter 
as this. “Why, Sir, (said he,) I suppose this must be the law, 
since you have been told so in Bow-street. But, if your land- 
lord could hold you to your bargain, and the lodgings should 
be yours for a year, you may certainly use them as you think 
fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two iife-guardnien upon him ; 
or you may send the greatest scoundrel you can find into your 
apartments ; or you may say that you want to make some 
experiments in natural philosopiiy, and may burn a large 
quantity of assafoetida in his house.” 

I had as my gue-ts this evening at the Mitre tavern, Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an 
Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable company I was obliged 
to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie,^ who was 
desirous of being m company with my illustrious friend, while 
I in my turn, was proud to have the honour of shewing one of 
my countrymen upon what easy terms Johnson permitted me 
to live with him. 

Gold s mith, as usual, endeavou red , wijh too much eagerness, 
to "S^zW /an d,. disputed very warmly w i tlT* J b'hTnVoh^gatnsOfie 
well loiowD maxim of t he, Bri tish 

" no wrong j ” amrming, that, “ what was morally false could 
lioTBe^ponacally true ; and as the King might, in the exercise 
of his regal power, command and cause the doing of what was 
wrong, it certainly might be said, in sense and in reason, that 
he could do wrong.” Lqhnsq n. “ 5ir, you are to consider, 
our , .q£ailstitut ion._, ac cording t o its tme principles, th^ 

Tlie Northern bard iiieiuioned page 261, When I asked Dr. Johnson's permissioia 
£0 introduce him, he oblig-jniily agreed ; adding, however, with a sly pleasantry, bat he 
must give us none of his poetry.” It is reinarkable that Johnson and Churchill, however 
much they differed in other points, a.4 reed on this subject. See Churchill’s "Journey.” 
It IS, however, but justice to Dr- Ogilvie to observe, that his “ Day of Judgment has no 
mcoQsiderabie share of merit. 
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headp^ he is supreme: he.Js above every thin^, and 
there is nb power ^ by which he^can be tried. T her efore, it is^ 
Sir, that* we ^ hold the Kii^ can ^dp no ^wrongj that "whatever 
may happen to be %Trong in governmenfmah^nbt be above our 
reach, by being ascribed to fvlajesty. Redress is always to be 
had^ against oppressig©, by punishing the Immediate^ agents. 
The^Kiggj though he should command, cannot force a Judge 
to condemn a man unjusilsL; therefore it is the Judge w^om 
we prosecute and punish. Politica l institutions are formed 
^qn_^the consideration _ of what will raostTrequcntly toiki 
good of the whoje. although now and then exceplions 
o^^*. Thus it is beUer _ in ^general that_ a nation^ should -ha.v_q_a 
supreme legislative power, although it^ may^at times^ be abu sed . 
And then, 'Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse he 
enoTfneus^ N^aturc will rise up^ and claiming her original rights^ 
overturn a corrupt political system P I mark this animated 

sentence vrith peculiar pleasure, as a.^Qble Jnstance of that 
tralj^dignihed^ sphit of f reed om M 

h earC tSouSh lie was charged with slavish tenets by superficial 
observers ; because Jhe „ was at tipnes indignant Vg^in^ t tha t 

love of freedom, that unr ujy 
re stles sness which is haconsistent with the stabief!aitth(katyjaf 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with great fervour, 
struck me exceedingly, and stirred my blood to that pitch of 
fancied resistance, the possibility of which I am glad to keep 
in mind, but to which I trust I never shall be forced. 

Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an Historian ; 
for in historical composition, all the greatest powers of the 
human mind are quiescent. He has facts ready to his hand j 
so there is no exercise of invention. Imagination is not re- 
quired in any high degree ; only about as much as is used in 
theTower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and 
colouring, will fit a man for the task, if be can give the 
application which is necessary.^’ 

“ Bayle^s Dicti onary is a very useful work for those to co nsu lt 
who Jo veTt^ 
l ove^o sE’^ 

Talking of the emment jp±era.in.^.ueen An ne^s^jreign, he 
observed, I think l ^rT^b iithnot the first man amorig them. 
He was th ^most -universal g enius, being an excellent physician, 
a man of deep learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. 
Addison was, to be sure, a aireat rna n ; hi ff -..J barning ,_^was not 
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profound ; bjjt his^ jnprality. ,his huniour^^^ and his elegance of 
siting, set him very_high.’^ 

STr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the lopick of 
his conversation the praises of his native country. He began 
%vith saying, that there was verj' rich land around Edinburgh. 
Goldsmith, who had studied physick there, contradicted this, 
very untruly, vrith a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by 
this, hlr. Ogilvie then took a neiv ground, where, I suppose, 
he thought himself perfectly safe ; for he observed, that Scot- 
land had a great many noble wild prospects. J^h^sok. I 
believe, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, has noble 
wild prospects ; and Lapland is remaikable for prodigious 
noble wild prcspects. But, Sir, let me tell you u^the „ no bles t 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees,-' is..., the ^ hjgh rp^ d 
that ""leads him to England!” This unexpected and pointed 
sally ‘ produced a roar orapplause. After.:«all, hojyg^r, those 
w’ho admire the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot deny it 
CaTedonia. 

^'On*Saturday, July 9, I found Johnson surrounded with a 
numerous levee, buc have not preserved any part of his con- 
versation. On the 14th %ve had another evening by ourselves 
at the IMitre. It happening to be a very rainy night, I made 
some common-place observations on the relaxation of nerves 
and depression of spirits which such weather occasioned;^ 
adding, however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. 
Johnson, who, as we have already seen, denied that the 
temperature of the air had any influence on the human frame, 
answered, with a smile of ridicule, Why, }’es, Sir, it is good 
for vegetables, and for the animals who eat those vegetables, 
and for the animals who eat those animals.” This observation 
of his aptly enough introduced a good supper; and I soon 
forgot, in Johnson’s company, the influence of a moist 
atmosphere. 

Feeli n g. mys elf no^ quite at ease as his companion, AhQi^h 
I hpA ^all , possible" reverehcef for 1iim“ T ^expres sed^ ^ regret, that 
I cppld not be sa easy with my father, though he was not m uc h 
oideLtlcan Johnson, and^cgrtainlyboweyer respectable had npt 
more learning and greater abilities to depress me.'^ 1 asked him 
the reason of this. Johnson. Bif, llim a man of 

the world. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree, the 
colour of thevrorld as it moves along. Your father is a Judge 

^ [Johnson would suSer none of his friends to fill up chasms in conversation with 
remarks on the weather; Let us not talk of the w^eather." — B uknetc.! 
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in a remote part of the island, and all his notions are taken 
from the old world- Besides, Sir, there must always be a 
struggle betweeji, a father and son, while pne aims at power 
andme other at independ^<^/’ I said, I was afrai d my father 
woul d force me to be a "lawyer. J yoxT rieeT 
not Be'^ afraid ^of his forcing“yon“^ be a laborious practising 
lawyer; that is not in his power. For as the proverb says, 

‘ One man may lead a horse to the water, but tw'enty cannot 
make him drink.* He may be displeased that you are not 
what he v,dshes you to be ; but that displeasure will not go far. 
If ,muclx la_iT is necessary 

f 0 i«jGL„jmarL of proper!^ and_ then endeavours to get yo u into 
Parliament, he is quite in the^ righL** 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the exce]*^nce of rhyme 

Dj, Adam Sm ith, in his lectures upon composilion, when I 
studied under him in the College of Glasgow, had maintaine d 
d^^sam^e_QpiDion„_strenaoiisly, and I repeated some of his 
arguments. JgE>:aa57. ''‘Sir, I was once in company with 
Smith, amd we did not take to each other ; but had I. .knQ.w n 
that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me he does, I sh ould, 
hav^ HUGGEoTiir^* 

"'‘T'al kihg'of thps^ who denied the truth .of Chiiatianityv^e 
samT** easy to' be* on the negative side. If a man 

were now to"^d.ehy that there is salt upon the table, you could 
not reduce him to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little 
further. I deny that Canada is taken, a nd I can support my 
d^ial_by„_pretty goocI”^figu men i srf‘"'T Ee French are““a"‘^uchi 
more numerous people than we : and it is not likely that they 
would allow us to take it. ‘ But th e ministry have assure d u s., 
in all the formality of the Gazette, that " it i s jak^h.* — Very true. 
B ut the m inistry have put us to an enormous expence by th e 
war in Anierma“ it is their " interest th at we 
havegoL^somethirg for ‘ But the fact is conffrmed 

Sy^ousands of men wHd were at the taking of it,* — Ay, but 
these men ha.ye still more interest in deceiving us. They don’t 
want that you should think the French have beat them, but 
that they have beat the French. Now suppose you should go 
over and find that it really is taken, that would only satisfy 
yourself ; for when you come home we will not believe you. 
We will say, you — Y eV.Bixy..n^wdi h 

al f these^p lausible obj ection s, ye have no doubt that Canada 
i s really ours. ^ch IsTthe w^eigh tJyl^Qinmon testimony. 
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IJmv much ^ stronger^ _are _ the evidences^- of- the. . Ciiristian 
religion?^’ 

““"*^dleness is a disease which musl be combated ; but I would 
not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. I 
myself haxe never persisted in any plan for two days together. 
A^man ought to read just as inclination leads him ; for what 
he reads as a task will do him little good. A young man 
should read m e hours in a day, and so may acquire a great 
deal of knowledge.*' 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity like his 
own, reading witiiout a regular plan may be beneficial ; though 
even such a man must submit to it, if he v/ould attain a full 
understanding of any of the sciences. 

To such a .decree ..of„ unr. e.straieed frankness .U eii^h^-Liojv 
accustomed me, that in the.jiQuxseLxd...tMs^„ex of 

OTe^u oi ero us " "re rtecEions v/nich had_.been thrown out against 
E Tni '‘p Jr^^ Ct ^Uirn c 'oT" h is'lfgypr- g"" acceole „ct_.i ^ peiislb iT T^ Eli 

present ^iajestv. Sir, fsaid he, with a hefsrty laugh,) 

!tTs*aTiii^:> foolish noise :oat they m ake. ^ I 
oT ' ^ p 'CmsTbh'as' a Teward"v^=hld^hasJ5e^ tb vOiigbt dueAo...p ? J 
literary mg^i t ; and tHut 1 ‘"pehslon, I am the 

sameyrian in fesDecThhiLX3ia.ve '] r'fetam 'tl^. 

same nrrnc hp!esf 'This true, that I cannot now curse (smiling) the 
Hl^rie''ol"^Hanover ; ncr would it be decent for me to drink 
King James’s health in the wine that King George gives me 
money to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of cursing 
the House of Hanover, and drinking King James* health, are 
amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year.’^ 

There was here, most certainly, an affectation of more 
Jacobirism than he reaily had ; and indeed an intention of 
admitting, for the moment, in a much greater extent than it 
really existed, the charge of disaffection imputed to him by 
the world, merely for the purpose of shewing how dexterously 
ha could repel an attack, even though he were placed in the 
mcst disadvantageous position ; for I have heard him declare, 
that if holding up his right hand would hawe secured victory 
at Culloden to Prince Charles’s army, he was not sure he 
would have held it up ; so little confidence had he in the right 
claimed by the house of Stuart, and so fearful w-as he of the 
consequences of another revolution on the throne of Great- 
Britain ; and Mr. Topham Beauclerk assured me, he had 

3 Wlien I mentioned the same idle clamour to him several years afterv/ards, he said, 
with a smile, ** I wish my pension were twice as large, that ^ey might maJee twice as 
much noise,” 
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heard him say this before he had his pension. At another 
time be said to Mr. Langton, Nothing tias ever offeredj that 
has made it worth my while to consider the question fullyd* 
i'le, however, also said to the same genrlmian, talking of King 
James the Secondj It was become impossible for him to reign 
■any longer in this country^’ He no doubt had an early 
attachment to the House of Stuart ; but his zeal had cooled 
as his reason strengthened. Indeed, I heard him once say^ 
‘"‘that after the death of a violent Vdnig, with whom he used to 
contend with great eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated/^ ^ 
I suppose he meant 2vlr. Walnisiey. 

Vei there is no doubt that at earlier periods he was wont 
often to exercise both his pleasantry and ingenuity in talking 
Tacobitism. My much respected friend^ Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, has favoured me v/itb the following admir- 
able mstance from his Lordship’s own recollection. One day 
when during at old Mr. Langton’s, where Miss Roberts, his 
^niece, was one of the company, Johnson, with his usual com- 
placenj: attention to the fair sex, took her by the banc and said, 
dear, I hope you are a Jacobite.” Old Mr. Langton, 
v/ho, though a high and steady Tory, was attached to the 
present Royal Family, seemed offended, and asked Johnsorig 
with great warmth, what he could mean by putting such a 
question to his niece! Why, Sir, (said Johnson) 1 meant 
no offence to your niece, I meant her a great couipliment. A 
Jacobite, Sir, believes in the divine bright of Kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of Kings beheves in a Divinity, A 
Jacobite believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the divine 
lauthority of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite 
is neither an Atheist nor a Deist. That cannot be said of a 
Whig ; for Whiggism is a negation of ail prindpur ^ 

to, be, as much as I could with 
the P^Qfessors_ in the Un iversities, and_ with the Clerg y ; for 
lroS'TKeir’"convers 1 might expect the 5St" accounts of 
every thing in whatever country I should be, with the additional 
advantage of keeping my learning alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as to my 

1 Tounial of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 402 (Nov. lo). 

3 He used to tell, with ^eal humour, from my reh-ition to mm, the following little 
story of rny early years, wJrich was literally true ** Boswell, in the year 1745, was a fine 
boy, wore a white cockade, and prayed for King James, till one of his* ancles (General 
Cochrane^ gave him a shilling on condition that he would pray for King George, which 
he accordingly did. So you see (says Boswell) that 0/ aU ages a.r 4 made ike 

sisme -wayn'* 
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travels, Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, 
and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian scenes. He was of 
Lord Essex’s opinion, who advises his kinsman Roger Earl of 
Rutland, rat her to go 

than hve _mi.leOajseLe..aJ[kh^ ^ 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, who 
affected to be a savage, and railed at all established systems. 
Johnson. “ There is nothing surprizing in this, Sir, He 
wants to make himself conspicuous. He would tumble in a 
hogstje, as long as you looked at him and called to him to 
come out. But let him alone, never mind him, and hell soon 
give it over.” 

I added that the same person maintained that there was no 
distinction between virtue and vice. Johnson. Why, Sir, 
if the fellow does not think as he speaks, he is lying ; and I 
see not what honour he can propose to himself from having 
the character of a lyar. But if he does really think that there 
is no distinction between virtue and vice, why. Sir, when he 
leaves our houses let us count our spoons.” 

D.ivln Il-ilxymp| ej now one of the Judges of Scotland by 
the title of Lord Haijeg, had contributed much to incre ase my 
[ugh opin ion^of^ToK nion, on, accpunrof ffiswf before 

r^ttained to a per sonal acquainraiic,e„witfi.^hi£a ; ^5 return, 
had Informed Jofinsbn *bf Sir Da\bd’s eminent character, for 
l earning an djiejiEi^ ; soT hu ch pieced, that 

at one of our evening meetings he gavffTiim for his toast, 

I at this time kept up a very frequent correspondence 
wich Sir David ; and I read to Dr., Johnson to-night the 
following passage from the letter which I had last received 

It gives me pleasure to think that you have obtained the 
friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

n^oral writers whickJEln^dand^^^^ At the same 

'time, I env}^ you the free and undisguised converse with such 
a man. May i beg you to present rny best respects to him, 
and £0 assure him of the veneration which I entertain for the 
authour of the Rambler and of Rasselas ? Let me recommend 
this last work to you ; with the Rambler you certainly are 
acquainted. Id_ Rasselas you wiljsee a tender-hear ted operator , 
the^^ bund onlyjtplbearit r^^ 

mangles "ffunian ffatufer"ile*^^ slashes, as if he took 

pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant who said, If a feri ut 

i Letfer to Kutlaad on Travel, x6aio. 1596. 
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se sentiai emc?rz” Johnson_jj^nie.d,.t 0 .be„in'aclx>„gratifi0d^7 
this just and well-tumelJ^compHria^ 

- ^Te "T^commeiid ed 'to me to keep a lourn al .of..., tPyJi fe fal l 
and unreserved. He said it would be a very good exercise, 
aSd^wduISTyield me great satisfaction when the particulars were 
faded from my remembrance. I was uncommonly fortunate in 
having had a previous coincidence of opinion with him upon 
this subject, for I bad kept such a journal for some time ; and 
it was no small pleasure to me to have this to tell hiiHj and to 
receive his approbation. He counselled me to keep it privat e, 
and s aid I might surely have 

m se of m y death. From this habit I have been enabled to 
give the world so many anecdotes, v^hich would otherwise 
have been lost to posterity. I mentioned that I was afraid I 
put into my journal too many little incidents. Johnson. 

There is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. 
It is by stud^hng little things that we Q-ttai n the great art of 
havhng as' little miserylanci as muchhappme?^^ 

’T^extmo’rh ing" Hr. Uempster happened to calf oh me, and was 
so much struck even with the imperfect account which I gave 
him of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, that to his honour be it 
recorded, when I complained that drinking port and sitting up 
late with him, affected my nerves for some time after, he said, 
had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep company 
with such a man.” 

On Tuesday, July iS, I found tall Sir Thomas Hobinson 
sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that the King of 
Prussia valued himself upon three things ; — upon being a hero, 
a musician, and an authour. Johnson. “Pretty well, Sir, for 
one man. As to his being an authour, I have not looked at his 
poetry ; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes just as you may 
suppose Voltaire’s foot-boy to do, who has been his amanuensis. 
He has such parts as the valet might have, and about as much 
of the colouring of the style as might be got by transcribing bis 
works.” When I was at Ferney, I repeated this to Voltaire, in 
order to reconcile him somewhat to Johnson, whom he, in 
affecting the English mode of expression, had previously char- 
acterised as “ a superstitious dog ; ” but after hearing such a 
criticism on Frederick the Great, with whom he was then on 
bad terms, he exclaimed, “ An honest fellow I ” 

But I think the criticism much too severe ; for the “ Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburgh ” are written as well as many 
works of that kind. His poetry, for the style of which he 
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himself makes a frank apology, Jargonnant un Franpis 
barbare^^^ though fraught with pernicious ravings of infidelity, 
has, in many places, great animation, and in some a pathetick 
tenderness. 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the King of 
Prussia, I observed to Johnson, would seem then. Sir, that 
much less parts are necessary to make a King, than to make an 
Authour : for the King of Prussia is confessedly the greatest 
King now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very poor figure 
as an Authour.’* 

Mr. Level this day showed me Dr. Johnson’s library, which 
was contained in two garrets over his Chambers, where Lintot, 
son of the celebrated bookseller of that name, had formerly his 
warehouse. I found a number of good books, but very dusty 
and in great confusion. The Soor was strewed with manuscript 
leaves, in Johnson’s owm hand-writing, which I beheld with a 
degree of veneration, supposing they perhaps might contain 
portions of the Rambler, or of Rasselas. I observed an 
apparatus for ch3 uuical experiment 

Sis dite veryTonQ. Th e plac e seemed to be very favouraS|e^'^r 
rSu^ent arid meditation. 'lohnson toCT me, that he went 
i^TETtHer witliou't niVhtioning it to his servant when he wanted 
to study, secure from interruption ; for he would not allow his 
servant to say he was not at home when he really was. A 
servant's strict regard for truth, {said he) must be weakened by 
such a practice. A philosopher may know that it is merely a 
form of denial ; but few servants are such nice distinguishers. If 
I accustom a servant to tell a lie for me^ have I not reason to 
apprehend that he will tell many lies for himself P I am, how- 
ever, satisfied that every servant, of any degree of intelligence, 
understands saying his master is not at home, not at ail as the 
afSrmation of a fact, but as the customary words, intimating 
that his master wishes not to be seen ; so that there can be no 
bad effect from it 

Mr, Temple, now vicar of St Gluvias, Cornwall, who had 
been my intimate friend for many years, had at this time 
chambers in Farrar’s- buildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple- 
lane, which he kindly lent me upon my quitting my lodgings, 
he being to return to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them 
particularly convenient for me, as they were so near Dr. 
Johnson’s. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dempster, and 
my uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be now in London, 
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supped with me at these Chambers. Johnson. Pil.y-,ii5,,„.xxQt 
na tural to man. Children are always cruel. Savages are 
alwuy^s cnTel. Pity is acquired and improved_ by the cultivati on 
oj rea^p n. W_e„ii:iay'"havelinqa^^^ for seeirjg a cr^- 

ture in distress, without pityq^ or" w£TaveTTbr^p'ity^ 
ydsh toTelj ^ve^lTiem. y\Tien Tampon" “my "way** to“'*dine“ wi th a 
ffiSniS, and findin^Tt late, have bid the coachman make haste, 
if I happen to attend when he whips his horses, I may feel 
unpleasaritly that the animals are put to pain, but I do not wish 
him to desist. No, Sir, I wish him to drive 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller, of Edinburgh, had 
for some time opened a shop in London, and sold his cheap 
editions of the most popular English books, in defiance of the 
supposed common-law right of Literary Property, Johnson, 
though he concurred in the opinion which was afterwards 
sanctioned by a judgement of the House of Lords, that there 
was no such right, was at this time very angry that the Book- 
sellers of London, for v/horn he uniformh/ professed much 
regard, should suifer from an invasion of what they had ever 
considered to be secure ; and he was loud and violent against 
Mr. Donaldson. “ He is a fellow who takes advantage of the 
law to injure his brethren 5 for notwithstanding that the statute 
secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has always been 
understood by the trade^ that he, who buys the copyright of a 
book from the authour, obtains a perpetual property ; and upon 
that belief, numberless bargains are made to transfer that 
property after the expiration of the statutory term. Now 
Donaldson, I say, takes advantage here, of people who have 
really an equitable title from usage j and if we consider how 
few of the books, of which they buy the property, succeed so 
well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion that the term 
of fourteen years is too short; it should be sixty y^'ears.’^ 
Dempster. Donaldson, Sir, is anxious for the encourage- 
ment of literature. He reduces the price of books, so 
that poor students may buy them.” Johnson, (laughing). 

Well, Sir, allowing that to be his motive, he no better 
than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give to 
the poor.” 

It is remarkable, that when the great question concerning 
Literary Property came to be ultimately tried before the 
supreme tribunal of this country, in consequence of the very 
spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous 
against a perpetuity ; but he thought that the term of the 
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exclusive right of authours should be considerably enlarged. 
He was then for granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. 

Johnson. Why, Sir, his style is n ot Enjd ish ; the structure 
of his sentences is French. Now the French structure and the 


English structure may, in the nature of things, be equally good. 
But if you allow that the English language is established, he is 
wrong. My name might originally have been Nicholson, as 
well as Johnson ; but were you to call me Nicholson now, you 
would call me very absurdly.’' 

Rousseau’s treatise o n the inequality of mankind was at this 
time’XfaShiom It gave rise to“ ah dbservation^djy 

Strr Hemjis t er , that the^ , ad^^antag es^o^^ .ancL T ank were 

nothin£j:p,^a^...wise.. 

Johnson. “If^man were a savage, living in the wpocia^hy 
himsdli^ ^bis migSt Be true : but in civilized society we all 
5epen<J““upori 'each other, and our happiness is very much 
owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, Sir, m ^ml^d 
socieQ;^^ external advantages make us more respected-** A man 
with a good coat upon his back meets with a better reception 
than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, and 
say what is there in it ? But that will avail you nothing, for it 
is a part of a general system. Pound St. PauFs church into 
atoms, and consider any single atom ; it is, to be sure, good 
for nothing : but, put all these atoms together, and you have 
St. PauFs church. So it is with human felicity, which is made 
up of many ingredients, each of which may be shewn to be 
very insignificant. Iir^cmiizgd.jsasij^y^_-p^QnaJm 
serve y ou^so much as money will, Sir, you may make flae experi- 
niSE^ Go into the street, and give one man a lecture on 
morality, and another a shilling, and see which will respect you 
most. If you wish only to support nature, Sir William Petty 
fixes your allowance at three pounds a year ; but as times are 
much altered, let us call it six pounds. This sum will hll 
your beFiy, shelter you from the weather, and even get you a 
strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of good bulFs hide. 
Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and is desired in order 
to obtain a greater degree of respect from our fellow-creatures. 
And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a year procure a man more 
consequence, and, of course, more happiness than six pounds a 
year, the same proportion will hold as to six thousand, and so 


on, as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps he who has 
large |Qrtum,ma^^ happy as he^h^SaTasm^rong 
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but that must proceed from other causes than from his h avin g 
theOar ge^oHif ipe cmteris paribus^ He wh6_^js^ nch_iiL» 2 . 

musT* hap^ef^llian ' wHo is poor ; as 
is'a’'man’s”6wn‘ iaiilt ifmey 

not,) must^_be productive of the. .highest advanta g es. Money, 
to be sure, of itself is of no use ; for its only use is to part with 
it Rousseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, are led 
away by a childish desire of novelty.^ When I was a boy, I 
used always to choose the "^^Tong side of a debate, because 
most ingenious things, that is to say, most new things, could be 
said upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which yon may not 
muster up more plausible arguments, than those which are 
urged against wealth and other external advantages. Why, 
now, t here is scaling ; w hy s houid it be ^thoughj _a__c rime..? 
When we consiHef^ what unjust melHocis property has been 
often acquired, and that whaf was unjustly got it must be 
unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man^s taking the 
property of another from him ? Besides, Sir, when we consider 
the bad use that many people make of their property, and how 
much better use the thief may make of it, it may be defended 
praqiipe. Yet, Sir, the experience of man- 
Icind has discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, that 
they make no scruple to hang a man for it Whe n_I wa s 
running a bout this town a very poor fellow, I was a great argiie r 
f oFThq aHvalitages poverty f 'Bu riP^ s, at^THe sa me time, 
very sorr yToTe pop f." '"“Sir, Ml the arguments whicfTare brought 
to‘1mpi^sehf poverty as no evil, shew it to be evidently a great 
evil You never find people labouring to convince you that 
you may live very happily upon a plentiful fortune. — So you 
hear people talking how miserable a King must be ; and yet 
they ail wish to be in his place.^^ 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because they 
are deprived of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and 
unreserved society. Johnson. ‘'‘That is an ill-founded notion. 
Being a King does not exclude a man from such society. 
Great Kings have always been social. The King of Prussia, 
the only great King at present, is very social. Charles the 
Second, the last King of England who was a man of parts, was 
social ; and our Henrys and Edwards were all spcial^' 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsick 

1 [Johnson told Dr. Burney that GoldsimtirsaiX'''^^®^Se*^ to write, he 

determined to commit to paper nothing but what wzsne'w ; but he afterwards^ found that 
what was new v/as generaiiy false, and from that time was no longer solicitous about 
novelty. — B urney.] 
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merit onght to ma ke t he^jQnl.¥..distin,ction amongst mankind. 

mankind have found that this ^ cannot 
I ge. How shall we determine the proportion of intrinsick 
merit? Were that to be the only distinction amongst man- 
kind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees of it. Were 
ali distinctions abolished, the strongest ’would not long 
acquiesce, but would endeavour to obtain a superiority by 
their bodily strength. But, Sir, a s subordination is ver y 
necessa^_fqr_ and contentions for siipenorfty very 

dangerous, mankind, that is to sa^^, alL-aiYilized_natiqns,^h^e 
settkd_it_;^oji^a^lmn„inYanaM0l4;?ii^^ A man is born 
toTEiereditary rank ; or his being appointed to certain offices, 
gives him a certain rank. Subordination tends greatly to 
human happiness. Were we all upon an equality, we should 
have no other enjoyment than mere animal pleasure.” 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much 
importance in civilized society, that if I were asked on the 
same day to dine with the first Duke in England, and with 
the first man in Britain for genius, I should hesitate which 
to prefer. Johnson. ^‘To be sure, Sir, if you were to 
dine only once, and it were never to be known where you 
dined, you would choose rather to dine with the first man 
for genius; bat to gain most respect, you should dine with 
the first Duke in England. For nine people in ten that 
you meet with, would have a higher opinion of you for 
having dined with a Duke ; and the great genius himself 
would receive you better, because you had been with the 
great Duke.” 

He took care to guard himself against any _pL<2§sii?le 
'^ttled prinHples'^oT^'rev^^ for rank 
a nd resfi ct "for "wealffipvere' af alF owing’ t6“miai^ or interested 
mqtjxes ; TbTTfo““’iiserted"Bis owo^in^depeh^^ *"as"“a literary 

mao. “ No man {said he) who ever lived by literature, has 
lived more independently than I have done/’ He said he 
had taken longer time than he needed to have done in 
composing his Dictionary. He received our compliments 
upon that great work with complacency, and told us that 
the Academy di^/Ia Crusca could scarcely believe that it was 
done by one jnan. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have preserved the 
following fragments of his conversation. Of a gentleman 
who was mentioned, he said, “ I have not met with any man 
for a long time who has give;^ me such general displeasure. 
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Ke is totally iinBxed in his principles, and wants to puzzle 
other people.” 1 said his principles had been poisoned by a 
noted inlidel writer, but that he was, nevertheless, a benevo 
lent good man. JoHxsoI^^•. 

upon that instinctive, that cpnstitutional goodness, ^whici i s noF 
founded'upon'’ principle, I grant you that such a man may 
be^ a very amiable' niember of society. I can conceive him 
placed in such a situation that he is not much tempted to 
deviate from what is right ; and as every man prefers virtue, 
when there is not some strong incitement to transgress its 
precepts, I can conceive him doing nothing wrong. But if 
such a man stood in need of money, I should not like to tru§t 
him j-ah'd^r’sBbulcl, certainly riot trust ‘hirn with’ youiig ladles, 
for there there ,J$ always, tempta tio n. Home,' and" dtSer 
sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify them- 
selves at any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food 
to their v^ity ; so they have ~ betaken themselves to eirdur. 
Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no more milk, 
and so they are gone to milk the bull. If I could have 
allowed. myself to gratify my vanity at the expence of t ruth , 
what fame might I have acquired- Every thing which Hume 
has advanced 'again St Christianity had passed through my mind 
long before he wrote. Always^ rejn^mber this , that after a 
isystem^s weff settled upon positive evid ence, a few parSS 
jo Djecdons ought not to_shake«it- The human mmd'Ts^^o 
limrCeS^ that it cannot take in all the parts of a subject, so that 
there may be objections raised against any thing. There are 
objections against a plenumy and objections against a vaamm ; 
yet one of them must certainly be true.*' 

I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief of miracles, 
that it is more probable that the witnesses to the truth of 
them are mistaken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles 
should be true. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, the great difficulty 
of proving miracles should make us very cautious in believing 
them. But let us consider ; although God has made Nature to 
operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unreasonable to 
think that he may suspend those laws, in order to establish a 
system highly advantageous to mankind. Now the Christia n 
Beiigion is a most beneffcial system, as it gives us light and 
certainty where we were before m darkness ana qoudiT The 

interest In deceiving us : but who, on the‘“cMTrary,“"w^lre' told 
tSaT tliey"s]K>uld suffer persecution, and did actually lay down 
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their lives in confirmation of the truth of the facts which they 
asserted. Indeed, for some centuries the heathens did not 
pretend to deny the miracles ; but said they were performed 
by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of great 

weight. Then, Sir, w hen we take the proofs, derived from 

prophecies which Jiaye been so. ^exactly juliiiled^^ haye^n^t 
saSsfactp^^, eyidmce. Supposing a miracle possible, as to 
which, in my opinion, there can be no doubt, we have as strong 
evidence for the miracles in support of Christianity, as the 
nature of the thing admits.” 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private room at the 
Turk’s He^^co&edipuse^in the^Sto encou r age this 

^u^^saTd hedi for the mistress of h. is ^a.. good.. .civil ..w oman , 
and has _ not mu ch buk inesi.” 

’ IToye the acqu^tance.^ of young p eonl e ; because, in 
the first place, I don'tJijLe tp. mysid£.gxQwin^^ In 
the next place, young acq^uaintances must Jast longest, if they 
do last ; and then, Sir, young_men have more virtue -thanuald 
men ; they have ^moxe-*geneious_ sentiments in. every respect. 
I'Tove the 5 ^oung dogs of this age, they have more wit and 
humour and knowledge of life than we had ; but then the dogs 
are not so . go od scholars. Sir, in my early years I read 

It is a sad reflection but a true one, that I knew almq^ 
as much at eighteen as I do now.^ My judgement, to 6e sure, 
was hot so good ; but, I had alTthe facts. I remember very well, 
when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, ‘ Young 
jinan, ply your book diligently^ nOT,”‘and acquire a stock , of 
IknowIe^^qTfbr when years come upon you, you will find that 
ponhg upon books will be but an irksome task/ ” 

This account of his reading, given by himself in plain words, 
sufficiently confirms what I have already advanced upon the 
disputed question as to his application. It reconciles any 
seeming inconsistency in his way of talking upon it at different 
times ; and shews that idleness and reading hard were wi th him 
rel atiye..-.t etffls, the import" of”wKicEu"'^irsed'T^ him7 must be 
gathered from a comparison with what scholars of different 
degrees of ardour and assiduity have been known to do. And 
let it be remembered, that he was now talking spontaneously, 
and expressing his genuine sentiments ,* whereas at other times 
he might be induced, from his spirit of contradiction, or more 
properly from his love of argumentative contest, to speak lightly 


[H is great perio d of study was from the age of twelve to that of eighteen : as 
MrTX^gton, ■ - - - 
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of his own application to study. It is pleasing to consider that 
the old gentleman’s gloomy prophecy as to the irksomeness of 
books to men of an advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, 
was so far from being verified in Johnson, that his ardour for 
literature never failed, and his last writings had more ease and 
vivacity than any of his earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had 
been distrest by melancholy, and for that reason had been 
obliged to dy from study and meditation, to the dissipating 
variety of life. Against^melanchqly he recommended constant 
occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation m 
eating and drinking, jand especially to shun drinking at ni^t. 
He said" melancholy people were apt to’ fly to 1 nteiii peran c^gT or 
relief7'"btff“ that" It'”' sunk them^rinucE deeper in misery, fte 
observed, that labouring men who work hard, and Hve sparingly, 
are seldom or never troubled with low spirits. 

He^ again insisted on the duty of .maiiitaimng subordin ation 
of ran k. 1 would no more deprive a nobleihah oflSs 

respect, than of his money, I consider myself as acting a part in 
the great system of society, and I do to others as I would have 
them to do to me. I would behave to a noblen'ian as I should 
expect he would behave to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam. 
Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs . Macaula y ^ in this town, 3 
gir^aLxepublipan. One day wEeh"r~waT^ her house, I put on 
a very grave countenance, and said to her, * Madam, I am now 
become a convert to your way of thinking. I am convinced that 
all mankind are upon an equal footing ; and to give you an 
unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a 
Irery sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman ; 
a desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine with us/ 
I thus, Sir, shewed her th e absurdity of the leveilm^ doctrine^. 
She has never liked me since. Sir, youFIevellers wisSTo/leve ! 
d€>wn as__fap^ as themselves ; but they "”l:Xnnbf^eaFT.'^ 

ffiOTTf ^liy not then have some people above them?’’ I 
mentioned a certain authour who disgusted me by his forward- 
ness, and by shev/ing no deference to noblemen into whose 
company he was admitted. Johnson. Suppose a shoe- 
maker should claim an equality with him, as he does with a 
Lord ; how he would stare. ‘ Why, Sir, do you stare ? (says 
the shoemaker,) I do great ser%dce to society, ’Tis true, I am 

3- This one Mrs. Macaulay was the same personage who afterwards made herself so much 
known as the celebrated female historian.” 
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paid for doing it ; but so are you. Sir : and I am sorry to say 
it> better paid than I am, for doing something not so necessary. 
For mankind could do better without your books, than without 
my shoes/ Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual struggle for 
precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for the distinc- 
tion of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be 
accidental/'' 

^ He said, Dr. jQseph ...Warlax3uwag--a veryiagreeable nmn^„and. 
bis Essa y on the Genius aa^Jkniings Q|_Fppe^ 
plea§ij 2 g..book. I w’^ondered that he delated sc long to give us 
tiScontinuation of it. Johnson. ‘^'Why, Sir, 1 suppose he 
finds himself a little disapp^ointed, in not having been able to 
persuade the w^orld to be of his opinion as to Pcpe/^ 

We have now been favoured w’ith the concluding volume, in 
which, to use a parlianieniary expression, he has explained^ so 
as not to appear quite so adverse to the opinion of the world, 
concerning Pope, as was at first thought ; and we must all 
agree, that his work is a most valuable accession to English 
literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence being mentiorrsd, Johnson 
said, Why, Sir, be is a man of good parts, out being originally 
poor, he has got a love of mean compaay and low jocularity ; a 
vei} bad thing, Sir. To laugh is goodx, and to taU< is good, * But 
you ought no more to think it enough if you laugh, chan you 
are to thmk it enough if you talk. You may lauj-b in as many 
w'ays^as you talk; and surely way of talking that is 

practised cannot be esteemed.” 

^ 1 spoke of Sir J ames Macdon a]il...as....acTOim^^ _ 

d istiiiguished .tftentTSiQ^ unite d^ 

wiph^^^ the igtb land 

Chj^llaisk I uientionSa'^fhat Sir James had said to me, that he 

had never seen Mr. Johnson, but h e had a great respectTnr him 

though at the same time it w^as m pe^J with 

t erro ur. Johnson. “ Sir, if he wer^to be^ acquainted with me, 

it might lessen both/' 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, to visit 'which be expressed a wish that then 
appeared to be a very romantick fancy, which I little thought 
would be afterwards realised He told mef ihat his father had put 
Martin's account of those islands into his hands when he was 
very young, and that he was highly pleased with it ; that he was 
particularly struck with the St Kilda man’s notion that the high 
church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock ; a circum- 
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Stance to which old Mr* Johnson bed directed his attention. 
He sai^^ he ^would go to^^jhe Jiebrides wkh when I 
returned from my travels, unless^some very gccii .com|:|a:iioa 
sEdnlcTlSIfef ^’Ken 1 vras absent which he, .did r40.L-tJ::iink prob- 
ahte ; adding; ** There are few people whom I rake so much to, 
a's^youd' And when I talked of zny leaving England, he said 
with a very afTecticnate air, ‘®l^Ivdear Boswell, I should be 
very unhappy at parting, did I think we were not to meet 
again.” — I cannot too c-ften remind my readers, that although 
such instances of his kindness are dfmbticss very fiattering to 
me, yet I hor>e my recording them tvill be ascribed to a better 
motive than to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable evidence 
of his tenderness and complacency, ’which some, while they 
w^ere forced to scknou ledge his great pov/ers, have been so 
strenuous to deny* 

He maintmned Jhat a -boy at -SchooH.\vas the _ b apple s 1 3., p f 
humarrbeTng^ I supported a differeni opinion, from which I 
have never yet varied, that a man is happier : and I enlarged 
upon the anxiety and sufferings whicn are endured at school- 
Johnson* Ah I Sir, a boy^s being hogged is not so severe as 
aman^s having the hiss of the worla against him. Men have a 
solicitude about fame; and the greater share they have of it^ 
the more afraid they are of losing it.” I silently asked myself, 
it possible that the great Samuel Johnson really entertains 
any such apprehension, and is not coniideut that his exalted 
fame is established upon a foundation never to be shaken ? ” 

He this evening drar^^a bumper to Sir^David Dalrpapiej 
a man.of w^rth^ a sch6iar,X4<^'' yiiii ^ ^ have (said he) never 

heard of him, except from you ; but let him know my opinion 
of him : for as be does not shew himself much in the world, he 
should have the praise of the few who hear of him.” 

On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. Itj ms j t 
very wet day, and> agairi, complained c^Lhe, disasieeabla^e^cts 
of^^Sr.weatker. Johnson. ‘^Sir, this is all imagination, 
which physicians encourage ; for man lives in air, as a dsh lives 
in -water, so that if the atmosphere press heavy from above, 
there is an equal resistance from below. To be sore, bad 
•weather is hard upon^people who are obliged to be abroad ; and 
men cannot labour so Wfell in the open air in bad weather, as in 
good : but, Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose w^ork is within doors, 
will surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair. Sogie^j:^y 
delicate fram may, be ; Jbixfc 

not"co"mmon constitution’’ 
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We talked of the education of children ; and I asked him 
what he thought was best to teach them first Johnson. Sir^ 
it is no matter what you teach them first, any more than what 
leg you shall put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand 
disputing which is best to put in first, but in the mean time your 
breech is bare. Sir, while you are considering which of two 
things you should teach your child first, another boy has learnt 
them both.'^’ 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private at the 
Turk’s Head coffee-house. JoHg^N. “ Swift^ims 
reputation _,thg,n„ deses&ss. His ^ exceUence is_strong,«sen^e ; 

for Ins jum our^ though very^well,__is remarkably„gQ^, J 
doh^* whether the JTale oTa^Tub ’ tie'hisj ifor”&^ never 
rt,'"anajt islnuch^above his 'usual ^ 

Thomson, I think, bad as much of the poet about him as 
most writers. Everything appeared to him through the medium 
of his favourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those two 
candles burning but with a poetical eye.” 

“ Has not a great deal of wit, Sir ? ” Johnson. I do 

not think so, Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempting wit, 
but he fails. And I have no more pleasure in hearing a man 
attempting wit and failing, than in seeing a man trying to leap 
over a ditch and tumbling into it,” 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a saying of his 
concerning ISIr. Thomas Sheridan, w'hich Foote took a wicked 
pleasure to circulate. Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to become 
what we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not 
in Nature.” — (said he,) I allowed him ail his own merit” 

^brin^^s 

declai^tipnjo^^^ point. I ask him a plain question, ‘What do 
you mean to teacST’ Besides, Sir, what influence can Mr. 
Sheridan have upon the language of this great country, by his 
narrow exertions ? Sir, it js b u rning a farth i iig ca ndl q^at Hover . 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from thinking that 
he was very deficient in learning and knowledge, he said, “ A 
man has no reason to complain who holds^a middle place, and 
has many below him ; and perhaps he has not six of his years 
above him ; — perhaps not one. Though he may not know any 
thing perfectly, the general mass of knowledge that he has 

J This opinion was ^iven by him more at large at a subsequent period. See Joursmi 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3rd edit. p. 32 (Aug. 16). j ou 
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acquired is considerable. Time will do for liiDi all that is 
wanting,” 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. Johnson. 
“ Hu man^jexperi e nc e^ which is constantly- CQntradictirig-„£lieoj:^% 
is the great te st of truth. A sj^stein, built upon the discoveries 
oTa" great many minds, is always of more strength, than what is 
produced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, of 
itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book in the world 
that w'ould not be a prcd'gious effort were it wrought out 
entirely by a single mind, without the aid of prior investigators. 
The French -writers are superhcials ,,because they are no t 
sch'ofa^^'-mid^s'a^^pfoceed^ the mere power ofThSr'own 

minds j and ’■we sec aovr very little power tr.ey have.'’ 

‘‘As CO the Christian Religion, Sir, besides the strong 
evidence which we have for it, there is a balance in its favour 
from the number of great men who have been convinced of 
iis truth, after a serious consideration of the question. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine 
evidence, and he v/as convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but 
a man of the world, who certainly had no bias to the side of 
religion. Sir Is aac Newlpn iBhdeijttnd-came to be-a 

He this evening again recommended to me to perambulate 
Spain.^ I said it would amuse him to get a letter from me 
dated at Salamancha. Johnson. ‘‘ J Jove the University of 
Salamancha; for when the Spaniards wer^rTdpub^^^^^ 
Ia"wfu^es3 of theif ~"'*cWquerihg’*l A m . 

S'alimancha ^gave_ it as their opinion. ,tha t. it , was not l awful .” 
He spoke this with great emotion, and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his “ London,” against 
Spanish encroachment. 

“ I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as but a poor 
writer. Johnson. ‘‘To be sure. Sir, he is: but you are to 
consider that his being a literary man has got for him all that 
he has. It has made him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing 
to say for himself but that he is a writer. Had he not been a 
writer, he must have been sweeping the crossings in the streets, 
and asking halfpence from every body that past.” 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, who was 
my first tutor in the ways of London, and shelved me the town 

1 I fully intended to have followed advice of such weight ; but having staid much 
longer both in Germany and Italy than I proposed to do, and havLig a-Iso visited Corsica, 
I found that I had exceeded the time allowed me by my father, and hastened to France ia 
my way homewards. 
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in all its yariety of departments, both literary and sportive, the 
particulars of which Dr. Johnson ad\dsed me to put in writing, 
it is proper to mention what Johnson, at a subsequent period, 
said of him both as a writer and an editor : “ Sir, I have often 
said, that if^ Derrick^%,lettexs.>had, been^ wiitten__by_^pnje of^ 
estafehshed Sanie, they would have ^beg|i„ though^. .^.ery. pretty „ 
let ters/ ' ^ And, “ I sent Dernck to Dryden's relations to gather 
matmals for his life ; and I believe he got all that I myself 
should have got.”^ 

Poor Derrick ! I remember him with kindness. Yet I 
cannot withhold from my readers a pleasant humourous sally 
which could not have hurt him had be been alive, and now is 
perfectly harmless. In his collection of poems, there is one 
upon entering the harbour of Dublin, his native city, after a 
long absence. It begins thus : 

“ Eblana ! much lov’d cit5% hail ! 

Where first I saw the light of dar/^ 

And after a solemn rejection on bis being “ numbered with 
forgotten dead,” there is the following stanza : 

Unless my lines, protract my fame, 

And those, who chance to read them, ciy', 

I knew him ! Derrick was his name, 

In yonder tomb his ashes lie.’’ 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, to whom 
we owe the beautiful and pathetick tragedy of “ Douglas 

** Unless my protract my fame, 
he who passes sadly sings ^ 

I knew him I Derrick was his name, 

On yonder tree his carcass swings / ” 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious authour 
of these burlesque lines mil recollect them ; for they were 
produced extempore one evening while he and I were walking 
together in the dining-room at Egiingtoune Castle, in 1760, 
and I have never mentioned them to him since. 

Johnson sai d once to me, ‘^Sir, I honour Derrick fpx--tis 
presSiceor*^^^r**THe^iSpit7'''^.lrr^/Fldy^^ poor 

■'was wandering about the streets in the night, he found 
Derrick fast asleep upon a bulk \ upon being suddenly waked, 

3 - Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 104 (Aug. 57). 

2 Ibid. p. E42 (Sept. 22), 

* He pubii^ed a biographical work, containing an account of eminent writers, in 
3 vols. Svo. 
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Derrick started up, ^ly dear Floyd, I am sorr/ to see you in 
this destitute state : will you go home with me to my /odgin^s ? 

I again begged his advice as to my method of study at 
Utrecht “ Come, (said he) let us make a day of it. Let us 
go down to Greenwich and dine, and talk of it there.” The 
following Saturday was fixed for this excursion. 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, a 
woman of the town accosted us, in the usual enticing manner. 
‘‘No, no, my girl, (said Johnson) it won't do,” He, however, 
did not treat her with harshness ; and we talked of the wretched 
life of such women, and agreed, that much more misery than 
happiness, upon the whole, is produced by illicit commerce 
betv,-een the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr, Johnson and I took a sculler at 
the Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. I asked^h imj f 

he. really thought a kno’^dge of the Gre ek .anS ^ Latin 

iailgU^.^aa„esSillST^equisite_to 'agbocT^ucation. ^John son. 
“ Most ce rtainly^ ..Sic; for Those "who 'know tHefh'have a very 
great advantage over those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonder- 
ful what a difference learning maltes upon people even in the 
common intercourse of life, which does not appear to be 
much connected with it.” “And yet, (said 1) people go 
through the world very 'well, and carry on the business of life 
to good advantage, without learning.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
that may be true in cases where learning cannot possibly be 
of any use ; for instance, this boy rows us as well without 
learning, as if he could sing the song of Orpheus to the 
Argonauts, who v/ere the first sailors.” He then called to the 
boy, “What would you give, my lad, to know about the 
Argonauts ? ” “ Sir, (said the boy) I would give what I 

have.” Johnson was much pleased with his answer, and we 
gave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then turning to me, 
“Sir, (said he) a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of 
mankind ; and every human being, whose mind is not 
debauched, will be willing to give all that he has, to get 
knowledge.”' 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billingsgate, 
where we took oars and moved smoothly along the silver 
Thames. It v«?^as a very fine day. We were entertained wdth 
the immense number and variety of ships that were lying at 
anchor, and with the beautiful country on each side of the 
river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success which those 
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called methodist s ^ have. Johnson. ^'Sir, it is owing to their 
expres sing familiar^ manner, ^hiph 

is th^on lv_wa¥. 

cl ergy iiienlo f isaJXiiltg 4 

q£a^, 

for 'which Ihev^wii’i be praised, by men of sense. To insist 
jigaThsV drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the 
noblest faculty of man, %vGiild be of no service to the common 
people : but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunken- 
nes4 ^nd shew them how dreadful that ^yould be, cannot fail 
to make a deep impression. Sir, when 3'oiir Scotch clergy give 
up their homely manner, religion will soon decay in that 
country,^' Let this observation, as Johnson meant it, be ever 
remembered. 

I was much pleased to hnd myself with Johnson at Greenwich, 
which he celebrates in his ‘‘ London as a favourite scene. I 
had the poem in my pocket, and read the lines aloud with 
enthusiasm ; 


On Thames’s banks in silent tnoaght we stood, 

Where Greenwich smiles lipon the silver flood : 

Pleas’d with the seat which gave Eliza birih, 

We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth.” 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich hospital y^as 
too magnificent for a place of charity, and that its parts were 
too much detached, to make one great whole. 

i All wlio are acquairjttd with the history of reli-^ion, (the most important, stirely-j that 
concerns the homa-n mir.d,) know that the appellation of Methodists \va.s first given to a 
society of stuaejits in the University o? Oxford, who about the year 17^0, were dls- 
tingui’shed by an earnest and inet^iodzcal aXt^uixon to devout exercises. This disposition 
of mind is not a nove!t3% orpecuHar to any sect, but has been, and still may be found, In 
many Christians of every danominadon. Johnson hignae lf was iti a dignified manner., a 
Sn his liambler. No. no, be ntenS^Ss*v^ir‘?S§^IW’**’n!Eew?i(3l^^ 
oirsguf&ted piety; ” and m his “ Pra5’'ers and Meditations,” many instances occur of his 
anxious examination into his spiritual state. That this religious earnestness, and in 
partiriilar an observation of the mfluence of the Koly Spirit, has sometimes degenerated 
mto foIl5', and sometimes been counterfeited for base purposes, cannot be denied- But it 
is not, therefore, fair to decry it when genuine. The principal argument in reason and 
good sense against metbodism is, that it tends to debase human nature, and prevent the 
generous exertions of goodness, by an unworthy supposition that God will pay no regard 
to them ; although it is positively said in the scriptures, that be “ will reward evsixy man 
according to his works.' But I am happy to have it in my power to do justice to those 
whom it is the fashion to ridicule, without any knowledge of their tenets ; and this I can 
do by quoting a passage from one of ‘their best apologists, Mr. Milner, who thus 
expresses their doctrine upon this subject : “ Justified by faith, renewed in his faculties, 
and constrained by the love of Christ, their believer moves in the sphere of love and 
gratitude, and aii his duties flow more or less from this principle. And though they are 
accumulating' ftrr him in heaven a treasure of bliss proportioned to his faiikfulness and 
activity^ and it is by no means inconsistent *ttnth his principles to feel the force of this 
conslderatjotij yet love itself sweetens every duty to his vdind ; and he thinks there is 
no absurdity in his feeling the Io\e of God as the grand commanding principle of his life/" 
£ssay on several reiigzotii Subjects, Sre,, by Joseph Milner ^ A.M, Master of the 
Grammar School of Kingsion-upo 7 fHully 1789, p- ii. 
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Buchananj he said, was a very fine poet ; and observed, that 
he was the first who complimented a lady, by ascribing to her 
the different perfections of the heathen goddesses ; ^ but that 
Johnson improved upon this, by making his lady, at the same 
time, free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan^s elegant verses to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, Nym^ha Caledonia, &c- and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beauty of Latin verse. “All the modern languages 
(said he) cannot furnish so melodious a line as 
Formcsam resonare doc^s Amarillida stlvas.** 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of the day, which 
was to give me his advice as to a course of study. And here I 
am to mention with much regret, that my record of what he said 
is miserably scanty. I recollect with admiration an ^aniniating 
blaze of eloqu ence, which roused every intellectual power in me 
to the highest pltpE, but must have dazzled me so mucfiTIffiat 
my^emory could not preserve the substance of his discourse ; 
for the note which I find of it is no more than this : — “ He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge ; advised me to select 
some particular branch to excel in, but to acquire a little of 
every kind.” The defect of my minutes will be fully supplied 
by a long letter upon the subject, which he favoured me with, 
after I had been some time at Utrecht, and which my readers 
will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked me 
I suppose, by way of trying my disposition, “ Is not this very 
fine ? ” Having no exquisite relish of the beauties of Nature, 
and being more delighted with “ the busy hum of men,” I 
answered, “Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet-street'' Johnson. 
“ You are right, Sir." 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure my want of 
taste. Let me, however, shelter myself under the authority of 
a very fashionable Baronet ^ in the brilliant world, who, on his 
attention being called to' the fragrance of a JMay evening in the 
country, observed, “ This may be very well ; but for my part, I 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play-house.” 

1 [Epigram. Lib. II ^ “In Elizabeth. Anglias Reg.’* — I stispect that the authotir’s 
memory here deceived him and that Johnson, said, “the first modem poet;” for there 
is a well known Epigram in the Anthologia, containing this kind of eulogy. — M.] 

2 My friend Sir Michael Le Fleming, This gentleman, with all his experience of 
sprightly and elegant life, inherits, wkh the beautiful family domain, no inconsiderable 
share of that love of literature, which distinguished his venerable |:randfather, the Bishop 
of Carlisle. He one day observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a felicity of phrase, “There 
is a blunt dignity about him on every occasion.” 

[Sir Michael Le Fleming died of an apoplecdck fit, while conversing at the Admiralty 
with Lord Howick, (now the Earl Grey,) May 19, 1806. — M.] 
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We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the river, in 
our return to L^ondori, was by no means so pleasant as in the 
morning ; for the night air was so cold that it made me shi’^^^rv'™ 
I was the more sensible of it from having sat up all th^ night 
before recollecting and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation ; an exertion, which, during the first part 
of my acquaintance with Johnson, I frequently made. I 
remember having sat up four nights in one week, without being 
much incommoded in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least affect ed^by 

the coHJ " a ^^Itry 

effemma£y 7 "sa}arig 5 ^^ you shiver ?’* Sir William Scott, of 

thcTXmmons, told me, that when he complained of a head-ach 
in the post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scotland, 
Johnson treated him in the same manner : “ At your age, Sir, I ^ 
had no head-ach.” It is not easy to make allowance for" 
sensations in others, which we ourselves have not at the time. 
We must all have experienced how very differently we are 
affected by the complaints of our neighbours, when we are well 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcely believe 
t hat they., s uffer mq qq ; so famtis the image of pam upon our 
imagination : wheOLSofened. by sickn es^ , we readily sympathize 
'with^li£.*sufiermgs-e Qtheis.. ' ' " ' ' 

We concluded the day at the Turk’s Head coffee-house very 
socially. He was pleased to listen to a particular account 
which L gave him of my family, and of its hereditary estate, 
as to the extent and population of which he asked questions, 
and made calculations ; recommendmg, at the same time, , a 
liberaLMndness to the ten antry, as peop le over whom the 
propri etor was placed by Providence. . Jffe'*looF^3e1I^Kt^^ 
hearing my description of tbxe rornanticF" seat of my ancestors. 

I must be there, Sir, (said Vie) and we will live in the old 
castle ; and if there is not a room in it remaining, we will build 
one.” I was higl^ly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a hope 
that Auchinieck would indeed be honoured by his presence, 
and celebrated by a description, as it afterwards was, in his 
'‘Journey to the Western Islands.” 

After ^ve had again talked of my setting out for Holland, he 
said, ymdanii 4 .X :mll a to 

Ha^ich.” I could not find words to express what 1 felt upon 
un expected, of his affectionate reg ard. 

Next dayTSunday, July 31 , I told him I had been that 
morning at a meeting of the people called Quakers, where I had 
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herd a woman preach. Johnson. ‘‘Sir, a woman^s preaching 
is he a dog^s walking on his hind legs. It is not done well ; 
. te'^you are surprised to End it done at all.” 

Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure from 
p^idon having been fixed for the 5th,) Dr. Johnson did me the 
j.aour to pass a part of the morning with me at my Chambers. 

said, that “ he always felt an inclination to do nothing.” I 
©served, that it was strange to think that the most indolent 
.jcian in Britain had written the most laborious work, Ths 
SngLish Dictionary. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain friend of 
his, at an early period of life, and asked him if he thought it 
would hurt him. Johnson. “No, Sir; not much. It may, 
perhaps, be mentioned at an election,” 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man, and 
was carried by him in the evening to drink tea with 
Wiliams,^ whom, though under the misfortune of having IKS 
"Eer^^siglit, I f ound to_.be _ agreeable in converssUion ; f or, sh e 

andl.exp?esse,d Tiefl eff wel T; but her 
peculiar ,x alue. . was,~the- int imacy iii which .she had l ongTivS 
t)y which, -she. was well acquajnted jyith 
lead him on.to 

1 (In. a paper already referred to, (see ccnte^ p. 49) a lady who appears to have been well 
acquainted with Mrs. ’WiShams, thus speaks 01 her : 

Mrs. Williams wa.«; a person extremely interesting, She^ad jan uncommon firmn ess o£ 
CT in.<L.j L boun dless curiosity, retentive memory, and strong' Str^^'^TtfTvSnous 

when she had the power ofctoing an act of kindness: she was social, cheerful. a ocTaSiv e. 

dfcf^brhbrer ■ Her're^rdTb©i^Xojfihson wasTormedwjth 
^BcS^strength ofJua^ralmTUfiS^rai'e^fSS^ that her voice never hesitated when she re- 
peated his maxims, or recited his good deeds ; though i’'pon many other occasions her want 
of sight had led her to make so much use of her ear^ as to affect her speech. 

“ Mrs. Williams was blind before she was acquainted with Dr. Johnson. — She bad many 
resources, though none very great. ‘With the Miss Wilkinsons she generally passed a part 
of the year, and received from them presents, and from the first who died, a legacy of deaths 
and money. The last of them, Mrs. Jane, left her an annual rent ; but from the blundering 
manner of the Will, I fear she never reaped the benefit of it. The lady left money to erect 
an hospital for ancient maids : but the number she had allotted being too great for the 
donation,* the Doctor [Johnson] said, it would be better to expunge the word mamiatn, and 
put in to siiarz/e snch a number of old maids. Thej’^ asked him, What name should be 
given it? he replied, Let it be called Jenny’s W’him." (The name of a weli-knovna 
tavern near Chelsea, in former days.] 

“ Lady Phillips made her a small allowance, and some other Welsh ladies, to ail of 
whom she was related. Mrs. Montague, on the death of Mr, Montague, settled upon her 
Cby deed] ten pounds per annum. — As near as I can calculate, Mrs. Williams had about 
thirty-five or forty pounds a year. The furniture she used [in her apartment in Dr. 
Johnson’s house] was her own ; her expences were small, tea and bread and butter being at 
least half of her nourishment. Sometimes she had a servant or charev/oman to do the ruder 
offices of the house : but she was herself active and industrious. I have frequently seen 
her at work. Upon remarking one day her facility in moving about the house, searching 
into drawers, and finding books, without the help of si^hf , ‘ Believe me, (said she,) persons 
who cannot do those common offices without sight, did but tittle while they enjoyed that 
ble&sing ’ — S canty circumstances, bad health, -and bfadness. are surely a sufficient apoioCT 
fonJifr beiiigqSoineTiSii^ " 'llllpa'fieSt hlSr' ' 'natural aisposmoh ' ' was good, lWendIy,^s^ 

^ -n. — 
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After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, wh:h 
was a long narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, ovr- 
shadowed by some trees. There vire sauntered a con£,iderai^ 
time ; and I complained to him that my love of London a .d 
his company v/as such, that I shrunk almost from the thoug 
of going aw-ay even to travel, which is generally so muc 
desired by young men. He r oused me JTarilj and spirite 
conversa|io^. H e advi sed me. when settled in any place abrMi: 
tb'"study witl^ an , eagerness after, knowledge, and to, appTy^tc 

; and 

On'Wednesday, August 3, we had^^buFlast social evening at 
the Turk’s Head coffee-house, before my setting out for foreign 
parts. I had the misfortune, before we parted, to irritate him 
unintentionally. I mentioned to him how common it was in 
the world to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to him 
yery strange sayings. Johnson. “What do they make me 
say, Sir?” Bosv/ell. “"Why, Sir, as an instance very strange 
indeed, (laughing heartily as I spoke,) David Hume told me, 
you said that you would stand before a battery of cannon to 
restore the Convocation to its full powers.” — Little did I appre- 
hend that he had actually said this : but I was soon convinced 
of my errour ; for, with a determined look, he thundered out, 
“ And would I not, Sir ? Shall the Presbyterian Kirk of Scot- 
land have its General Assembly, and the Church of England 
be denied its Convocation ? ” He was walking up and down 
the room, while I told him the anecdote ; but when he uttered 
this explosion of high-church zeal, he had come close to my 
chair, and his eye hashed with indignation. I bowed to the 
storm,' and diverted the force of it, by leading him to expatiate 
on the influence 'which religion derived from maintaining the 
church with great external respectability. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote “ The 
Life of Ascham,” f and the Dedication to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, t prefixed to the edition of that writer’s English works, 
published by Mr. Bennet. 

On Friday, August 5, w^e set out early in the morning in the 
Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and a young 
Dutchman, seemed the most inclined among us to conversation. 
At the inn where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had 
done her best to educate her children j and, particularly, that 
she had never suffered them to be a moment idle. Johnson. 
“ I wish, Madam, you would educate me too ; for I have been 
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an idle fellow all my ** I am sure. Sir, (said she) you 

have not been idle/' Johnson. Nay, Madam, it is very 
true and that gentleman there, (pointing to me,) has been 
idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him to 
Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then came to 
London, where he has been very idle ; and now he is going 
to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever.” I ashed him 
privately how he could expose me so. Johnson. ** Poh, poh I 
(said he) they knew nothing about you, and will think of it no 
more.” In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently 
against the Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of the 
Inquisition. To the utter astonishment of all the passengers 
but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any side of 
a question, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that 
‘‘false doctrine should be checked on its first appearance; that 
the civil power should unite with the church in punishing those 
who dare to attack the established religion, and that such only 
were punished by the Inquisition.” He had in his pocket 
^^Pomponius Mela de Situ Orhis^^ in which he read oc.casionally, 
and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. Though by 
no means niggardly, his attention to what was generally right 
was so minute, that having observed at one of the stages that 
I ostentatiously gave a s hillino; to the coachman, wheax-the 
c ustom was f orea^ pass^engeF" ty "give chTy““si^pence, h e too k 
me’Side^iKr^o l^dlme^^^ “ thaT whatT liadndbne would 

p ciake^the coachma n dissafis5ied~^tbjja'll^ the;"7 re ^ 
passengers who gaveTiim no "than" his due. JHus jwa s 

^ lusTTepnma^ l' ^foT ih'^whMeveP way" a man"" may indulge his 
generosity or his vanity in spending his money, for the sake of 
others he ought not to raise the price of any article for which 
there is a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock's poetry, so far as it was descrip- 
tive of visible objects ; and observed, that “ as its authour had 
the misfortune to be blind, we may be absolutely sure that such 
passages are combinations of what he has remembered of the 
works of other writers who could see. That foolish fellow, 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how Blacklock 
may have done, by means of his own faculties, what it is 
impossible he should do. The solution, as I have given it, is 
plain. Suppose, I know a man to be so lame that he is 
absolutely incapable to move himself, and I find him in a 
different room from that in which I left him ; shall I puzzle 
myself with idle conjectures, that, perhaps, his nerves have by 
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some \inknowii change all at once become effective? No, Sir, 
it is clear how he got into a different room : he was carrie&P 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked of 
that town with veneration, for having stood a siege for Charles 
the First. The Dutchman alone now remained with us. He 
spoke English tolerably well; and thinking to recommend 
himself to us by expatiating on the superiority of the criminal 
jurisprudence of this country over that of Holland, he inveighed 
against the barbarity of putting an accused person to the tortuie, 
in order to force a confession. But Johnson was as ready U 
this, as for the Inquisition. “Why, Sir, you do not, I find, 
understand the law of your own country. To torture in Holland 
is considered as a favour to an accused person ; for no man is 
put to the torture there, unless there is as much evidence against 
him as would amount to conviction in England. An accused 
person among you, therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment, than those who are tried among us.” 

At supper this night he talked o f good eating with iin gomn;|p n 
satisfaction. “Some have a foolish way of 

laoTlaimffing, or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For 
my part, I mind my belly very studiously, and very carefully ; 
for I look upon it, that he who does not mind his belly, will 
hardly mind any thing else.” He now appeared to me .Jean 
philosopher and he was for the moment, not only serious, 

talk with , £ifeat cont®„pi_pX.peapJ^vEa 

and the 206th number of his Rambler is a 
masfenyTssay against gulosity. His practice, indeed, I must 
acknowledge, may be considered as casting the balance of his 
different opinions upon this subject ; for I never^kncy any ma n 
who relished good eating more t han„h e.di3. When at table, "he 
was*tatal1^aBsbfbe3m lffeT)us^ of the moment ; his looks 
seemed rivetted to his plate ; nor would he, unless when |n 
very high company, say one word, or even pay the leak 
attention to what was said by others, till he had satisfied 1^ 
^PPght e : which was so fi erce, and indulged with such intens*? 
Q^Sj^Jhat_whiIe^_Jn]^^e'a^^r"^S^ vSSi^Of''' his ‘-forehead 

lESaewBose sensations were delicate, tins couTdnadVI^t be 
disgusting ; and it was doub tless not very suitable to the c har- 
acter of a philosophe r, 's^ 

commaHtir^iIt"lt nust be owned, that To h-nann, thougH 


36 rigidly abslemious^ was 
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drinkings He . coul d, refr^ini 
“ "'JTe told me, that he had fasted two days without 
inconvenience, and that he had never been hungry but once. 
They^who beheld with wonder how much he eat upon all 
occasions, ivhen his dinner was to his taste, could not easily 
conceive what he must have meant by hunger; and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity ivhich he eat, 
but he was, or affected to be, a man of very nice discernment 
in the science of cookery. He used to descant critically on 
^-^e dishes wrhich had been at table where he had dined or 
Supped, and to recollect very minutely what he had liked. 
I remember when he \vas in Scotland, his praising “ Gordon^s 
palates^'' (a dish of palates at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon's) with a warmth of expression w^hich might have done 
honour to more important subjects. ‘‘As for Maclaurin’s 
imitation of a made disk, it was a wuetched attempt.” He 
about the same time was so much displeased with the perform- 
ances of a nobleman's French cook, that he exclaimed with 
vehemence, “I'd throw such a rascal into the river;” and he 
then proceeded to alarm a lady at whose house he was to sup, 
by the following manifesto of his skill : “ I, Madam, who live 
at a variety of good tables, am a much better judge of cookery, 
than any person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives much 
at home ; for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his 
cook : whereas, Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more 
exquisitely judge.” When invited tp_dine ,^^ven wi ^ an 
intimate „ friend, 4*?bX^-S_npt pleased if sometlunf^b^^ grth^ 
^ plajBjj.inn er was jiot prcipared fo ^him . I liave“"Keard him 
say on such an occasion, “ This "was a good dinner enough, to 
be sure : but it was not a dinner to ask a man to.” On the 
other hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his satis- 
faction when he had been entertained quite to bis mind. One 
day when he had dined with his neighbour and landlord, in 
Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old housekeeper had* 
studied his taste in every thing, he pronounced this eulogy : 
“Sir, we could not have had a better dinner, had there been 
a Synod of Cooks ^ 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutchman had 
gone to bed, D r. Tohnson talked of that studied beh aviou r 
whic^many have reconimSL^3raH3[pra^^ He^disapproved 
of it; an3““siid7™^T1ievei^^ whether I*‘*s1iouldnS^ a 

gra^ man, or a merry man, but just let inclination, for the 
time, have its course.” 
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He flattered me with some hopes that he would, in the 
course of the following summer, come over to Holland, and 
accompany me in a tour through the Netherlands. 

I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness, 
A moth having fluttered round the candle, and burnt itself, 
he laid hold of this little incident to admonish me; saying, 
with a sly look, and in a solemn but a quiet tone, “ That 
creature was its own tormentor, and I believe its name was 
Boswell.” 

Next day we got to Har%\Tch, to dinner ; and my passage in 
the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being secured, and my baggage 
put on board, we dined at our inn by ourselves. I happened 
to say, it would be terrible if he should not find a speedy 
opportunity of returning to London, and be confined in so 
dull a place. Johnson. “Don’t, Sir, accustom yourself to 
use big words for little matters. It would not be terrible^ 
though I wer€ to be detained some time here.” T he practi ce 
of using words of disproportionate magnimdje^ i s,^^o doubtf 
~fb 5 Ir^ntreirr ^e^^ry' w here but, T “think, mi^t-^iiem ariaBl e 
among the French^ of which, all who have travelled in 
niuit have been struck with innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone into it, 
and walked up to the altar, Joh£Son^ whose piety was co nstan t 
and f e^nL “Now that you are 
going to leave your native country, recommend yourself to the 
protection of your Creator and Redeemer.” 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking for some 
time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to prove 
the non-existence of matter, and that every thing in the 
universe is merely ideal. I observed, that though we are 
satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to refute it. 
I never shall forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, 

, striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he 
rebounded from it, — “ I refute it t/ius,^^ ^ This was a stout 
exemplification of the Jirst t?'uths of I^ere or the 

original prmciples of Reid and of Beattie ; without admitting 
which, we can no more argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue 
in mathematicks without axioms. To me it is not conceivable 
how Berkeley can be answered by pure reasoning ; but 1 know 

1 [Dr. Johnson seems to liave been imperfectly acquainted with Berkeley’s doctrine: 
as his experiment only proves that we have the sensation of solidity, which Berkeley did 
not deny.—He admitted that we had sensations or ideas that are usually called sensible 
qualities, one of which is solidity : he only denied the existence of i.e. an inert 

senseless substance, in which they are supposed to subsist. — Johnson’s exemplification 
concurs with the vulgar notion, that solidity is matter. — JECea.kney.3 
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that the nice and difficult task was to have been undertaken by 
one of the most luminous minds of the present age, had not 
politicks “ turned him from calm philosophy aside/' What an 
admirable display of subtilty, united with brilliance, might 
his contending with Berkeley have afforded us ! How must 
we, when we reflect on the loss of such an intellectual feast, 
regret that he should be characterised as the man, 

“ Who born for the universe narrow'd his mind. 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ? 

Isly revered friend walked down with me to the beach, where 
we embraced and parted tenderness, and engaged to 

correspond by letters. I said, “ I hope, Sir, you vill not forget 
me in my absence.” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, it is more likely 
you should forget me, than that I should forget you.” As the 
vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for a consider- 
able time, while he remained rolling his majestic frame in his 
usual manner ; and at last I perceived him walk back into the 
town, and he disappeared. 

Iltrecht. seeming at first very duE ^lOJOie, after the animated 
scenes of London, m y spirits were, grievously affecte d ; and I 
wrote to Johnson a plaintive and desponding letter, to which 
he paid no regard. Afterwards, when I had acquired a firmer 
tone of mind, I wrote him a second letter, expressing much 
anxiety to hear from him. At length I received the following 
epistle, which was of important service to me, and, I trust, will 
be so to many others. 

A Mr, Mr, Boswell, a la Cour de H Empereur^ Utrecht. 

‘^DEAR SIR, 

‘‘You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally 
neglected, that you have had yet no letter from me. I love to 
see my friends, to hear from them, to talk to them, and to talk 
of them ; but it is not without a considerable effort of reso- 
lution that I prevail upon myself to write. I would not, 
however, gratify my own indolence by the omission of any 
important duty, or any office of real kindness. 

“ To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have or have not 
been in the country, that I drank your health in the room in 
which we last sat together, and that your acquaintance continue 
to speak of you with their former kindness, topicks with which 
those letters are commonly filled which are written only for the 
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sake of writing, I seldom shall think worth communicating; 
but if I can have powe r to cal m any harassing 

opmon, o £n^ ifv .,,,anY^.. generoua.^ resolu tion, y o^ need no t 
i^TOubt . but I shaU^at .^least^^^sli to prefer the "pleasure of 
^at% ^ing ja friendTmu ch l£S£^esteen^_^Jhan_youjrs^f^ 

.i.SK-!yac^cy. Whether I shall easily 
arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I cannot tell. 
I shall, at present, expect that you will receive this in return 
for two which I have had from you. The first, indeed, gave 
me an account so hopeless of the state of your mind, that it 
hardly admitted or deserved an answer ; by the second I was 
much better pleased ; and the pleasure will still be increased 
by such a narrative of the progress of your studies, as may 
evince the continuance of an equal and rational application of 
your mind to some useful enquiry. 

You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would recom- 
mend. I shall not speak of theology, because it ought not to 
be considered as a question whether you shall endeavour to 
know the will of God. 

“ I shall, therefore, consider only such studies as we are 
at liberty to pursue or to neglect ; and of these I know not how 
you mil make a better choice, than by s tudying th e .civil .law_> s 
your father ad vises, and Jhe^ ancient .. languages, as you had 
determined foF yqurseirjlat least resolve, while you remai n in 
any'^^HTed r^i'dence, to spejjd/a certain number ‘of hours eve^^ 
amongst youjjbqpks. The dissipation bf thought of which 
you" 15 brhpTain,‘"is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind 
suspended between different motives, and changing its direction 
as any motive gains or loses strength. If you can but kindle 
in your mind any strong desire, if you can but keep pre- 
dominant any wish for some particular excellence or attain- 
ment, the gusts of imagination will break away, without any 
effect upon your conduct, and commonly without any traces 
left upon the memory. 

‘‘There lurks, perhaps, in eve^,jiumaix heart a desire ,of 
d^fTction, whrch“incliries evei^l^ first to Hope, aii(l*lb„en to 

eve, that ^ na,tuf e ' has ‘ given Hi m so m etlimg peculiar . to 
himself. This vanity makes one' mind nurse aversion, and 
another actuate desires, till they rise by art much above their 
original state of power ; and as affectation in time improves 
to habit, they at last tyrannise over him who at first encouraged 
them only for show. Eyea^^e slre is., a viper in the bosom. 
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wh^ while he was chill, harm less ; but ;^en wa^nith gave 
him strength, 'exerte3 it ih poisqnV ?ou know a gentleman, 
wlTo, when" 'firsf he ‘ set Tiis foot in the gay world, as he 
prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, imagined a 
total indifference and universal negligence to be the most 
agreeable concomitants of youth, and the strongest indication 
of an airy temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to 
ev e ry.. objeiC t, and, ^sensible .of ja very , impuls e, h e thou ght that 


^gS&S'tion of genius ; ho£ed that h e should app ey to 

attain, amidst all the ease , of ~ car^ssnegs, an£j|l,JheJum^t 
of diveiaoiij t hat kriqwied^“3^d ^ t hose a cco mpl ish ment s 
whfch mortals , pr A'ejcqmmqn fabrick obtain, only, by mi^te 
abstraction and_ solitary drud gey , H e,.J:ried„ thi s s cheme of 
life awhile, ^va§ mad e we ary of it b>y his s ense an d nis^ 
he then,. wished,, to retiirn to his st udio ; agd finding long 
ha bits of idleness,^and..pleasure„_tord^^ tq^be, cure33ii^-£I3 
fgpeptedy, still willing to retain his claim to some extraordinary 
prerogatives, reso lved., the common consequences of m 
into, ,^^„,„-U|ialterable decree of des tiny^ and. „concjudg d , tha t 
Natu^ ,^b.ad, qrighid.ly„ %rmed "him ir^pable " 
emptef msSE 

“Let all such fancies, illusive and destructi ve^ be banishe d 
he np^foinyaf^ ffqm r' ygufh&ou^hts for ,qy er. Resolve, a nd keep 
vQur re solutiQii. : choose, and pursue your cSoiceT^'^Tf^y^ 
spend this day in study, you “wili hnd youmelf more able 
to study to-morrow; not that you are to expect that you 
shall at once obtain a complete victory. Depmvit y _ is ,npt 

Resolution will sometimes " relax, 
and diligence will sometimes “be" infeff upted ; hut let no 
accidgftt§l,,surpnse of deviation,' w^h®^ short or lor^Tdis pqie 
y ou to despondency. CoiiSSer these‘"fmlmgs"~"^'S""^ to 

all mahhrnd. ’ '^egm^again where you left off, and en- 
deavour to avoid the*seducemehfs"^ ' m prevailed over you 
before. 


“ This , my dear Boswell, is advic e which, perhaps, has 
often given yo u,, and gjvsn you without effec t. Bu t this advic e^ 

i ^^on^^iSRna t mk?lxQm.:ja thh.r^ j you must take 

own reflect ions, if you purpose to do ffiq^^hes hf the "statioB 

have a long letter from you as soon as you can. 
I hope you continue your Journal, and enrich it with many 
observations upon the country in which you reside. It ■will 
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be a favour if you can get me any books in the Frisick 
language, and can enquire how the poor are maintained in 
the Seven Provinces. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'* 

^‘London, Dec. 8, 1763,** 

I am sorry to observe, that neither in my own minutes, nor 
in my letters to Johnson which have been preserved by him, 
can I find any information how the poor are maintained in the 
Seven Provinces. But I shall extract from one of my letters 
what I learnt concerning the other subject of his curiosity. 

“I have made all possible enquiry with respect to the 
Frisick languag e, and find that it has been less c ultiyated 
t han any other of the northern dial ects ; a certain proof of 
wtdcKT^Fen^'delden^^^^ . Of the old Frisick there 
are no remains, except some ancient laws preserved by Scho- 
tanus in his ^ Beschryvinge van die Heerlykheid van JFrieS' 
land \ ’ and his * Hisioria Frisical I have not yet been able 
to find these books. Professor Trotz, who formerly was 
of the University of Vranyken in Friesland, and is at present 
preparing an edition of all the Frisick laws, gave me this 
information. Q Lthe modern Frisic k, or wha t is-Js pQken by 
the boors of thi s day^ I have procured a specimen. It is 
GisBerFJsipix^’^ By ?neleriy/ whlch“is^lhe *oHly boo that they 
have. It is amazing that they have no translation of the 
bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even any of the ballads 
and story-books which are so agreeable to country people. 
You shall have Japix by the first convenient opportunity. 

I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has 
promised me his assistance.’^ 

Early in 1 76^4 J.C2h.nson--^^ .visiLto.J±ue.X4angtQmJ^ at 

tFieirseat of Langton in Lincolnshire, where he passed some 
time, much to his satisfaction. His friend, BennetTliihgtoh, it 
noT 6 e"“ 3 ouBf^r 3 ^ 3 ^very thing in his power to make the 
place agreeable to so illustrious a guest ; and the elder Mr. 
Langton and his lady, being fully capable of understanding his 
value, were not wanting in attention. Pie, however, told me, 
that old Mr. Langton, though a man of considerable learning, 
had so little allowance to make for his occasional “ laxity of 
talk,’’ that because^ in the course of discussion he sometimes 
mentioned what might be said in favour of the peculiar tenets 
of the Romish church, he went to his grave believing him to be 
of that communion. 
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Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advantage of a 
good library, and saw several gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
I have obtained from Mr, Langton the following particulars of 
this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have been 
satisfied with a country living; for talking of a respectable 
clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, This man, Sir, fills 
up the duties of his life well. I approve of him, but could not 
imitate him.'^ 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate h^s^f from blame 
for negleHteg^'sociah-atfeem’iOT neighfc>ours7"by ‘ saying, 

^nTwbuld go toTHem ifit “would do them any good he^^gaid? 
“ What good. Madam, do you expect to have in your power to 
do them ? It is s hew ing them respect, and th at is__doiDg them 
go^,” ^ 

"" Eo sodal lj accommodating was he, that once when Mr, 
Langton and he were" driving * together in a coach, and 
Mr. Langton complained of being sick, he insisted that they 
should go out, and sit on the back of it in the open air, which 
they did. And being sensible how strange the appearance 
must be, observed, that a countryman whom they saw in a 
field would probably be thinking, If these two madmen should 
come down, what would become of me ? ” 

Soon after his return to London, which was in February, vfas 
founded that Club which existed long without a name, but at 
Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distinguished by the title of 
Ln:E Ri^.i^ .!QLxm. Sir Joshua Heynolds had the merit of being 
the first proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded; and the 
original members were, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr, Johnson, 
Mr, Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton^ 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Cbamier, and Sir John Hatvkins. L Ley 
met at the Turk’s Hea 4 « in Gerrard-street, Soho, on e evenm g: 
m eye^ weelfJVt "seven, ^ and generally continued tliSr conver- 
tiir a“^pretty late h.o iir. ^ This* club has' been gradiSTiy 
increase 3 T^o its present number, thirty-five. Af ter abo ut ten 
years, instead of supping weekly, it was resolved to dine 
togHHeF^ce ’ITTof thigTiL *' dufihg^ the * Tneetmg “ of "TafiramenT, 
Tlifir^lori^inar^Taverh" h^ihg'ri5^Hn'**CbnVaKed“'“intO'“a"‘“pTi« 
house, they moved first to Prince’s in Sackville-street, then to 
Le Teller’s in Dover-street, and now meet at Farsloe’s, St. 
James’s-street. Between the time of its formation, and the time 
at which this work is passing through the press, (June 1792,)^ 

1 [The secoad edition is here spoken of. — M.] 


K 2 
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the following persons^ now dead, were members of it : Mr. 
Dunning, (afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, 
Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr Adam Smith. The present 
members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord Charlemont, Sir 
Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard 
Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colmao, Mr. Steevens, 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr, Malone, Lord Orssory, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, 
Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior, Sir William 
Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Plinchliffe Bishop 
of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. Douglas Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the writer of this account.^ 

Sir John Ha wk ins ^ represents .h i R “ ” from this 

society, and assigns as the reason of his withdrawing^^ himself 
from it, that its late hours were inconsistent with his domestick 
arrangements. In this he is not accurate ; for the fact v/as, 
that he Qne. evenin g attacked Mr. Burk e, in so rude a manne^r , 
that all tne’ company 'Iestilied”ThciF*T[Is^^^iureT" in3I ^ ^ r 

n^^Tmeetin reception "^w afyucSTtl^Tli^^ cam e again .^ 

He is equaiyiHaccurafe with respect to Mr. Garrick, ofwKoini 

1 CThic Litekarv Club has since been deprived by death of Dr. HinchlifTe Bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, iMr. Richard Burke, Mr. Colman, Mr. 
Boswell, (the author of this work,) the Marquis of Bath, Dr. W’^arien, Mr. Burke, the 
Rev. Dr. Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the ICa^il of Lucan, James Earl of Charlemont, 
Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Langton, Lord Palmerstom Dr. Foidyce, Dr. Marlay 
Bishop of Waterford, Sir William Hamilton, Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Eliot, Lora 
Macartney, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr. Horsley Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. French Lawrence. Its latest and its irrepar- 
able loss was that of the Ri^h t Hqpu , WiUi am Windham, thfedalight and^.ad mi ration of 
this society, an d of eve ry, — OTTbe pefsonsi 

sS^dbnca^oSne^were chosenlxiembers of it, after the preceding account was written. It 
has since that time acquired Sir Charles Blagden, Major Rennell, the Hon. Frederick 
North, the Right Hon. George Canning, Mr. Marsden, the Right Hon. J. H. Frere, 
the Ri^ht Hon. Thomas Grenville, the Reverend Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, 
Mr. William Lock, Jun., Mr. George Ellis, Lord Minto, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Grant Master of the Rolls, Sir George Statmton, Bart., Mr. Chmles W'''ilidns, the Right 
Hon. Sir William Drummond, Sir Henry Halford, M.D., Sir Henry Engiefleld, Bart., 
Henry Lord Holland, John Earl of Aberdeen, JMr. Charles Hatchett, Mr. Charles 
Vaughan, Mr- Humphrey I>iivy, and the Rev. Dr. Burney. — The Club, some years after 
Mr. Boswell’s death, removed (in 1799,) from Parsloe's to the Thatched House in 
St. James 's-street, where they still continue to meet- 

The total number of those who have been members of this Club, from its foundation to 
the present time, (Octobdtr 1810,) is, seventy-six ; of whom i-xfty-five have been 
authours. Of the seventy-six members above mentioned, forty-three are dead ; thirty- 
three living. — M.] 

3 Life of J ohnson, p. 425- 

3 From Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

[The Knight having refused to pay his portion of the reckoning for supper, because he 
usually eat no supper at home, Johnson observed, ** Sir John, Sir, is a very unclubaiU 
man.” — B ukney.] 
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he says, he trusted that the least intimation of a desire to 
come among us, would procure him a ready admission ; but in 
this he was mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon it; and 
v/hen I could find no objection to receiving him, exclaimed, — 
' He will disturb us by his buffoonery ; ^ — and afterwards so 
imanaged matters, that he was never formally proposed, and, by 
consequence, never admitted.”^ 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I think it 
necessary to rectify this mis-statement. The truth is, that not 
very long after the institution of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
ivas speaking of it to Garrick. I like it much, (said he,) I 
think I shall be of you.” When Sir Joshua mentioned this to 
Dr, Johnson, he was much displeased with the actor^s conceit. 

HeHl be of us, (said Johnson) how does he know we will per- 
mit him ? the first Duke in England has no right to hold such 
language/’ Ho\yever, when Garrick was regularly pro posed 
some_^tiine _ aftervmrc^^,^ "JoTinsoi^ tEbug!r^'^3E3lA¥,§^^ ^ 
niom en tary ^ ^offence^ at 3fes’^''arrbgTncW,' ‘^wafrnly_^a^^^ 
s^ported hmi, and he was liccbrdinglyy eleffed/ was^„a^,niost 
agreeable mJmJVer ^aiid^cbfiti tq_atjend_^r .meetings to th e 
tig^^Xl^'i^.dgathT 

Mrs. Piozzi ® has also given a similar misrepresentation of 
Johnson’s treatment of Garrick in this particular, as if he had 
used these contemptuous expressions : if Garrick does apply, I’ll 
black-ball him. — Surely, one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

** Uiielbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player.” 

I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable authority 
as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as from my own know- 
ledge, to vindicate at once the heart of Johnson and the social 
merit of Garrick. 

In this ye3.r, except what he may have done in revising 
Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured much in literature. 
He wrote a review of Grainger’s “ Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the 
London Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. P^ercy wrote the 
greatest part of this review ; but, I imagine, he did not recollect 
it distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if not altogether, his 
own. He also wrote in the Critical Review, an account t of 
Goldsmith’s excellent poem, *‘The Traveller.” 

T he easo^and indeDendence to whi ch he had at lastaUanied 
by royal munifi cence, mc t i eased'hirnalurat^t^ 

1 Life of Johnson, p. 425. 

2 [Mr. Garrick was elected in March 1773. — M.] 

S Letters to and from Or. Johnson. Voi. II. p. 278. 
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‘“Meditations,” he thus accuses himself: “Good Fridai% 
April 20, 1764. I have made no reformation; 1 have lived 
totally useless, more sensual in thought, and more addicted to 
wine and meat.”^ And next morning he thus feelingly com- 
plains : “ My indolence, since my last reception of the sacrament, 
has sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my dissipation spread 
into wilder negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with 
sensuality ; and, except that from the beginning of this year I 
have, in some measure, forborne excess of strong drink, my 
appetites ham ^red ominated oyer^my 

st|:;3nga„.^n^nJaas"overip5?a3^^ soHiaf I know noT what 
has become^rtheTast^yrar;"^d^ that incidents and 
intelligence pass oyer He 

iSSeiT^^mnly says, “This is not the life to which heaven is 
promised ; ” ^ and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction : viz. New-year's day, the day of his wife's death, 
Good Friday, Easter-day, and his own birth-day. He this year 
says, “ I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving : having, 
from the earliest time almost that I can remember, been form- 
ing schemes of a better life, I have done nothing. The need 
of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of doing is short. 
O God, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.”^ Such a tenderness of 
conscience, such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely 
be found. It is, surely, not decent in those who are hardened 
in indifference to spiritual improvement, to treat this pious 
anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

A bout this time h e was a^yery .se%:ere return of the 

hvpocho.n5naHr^ ^oELwhick--->w^-^vet.Tm .about hip. 
Hewasso ill, as, notwithstanding his remarkable love of 
company, to be entirely averse to society, the most fatal 
symptom of that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, as an 
old friend he vras admitted to visit him, and that he found him 
in a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, and 
restlessly walking from room to room. He then used this 
emphatical expression of the misery which he felt: “i would 
consent to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits.” 

^ Talking to iiimself was, indeed, one of his singularities ever 
since I knew hiin. I was certain that he was frequently uttering 
pious ejaculations; for fragments of the Lord's Prayer have 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 50. 

2 Ibid. p. SI. 3 Ibid. p. 5S. 
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been distinctly overlieard.^ His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of 
whom Churchill says, 

Davies hath a ver^" pretty v/ife^ 

when Dr. Johnson muttered — “ lead us not into temptation/^ 
used with waggish and gallant humour to whisper Mrs. Davies^, 
“ You, my dear, are the cause of this.” 

He had another particularity, of which none of his friends 
even ventured to ask an explanation. It appeared to me some 
superstitious habit, which he had contracted early, and from 
which he had never called upon his reason to disentangle him. 
This was his anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, 
by a certain number of steps from a certain point, or at least 
so as that either his right or his left foot, (I am not certain 
which,) should constantly make the first actual movement when 
he came close to the door or passage. Thus I conjecture : for 
I have, upon innumerable occasions, observed him suddenly 
stop, and then seem to count his steps with a deep earnestness ; 
and when he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort of 
magical movement, I have seen him go back again, put himself 
in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and, having gone 
through it, break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and 
join his companion. A strange instance of something of this 
nature, even when on horseback, happened when he was in 
the Isle of Sky.'^ Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him to 
go a good way about, rather than cross a particular alley in 
Leicester-fields ; but this Sir Joshua imputed to his having had 
some disagreeable recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, 
and made very observable parts of his appearance and manner, 
may not be' omitted, it is requisite to mention, that while talking 
or even musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his 
head to one side towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a 
tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and forwards, 
and rubbing his left knee in the same direction, wdth the palm 
of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he made various 

1 [It used to be imaj^ined at Mr, Thrale^s, when Johnson retired to a window or comer 
ef the room, by perceiving his lips in motioHj and hearing a murmur without audible 
articulation, that he was jaraying ; but this was not always the case, for I was once, 
perhaps unperceived by him, writing at a table, so near the place of his retreat, that I 
heard him repeating some lines in an ode of Horace, over and over again, as if by iteration 
Co exercise the organs of speech, and fix the ode in his memory : 

Audiet cives accuisse 
Qua jp^az/es Persae melitts perirentx 
Audiei pugnas . « 

ft was during the American war. — B urney.] 

3 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 316 (Oct. ra). 
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sounds with his mouth ; sometimes as if ruminating, or what is 
called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, some- 
times making his tongue play backwards from the roof of his 
mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding it 
against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly 
under his breath, too^ too : all this accompanied sometimes 
with a thoughtful look, but more frequently with a smile. 
Generally when he bad concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted violence 
and vociferation, he used to blow out his breach like a whale. 
This I suppose was a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him 
to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if he had made 
the arguments of his opponent fiy like chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here give 
for the sneering jocularity of such as have no relish of an exact 
likeness; which to render co?nplete, he who draws it must not 
disdain the slightest strokes. But if witlings should be inclined 
to attack this account, let them have the candour to quote what 
I have offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton Maudit, 
Northampton, shire, on a visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Dromore. Whatever dissaiisraci i on he fell .^t-lwha t 
he considered as a slovr progress in inteUectiial i mprovernen t. 
weTmHntHaFhis he art was tender,^nd ,h is as 

appeafs'lfonTlKeTolIowfng''^^ : 


Joshua Reynolds, Esq. in Leicester-fields, London, 
“dear sir, 

I DID not hear of your sickness till I heard likewise of 
your recovery, and therefore escaped that part of your pain, 
which every man must feel, to whom you are known as you are 
known to me. 

“ Having had no particular account of your disorder, I know 
not in what state it has left you. If the amusement of my 
company can exhilarate the languor of a slow recovery, I will 
not delay a day to come to you ; for I know not how I can so 
effectually promote my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or 
my own interest as by preserving you, in whom, if 1 should 
lose you, I should lose almost the only man whom I call a 
friend. 

“ Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from dear Miss 
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Reynolds.^ Make my compliments to IS/Ir. Mudge. I amj 
dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson ” 

the Rev. Mr. Percy’s, at Easton 

Ivlaudit, Northamptonshire, (by 

Castle Ashby,) Aug. 19, 1764.'’’ 

Early in the year 1765 he paid a short visit to the University 
of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a 
lively picturesque account of his behaviour on this visit, in the 
Gentleman^s Magazine for March 1785, being an extract of a 
letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. The two following sen- 
tences are very characteristical : ‘‘ He drank his large potations 
of tea with me, interrupted by many an indignant contradiction, 
and many a noble sentiment.^^ — “ Several persons got into his 
company the last evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he 
began to be very great j stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the 
very skin, then gave her for his toast, and drank her in two 
bumpers.^^ 

The strictn ^ — 

Christian hu mility, appear in his pious meditation on Easter- 
day this year. — ‘‘I purpose again to x^artake of the blessed 
sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly I have hitherto 
resolved at this annual commemoration of my Saviour's death, 
to regulate my life by bis laws, I am almost afraid to renew my 
resolutions.” 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and shew that 
b^aJ^uxed-amd^X^a^seyereMepressiQn.pf spi^s. “Since the 
last Easter I have reformed no evil habit ; my time has been 
unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing 
behind. Mj memory groivs confused^ and I know not kow the 
days pass over me. Good Lord, deliver me ! ^ 

Nb rnan was more grat gMlIy ^sensible of any kindn ess done 
to him than^Jbhn^^mr""T^ is a little cffcunistaiiceTLir"' liis 
which shews him in a very amiable light. 

“July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he bad 
formerly lent me in my necessit}^ and for which Tetty expressed 
her gratitude.*’ 

“July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.** 

1 Sir Joshua’s sister, for whom Johnson had a particular affection, and to ^whom he 
wrote many letters ■which I have seen, and which 1 am sorry her too nice delicacy vrill 
not permit to be published. 

Prayers and hleditations, p. 631. 
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Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same kind- 
ness to an old friend, which he had formerly received from 
him. Indeed his liberality as to mQnev.,.w as 
The nexftofcte' inTm^iary i% ^ 6th, I received seventy- 
five pounds. L ent Mr. Davies twenty-five /^ 

Trii ^XoUe^ e. D ublu;!, at this time siijgirisedJohnsoiij^h 
a spontaiieous compliment of the highest academical honour^ 
Bg^oreaShg^” him“T)bcf6r of !Laws. The diploma, which is in 
any ^possession, is as follows : 

OMNIBUS ad quos pmse^tfes liter cb pervenerint^ sahitem. 
Nos Bmposzius et Socii Seniores Collegii sacrosancia et indlvidua 
Trinitatis RcgmcB Mlizahethce juxta Dublin^ testa?nur^ Samueli 
Johnson, Armigero^ ob egregiam scriptortim elegantiafn et 
utiliiatem^ gratiam concessam fuisse pro gradu UoctoraMs in 
utroque Jure^ octavo die Julii^ Anno Domini miilesimo sep tin- 
gent esimo sexagesimo-quinto. In ctijiis rei testimonium singi^ilorum 
manus et sigillum qtio in hisce ufimur apposuimus ; vicesimo tertio 
die Juliiy Anno Domini miilesimo septingentesimo sexageslmo 
quinto. 

Gtjl. Clement. Fran. Andrews, R. Murray. 

Tho. Wilson. Praps. RoBtiis Law. 

Tho. Leland, Mich. Kearney.’’ 


This u nsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so great a 
HteraryjCtenirc^^ ?lidiIEi^ 

fayou r 


i n a TetteT’td^'^& r Hfe ofmeh number ; but I have not 

heenTahle tdTTBtain a copy of it^ 

He appears this year to have been s ^ j zed . te m p n rn r y 


S [Since the ptablication of the edition in 1804, a copy of this letter has been obligingly 
communicated to me by John Leland, Esq. son to the learned Historian, to whom it la 
addressed : 


^ “To THE Rev. Dr. Leland. 

SlR^ 

_ _ ‘ Among the names subscribed to the degree which I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving from the Univei&Ity of Dublin, I find none of which 1 have any per.sonal 
j«i owl edge but those of Dr. Andrews and yourself. 

‘'Men can be estimated by those who know them not, only as they are represented hv 
1 them ; and therefore I flatter myself that ‘l-owe much of the pleasure 

Which this distinction gives me, to your concurrence with Dr. Andrews in recommendin'-* 
me to the learned society. 

“Having desiied the Provost to return mygeneial thank.s to the University, I bep 
that you, Sir, will accept my particular and immediate acknowledgments. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Johnson's-court, Fleet-street, Sam. Johnson. 

London, Oct, 17, 1765.” 

this o^crsbr-^Sn letter which Johnson wrote to Br. Andrews on 
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fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of studying law, and 
of engaginglirp ofiticl^s. His *T Hi^FBHbretfe S tn: fe ” 

i s truly a d mira ble : 

**’‘'’**‘^ *” “Sept 26, 1765. 

“ ^mighfe jGop, t he giver of w isdpi^ without who se help 
resolutions a re YMn, w uTOu F wEQS^Eless ing^ st idCyls^ inel fectm l 
SSSEIeTmSL if it be t hy wifl T to attain such knowledge as may 
qualify me an drinstr uct the ign or ant ; 

prevent w rongs and ter minat e conte ntions ; and grant that -I. 

/Knowledge whi^^ I shall attain, to,J;hy:^gloa;y 
am^Y’qwn salvatiQn,l£Qr*I^xjs,CH3^^^^^^ Amen.” ^ 


His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is entitled, 
“ Engag ing ho" dbiibf, iSsTflSiid, 

theRigKtxJbndufable^Villiam Gerard Hamilton, for whom, 
during a long acquaintance, he had a great esteem, and to whose 
conversation he once paid this high compliment : “ I am very 
unwilling to be left alone, Sir, and therefore I go with my 
company dovrn the first pair of stairs, in some hopes that they 
may, perhaps, return again ; I go with you, Sir, as far as the 
street-door.” In what particular department he intended to 
engage , 2 does not appear, nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His 


oraver is in general terms : “ Enlighten my understanding wit h| 
knowledge of rig'hh go 

oecSt ma y mislead me. n or temp^^^ m e ; tha tJ^may 

a^^^^^S^vour Jo do evi l”.? There is 

nofmng“^bnTtKe" sub j ecf iii *his diary. “ ~ ' 


This year was distinguished by his being introduced into th e 
fanuly of TJiraLe...j3ne.^x?f the mos t .. jemment 3jewSST^ 
Imgland, and member of Parliament for the borough of South«« 
walk. Foreigners are not a little amazed, when they hear of 
Brewers, distillers, and men in similar departments of trade, 


held forth as persons of considerable consequence. In this 
great comme rcial country it is naturaJ ^that alsituation wfuS T 
P^Q^^cHTnu^^we^^s^ouiySe^^sM as v ery resp ectable 3 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 66. 

9 [In the Preface to a late Collection of Mr. Hamilton's Pieces, it has been observed, 
ihat our authour was, by the generality of Johnson’s words, ®‘led to suppose that be was 
seized with a temporary^ fit of ambition, and that hence he v/as induced to apply his 
thoughts to law and politicks. But Mr. Boswell was certainly mistaken in this respect ; 
and these words merely allude to Johnson’s having at that time entered into some 
engagement with Mr. Hamilton occasionally to furnish him with his sentiments on the 
great political topicks which should be considered in parliament." In consequence of 
this engagement, Johnson, in November^ 1766, wrote a very valuable tract, entitled, 
“Considerations on Corn," which is printed as an Appendix to the works of Mr. 
Hamilton, published by T. Payne in 1808. — M.J 
3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 67, 
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and, no doubt^^hn'ii§sJL..indiMry..Ja.,enlitl^^ esteem. But, 
pefSaps, tlie^too rapid advances of men of low extraction tends 
to lessen the value of that distinction by birth and gentility, 
which has ever been found beneficial to the grand scheme of 
subordination. Johnson used to give this account of the rise 
of Mr. Thrale’s father: “He work e d ,a t_ six shillings a^.wejpkj'or 

an only daughter, who was 
m^ried to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer should 
continue the business. On the old man's death, therefore, the 
brewery was to be sold. To find a purchaser for so large a 

property was a difficult matter ; and, after some time, it wa s 

suggested, that it jgyould be ad viseable to , treat with Thrale, 

f^'sehs'ibTSracSy^e^^h one.st. ma n^ ~ ‘"employe'SC jn 1 

Jransfer_ thg^^whoTg:,, To .him for t hirty ' 

thousar id....poun ds... security b^ing taken upon the j^roperty. 

a ccordingly settled. In_^ ejeven years ^ Thrale .pai^^ie 
pjarcHase^lmone v. He acq uired a large fortune, and lived to be 
a member cf^ Pa “ But what was Tnost 
femaxTaETe^was "the liberality with which he used his riches. 
He gave his son and daughters the best education. The 
esteem which liis'gbod conduct procured him from tTTe noble- 
man who had married his master's daughter, made him to be 
treated with much attention ; and 

a t jffi e University of Oxford. ^ a^ociated wilh 'young'mbh 
ffst father, after he left co lle ge, 

was ^lend];£^ j thousand a y^r. This, in a man 

wEb had risen as old Thrale did, was a very extraordinary 
instance^^pf^^genemsii^* He used to 

doeTn’ot find so much after 1 am gone as he expects, let him 
remember that he has had a great deal in my own time.' ” 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had good sense 
enough to carry on his father’s trade, which was of such extent, 
that I remember he once told me, he w’-ould not quit it for an 


1 [The predecessor of old Thrale was Edmund Halsey, Esq. ; the nobleman who 
married his daus’hter, was Lord Cobham, great uncle of the Marquis of Bnckiny,ham. 
But I believe. Dr. Johnson was mistaken in assigning so very low an origin to Mr. 
Thrale. The Clerk of St, Alban’s, a very aged man, told me, that -he,' bhe elder 

- .r .. ^'j^hc 

I handsome montmient to 

, V ’ ■ 1704, aged 54 ; 

Margaret, his wife, and three of their childien who died young, between the years 1676 
and 1690. The arms upon this monument are, paly of eight, gules and or, impaling, 
ermine, on a chief indented vert, three wolves’ (or gryphons’) heads, or, couped at the neck;— 
Crest on a ducal coronet, a tree, vert. — B lakew'ay.] 

2 £In 1733 ke served the office of High Sheriff for Surrey : and died April 0. 1758. 
—A. Chalmers.] 
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annuity of ten thousand a year ; ^^Not (said be,) that I get ten 
thousand a year by it, but it is an estate to a family/' Having 
left daughters only, the property was sold for the immense 
sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds ; a 
magnificent proof of what may be done by fair trade in a 
long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system 
genj^ity^ might be established, upon prinHpTes"'tbtalIy‘diiferSTt 
from^ what have hitherto prevailed. Qm . P resent heraldry, it 
may be said, is suited to the barbarous times in which it had 
its origin. It is ^chiehy founded upon ferocious me^, ugon 
military excellence.^ " Why, in civilized limes, we may oe 
asked, ^should there not be rank and honours, upon principles, 
which, independent of long custom, are certainly not less 
worthy, and which, when once allowed to be connected with 
elevation and precedency, would obtain the same dignity in our 
imagination? Why shou ld not the k nowledge, the^jldll^ Jijp 
exgertness, the _^assiauity7''^'S3TH*e’spTff^ of trade and 

c omm erces' when, crowned with succes s , be entitled giye 
those hadering distinctions by which mankind are so universally 
captivated ? 

Such are the spe<hous, but false, arguments for a proposition 
which always will hrid numerous advocates, in a nation where 
men are every day starting up from obscurity to wealth. To 
refute them is needless. The gimeral sense of mankind cries 
out, with irresistible force, “ gentilhcmme est foujours gentil- 

M.r.'._T hrgde had married Miss Hester Lynch Sal us bu ry, of 

e ducSl oh." * That T ohnson's inlro duction'^Thto ‘^Tlirale's 

was owing t o her desire for his cppversat i^n, is"a"very probab le 

anTtHe ^eiiefg Wpi^osliSh": fbi|LliL^i£!SOEe^ Mr. 

Muipby, who w^as intimate with Mr. Thrale, having spoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he \vas re p.iiested to make them 
acquainted. This being mentioned 

af-’k ythWation to d inner at Thrale's, an d was s o much^'pilea^ed 

1 iJTrs. Burney infornib me that she heard Dr. Johnson say, **An Engrlish Merchant 
is a new species of Gentlenrin." He, perhaps, hadjn liis mind the following ingenious 
passage lu The Conscious Lovers,** Act iv. Scene ii., where Mr. Sealand thus addresses 
Sir John Bevil “Give me leave to say, that we merchants are a species of gentry that 
have grown into the world this last century, and are as honourable, and almost as useful 
as you landed-folks, that have always thought yourselves so much above us ; for your 
trading forsooth is extended no farther than a load of hay, or a fat ox. — You are pleasant 
people indeed ! because you are generally bred up to be lazy, therefore, I warrant yotL, 
Industry h dishonourable." 
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w ith Ms. rece ption J^th bjJ^r.^nd JSlrs. and they so 

much ple ased m th him, that^Kis” invitations _ to Jheit.hausei mere 

till Tat TasTjj.e .hecamo- -oiie> of .±h,f 

faimlv, an4.....aJDuapartment-was-a^^ both^i 

their h^use at Soutlwark and m their viHaat^Streatha^ 

johnson'haff a""ve ry sincere ^teem for Mr. Thrale, as a man 
of^^S^nF^n^l'^argbod' ‘scholar,' Veil ^skiHecTin tr^e, of 
a sound understanding, and of manners such as presented 
cESracter of a „plain independent English 'Squire. As "this 
faWiry"““wiil frequently be mentioned in the course of the 
following pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that 
Mr. Thrale was inferiour, and in some degree insignificant, 
compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper to give a true 
state of the case from the authority of Johnson himself in his 
own words, 

“ I^^know^ no man, (sa id he,) who is more master of 
farnily than Thrale. Jic but holds ug^*a 
It ' is “a^greaF ‘'mistake to supp^ 
above in; 'literary attainmejits. Sho^^s 
P^pre flip pan t ; but he has ten times her learning : 
regular scholar ; burHgr learning is that of a schooi-1^ in_one 
of the lower^fqrins." My 'readers may naturally wislTfor soriie 
fepfesehtation of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was 
tall, well proportioned, and stately. As for ^Ma'd'aih, of ^ 
"Mistress^ by which epithets Johnso used to mention Mrs. 
Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She has herself 
given us a lively view of the idea which Johnson had of her 
person, on her appearing before him in a dark-coloured gown : 

'' You little creatures should never wear those sort of clothes, 
however ; they are unsuitable in every way. What ! have not 
all insects gay colours ? ” ^ Mr./Thrale gave his., wife a liberal 
hoth ^ i^^^ „choice..Qf .^tfieir companyji^ and in the 
mode*--4^f»--entertaining„..J:hen3k I^i^-llfLderstqpd and valued 
J ohnson^without^ remissiOTj _from thieir first acquaintance To 

Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with 
JoKnsorfs" conversation for its own sake, and had also a very 
allowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with the attention 
of so celebrated a man. 

PPJld J:ie_inpre fortunate for Johnson than this 
^flQ^ct|,ona». He bad^at J^r. Thfale’s all the comforts and eye n 

diverted, and his irreguJax 
hy associatioi^wjth^ an “ ^reqable/ and well- 

1 Mrs. Plozzi’s Anecdotes, p. 279, 
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ordered family. He was txeated with the. utmost respect, mgd 
even affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when they were 
alone. But this was not often the case ; for he found a 
constant succession of what gave him the highest enjpymfiiit, 
the society of the learned, the witty, and the eminent in every 
who* were assembled in numerous companies ; cal^d 
forth his wonderful powers, and gratified him with admirations 
to which no man could he insensible. 

In the October of this year- Ee at length gave to the world 
hi£ edition of Shaksp ear e. which, if it had no otherTSierif ' .gul 
tfiat of producing his Preface in which the excellencies and 
defects of that immortal bard are displayed with a rhasterly 
hand, the nation would have had, no reason to compiaih. A 
blind indiscriminate admiration of Shakspeare bad exposed 
the British nation to the ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by 
candidly admitting the faults of his poet, had the ore cfeHit 
in bestowing on him deserved and indisputable praise ; and 
doubtless none of all his panegyrists have , done him half^o 
much lirjn^ir. Their praise was like that of a coimsel, upon 
his own side of the cause ; Johnson’s was like the grave, well 
considered, and impartial opinion of the judge, which, falls 
from his lips with weight, and is received with reverence. 
What he did as a commentator has no small share of merit, 
though his researches were not so ample, and his investigations 
so acute as they might have been; which we now certainly 
know from the labours of other able and ingenious criticks 
who have followed him. He, _has._ enriched his edition with 
a concise account of each play, ^nd_of , his "cEaxacfens ^ ck 
eipeTTe^e. Many of his notes haye illustrated obscurities 
the text, and placed passages eminent for beauty in a more 
co nspi cuous ligitt; and he has, in general, exhibited such a 
rno3e of annotation, as may be beneficial to all subsequent 
editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. William 
Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D. from a Scotch 

^ 1 [From a letter written by Dr. Johnson to Dr. Joseph Warton, the day after the pub* 
licatioii of his Shakspeare, Oct. 9, 1765, (See Wooll’s Memoirs of Dr. Wartonj 410.1806) iJ: 
appears that Johnson spent some time with that gentleman at Winchester in this year. 
In a letter written by Dr. Warton to Mr. Thomas Waitou, not long afterwards (January 
flS, 1766) is a paragraph which may throw some light on various passages in Dr. Warton’s 
edition of Pope, relative to Johnson : — “ 1 only dined with Johnson, who seemed cold and 
indifferent, and scarce said any thing to me: perhaps he has heaid what I said of his 
Shakspeaie, or rather was offended at what I wrote to him : — as he pleases.” The letter 
here alluded to, it is believed, has not been preserved : at least, it does not appear in th® 
collection above referred to. — M.] 
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University, and wrote for the booksellers In a great variety of 
branches. Though he certainly was not without considerable 
merit, he wrote with so little regard to decency, and principles, 
and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that his reputation 
was neither extensive nor lasting. I remember one evening, 
when some of his works were mentioned, Dr. Goldsmith said, 
he had never heard of them; upon which Dr. Johnson 
observed, “ Sir, he is one of the many who have made 
themselves publick^ without making themselves knawnP 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, wrote 
an answer to Kenriclds review of Johnson's Shakspeare. 
Johnson was at first angry that Kenrick's attack should have 
the credit of an answer. But afterwards, considering the young 
man’s good intention, he kindly noticed him, and probably 
would have done more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface.., to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Voltaire v ery 
conteinptuously, observing, upon some of his remarks, Th^e 
petty cavils of petty minds,’’ Voltaire,^ in revei^e, 
made"^ attack upon Johnson, in one of his numerous literary 
s^lies which I remember to have read ; but there being no 
general index to his voluminous w’orks, have searched in vain, 
and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thoxight Johnson 
should noTclisdain to contend.^., I pressed him to answer. He 
said, he perhaps might ; but he never did. 

Mr. Burney having occasion to write to Johnson for some 
receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, which Johnson 
had omitted to deliver when the money was paid, he availed 
himself of that opportunity of thanking Johnson for the great 
pleasure which he had received from the perusal of his Preface 
to Shakspeare; which, although it excited much clamour 
against him at first, is now justly ranked among the most 
excellent of his writings. To this letter Johnson returned the 
following answer : 

^'To Charles Burney, Esq. m Poland-Street. 

SIR, 

‘‘ I AM sorry that your kindness to me has brought upon 
you so much trouble, though you have taken care to abate 
that sorrow, by the pleasure which I receive from your appro- 
bation. I defend my criticism in the same manner with you. 
We must confess the f aults of our favourite, to gain credit to 
^5uy^raIse''°or^ 
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self or for another, the honours of perfection, will surely 
the reputatiori-wMd^^ he designs to assist. 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to your family. I 
am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

^^And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johhson.” 

'^Oct. 16, 1765,” 

From one of his Journals I transcribed what follows : 

“At church, Oct. — 65, 

“To avoid all singularity; Bonavenitira}- 

“To come in before service, and compose my mind by 
meditation, or by reading some portions of scripture. Tefty, 

“ If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless attention be 
more troublesome than useful. 

“To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of myself upon 
God, and a resignation of all into his holy hand.” 

In 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so 
busily employed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to have had 
little leisure for any other literary exertion, or, indeed, even for 
private correspondence. He did not favour me %vith a single 
Setter for more than two years, for which it will appear that he 
afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, a .t all time s ready to give assistance to bis 
faeJ3,d% and. .others, in revising tlaeir works,, and" in working 
them^ or greatly improving, their Dedication§^ In that courtly 
species of composition no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though 
the loftiness of his mind prevented him from ever dedicating in 
his own person, he wrote a very great number of Dedications 
for others. Some of these, the persons who were favoured 
with them, are unwulling should be mentioned, from a too 
anxious apprehension, as I think, that they might be suspected 
of having received larger assistance; and some, after all the 
diligence I have bestowed, have escaped my enquiries- He 
told me, a great many years ago, “ he believed he had dedicated 
to all the Royal Family round ; ” and it was indifferent to him 
what was the subject of the work dedicated, provided it were 
innocent He once dedicated some Musick for the German 
Flute to Edward, Duke of York. In writing Dedications for 
others, he considered himself as by no means speaking his own 
sentiments. 

1 H« was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent person, who fox hii 
|>iety was named T'ne Seruphick Doctor^ 
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Notwithstanding his long silence, omitted to wrjte 

to Jdm^ when 1 .had any thing worthy^ of communicating. I 
generally kept copies of my letters to him, that I might have a 
full view of our correspondence, and never be at a loss to 
understand any reference in his letters. He kept the greater 
part of mine very carefully ; and a short time before his death 
was attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, and order 
them to be delivered to me, which was accordingly done. 
Amongst them I found one, of which I had not made a copy, 
and which I own I read with pleasure at the distance of almost 
twenty years. It is dated November, 1765, at the palace of 
Pascal Paoii, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, and is full of 
generous enthusiasm. After giving a sketch of what I bad 
seen and heard in that island, it proceeded thus : I dare to call 
this a spirited tour. I dare to challeoge your approbation.” 

This letter produced the following answer, which I found on 
my arrival at Paris. 

A Mr, Mr, Boswell, chez Mr, Waters, Banqiiier^ i Parh. 

‘‘dear sir, 

Apologies are seldom of any use. We will delay till 
your arrival the reasons, good or bad, which have made me 
such a sparing and ungrateful correspondent. Be assured, for 
the present, that nothing has lessened either the esteem or love 
with which I dismissed you at Harwich. Both have been 
increased by all that I have been told of you by yourself or 
others ; and when you return, you will return to an unaltered, 
and, I hope, una.lterable friend. " 

have to fear from me is the vexation of dis- 
appointing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which 
have been formed in his favour; and the pleasure which I 
promise myself from your journals and remarks is so great, 
that perhaps no degree of attention or discernment will be 
sufficient to afford it 

^®Come home, however, and take your chance. I l ong to 
see you, and to hear you ;,and hopejhat we* shall not beia..lQi|g 
sep arated again. Come home, and expect such Ivelcome as is 
due to him, whom a wise and noble curiosity has led, where 
perhaps no native of this country ever was before. 

“ I have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice ; 
nor would I mllingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may 
give you at your return. I am afraid we shall find it difficult 
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to keep among us a mind which has been so long feasted with 
variety. But let us try what esteem and kindness can effect. 

“ As your father’s liberality has indulged you with so long a 
ramble, I doubt not but you will think his sickness, or even 
his desire to see you, a sufficient reason for hastening your 
return. The lon ger we liv e, and the more we think, the 
higher value we learn to put"^ohTh~e TnehdshTp lLh15~Teffideriijp 
of parehti^and of frreiids.^ ~ Tarehts' we can have but once ; and 
He promises Himself too much, who' enters life ‘with the expect- 
ation of finding many friendsT “tJpOfT sdltie mTDtive7 1 hope, 
that you mil be here soon ; arid am willing to think that it will 
be an inducement to your return, that it is sincerely desired 
by, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

Johnson.^’ 

Johnson’’s Court, Fleet-street, 

January 14, 1766.” 


I returned to London in February, and found Dr. Johnson 
in a good house in Johnson’s court, Fleet-street, in which he 
had accommodated Miss Williams with an apartment on the 
ground floor, while Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret : 
his faithful Francis was still attending upon him. He received 
me with much kindness. The fragments of our first convers- 
ation, which I have preserved, are these : I told him that 


Voltairp, in a conversation with me, had^distinguished Pope 
Pope drives a han d^onfe“'“cha f!^^ a 
ijsgg. ; TJryderr" a" coacLT^ andT^siSs^^ 
Why, Sir, the truth is, ^^eynBoffirdnve 
Dryden’s hor^s"’lxe^itheF‘^^d^^ 

aGse^e, ** Th ere, ^ has no t been so fine a poem since Pope’s 
iiaae.” " 


and Dryden th us : — ‘‘ 
coup1eoT”neat trim 1 

coaches and sST but 


And here it is proper to settle, with authentick precision, 


what has long floated in p ublick rep ort, as to Johnson ’s b eing 
himself the authour of a considerable part of that poem . M^cb , 
] i:iodouEt.^Botiro^ "Snd expression were derived 

IroTn'conversaHoiT'mtli^InmXm^ 


iTHTis Grayhas employed somewhat tlie same 

acterise Dryden. He, indeed, furnishes his cai^'^with but two horses : -bnt they are of 
** ethereal race : " * " ' 


** Behold where Dryden’s less presuftiotuous car. 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
T wo coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder cloath’d, and long resj^a^ingK^^.” 
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his friendly revisio n: but in the year 1783, h e at^ my reques t 

^ - ‘ 


markedmm a pencil th e lines, jgghi ich.^^ mrmshe dTwhich 
are^oaiyT me^ 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go ; 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, 
’Mocirr cK^EilSgiOS^ character : 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws can cause or cure, 
Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestick joy : 

77ia lifted axe^ the agonizing wheels 
JLukds iron crown^ and Da7?iien^s bed of steely 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own." 


He added, ‘‘These are all of which I can be sure/’ They 
bear a small proportion to the whole, which consists of four 
hundred and thirty-eight verses. Goldsmith, in the couplet 
which he inserted, mentions Luke as a person well known, and 
superficial readers have passed it over quite smoothly ; while 
those of more attention have been as much perplexed by Luke 
as by Lydiaty in “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” The truth 
is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. In the Respublica 
Hungaricay there is an account of a desperate rebellion in the 
year 1514, headed by two brothers, of the name of Zeck^ George 
and^ Luke. When it was quelled, George^ not Luke^ was 
punished by his head being encircled with a red hot iron crown : 

corond candescenie ferret coronaturf The same severity of 
torture was exercised on the Earl of Athol, one of the 
murderers of King James I. of Scotland.^ 


Djr. Johns p,4,aLi 
lineswKich he fur 


That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away : 

WJhile self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.’' 


^Talking of education , “People have now-a-days, (said he. "I 
gQ La straa £S ^.pini on tharevery_ginIThould be taught bv 
lectures. I -j^not see thatlectur es can'^o so much 

*T6n^e iron “o™, see Mr. Steevens’s note 7, on Act iv. sc. i. of Richard III. It 
seems to b^e Rinded to in Macbeth, Act iv. sc. L “ Thy crown does sear." &<£ See 
ailso Oough s Camden, vol. in. p, 396 .-"“Bl.a.keway.] * 
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the lecture&^are t aken , 
I know nothing that can be best taught by lectures, except 
where experiments are to be shewn. You may teach chymistry 
by lectures : — You might teach making of shoes by lectures ! ” 
At night I supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, that we 
might renew our social intimacy at the original place of meeting. 
But there was now a considerable difference in his way of 
living. Having had an illness, in which he was advised to 
leave off wine, he had, from that period, c ontume BTtyabsfalii 
ffomT^'^a CT^r an k on ly water, or ler nonad e. 

'"TToI3“Bim that a foreign Triend of his, whom I had met with 
abroad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he treated 
the hopes of immortality with brutal levity; and said, ‘‘As 
man dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog/^ Johnson. If 
he dies like a dog, let him lie like a dogi I added, that this 
man said to me, “ I hate mankind, for I think myself one of 
the best of them, and I know how bad I am.” Johnson. 
“Sir, he must be very singular in his opinion, if he thinks 
himself one of the best of men ; for none of his friends think 
him so.” — He said, “No honest man could be a Deist ; for no 
man could be so after a fair examination of the proofs of 
Christianity.” I named Hume. Johnson. “No, Sir; Hume 
owned to a clergyman in the bishoprick of Durham, that he 
had never read the New Testament with attention.” — I 


mentioned Hume^s notion, that all who are happy are equally 
happy ; a little Miss with a new gown at a dancing-school ball,, 
a General at the head of a victorious army, and an orator, after 
having made an eloquent speech in a great assembly. J ohnson. 
“ Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is not true. 
A pe asant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied^ but no t 
Happi ness consists in the multiplicity of 
agreeab le consciousnesT."^ X peasant HasliorcapacH^fo^ 

I rememBerTEis“‘very 
question very happily illustraTeSm opposition to Hume, by the 
Reverend Mr, Robert Brown, at Utrecht. “ A small drinking- 
glass and a large one, (said he,) may be equally full ; but the 
large one holds more than the small.” ^ 


1 [Bishop Hall, in discussing this subject, has the same image : “ Yet so conceive of 
these heavenly degrees, that the least is glorious, do these vessels dijff'er, that all are 
fully EPISTLES, Dec. iii. cp. 6. “Of the different degrees of heavenly glory." This 
most learned and ingenious writer, however, was not the first who suggested this^iage ; 
for it is found also in an old book entitled “ A Work worth the reading," by tatwjjLrles 
Gibbon, 4to, 1591. In the fifth dialogue of this work, in which the quest>^,debaI 5 &d is, 
“whether there be degreed of glorie in heaven, or difference of pajjaes m one of the 

speakers observes, that “no doubt in the world to come, (wh^e,^h\ least pleasure' i® 
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Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said to me, 
^^You have now lived five-and-twenty years, and you have 
employed them well,” ‘‘Alas, Sir, (said I,) I fear not. Do I 
know history? Do I know mathematicks ? Do I know law ? ” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, though you may know no science so 
well as to be able to teach it, and no profession so well as to be 
able to follow it, your general mass of knowledge of books and 
men renders you very capable to make yourself master of any 
science, or fit yourself for any profession.” I mentioned that 
a gay friend had advised me against being a lawyer, because 
I should be excelled by plodding blockheads. Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, in the formulary and statutory part of law, a 
plodding blockhead may excel; but in the ingenious and 
rational part of it a plodding blockhead can never excel,” 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to ri^ ir^ the worlcij. 
^ courti ng grea^m^, and asked him whether he had ever 
"^HNSON. “Why, Sir, I never was near 

enough to great men, to court them. You^may be prudently 

attache d to great men,jind yet independent. You are not to 
do^what you think wrong ; and, Sir, y^u t^o^ calculate^ and ^ 

pay t op , d ear for what j^ou_getr““ You must not give a 
sEHIing^s worth of court for sixpence worth of good. But if 
vnii can g pf: ■ ■shilling ^s worth of good for sixpence worth of 
cgurt, fool if. you do not pay court.” 

He said, “ If convents should be allowed at^aR, they should 
only be retreats for persons unable to serve the publick, or 
who have served it. It is our fir^djuty^ tp^ serve^^aci^ and, 
afk ^we^have do ne th^’wFmay attend wholly to the salvation 
nf Qiir owu fiQul^ ' K youthful passion Tor 'abstractecTSevbtTdn 
should not be encouraged,” 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other 
mysterious manifestations ; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, 
might happen by chance. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but they 
have happened so often, that mankind have agreed to think 
them not fortuitous.” 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, 
and of my intention to publish an account of it. He encour- 
aged me by saying, “You cannot go to the bottom of the 

unspeakable,) it cannot be but that he which hath bin most afflicted here, shall conceive 
and receive more exceeding joy, than he which hath bin touched with lesse tribulation ; 
and yet the joyes of heaven are fitlie compared to vessals filled wiih liquor^ cf all 
quantiiiesi for everie man shall have his full measure there/' By ** all quantities” this 
writer (who seems to refer to a still more ancient authour than himself) I suppose, means 
different quantities. — M.] 
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subject ; but all that you tell us will be new to us. Give us 
as many anecdotes as you can.’' 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 1 5th of 
February, when I presented to him my old and most intimate 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. I 
having mentioned that I had passed some time with Rousseau 
in his wild retreat, and having quoted some remark made by 
Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many pleasant hours in 
Italy, Johnson said, (sarcastically,) ‘‘It seems. Sir, you have 
kept very good company abroad, Rousseau and Wilkes I 
Thinking it enough to defend one at a time, I said nothing as 
to my gay friend, but answered with a smile, “ My dear Sir, 
you don't call .Rousseau bad compa ny. Do you really think 
/izm a bad nian “ Sn, if you are talking jest- 

ingly of this, I don’t talk with you. If you mean to be serious, 
I think him one of the worst of men ; a rascah who ought to be 
hunted^QUt of society, as " EeThasT^n. Three’orT 5 ur“natidns 
have expelled him : and if is a shame that he is protected in this 
country.” Boswell. “I don’t deny. Sir, but that his novel 
may, perhaps, do harm ; but I cannot think his intention was 
bad.^ Johnson. “Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove 
any man’s intention to be bad. You may shoot a man through 
the head, and say you intended to miss him ; but the Judge 
will order 5^ou to be hanged. An alleged want of intention, 
when evil is committed, will not be allowed in a court of 
justice. R ousseau, SIlJs a very bad ma^ . I would sooner 
sign a sentence for his transportation, than that of any felon 
who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I 
should like to have him work in the plantations.” Boswell. 
“ Sk^^do^ynu think him as bad a man as Yoltake?” John- 
son. “Why^-Sk, it is difficult toT settle "'tEe,_pmpQrt ion _o f 
iniquity between tlmm.” 

'This violence seemed very strange to me, who had read 
many of Rousseau’s animated writings with great pleasure, and 
even edification ; had been much pleased with his society, and 
was just come from the Continent, where he was very generally 
admired. Nor can I yet allow that he deserves the very severe 
censure which Johnson pronounced upon him. His^Abs ur d 
preference of savage to civilis.edlijfe,And other ^sjngjusl^ 
l^r oofFn calE^IL^ his unde rstan din g , than o f. any 

de^^yity jn his^Jbearl;. And notwithstanding the unfavourable 
opinion which many unworthy men have expressed of his 
jFrqfession de Mfi du Vicaire Savoy I cannot help 
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admiring it as the performance of a man full ojf^ sincere rev^- 
ential submission to Divine M^stgry, thgugh^ with 

pe'^ ^eianS^.'^^ douSts ; a state of mind to be viewed with pity 
rather than with anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson said, 
So far is it from being true that men are naturally equal, 
that no two people can be half an hour together, but one shall 
acquire an evident superiority over the other. 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to cqiisoie 
ou rselves^ _ -Ey.. J.hinkhig of 

This, I 

observed, could not apply to all, for there must be some who 
have nobody worse than they are. Johnson. ‘‘Why, to be 
sure, Sir, there are; but they don't know it. There is no 
being so poor and so contemptible, who does not think there 
is somebody still poorer, and still more contemptible.” 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, I had not 
many opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson; but I felt nty 
veneration for him in no degree lessened, by my having seen 
multorum kominuin mattes et urbes. On the contrary, by 
having it in my power to compare him with many of the most 
celebrated persons of other countries, my admiration of his 
extraordinary mind was increased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his 
manners, was more striking to me now, from my having been 
accustomed to the studied smooth complying habits of the 
Continent ; and I clearly recognised in him, not without respect 
for his honest conscientious zeal, the same indignant and sar- 
castical mode of treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken 
good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased him with an 
account of the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would 
not believe the scriptures, because he could not read them in 
the original tongues, and be sure that they were not invented ; 
‘‘Why, foolish fellow, (said Johnson,) has he any better 
authority for almost everything that he believes ? ” Boswell. 
“Then the vulgar, Sir, never can know they are right, but 
must submit themselves to the learned.” Johnson. “To be 
sure, Sir. The vulgar are the children of the State, and must 
be taught like children.” Boswell. “Then, Sir, a poor 
Turk must be a Mahometan, just as a poor Englishman must 
•be a Christian?” Johnson. “Why, yes, Sir; and what 
then ? This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my mother, 
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when I first began to think myself a clever fellow ; and she 
ought to have whipt me for it.” 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and I called on him, with 
the hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the Mitre. 
We found him indisposed, and resolved not to go abroad. 

Come then, (said Goldsmith,) we will not go to the Mitre 
to-night, since we cannot have the big man with us.” Johnson 
then called for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and I 
partook, while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by us. 
Goldsmith. “ I think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t go near the 
theatres now. You give yourself no more concern about a 
new play, than if you had never had any thing to do with the 
stage.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The 
lad does not care for the child’s rattle, and the old man does 
not care for the young man’s whore.” Goldsmith. “Nay, 
Sir; but your Muse was not a whore.” Johnson. “Sir, I do 
not think she was. But we advance in the j ourney of life 
we_dmpu.same,.i;)f the, things which have plea se d^sl whet Ker lt 
be ^ t^^t_ jTil. fatigued and don’t choose to carry so j many 
thing§ any_ farter, or that /we "find. Other things w^jike 

better.” Boswell, “ But, Sir, why don’t you givelis some- 
thing in some other way ? ” Goldsmith. “ Ay, Sir, we have 
a claim upon you.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I am not obliged 
to do any more. Norman is o bli ged to do,, as much 
as he can j^. have part of his life to 

hiffi^f. If a soldier ^asToughfa good many '“campaign^TTe 
is not to be blamed, if he retires to ease and tranquillity, A 
physician, who has practised long in a great city, may be 
excused, if he retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the 
same proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that the 
practice of a physician, retired to a small town, does to his 
practice in a great city.” Boswell. “ But I wonder, Sir, you 
have not more pleasure in writing than in not writing.” 
Johnson. “Sir, you may wonder.” 

He talked of making verses, and observed, “The great 
difficulty is, to know when you have made good ones. When 
composing, I have generally had them in my mind, perhaps 
fifty at a time, walking up and down in my room ; and then I 
have written them down, and often, from laziness, have written 
only half lines. I have written a hundred lines in a day. I 
remember, I wrote a hundred lines of ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes ’ in a day. Doctor, (turning to Goldsmith,) I am not 
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quite idle ; I made one line t’other day ; but I made no more/’ 
Goldsmith. “ Let us hear it ; we’ll put a bad one to it.” 
Johnson. *‘No, Sir; I have forgot it” 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversation of the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I think, to be prized ; as 
exhibiting the little varieties of a mind so^ enlarged and so 
powerful when objects of consequence required its exertions, 
and as giving us a minute knowledge of his character and modes 
of thinking. 

To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

**DEAR SIR, 

What your friends have done, that from your departure 
till now nothing has been heard of you, none of us are able to 
inform the rest ; bu tas we a re all 
himself entilledJxxjEelpnyneg^ 

have known nothing oTyou or of Langton, from 
the time that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. 
Simpson, of Lincoln, one day in the street, by whom I was 
informed that Mr. Langton, your Mamma, and yourself, had 
been all ill, but that you were all recovered. 

“That sickness should suspend your^ correspondence, 
not "wond er : ViLyoyr 

recove ry. 

you will not inform us where you are, or how you 
live, I know not whether you desire to know any thing of us. 
However, I will tell you that the club subsists ; but we have 
the loss of Burl^e’s company since he has been engaged in 
publick business in which he has gained more rep utati on than 
perhaps any man at his [first] appearance ever gam^ before. 
He made twQ.Bpeeches j n the House for repealing the Stamp-act, 
which were publickj y com mended by Mr. Pit t, and have filled 
the town with wonder. 

‘ ^ Burke is a great man by nature, and is je.i p^Qted s oon^ to 
I afif "grown greafSTooT for I have "main- 
tained the newspapers these many weeks ; and what is greater 
still, I have risen every morning since New-year’s day, at about 
eight : when I was up, I have indeed done but little ; yet it is 
no slight advancement to obtain for so many hours more, the 
consciousness of being. 

“ I wish you were in my new study ; I am now writij j 
my first letter in it. I think it looks very pretty about r j. 
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“ Dyer ^ is constant at the club ; Hawkins is remiss ; I am 
not over diligent Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. 
Fveynolds, are very constant. Mr. Lye is printing his Saxon 
and Gothick Dictionary : all the club subscribes, 

“ You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire friends. 

‘‘ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately your’s, 

“Sam. Johnson.'' 


March 9, 1766. 

“ Johnson Vcoiirt, Fleet-street.” 


“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 

Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

iN^sup posing that I should^- more Jhan, com mojily 
affect ed by the death of Peregrine Xan^ton,^ . yo ujere not 
one_pf those whom 1 Iov^d“at .pnce" "^ 
i iistm c t an d by rea s op. I have s^efdom induige^d more hope of 
ahyTHlng " than of being able to improve our acquaintance 
to friendship. Many a time have I placed myself again at 
Langton, and imagined the pleasure with which I should walk 
to Partney ^ in a summer morning ; but this is no longer 
possible. Yfe^j pusL npw_ende^ to^m^^rYe w hat. i s left us, 
— andliQecQnQni^. I hope you 
enquiries you can, and write down what is told you. The 
little things which distinguish domestick characters are soon 
forgotten : if you delay to enquire, you will have no information ; 
if you neglect to write, information wdll be vain.'^ 

^ [Samuel Dyer, Esq. a most learned and Ingenious Member of the Literary Club, 
for whose iinderstanding and attainments Dr. Johnson had great respecL He died Sept. 
14, 1772. A moie particular account of this gentleman may be found in a Note on the 
Life of Dryden, p. 186, prefixed to the edition of that great writer’s Projk Works, in 
fotir volumes, 8vo. 1800 : in which his character is vindicated, and the very unfavourable 
and unjust representation of it, given by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of Johnson, pp. 222- 
232, is minutely examined. — M.J 

2 Mr. Langton's uncle. 

3 The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

^ Mr. Langton did not disregard this counsel, but wrote the following account, which 
he has been pleased to communicate to me : 

* ‘ The circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. He had an annuity for 
life of two hundred pounds J>er anman. He resided in a village in Lincolnshire : the rent 
of his house, with two or three small fields, was twenty-ei^ht pounds ; the county he lived 
in \vas not more than moderately cheap ; his family consisted of a sister, who paid him 
eighteen pounds annually for her board, and a niece. The servants were two maids, and 
two men in livery. His common way of living, at his table, was three or four dishes ; 
the appurtenances to his table were neat and handsome ; he frequently entertained 
company at dinner, and then his table was well served with as many dishes as were usual 
at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His own appearance, as to 
cL-thes, was genteelly neat and plain. He had always a post-chaise, and kept three 
hi’ ses. 

%f 3 uch, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way of living, which he did not 
suikcr to employ his whole income : for he had always a sum of money lying by him for 

VOL. I. L 
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“ 131ls...a.r.t_of life certainly deserves, tQ ..be-.known and stu died. 
He lived in plenty and elegance upo a an income wM ch to 
many would appear indigent, and^_^^ mast, scanty. Elow^'h^ 
IfvedT'^efeToreT'B^^ an intefesr^'iT’itnov/ing. His 

death, I hope, was peaceful ; it was surely happy. 

“ I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I should 


any extraordinary expences that might arise- Some money he put into the stocks ; at his 
death, the sum he had there amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds. He purcha.sed 
out of his income his household-turniture and linen, of which latter he had a very ample 
store ; and, as I am assured by those that had verjr good means of knowing, not less than 
the tenth part of his income was set apart for charity . at the time^ of his death, the sum 
of twenty-five pounds was found, with a diiection to be employed in such uses. 

He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his income, and did not practise any 
extraordinary degree of parsimony, but endeavoured that in his family there should be 
plenty without waste. As an instance that this was his endeavour, it rnp-y be worth while 
to mention a method he took in regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk 
in his family, that there might not be a deficiency, or any intemperate profusion : On a 
complaint made that his allowance of a hogshead in a month, wa.s not enough for 
his own family, he ordered the quantity of a hogshead to be put into bottles, had it locked 
up from the servants, and distributed out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity 
each day at one hogshead in a month ; and told his servants, that if that did not suffice, 
he would allow them more ; but, by this method, it appeared at once that the allowance 
was much more than sufficient for his small family ; and this proved a clear conviction, 
that could not be answered, and saved all future dispute. He was, in geneial, very 
diligently and punctually attended and obeyed by his_ servants ; he was very considerate 
as to the injunctions he gave, and explained them distinctly ; and, at their first coming to 
his service, steadily exacted a close compliance with them, without any remission : and 
the servants finding this to be the case, soon grew habitually accustomed to the practice 
of their business, and then very little further attention was necessary. On extraordinary 
instances of good behaviour, or diligent sendee, he was not wanting in particular 
encouragements and presents above their wages : it is remarkable that lie would 
permit their relations to visit them, and stay at his house two or three days 
at a time. 

“ The wonder, with most that hear an account of his oeconomy,_wiIl be, how he was 
able, with such an income, to do so much, especially when it is considered that he paid 
for every thing he had. He had no land, except the two or three sniall fields which I 
.^have said he rented ; and, instead of gaining any thing by their produce, I have roa.Sfm 

think he lost by them ; however, they furnished him with no further as.sistancc towards 
his housekeeping, than grass for his horses, (not hay, for that I know he bought,) and for 
two cows. Every Monday morning he settled his family accounts, and so kept up a con- 
stant attention to the confining his expences within his income ; and to do it more 
exactly, compared those expences with a computation he had made, how much that 
income would afford him every week and day of the year. One of his oeconoraical 
practices was, as soon as any repair was wanting In or about his house, to have it 
immediately performed. When he had money to spare, he chose to lay in a provision of 
linen or clothes, or any other necessaries ; as then, he said, he could afford it, which he might 
not be so well able to do when the actual want came ; in consequence of which method, 
he had a considerable supply of necessary articles lying by him, beside what was in 
use- 

“ But the main particular that seems to have enabled him to do .so much with his 
income, was, that he paid for ever3rthing as soon as he had it, except, alone, what w'ere 
current accounts, such as rent for bis house, and servants* wages ; and these he paid at 
the stated times with the utmost exactness. He gave notice to the tradesmen of the 
neighbouring market-towns, that they should no longer have hi.s custom, if they let any 
of nis servants have any thing without their paying for it. Thus he put it out of his 
power to commit those imprudences to which those are liable that defer their payments 
by using their money some other way than where it ought to go. And whatever money he 
had by him, he knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he might safely 
employ it as he pleased. 

His example was confined, by the sequestered place of his abode, to the observation 
of few, though his prudence and virtue would have made it valuable to all who could 
have known it.— -These few particulars, which I knew rnyselfj or have obtained from those 
who lived with him, may afford instruction, and be an incentive to that wise art of Hving, 
which he so successfully practised,” 
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renew your grief ; but I would not forbear saying what I have 
now said. 

^* This los s is. I hope, the only misfortune of _a-_fa milv to 
whom no misforiijne' at"ait ^Quig;W jf my Avi^hes could 
aygflir^lCret'm know how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton 
got Kim the little horse that I recommended ? It would do 
him good to ride about his estate in fine weather. 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and 
to dear Miss Langton, and Miss Di, and iSIiss Juliet, and to 
ev^ry body else. 

“ The Club holds very well together. Monday is my 
night ^ I continue to rise tolerably well, and read more than 
I did. I hope something will yet come on it. I am, Sir, 

Your most aifectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


May 10, 1766, 

Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street.” 


i^fter I had been some time in Scotland, I mentioned to 
him in a letter that “ On my first return to my native country, 
after some yea.rs of absence, I was told of a vast number of my 
acquaintance who were all gone to the land of forgetfulness, 
and I found myself like a man stalking over a field of battle, 
who every moment perceives some one lying dead.” I com- 
plained of irresolution, and mentioned my having made a vow 
as a security for good conduct. I wrote to him again without 
being able to move his indolence : nor did I hear from him 
till he had received a copy of my inaugural Exercise, or 
Thesis in Civil Law, which I published at my admission as an 
Advocate, as is the custom in Scotland. He then wrote to me 
as follows : 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ The reception of your Thesis put me in mind of my 
debt to you. Why you * * ^ ^ * * * -^ * ^ ^; j 

will punish you for it, by telling you that your Latin wants 
correction.^ In the beginning, Spe alterm^ not to urge that it 

1 Of has being in the chair of The Literary Club, which at this time met once a week 
in the evening. 

3 The passage omitted alluded to a private transaction. 

S This censure of my Latin relates to the Dedication, which was as follows. 

VJRO NOBILISSIMO, ORNATISSIMO, 

JOANNI, 

VICECOMITl MOUNTSTUART, 

AT AVIS EDITO REGIBUS 

EXCELS2E FAMILI.® DE BUTE SPEI ALTB1L« } 
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should be primm, is not grammatical : alterm should be alterL 
In the next line you seem to use genus absolutely, for what we 
call family^ that is, for illustrious extraction^ I doubt without 
authority. Mommes nullius originis^ for NuUis orti majoribus, 
or, Nullo loco natif is, as I am afraid, barbarous. — Ruddiman is 
dead. 

I have now vexed you enough, and will try to please you. 
Your resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve ; but 
do not accustom yourself to enchain your volatility by vows j 
they will sometime leave a thorn in your mind, which you 
will, perhaps, never be able to extract or eject Take this 
warning ; it is of great importance. 

* * «.yp^ very justly tern^^it, 

copious and generous and in adding your name toTts 
]^f(Ofessbrsi you have^Sone exactly what I always wished, when I 
wished you best. L hope that y ou will c ontinue to pjjrs^uejt 

least, wlhatjs^npjmall„ 

advantage, s^^urity:.Jkua,,^those troublesome 
{ ^coSlent s^^whic^^^ always" 'obtruding*" themselves" upon^ 
mmiTvacant, uneiSplo"£^d, Thd'luhdeter'mihed.^" 

{o think ft 'hd^sniallTlidu^^ to diligence and 
perseverance, that they will please your father. We all ]iye upon 
^e. hope. .Q.f. pleasing somebody, and J:he^ pleasure pleasjxig 
gught to be greatest, aj^^at last always wuf be 'greatest," when 
9ur .-Cddeavours ,arp exerted In consequence of our duty. 


LABENTE SECULO. 

QUUM HOMINES NULLIUS ORIGINIS 
GENUS jEQUARE OPIBUS AGGREDIUNTUR, 
SANGUINIS ANTIQVl ET ILLUSTRIS 
SEMPER MEMOKI, 

KATALIUM SPLENDOREM VIKTUTIBUS AUGSNTI : 
AD PUBLICA POPULI COMITIA 

JAM legato; 

IN OPTIMATIUM VERO MAGNyK BRITANNI.<E SENATU, 
JURE H^REDITARIO, 

OLIM CONSESSURO I 

VIM INSITAM VARIA DOCTKINA PROMOVENTE, 
NEC TAMEN SE VENDITANTE, 

PR^riJlTO : 

PRISCA FIDE ANIMO LIBERRIMO, 

ET MORUM ELEGANTIA 
INSIGNI : 

IK ITALI.fC VISITANDjE ITINEKE, 

SOCIO SUO HONORATISSIMO, 

KASCE JURISPRUDENT!.® PRIMITIAS 
DHVINCTISStM® AMICITI® ET OBSERVAKTI® 
MONUMENTUM, 


jacobus' BOSWELL. 
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Life long, and too much of it mus^ in idle 

deliberSion^TS^^f^'kl^ : deliberation, wliich" those 

who T>egm It "hy prudence, and continue it with subtilty, must, 
after long expence of thought, conclude by chance. To prefer 
one future mode of life to another, upon just reasons, requires 
faculties which it has not pleased our Creator to give us. 

If .th erefore . the profession you have chosen has some 
unexpecteld inconveniences,'^ byJ~ reffe c^^ 

fMf" nb^^profess^ is without t hem ; and.jJiat^ai^Jthe i mpor - 
^umties^ahd'*perplexitles^ of business are softness andT luxury, 
cdmparedj”with the Jncessant _ cravings '".of' ...vacai ic yV aii d'^^e 
unsatisfactory expedients of idleness. 

‘ HfBC stint qucs nosird potui te voce mane re. ; 

Vade^ age,* 

As to your History of Corsica, you have no materials 
which others have not, or may not have. You have, some’ 
hovT, or other, warmed your imagination. I wish there were 
some cure, like the lover’s leap, for all heads of which some 
single idea has obtained an unreasonable and irregular 
possession. Mind your own affairs, and leave the Corsicans 
to theirs. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

London, Aug. 21, 1766/’ “ Sam. JOHNSON. 

“ To Dr. Samuei. Johnson. 

“much esteemed and dear sir, “ Auchmkck, Nov. 6, 176S 

‘ ‘ I PLEAD not guilty 

% -K* -X- * 

“ Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of the charges 
brought against me, I presume you will not be displeased if I 
escape the punishment w^hich you have decreed for me unheard. 

I|„„ i ^u,.Jiav e discharged the arrows of criticis^^^again st an 

ipnoperit man, you mTM'T'eJotbe^PCHffljheyjSye^^ 
pr have*‘*B QTt)"'eetX' D0iintecbs6~as to wound him. 

in allegb^J with all deference, 

going to offer a few observations in defence of my Latin, which 
you have found fault with. 

“ You think I should have used primm^ instead of spd 
alter<ts. Spes is, indeed, often used to express something on 
which we have a future dependence, as in Virg. Eciog. i, L 14. 

1 passag-e omifted explained the transaction to whicli the preceding letter had 
alluded. 
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« fn{}do namque gemeUos 

Spem greets ah szlus in nudd connixa reliquitd 

and in Georg, iii. 1 . 473. 

* Spemqae gregemqtie simui,* 

for the lambs and the sheep. Yet it is also tised to express 
any tiling on which we have a present dependence, and is 
well applied to a man of distinguished influence, — our support, 
our refuge, our pr(zsidm 7 n^ as Horace calls Maecenas. So, 
.^neid xii. L 57, Queen Amata addresses her son-in-law, 
Tuniiis : — * Spes tu ntmc una ; ’ and he was then no future 
hope, for she adds, 

< dectds impeHumque Latini 

Te penes ; * 

which might have been said of my Lord Bute some years ago. 
Now I consider the present Sari of Bute to be ^ ^xcelsiB 
f am Him de Buie spes prima ; * and my Lord Mountstuart, as his 
eldest son, to be ^ spes alterai So in .^Sneid xii. 1. 168, after 
having niendoncd Pater /Eneas, who was the present spes, the 
rei^iing spes, as my German friends would say, the spes prima^ 
the poet adds, 

* Bt jtixt a Ascamiis^ ^ncgncs spes altera RomcsP 

You think alter m ungrammatical, and you tell me it should 
have been alteri. You must recollect, that in old times alter 
was declined regularly ; and when the ancient fragments 
preserved in the Juris Civilis Fontes were written, It was 
certainly declined in the way that 1 use it. This, I should 
think, may protect a lawyer who writes alterm in a dissertation 
upon part of his own science. But as I could hardly venture 
to quote fragments of old law to so classical a man as 
[Mr. Johnson, I have not made an accurate search into these 
remazos, to find examples of what I arn able to produce m 
poetical composition. We find in Plaut, Rudens, act iii 
scene 4, 

^ Idarn knic alterse pat Ha ques sit profecto mscioi 

Plautus is. to be sure, an old comick writer ; but in the days of 
Sclpio and Lciius, we find Terent Heautontim. act ii. scene 3. 

« Jioi: £psa in itinere al terss; 

Dzirn narrate forte audivL * 

'■You doubt my having authority for using genus absolutely. 
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for what we call family ^ that is, for illustrious extraction. Now 
I take gent^s in Latin, to have much the same signification with 
birth in English ; both in their primary meaning expressing 
simply descent, but both made to stand Kar' for noble 

descent. Ge 7 ius is thus used in Hor. lib. ii. Sat, v. 1 . 8. 

^ genus et virius^ nisi cum re. ziliar aiga essi 
And in lib. i. Epist. vi. I. 37. 

‘ E.t genus et form&7n Itegina pecitnia donati 
And in the celebrated contest between Ajax and Ulysses, 
Ovid’s Metamorph. lib. xiiL L 140. 

‘ Isfam genus ei proavos, et qttce nonfecimus ipsi^ 

Vice ea nostra vocoi 

IIo 7 nine$ nuIHus originis, for nullis orti majorihus^ or nuiio 
loco nati^ is, * you are afraid, barbarous.’ 

«« Origo is used to signify extraction, as in Virg. JEneid 
i. 286, 

^ Nasc&iur pulchrd Trojanus OTi.0si^ Ccesari 
and in ^neid x, 1. 618, 

‘ Ille tamen nosfrd deducii origine nomeni 
and as nuilus is used for obscure, is it not in the genius of the 
Latin language to write nullius otuginis, for obscure extraction ? 

I have defended myself as vreil as I could. 

Might I venture to differ from you with regard to the 
utility,jS^.vx>^ gL? I am sensible that i t wouM be very d angerou s 
tou nake.-^ vows_rashlyj^and..wi^ a oue'ccnsTSefitioa. But 
I cannot help thinking that thej^m^^ often be of great ajd- 
va.ntage to one of a variable judgement and irregulahincJisAtid^ 

I aiwa}^s remember a "passage in one of your letters to our 
Italian friend Baretli ; v/here talking of the monastick .life, you 
say you do not 'wonder that serious men should put themselves 
under the protection of a religious order, when they have 
found how unable they are to take care of themselves. For 
my own part, without affecting to be a Socrates, I am sure I 
have a more than ordinary struggle to maintain with the Mvii 
Principle ; and all the methods I can devise are little enough 

to keep me tolerably steady in the paths of rectitude. 

•as* * 

I am ever, with the highest veneration, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 
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It "'appears from Johnson's diary, that he was this year at 
Mr. Thrale's, from before Midsummer till after IMichaelmas, 
and that he afterwards passed a month at Oxford. He had 
then contracted a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of that 
University, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges 
in India. 

He published nothing this year in his own name ; but the 
noble dedication * to the King, of G^vyn's ‘‘ London and 
Westminster Improved,” was written by him ; and he furnished 
the Preface, t and several of the pieces, which compose a 
volume of hliscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind 
lady who had an asylum in his house.^ Of these, there are 
his Epitaph on Phillips ; ” ^ “ Translation of a Latin Epitaph 
on Sir Thomas Hanmer;''t ‘^Friendship, an Ode;”* and, 
“ The Ant,” * a paraphrase from the Proverbs, of which I have 
a copy in his own hand-writing ; and, from internal evidence, 

I ascribe to him, “ To IMiss on her giving the Authour a 

gold and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving ; ” f and 
“ The happy Life.” t — Most of the pieces in this volume have 
evidently received additions from his siiperiour pen, particularly 
‘'‘Verses to Mr. Richardson, on his Sir Charles Grandison;” 
*‘The Excursion “Reflections on a Grave digging in West- 
minster Abbey.” There is in this collection a poem, “ On 
the death of Stephen Grej^ the Electrician ; ” * which, 
reading it, appeared to me to be undoubtedly Johnson's. I 
asked Hvlrs. Williams whether it w^as not his. “ Sir, (said she, 
with some warmth,) I wrote that poem before I had the 
honour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance.” I, however, was so 
much impressed with my first notion, that I mentioned it to 
Johnson, repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. Williams had 
said. His answer was, “ It is true. Sir, that she wrote it before 
she was -acquainted with me ; but she has not told you that 
I wrote it ail over again, except two lines.” “ The Fountains,”! 
a beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite 

i [In a paper already mentioned, (See anUt PP* 4.9 287) the following account of 

this publication is given by a lady well acquainted ivith Mrs. Williams ; 

“ As t > her poems, she many years attempted to publish them • the half-crowns she 
had got towards the publication, she confessed to me, went for necessaries, and that the 
greatest pain she ever felt wa.s from the appearance of defrauding her subscribers : but 
what can I do? the Doctor [Johnson] al\vays puts me off with ‘Well, we'll think about 
it,' and Goldsmith says, * Leave it to me.’ However, two of her friends, under her 
directions, made a new subscription at a crown, the whole price of the work, and in a 
very little time raised sixty pounds. Mrs. Carter was applied to by Mrs, Williams’s 
riesirc, and she, with the < tmost activity and kindness, procured a long list of names. 
Ar length the work was published, in which is a fine written but gloomy tale of Dr. 
Johnson. The money Mrs. Williams had various uses for, and a part of it was funded." 

By this publication Mrs. Williams got 150/. Ibid. — IM.] 
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simplicityj is one of Johnson’s productions ; and I cannot 
withhold from Mrs. Thrale the praise of being the authour of 
that admirable poem, “ The Three Warnings.'*’ 

He„ mj3LLe this y ear a letter^, not intended for publication, 

which has,_^pei£aps,„ as^trpngjrnarks ^p^niis^sentimeat and. st}d^, 
as any of his „ compositions. The original is in my possession. 
It S addressed tojhe lat^ .Wjlliairi bopksdler 

in Edinburgh, a gentleman .of good family, but small ^esSe, 
Y^o took arms for the house of Stuart in ,1745 ; and during 
his“ concealment in London till the act of general pardon came 
out, obtained the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who justly 
esteemed him as a very worthy man. It seems, some of the 
members of the society in Scotland for propagating Christian 
knowledge had opposed the scheme of translating the holy 
scriptures into the Erse or Gaelick language, from political 
considerations of the disadvantage of keeping up the distinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabitants of North- 
Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of this, I suppose 
by Mr. Drummond, wrote with a generous indignation as 
follows : 


“To Mr. William Drummond. 

“ SIR, 

I DID not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly 
convened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a 
question whether any nation uninstructed in religion should 
receive instruction ; or v/hether that instruction should be 
imparted to them by a translation of the holy books into their 
own language. If obedience to the will of God be necessaiy 
to happiness, and knov/ledge of his will be necessary to 
obedience, I know not how he that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his neighbour as himself. He, 
that voluntarily continues ignorance, is guilty of all the crimes 
which ignorance produces ; as to him that should extinguish, 
the tapers of a light-house, might justly be imputed the 
calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the highest perfection 
of humanity ; and as no man is good but as he wishes the 
good of others, no man can be good in the highest degree, 
who wishes not to others the largest measures of the greatest 
good. To omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious 
method of advancing Christianity, in compliance with any 
purposes that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime 
of Y/hich I know not that the world has yet had an example, 


L 2 
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except in the practice of the planters of America, a race of 
mortals wbo’C, I suppose, no other iiicii wishes to resemble. 

**The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the use of 
the bible ; but this prohib’.tion, in few places now very 
rigoroosiy enforced, is defended by arguments, which have for 
their foundation the care of souls. To obscure, upon motives 
merely political, the light of revelation, is a practice reserved 
for the reformed ; and, surely, tire blackest midnight of popery 
is meridian sunshine to such a reformation. I am not very 
willing that any language should be totally extinguished. 
Trie siniiiitude and derivation cf languages ahbrd the most 
indubitable proof cf the traduction of nations, and the 
genealogy of mankind. They add often physical certainty 
to historical evidence ; and often supply the only evidence 
of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which 
left no written monuments behind them. 

'^^very .plan’s . opinions, at least his desires, ^ are li^e 
i^uenced by his favourite .studies. My seal for languages 
may seem, perhaps, rather over-heated, even to those by 
whom I desire lo be well esteemed. To those who have 
nothing in their thoughts but trade or policy, present power, 
or present money, I should not think it necessary to defend 
my opinions ; but v/itb men of lecters I would not unwillingly 
compound, by wishing the continuance of every language, 
however narrow in its extent, or however incommodious for 
common purposes, thl it is reposited in some version of a 
known book, that it may be ahvays hereafter examined and 
compared with other languages, and then permitting its disuse. 
For this purpose the translation of the bible is most to be 
desired. It is not certain that the same method will not 
preserve the Highland language, for the purposes of learning, 
and abolish it from daily use. When the Highlanders read 
the Bible, they will naturally wish to have its obscurities 
cleared, and to know the history, collateral or appendant. 

alway^desim sLin£xe.ase ; it ps like fire, which must 
first be kindled’°"l)y^some external agenb^'buT'whicK' wiihaftff- 
wards propagate itself. When they once desire to learn, they 
will naturally have recourse to the nearest language by which 
that desire can be gratified, and one will tell another that if 
he would attain knowledge, he must learn English. 

®*This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle 
than the grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that the efficacy of ignorance has 
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long been tried, and has not produced tbs consequence 
eivpected Lei knovrledge therefore, taire iLs torn : and let 
the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and admit tke 
operation cl positive principles. 

\'oi! v;jH oe pleased. Sir, to assure the r/orthy man who is 
enirilo^ ed io the new translation^ tha. he hajr my wishes foi 
mis success ; and if here or at Oxford 1 can be of any "ase, 
that I shall think it more than hononr tc promote his under- 
taking. 

I am sorry that I delayed so long to write, 
i am. SiFj 

“ Your most humble servant, 

'■‘Saai. JoHXSQNd* 

Johnson^s-coiirt, Fleet-street. 

Aug. 13, 1766/' 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed 
of their conduct, the benevolent undertaking rras allowed tc 
go on. 

The following letters, though not written till the year after, 
being chiefly upon the subject, are here inserted. 

“To Mr, William Dru:mmond. 

**BEAR SIR, 

“That my letter should have bad such effects as you 
mention, gives me great pleasure. I hope you do not flatter 
me by imputing to me more good than I l>ave really done. 
Those whom my arguments have persuaded to change their 
opinion, shew such modesty and candour as deserve great 
praise. 

“ I hope the worchy translator goes diligently forward. He 
has a higher reward in prospect than any honours which this 
world can bestow, i wish I could be useful to him. 

“ The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a 
cause to which all other cause? are nothing i should not 
prohibit. But first, I would have you to consider whether 
the publication wdii really do any good ; ne^ct, whether by 

1 The R«v, Ml John Campbell, Minister of the parisft of Kijjpen, neai Stirling, who 
has lately favoured me with a long, imcUigent, and very obliging Jette/ upon thw work, 
make® the following remark. Dr Johnson ha> Alluded lo itje wfsrrhy man employed 
in thft translatiois of ch« New Testament. Might not this, fiav* afforded you an 
opportunity oJ paying a proper tribute of rejtpeci to the memory oi tfi* Rev Mr. James 
Stnan, late Minmej of Rilliu, disnagnishcd by his cmincni Fifty 1. carping, and Taste. 
The amiably simpheitv of life. hR ■warMci.Uieneyol hi.*k 'inriefatigAblr and Aucces^ul 
e^^toliTfor“cvvilizTuig''S3' Tm^ the 

ofTiis country, ana thc“vHi®ini61fT5l^ 

ollRivion.* ’■**'’****'*^^ — 
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printing and distributing a very small number, you may not 
attain all that you propose ; and, what perhaps I should ha\'e 
said first, whether the letter, which I do not now perfectly 
remember, be fit to be printed. 

you can consult^r. Robertspn,JawhoiaX-aix^ 
known,T'”sHairB^^ ‘about Ihe propriety pf whateyex^he 

thinks that it should be printed, I entreat 
him to revise it ; there may, perhaps, be some negligent lines 
written, and whatever is amiss, he knows very w^eii how to 
rectify.^ 

** Be pleased to let me know, from time to time, how this 
excellent design goes fonvard. 

**Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond, whom i 
hope you will live io see such as you desire him. 

have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston, but believe him to 
be prosperous. I shall be glad to hear the same of you, for I 
am. Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

Sam, Johnson.’^ 

Johnson’s-ccurt, Fleet-street, 

April 2I5, 1767*” 


“'‘To THE SAME. 

‘‘ I RETURNED this week from the country, after an 
absence of near six months, and found your letter with many 
others, which I should have answered sooner, if I had sooner 
seen them. 

“ Dr. Robertson^s opinion was surely right. Men should 
not be told of the faults which they have mended. I am glad 
the old language is taught, and honour the translator as a, man 
whom Gob has distinguished by the high office of propagating 
his word. 

"‘I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of 
charity. IVIrs. Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, who had lately 
some office in your theatre, is my near relation, and now in 
great distress. They wrote me word of their situation some 
time ago, to which I returned them an answer which raised 
hopes of more than it is proper for me to give them. Their 
representation of their afeirs I have discovered to be such 
as cannot be trusted ; and at this distance, though their case 
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requires haste, I know not how to act. She, or her daughters, 
may be heard^of at Canongate Head. I must beg, Sir, that 
you will enquire after them, and let me know what is to be 
done. I am^ willing to go to ten pounds, and will transmit you 
such a sum, if upon examination you find it likely to be of use. 
If they are in immediate want, advance them what you think 
proper. What I could do, 1 would do for the woman, having 
no great reason to pay much regard to Heely himself.^ 

believe you may receive some mtelligence from Mrs, 
Baker, of the theatre, whose letter I received at the same time 
with yours ; and to whom, if you see her, you will make my 
excuse for the seeming neglect of answering her. 

"Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immedi- 
ately returned to you, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly 
to your judgment. 

** I am, Sir, 8zc, 

‘'Sam. Johnson.” 

London, Johnson’s-court, Fleet- 
street, Oct, 24, 


Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,^ alike distinguished by his genius, 
misfortunes, and misconduct, published this year a poem, 
called The Race, by Mercurius Spur, Esq.” in which he 
whimsically made the living poets of England contend for 
pre-eminence of fame by running: 


Pmye byjl^ir heels the prowess of the head.’' 

In this poem there was the following portrait 


Here Johnson comes, — unblest with o utward gra ce. 
H is rigid morals stamp’d up^'lhfg^ace.. 

Whi le strong conce ptions struggle in his brain ; 

To view him, porters with their loads would rest. 
And babes cling frightened to the nurse’s breast. 
With looks convulsed be roars in pompous strain, 
And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 

The Nine, with terrour struck, who ne’er had seen, 
Aught human with so terrible a mien, 

Debating whether they should stay or run, 

Virtue steps forth and claims him for her son. 

With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 
Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field ; 

But wrapt in conscious worthy content sit down, 
SincejFameTrSoIv’ahis^ pleas to crown, 


1 This is th« person concerning whom Sir John Hawkins has thrown ont very 
.anwarrantable reflections both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. Francis Barber. 

2 See an account of him in the European I»Iagazine, Jan. 1786- 
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Though forc’d his prer-ent c’^aim to disavow^ 

Hafl long reserv’d a chaplel for bis brov/. 

He bows, obeys g for time slmll First expire^ 

Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bid;, retire/^ 

The Honourable Thomas Hervey^ and his ladvj having 
unhappilj" disagreed, and being about to separate, Johnson 
interfered as their friend, and wrote him a ietier of exposi illa- 
tion, which f have not bee.n able to find , but the siib,t^tance of 
it is ascertained by a letter to Johnson in answer to it, which 
Mi, Rerve^? printed. The occasion of this corresp^ ^ndence 
between Dr Johihson and Mr. Hervey, was thus related to me by 
Mr, Eeaucie^’k.. ‘"Tom Hervey had a great liking for johiison, 
and in his iviil had left him a legacy of iifty pounds. One day 
he said to me "Johnson may want this money now, more than 
afterwards, I nave a mind to give it him directly. Will 
be so good as to carry a pound note frooj me to him?’ 
This I positively refused to do, as he might, perhaps, have 
knocked me dowm for insulting him, and have afterwards put 
the note in his pocket. But I said, if Hervey w'-ould write him 
a letter, and enclose him a fifty ipound note, i should Uike care 
to deliver k. He accordingly did write hiiri a letter, oicjiiion- 
ing that he w~as only paying a legacy a little sooner. I'c !iis 
letter he added, \RS. I am gomg to pari with my 
Johnson then wiote to him, saying nothing of the note, but 
remonstrating writh him against parting whth his wife.” 

When I mentioned to Johnson the story, in as delicate terms 
as I could, he told me that the fifty pound note wu.s given to 
him by Mr. Hervey in consideration of his having written for 
him a pamphlet against Sir Charles FI an bury VX’illiams, v/ho, 
M-r. Hervey imagined, was the authour of an attack upon him; 
but that it was afterwards discovered to be the w(jrk of a 
garreteer, who wrote "" The P'ocl : ” the pamphlet tljerefore 
against Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the most re- 

maflvable" incidents' 0/ j'oTTnsoi^^ ru^‘“Ti is 

^ a nd ^w hicIT he""lo ved to 

^iTTtr^^circqms^^^ requesfed *‘by'’"*B1s“'"’fnertds. I'his 

waFTiirXeing homu££d,.^y!."a..."'p Yat‘^Jcoh";^e^^ is 

Majesty, in the library He h::d fro- 

quentiy visitea those splendid rooms, and noole collection of 

^ [The Honourable Thomas Hervey, whose letter to Sir Tboiiia.'' Hanoier in 1742, was 
srjuch read at that time. He wa.s the second son of John, the fust Karl of IIri.stoi, and 
one of the brothers of John.son's early friend, Henry Hervey. He married in X744, Anne. 
daughter of Francis Coughlan, Esq. and died Jan. ao, 1775. — M.) * 
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bookSj^ which he used to say was more numerous and curious 
than he supposed any person could have made in the time 
wliicli the King had employed. Mr, Bar nar d, t he librarian ^ 
took care tliat he should have every accommodation that sho^d 
colTtribute to his ease and"" cofivenr^ce, "" indulging Tus 

literary taste in that place : so that heTiad here a very agreeable 
resource at leisure hours. 

His ^Majesty hailing been informed of his occasional visitSs 
v/as pleased to signify a desire^ that "he should 'be told when Hr. 
JoHhsdrr came next "to the li brar y. Accordingly, the next'tlrn^ 
lhat"Jdhhsoh did'^come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with a 
book, on %vhicb3 while he sat by the hre, he seemed quite 
intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment where the 
King was, and, in obedience to his Majesty^s commands, men- 
tioned tlrat Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty 
said he was at leisure, and would go to him : upon which Mr. 
Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the King^s table, 
and lighted his Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they came 
to a private door into the library, of which his Majesty had the 
key. Being entered, Mr, Barnard stepped forward hastily to 
Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and whispered 
him, “Sir, here is the King.” I ohnson started u p^ and stood 

H is Maj esty approached h im, an^at once was couHeouilv 

eaijy.^ 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he 
came sometimes to the library ; and then mentioned his having 
heard that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, asked him if 
he was not fond of going thither. To which Johnson answered, 

^ Dr. Johnson had the honour of contributing his assistance towards the formation 
of this library ; for I have read a long letter from him to Mr. Barnard, giving the most 
masterly instructions orx the subject. 1 wished much to have gratified my readers with 
the perusal of this letter, and have re.ason to think that his Majesty would have been 
graciou.sly pleased^ to permit its publication ; but Mr. Barnard, to whom 1 applied, 
declined it on his own account.” 

2 The particulm-s of this conversation I have been at great pains to collect with the 
utmost authenticity, from Dr. Johnson's own detail to myself; from Mr. Langton who 

present when he gave an account of it to Dr. Joseph Warton, and several other 
friends at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ; from Mr. Barnard ; from the copy of a letter written 
bjr the late Mr. Strahan the printer, to Bishop Warburton ; and from a minute, the 
original of which is among the papers of the late Sir James Caldwell, and a copy of 
which was most obligingly obtained for me from his son Sir John Caldv/ell, by Sir 
Francis Lumm. To all these gentlemen I beg leave to make ray grateful acknowledge- 
ments, and particularly to Sir Francis Immm, who was pleased to take a great deal of 
trouble, and even had the minute laid before the King by Lord Caermarthen, now Duke 
of Leeds, then one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, who announced to 
Sir Francis the Royal pleasure concerning it by a letter, in these words : ** T have the 
King’s commands to assure you, Sir, how sensible his Majesty is of your attention in 
communicating the minute of the conversation previous to its publication. As there 
appears no objection to your complying with Mr. Boswell's wishes on the subject, you 
are at full liberty to deliver it to that gentleman, to make such use of in his Life of I>r. 
Johnson, as he may think proper.” 
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that he was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, but was 
likewise glad to come back again. The King then asked him 
what they were^ doing . at ^ O xf^ d. Johnson answered, he could 
not ^Tcn commend their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their press under better 
regulations, and were at that time printing Polybius. He was 
then pxforijDr 

Cambrige. He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger 
than^ahy they had at Cambridge ; at the same time adding, 1 
hope, whether we have more books or not than they hai’e at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of thern as they do.’^ 
Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library was the 
largest, he answered, All-Souls library is the largest we have, 
except the Bodleian.’^ Ay, (said the King,) that is the pubiick 
library.” 

His Majesty en quire d jl he was then, writing any tltung. He 
answered, he was not, for he had pretty well told the w^orld 
what he knew, and must now read to acquire more knowledge. 
The King, as it should seem with a view to urge him to rely on 
his own stores as an original writer, and to continue his labours, 
then said I do not think you borrow much from any body.” 
J ohnson said , he tlmuglit he had already done his p^jt. 

a^e' tKouglit SO to o, ^(s aid the King,) if yo u 
had not written sId w3i. T onhsbn^ observed to m4 

could . hsLv^^^iBT a Jaandsomeir compiiiuaat ; 
and it jgyas^ht for a King to j^y. Ij;^.as decisixo.” When 
asEeiT by another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether lie 
made any reply to this high compliment, he answered, No, 
Sir. When the King had said it, it was to be so. It wa s ...pxjt 
|for me to bandy civilities with my Sovere igp i-” Perliaps no 
TOSni^o*^3'"'‘speht life in courts could have shewn 

a more nice and dignified sense of true politeness than Johnson 
did in this instance. 

having observed to him that he su ppo sed he 
^^sLJ^lM^read uisaJ ; Tp hnson answ ered , that-.., b e 

thay 3 £ijidJ^M.Lgxeat deaUn 
t ne_early_ pa i:L.oLhiOfe, but having fallen into ill hi'alth, he 
had not been able to read much, comjpared with others : for 
instance, he- said he had not read much, compared with Dr . 

Upon whicb tte saI3, tl^^ 

Dr. Warburton was a man of such general knowledge, that 
you could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
was not qualified to speak ; and that l ikJearn i ng resemh^J 
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Garrick’s acting, in its universality.^ His Majesty then talked 
dfT:he controversy between Warburton and Lowth^ which he 
seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he thought of 
it Johnson answered ** Warburton has most general, most 
scMa§tia .-learning ; L owth is the more^iM& tr^lMlIrr ■* I <fo 
hot know which of them calls names best” The King was 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion ; adding, “You do 
not think, then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much argument 
in the case.” Johnson said, he did not think there was. 

Why truly, ( said the King,) when once it comes to calling 

is weir at ah end/’' ' 

Jben^^k^ him ~ whaf he thought- 
I^ttel ton’s history, which was then just published. Jo hns on 
saidJISe. tEogiSr his^ st y le pretty ^ ool Jmtlhat _ b lajned 

Henry th^e^^cond rather ^pjo “Why, (said the Kiri^, 

tliey"seI3.6m do these things byThalves.” “No, Sir, (answered 
Johnson,) not to Kings.” But fearing to be misunderstood, he 
proceeded to explain himself ; and immediately subjoined, 
“That for those who spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, 
he could find no excuse ; but that he could more easily con- 
ceive how some might speak better of them than they deserved, 
without any ill intention ; for, as Kings had much in their power 
to give, those who w^ere favoured by them would frequently, 
from gratitude, exaggerate their praises ; and as this proceeded 
from a good motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as errour 
could be excusable.” 

The K ing^ then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. 
J oh nsQn..a ns :^Sl^g 7!^1iHTie"^s 

veracit y ; and imm^T^ly lnentioliedr^^ an instance of it, an 
assertion of that writer, that he had seen objects magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three or four microscopes 
at a time than by using one. “Now, (added Johnson,) every 
one acquainted with microscopes knows, that the more of 
them he looks through, the less the object will appear.” 
“Why, (replied the King,) this is not only telling an untruth, 
but telling it clumsily ; fbr, if that be the case, every one who 
can look through a microscope will be able to detect him.” 

“1 now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what 
had passed,) began to consider that I was depreciating this 
man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and thought it was 


1 The Reverend Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by Johnson, that 
the King observed that Pope made Warburton a Bishop. “True, Sir, (said Johnson,) 

doubt, to 

his ingenious comments on the Essay on ivlan. 
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time for me to say something that might be more favourable/^ 
He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, a 
,very curious observer ; and if he would have been contented to 
ftell the world no more than he knew', he might have been a 
very considerable man, and needed not to have recourse to 
such mean expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King t hen talked of literary j'ouroals, mentioned par- 
ticularly'the yournaflles'^Savans, and asked Johnson if it was 
Y^ell done. Johnson said, it was formerly very well doi'ie, and 
gave some account of the persons who began it, and carried it 
on for some years ; enlarging at the same time, on the nature 
and use of such works. The King asked him if it ivas well 
done now. Johnson answered, he had no reason to think that 
it was. The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, except the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews ; and on being answered there was no 
other, his Majesty asked which of them was the best : Johnson 
answered, that the Monthly Review was done wdth most care, 
the Critical upon the best principles ; adding that the authours 
of the Monthly Review were enemies to fche Church. This the 
King said he was sorry to hear. 

The coDversat ioxLjQext. turned ■ on the Philosophical Trana^c- 
tionsy when Johnson observed that they had now a better 
method of arranging their materials than formerly. Ay, 
(said the King,) they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that ; 
for his Majesty had heard and remembered the circumsiancej 
which Johnson himself had forgot. 


His Majesty expressed.a deske-TQ have ti\ p literary JbiQ ffi^fahv 
o f tSs°coim'te and.prpppsed to Dj:*„ Tjoh nson to 

his ^ readiness to.pgiiiply^ 

SiT^Sajest/s wishes. 

interview, Johnson talked to his 
Majesty^ith profoung bjrt^stiir m.,.Jbis.AT a man ly 

mhnner._..w itR a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued 
tone which is commonly used at the levee and in the drawing 
room. After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed himself 
highly pleased with his Majesty's conversation, . 
benaviour. He said toMr. jBarnard, they may talk ot 

th^X^ as they v/ill ; but he. js..the finest .gentle man 1 hav e 
And he afterwards observed’ to" Mr. Langton, 
his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we 
may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of Johnson's friends 
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was collected round him to hear his account of this memorable 
conversation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank and lively man- 
ner, was very active in pressing him to mention the particularSo 
“ Come now, Sir, this is an interesting matter ; do favour us 
with ltd'* juivrtson^ with great good humour, complied. 

He told “ ! found his Majest;/ v/islied I should talkj 

and I Enade it 1:13" business to talk, it does a man good 

to be talked to by his sovereign. In the first place, a 
cannot be in a passioncr--.-'" Here some question interrupted 
him, which to be regretted, as he cenainly would have 
pointed out ard ilius/ratecl many circurnsrances of advantage^ 
from being in a suuation, where the powers of the mind are at 
once excited to vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential 
awe* 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed in 
relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars 
of what pss''‘ed between the King and him, Dr. Goldsmith 
remained iinirioved upon a sopha at some distance, aiTecfmg 
not to join in tiie least in the eager curiosity of the company-! 
J-Ie assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming inattention, 
that he apprehended Johnson had relinquished his purpose of 
furnishing him with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes of 
which he had been flattered ; but it was strongly suspecl^d 
that he was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular 
honour ‘'Dr. Johnson had lately enjoye 4 &s. At length, the frank- 
ness, and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. Pfe 
sprung from the sopha, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of 
flutter, from imagining himself in the situation which he had 

just been hearing described, exclaimed, “ Well, you acquitted 

yourself in this conversation better than I should have don^ 
for I should have bowed and stammered through the whole 

T received 00 letter from Johnson this year; nor have I 
discovered any of the correspondence^ he had, except the two 
letters to Drum mend, which have been inserted, for the 
sake of coonection, with that to the same gentleman in 1766, 
liis diary affords no light as to his employment at this time. 
He passed three months at Lichfield and I cannot omit an 
affecting and solemn scene thej*e, as related by himself : 

1 It is» proper here to meution, that when I speak of hia coriespondence, 3 . consider 
it mdepeudeut nf the voluminous collection of letters which, in the comse of many >c'trs, 
he wrote tn Mrs Thrrde, winch forms a separate part of his works ; and as a proof of the 
high estimaiinu set on any thing which came Ci'oiii hia pen, was sold by that lady for the 
fciim of five hundred pounds. 

tin his letter to Mr. Dniixunond dated Oct. 24, 1767, he mentions that he had arrived 
in London, after an absence of uear'ly sije fnojii/m, in the comutry. Probably part of felial- 
tinie was spent at Oxford. — M.] 
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Sunday, Oct. i8, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten 
in the morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, 
Catharine Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 
1724, and has been but little parted from us since. She buried 
my father, my brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

‘‘ I desired all to withdraw, then told her jhat w e were^.j Q 
■part fo r^ ever ; that a^X^hristians, we^.shoiild pariLwith^iirayer ; 
and t ha^ would, if sh^was willing, say a short prayer Upside 
expressed great desire to hear me ; and held up her 
poor hands as she lay in bed, with great fervour, ^vhile I prayed, 
kneeling by her, nearly in the following words : 

“ Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness 
is over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, 
who is grieved with sickness. Grant that the sense of her weak- 
add,^^ strength.^, to her Taltlf, and seriousness to^er 
repeht anc^" "And grant that by the help of thy Holy Spirit, 
after the pains and labours of this short life, we may all obt^n 
through Jesus Chiust our Lord, for 
^ose sake hear our prayers. Amen. Our Father, &c. 

then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the 
greatest pain that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we 
should meet again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled 
eyes, and great emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. We 
kissed and parted. I humbly hope to meet again, and to part 
no more,” ^ 

By, tlip,s^.„,whp have bepn Jau^h^tq^ jppk upo^^ Jolm^n as a 
an ^of a_harsh_^and, stern,, ^ character, le£_tlT|i,, .tendeT*^^ 
h^tipnate, scene be pandldiy^xieadr and. them then judge 
^Xher mpre. warmth of heart, and grateful kindness, is oftej;^ 
and in human nature. 

WeLave the notice in his devotional record ; 

^‘Augusts, 1767. I have been disturbed and unsettled for 
a long time, and have been without resolution to apply to 
study or to business, being hindered by sudden snatches.” ^ 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a dedication* to the 
King of that ingenious gentleman’s Treatise on the Globes,” 
conceived and expressed in such a manner as eould not fail to 
be very grateful to a Monarch, distinguished for his love of the 
sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under the 
dtle Le^ghanS^ “ascfiBes '‘Tt‘Td TDr. 

1 Prayers and Meditations p. 77 and 78. s Ibid., p. 73, 
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Kenrick j but its authour was one Campbell, a Scotch purser in 
the navy. The ridicule consisted in applyin g' J ohnspn^s ** words 
of large meaning,*’ 

tBe"“S:ffhc 5 u'rioT‘“Gt 5 liath^ 'upo^^ a dwa rf. 

laughable 7 But *' the^^dignity of the armour must remain the 
same m all considerate minds. This malicious drol^ry, there- 
fore, it may easily be supposed, could^"^ do" iTo "harm to its 
illustrious object. 

** To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Mr. Rothweix’s, 
Perfumer, in New Bond-street, London. 

®‘dear sir, 

“ That you have been ail summer in London is one 
more reason for which I regret my long stay in the country. I 
hope that you will not leave the town before my return. We have 
b ere^onlv the chancje of vacancies, in the passing carriages, and 
I have bespoken one" that “may, ifit liappehs 7 brihg Metty town 
00 the fourteenth of rhis month : but this is not certain. 

It v/ill be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. 
Williams : I long to see all my friends. 

I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

Johnson,** 

^‘Lichfield, Oct, 10, 1767.** 

It appears from his notes of the state of his mind,^ that he 
suffered great perturbation and distraction in 1768. Nothing 
of his writings v/as given to the publick this year, except the 
I hplogu e'^ to his friend Goldsmith’s comedy of The Gop^- 
hatured TKlah?* ’ Tlie^first Hues,, pf thi^ Prologue are stro ng ly 
clIaractBristical of the dismal gloom of his mind ; which in his 
caseBas "!h‘ 'the” 'case of all * who ■ are distressetl with the same 
malady of imagination, transfers to others its own feelings. 
Who could suppose it was to introduce a comedy, when Mr. 
Beasley solemnly began, 

‘‘ Press’d with the load of life, the vi^eary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind,” 

But this dark ground might make Goldsmith’s humour sliine 
the more.^ 

1 Prayers and Meditetion.s, p. Si. ^ 

^ tin this prologue, Mr. John Taylor informs me, after the fourth line — “And social 
aorro’w loses half its pain," the following couplet was inserted : 

** Amidst tiu toils of this returning year 
Wken senators and noides learn to fear; 

Our litt/e bard without complaint may share 
The bustling season's epidemick care ; " 
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In the spring of this year, having published my Account of 
Corsica, with the Journal of a Tour to that island, '''' I returned 
to London, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson., and hear him 
upon the subject. I found be was at Oxford, with Iiis friend 
Mr. Chambers, ivho was now Vinerian Frofesscr, a«id lived in 
New Inn Hall. Flaving had no letter frorrt h.ini since that in 
which he criticised the Latinity of my Thesis, end iiaving been 
told by somebody that he was offended at rey ,ha\ing put into 
my book an extract of his letter to me cU Pari-, I v,Ul. impatient 
to be with him, and therefore followed hiu'^ to 'Oxford, where I 
w^as ent,ertaioed_by_IVlr. Chambers, with _ a ^ 

ever gra-teFuliy remember. 1 found Dr. Joloison had sent 
a letteFtoToe To “Scotland, and that I had ro coiiiplaln 

of but his being more indifferent to my aoxioiy than I wished 
him to be. Instead of giving, with the circunLsmnces of time 
and place, such fragments of his conversation as 1 prv:iscrved 
during this visit to Oxford, I shall throw ihem tcvgeiher in 
continuation. 

I asked him w hethe r, as^a^mormist he did not think tha t 
the practice of the l^ . in some degree, hurl the rhc;e feeling£f 
hohestv7 "" ‘Tohnson. ‘‘WKyno, Sir7Tf You 
are not to deceive your clients with false represeiUutions of 
your opinion: you are not to tell lies to a judge.” Boswell. 

But what do you think of supporting a cause whJeh you ktitow 
to be bad?^’ Johnson. ‘‘Sir, you do not it to be good 

or bad till the judge determines it. i have rnud you are 
to state facts fairly; so that your thirJiina,, or v, b.ai you call 
knowing, a cause to be bad, must be from rc*ai>onuig, must be 
from your supposing your arguments to be weak arul incon- 
clusive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which 
does not convince yourself, may convince the judge to whom 
you urge it; and if it does convince hiiii, then, Sir, you 
are wrong, and he is right, it is his biisiiie.sr. to judge ; and 
you are not to be confident in your own opjihou that a cause 
is bad, but to say all you can for your client, and then hear the 
Judge’s opinion.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, does run affecting a 
warmth when you have no warmth, and ap{)eanng lo he clearly of 
one opinion, when you are in reality of another opinion, does 


So the Prologue appeared m “the Publick Advertiser," (the of that 

day) soon after the first representation of this ronredy m ™"C»oldsmith probably 

thonjthi that the lines printed in ftalick characters, <*'hieh, liowovei, '.tern necc?ts.ai*y, 
©r at least improve the sense, might ^ive offence, and Eh»'rcrore js*cv.i,il«d on Johtison 
to osnii them. The epithet which perhaps the autlKsnr might tiiniiuish 

Ids dignity, was also changed to M.j 
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not such dissimulation impair one^s honesty ? Is there not some 
danger that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common 
life, in the intercourse with his friends ? JohjSTSON. “Why 

no, Sir. E%^erY , -Von. , are, paid for affecting 

TOrmth for^ your cli^^t ; and it is, therefore, properly no 
dissimulation: the ^momentjpii^ come from the bar jop resume 
your usudT*^oehaviouf". ' ”"Sir, a man' will "no" more carry the 
artilice of the bar into the common intercourse of society, 
than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands will 
continue to tumble upon his hands when iie should walk on 
his feet/’ ^ 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he said, “False 
Delicacy” was totally void of character, Hejmised Gold- 
smith’s Good-natured ManjJ’ said, it was the besT coiheSy, 
tSaf had appeared since Provoked Husband,” and that 

there had not been of late any such character exhibited on the 
stage as that of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspirius of 
his Rambler. He said, Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed 
it from thence. “Sir, (continued he) there is all the diifereij.ce 
5n the world between characters of nature Bxid characters . „p f 
mannas ; and there is the difference between the characters of 
Fielding and those of Richardson. Characters of manners are 
very entertaining; but they are to be understood, by a more 
sujierficial pbseQf^r, than characters of nature, where a 
must dive into the recesses of the human heart.” 

Tt always appeared to me that he^.eatimatecrtbe compositions 
ofJRLic.hardspn too highly^ and that he_had an.. unreasoBabifi 
prejudice against Fieldijog. In coniparing those two writers, he 
used this expression : “that there w^as as great a difference 
between them, as between a man who knew how a watch was 
made, and a man who could tell the hoar by looking on the 
diai-piate.” This was a short and figurative state of his disdnc- 
tion between drawing characters of nature and characters only 
of manners. But I cannot help being of opinion, that the 
neat watches of Fielding are as well constructed as the large 
clocks of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are brighter. 
Fielding’s characters, though they do not expand themselves so 
widely in dissertation, are as just pictures of human nature, and 
I will venture to say, have more striking features, and nicer 
touches of the pencil^ and though Johnson used to quote with 
approbation a saying of Richardson’s, that the virtues of 

1 [See “The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” Augr- iS> where Johnson has 
supported the same axguruent, — J. Boswkli..] 
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Fielding^s heroes were the vices of a truly good man/' I will 
th Ql.Eieldin^’§„ writings, 

though it does not encourage a strained and rarely possible 
virtue, is eyer^faypuL^le.lCLJbmo^^ and cherishes 

th^.henevSlent'^ani.generojuia.^jSfea^^ He who is as^gdoaTas 
Fielding would make him, is an amiable member of society, 
and may be led on by more regulated instructors, to a higher 
state of ethical perfection, 

Johnson proceeded: ‘‘Even Sir Francis Wronghead is a 
character of manners, though drawn with great humour/' He 
then repeated, very happily, all Sir Francis's credulous account 
to Manly of his being with “the great man," and securing a 
place, I asked him, if “ The Suspicious Flusband ” did not 
furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. Johnson : “No, 
Sir; Ranger is just a rake, a mere rake, and a lively young- 
fellow, but no cha7-acter.^^ 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general 
subject of discussion. I found he had not studied it with much 
attention, but had only heard parts of it occasionally. He, 
however, talked of it, and said, “ I am of opinion that positive 
proof of fraud should not be required of the plaintiff, but that 
the Judges should decide according as probability shall ap[)ear 
to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption of 
filiation to be strong in his favour. And I think too, that a 
good deal of v/eight should be allowed to the dying declarations, 
because they were spontaneous. There is a great difference 
between what is said whthoul our being urged to it, and what 
is said from a kind of compulsion. If 1 praise a man's book 
without being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, to 
which one may trust. But if an authour asks me if I like his 
book, and I give him something like praise, it must not be 
taken as my real opinion." 

“I have not been troubled for a long time with authours 
desiring my opinion of their works. I used once to be sadly 
plagued with a man who wrote verses, but who literally had no 
other notion of a verse, but that it consisted of ten syllables. 
Lay yo7ir knife and your fork^ across your plate, was to him a 
verse : 

Lay y5ur knife and your fork, across your plate. 

As he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by chance 
made good ones, though he did not know it." 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and going 
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with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content him- 
self with seeing one or two of the most curious of them. He 
said “ Macaulay, who writes the account St^ KiJda, set out 
with a prejudice against prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker ; and yet affirms for a truth, that whqnja .ship 
an;ry:es4here all the inhabitant s are . seizexL with a cold /^ 

celebrated writer, topk a great cle^ 
of pains to ascertain , this fact , and attempted..to"'i.ccphit 
offi physlc^jpri^dples,.^^^^ the , effect qf . effluvia from human., 
bombs, Johnson, at another time, praised Macaulay for his 
'‘^Inagnanimiiyy^ in asserting this wonderful story, because it 
was well attested, A lady of Norfolk, by a letter to my friend 
Dr. Burney, has favoured me with the following solution : 
•^‘Now for the explication of this seeming mystery, which is so 
very obvious as, for that reason, to have escaped the penetration 
of Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the authour. 
Reading the book with my ingenious friend, the late Reverend 
Mr. Christian of Docking — after ruminating a little, ‘'The 
cause, (says he,) is a natural one. I'he^sit uat ipQ of St. Kilda 
renders a North-East Wind indispensably necessary before ^ 
sfmhger can lajc^. The win^ not the strange^, occaHpns^,a^ 
epTclemick col^i If I am not mistaken, Mr, Macaulay is dead, 
if living, this solution might please him, as I hope it will Mr. 
Boswell, in return for the many agreeable hours his works have 
afforded us.’ ” 

Jplm^Qm.iexpatiated on, the advantagg:S qf,„QxfoidJ[or learning. 

There is here, Sir, (said he), such pr<^rejs„^iy„a.gmul£^i ^ 
The students are anxious to appear well to their tutors ; the 
tutors are anxious to have their pupils appear well in the 
college ; the colleges are anxious to have their students appear 
well in the University ; and there are __of 

discmliup.., in every collqgg. That the rules are sometinies 
ilioDserved, may be true ; but is nothing against the system. 
The members of an University may, for a season, be unmind- 
ful of their duty. I am arguing for the excellency of the 
institution.” 

Of Guthrie, he said, Sir, he is a man of parts. He has no 
great regular fund of knowledge ; but b)^ reading so long, and 
writing so long, he no doubt has picked up a good deal.” 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichiield, but had 
grown veiy weary before he left it. Boswell. “ I wonder at 
that, Sir; it is your native place.” Johnson. ^‘Why so is 
Scotland your native place.” 
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His prejudice , against Scotland appeared remarkably stroiag 
at this time. When I talked of QMLiidva ncement in literi^re, 
‘^Sifj (saSS hCj) you have leaxnt .a. little fratnjjfi# you think 
yourselves very gr^t laen. Hume would neyer have written 
History, had not Voltaire written it, before hi^m^ He is a n echo 
^ Vpltaire.^' Boswell. “But, Sir, we have Lord Kames.’^ 
Johnson. “ You have Lord Karnes. Keep him ; ha, ha, ha 1 
We don’t envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson?” 
Boswell. “Yes, Sir.” Johnson. “Does the dog talk of 
me ? ” Boswell. “ Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you.” 
Thinking that I now bad him in a corner, and being solicitous 
for the literary fame of my country, I pressed him for his opinion 
on the merit of Dr. Robertson’s History of Scotland. But, to 
my surprize, he escaped. — “ Sir, I love Robertson, and I won’t 
talk of his book.” 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add, that 
though he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good 
taste not to be fully sensible of the merits of that admirable 
work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a Divine of the Church of 
England, maintaining the future life of brutes, by an explication 
of certain parts of the scriptures, was mentioned, and the doctrine 
insisted on by a gentleman who seemed fond of curious specu- 
lation. jbhu&on, who djiuotlitetoJiear of ajiy tluug coziceruing 
a future^state which was not authorized by the regular ..can ans 
of KnKoBoxy, discouraged this talk ; and being oHendcd at its 
conUnuatibfr,""'he watched an opportunity to give the gentleman 
a blow of repiehension. So, when the poor speculatist, with 
a serious metaphysical pensive face, addressed him, “ But 
really, Sir, when we see a very sensible dog, v/e don’t know 
what to think of him,” Johnson, rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye, turned quickly round, and 
replied, “ True, Sir : and when we see a very foolish Jellow^ 
we don’t know what to think of i/w.” He then rose up, 
strided to the fire, and stood for some time laughing and 
exulting. 

I told him that I had several times when in 1 laly, seen the 
experiment^ of placing a 

coals,; that it ran round and round in extreme pain ; anj. finding 
retired to the centre, and like a trucTStcuck 
pETlosopher, djxrt^Jts^ sting j^d thus at once, 
freedjtself “ This must end Vw.” I said, this 

was a curious fact, as it shewed 
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Johnson would not admit the fact. lie .said, Maupertuis ^ was^ 
of ppinion that it does not kill itself, but dies of the heat, that 
it gels to the centre of the circle, as the coolest place 7 " that its 
turning its tail in upon its head is merely a convulsion, and that 
it does not sting itself. He said he would be satisfied if the 
great anatomist Morgagni, after dissecting a scorpion on which 
the experiment had been tried, should certify that its sting had 
penetrated into its head. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosqpliy. “ That 
woodcocks, (said he,) fly over the northern countries, is proved, 
because they have been observed at sea. Swallows certainly 
sleep ail the winter. A number of them conglobulate together, 
by flying round and round, and then all in a heap throw them- 
selves under water, and lye in the bed of a river.” He told 
us, one of his first essays was a Latin poem upon the glow- 
worm. I am sorry I did not ask where it was to be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he advised me to 
read Bell’s Travels. I asked him whether I should read Du 
Halde’s Account of China. “Why yes, (said he) as one reads 
such a book ; that is to say, consult it.” 

H^utaik^d. afi-the. heinoasness of the crime of adultery, ^y 
which the peace of families was destroyed He said, ‘‘Con- 
fus^n of progeny constitutes the essence of the criQj^, ; and 
I therefore a woman who breaks her marriage vows is much 
Icriminai than a man who does^.Jt. A man^ to be sure, is^ 
cririiinai in the sight of 00"^^ but be does not do his wife a* 
very material injury, if he does not insult her ; if, for instance, 
from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her 
chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent this. I 
would not receive home a daughter who had run away from 
her husl^aiid on that account. A wife shoul d stud y^tp^jificliaiin 
hpr husband by rac^re attention to pIease“'hxQi. Sir, a man will 
not, once io a hundred instances, leave his wife and go to a 
harlot, if his wife has not been negligent of pleasing,” 

1 I should think k impossible not to wonder at the variety of Johnson's readinig;, how- 
ever desultory tl ndi^h’' have been. Who could have iniaoiined that the High Church of 
Englanii-njan would be so prompt in quoting Mav^ermis^ who, I aux soiry to thinkj 
Stands in the list u( those unfortunate mistaken men, who call themselves /arts. 

I hav'C, however, a hip.b respect for that Philosoplsei whom the Great Frederick of 
Prussia loved and Uoiioui and addressed pathetically in one of his Poems, 
t1^tiu/>ertuis clter Mauperiuis 
Qn$ notre vie est pen de chose.** 

There was in hloupertuls a yjlgour and vet a tenderness o f sentiment, Wiked with strong 
int ejly o U^a l .and g prom morrii^iiu «r~Kgen ' a‘T!fa rist ? «.n | ^ 

ctihnot Iwp vent ope that he is one now. 

JMaupertias db,d in 1759 tn the arntij of the BernoBlliSj irt.s 

CkrJfiieutiemext. — B uwaSKV.] 
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Here Jie^_^djscovered_ that _disiidiixmaJ:ionj ,that soHd 
judgeEaentj and that knpjyfed^^ of human, nature, .J qx which he 
was "upph^all 5 >^ remarkably Taking care to keep in 

view the moral and religious duty, as understood in our nation, 
he shewed clearly from reason and good sense, the greater 
degree of culpability in the one sex deviating from it than the 
other; and, a.t the same time, inculcated a very useful lesson 
as to fMe way to keep him. 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from 
c h a st ity should so absolutely ruin a young wom^r' Johnson^ 
“ Why no, Sir ; it is the” great principle which she is timglit. 
V/hen she has given hpTthat "principle, she has. given up ^eyery 
notion of lemaleTBnouFan^ virtue, which, are all hicludechipi^ 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly admired 
and wished to marry, but was afraid of her superiority of talents. 

Sir, (said he,) you need not be afraid ; marry her. Before a 
year goes about, you’ll find that reason much weaker, and that 
wit not so bright/^ Yet the gentleman may be justified in his 
apprehension by one of Dr. Johnson’s admirable sentences in 
his life of Waller : “ He doubtless praised many whom he 
would have been afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married one 
whom he would have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities 
contribute to domestick happiness, upon which poetry has no 
colours to bestow : and many airs and sallies may delight 
imagination, which he who flatters them never can approve,” 

Ke praised ^ignqr JBarekti- “ His account of Italy is a very 
enterSrning""‘6ooK"; and, Sir, I know no man who cq^ixifiS-iTO 
head higher in conversation*Than "B’aretti. T&xe-Xire ^Irong 
^wets in his mind. He has not, indeed, many hoolcs"; But 
w[th^V5^haf’"‘hoa^ he has, he grapples very forcibly.” 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his watch a 
short Greek inscription, taken from the New Testament, Nv^' 
yap €px<ETaf^ being the first words of our Saviour’s solemn 
admonition to the improvement of that time which is allowed 
us to prepare for eternity; *‘the night coinelh when do man 
can work.” He sometime afterwa.rds laid aside this dial-plate; 
and when I asked him the reason, he said, “ It might do very 
well upon a clock which a man keeps in his closet ; but to have 
it upon his watch which he carries about with him, and which 
is often looked at by others, might be censured as ostentatious.” 
Mr. Steevens is now possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as 
above. 
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He remained at Oxford a considerable time ; I was obliged 
to go to London, where I received his letter, which had been 
returned from Scotland. 

‘‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ MY DEAR BOSWELL, 

“ I HAVE omitted a long time to write to you, without 
knowing very well why. I could now tell why I should not 
write; for who would write^to^jn^n. who publis^ji the letters,, of 
their friends^^wItHoutTEeif' leave ? Yet I write to you in spite 
oF^y caution, to tell you that I shall be glad to see you, and 
that I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which I 
think has Riled it rather too long. But, at all events, I shall 
be glad, very glad to see you. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Yours affectionatel)’', 

“ Sam. 

** Oxford, March 23, 176S.’* 

I answered thus : 

“To Mr, Samuel Johnson. 

“ London, 26th April, X76S. 

“my dear sir, 

“I HAVE received your last letter, which, though very 
short, and by no means complimentary, yet gave me real 
pleasure, because it contains these words, ‘ I shall be glad, 
very glad to see you.’ — Surely you have no reason to complain 
of my publishing a single paragraph of one of your letters ; the 
temptation to it was so strong. An irrevocable grant of y our 
friendship^and 370ur dignifying myTdsIk^^ ^Co r s i 
witlTtHe epithet of^ a wise and noble curios^,’ arfiJXLme-m 
va^able than many of the grants"6Tl vipg s. ’ 

""’“"iBut how can you bid me ‘empty my head of Corsica?’ 
My noble-minded friend, do^you„ zpog.^feel /or an^ ojjpressed 
nation bravely struggling „to be..&£e? Consider fairly "wHat is 
the case. " 'The Corsicans never received any kindness from 
the Genoese. They never agreed to be subject to them. They 
owe them nothing, and wh®^^jeduced to an abject sta te^ of 
slavery, by forcej .^hall they not rise in tKe great cause of li bert y, 
a^j^feairiheg^^^ yok^? 

b'eVarm for th e m ? Empty my head of Corsica ? Empty it 
oflionotif, empty it of humanity, empty it of friendship, empty 
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it of piety. ! while I live , Cornea and the cause oC^|he 
brave Jslanders^shall .ever employ much of my atte atiou , shjili 
e^r interest me in the sincerest manner. 

‘K- -it ^ ^ 

‘‘ I am, &c. 

James Boswell.” 

[‘‘To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

^‘Oxford, Apr. iS, 1768. 

®*MY DEAR DEAR LOVE, 

“You have had a very great loss. To lose an old frjbnd, 
is to. be cut off from, a great part of the little pleasure that this 1^ 
allows.^ But such is the condition of our natu]:e, tiiat, as we live 
on “"we mii^ those whom we love drop successively, and fed 
oUr circle of relation grow less and less, till we are almost 
tincoimected with the world; and then it must soon be our 
ton to drop into the grave. There is always this consolation, 
that we have one Protector who can never be iosi but by^ur 
0]^,_iSXrt7*ai^Jevery new experience of the uncertairsty of all 
bther comforjs fshouldf^ determine us to fix our hearts where 
Ima Joys, are to Be- found. All union vfiih the inhabitants of 
earth must in time be broken ; and all the hopes thai: terminate 
here, must on [one] part or other end in disappoinliiient. 

“ I am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave v'ou 
alone. Pay my respects to them, and the Sewiirds, and al Cmy 
friends. When Mr. Porter comes, he will direct you. Let me 
know of his arrival, and I will write to him. 

“When I go back to London, I will take ciirc of your readin^r 
glass. Whenever I can do any thing for you, remember, my 
dear darling, that one of my greatest pleasmos is to please 
you, 

“The punctuality of your correspondence I consider as a 
proof of great regard. When we shall see each other, I know 
not, but let us often think on each other, and think with 
tenderness. Do^not„,fprget me, in .your prayexs* I have for a 
long time back been very poorly; but of what use is it to 
complain ? 

“ Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure to, 
“My dear, ' " 

“ Your most affectionate, 

most humble servant, 

“ Sam. J ohnson/'] 
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Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprized me one 
morning with a visit at my lodging in Half-Moon-street, was 
quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the kindest and 
most agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected to a part 
of one of his letters being published, I thought it right to take 
this opportunity of asking him explicitly whether it would be 
improper to publish his letters after his death. His answer 
was, “Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may do as you will” 

He ta lked in his usual style with a rough contempt of pqpu^ 
liber^. ^‘They a rout "about universal libe^, without 

considering thaf alf that is fb be valued, dr indeed can foe 
jenjoyed by individuals, is private libei^. Political libe rty i s 
good only so far as it j)roduces private lib^ty. Now, Sir, there 
is the liberty of" t:he'~press, wliich""you know is a constant topick. 
Suppose you and 1 and two hundred more were restrained from 
printing our thoughts: what then? What proportion would 
that restraint upon us bear to the private happiness of the 
cation ? ” 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint 
as^light 'and insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in whicSISe 
delighted to indulge himsdf, in opposition to the' extremeTaxity 
for which it has been fashionable for too many to argue, when 
it is evident upon refiectipn, that the very essence of govern^ 
mehTls “restraint ; and certamlt is, that as government produces 
ratiohal liappinSs, too much restraint is better than too little. 
Bu t .w hen restraint is unnecessary, and so close as to gall thpse 
w'hq are subject to^ it, the people may and ought to remonstrate ; 

, anb^ r^if relief is~""not granted, to resist. Of this manly __and 
I spirited principle, no man ivas'rndre“'““convinced ‘ than Johnson 
- hln^self. ’ 

About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, through my sides, 
in a pamphlet, entitled “An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. 
occasioned by his having transmitted the moral Writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans.” I 
was at first inclined to answer this pamphlet ; but Johnson who 
knew that my doing so would only gratify Kenrick, by keeping 
alive what would soon die away of itself, v^rould not suffer me to 
take any notice of it. 

His sincere, ibr...Eiancis_BArber,^„ his _ fajthful negro 
made him so desirous of his further improvement, that 
he now placed him at school at Bishop Stortford, in Hertford- 
shire. This humane attention does Johnson's heart much 
honour. Out of many letters which Mr. Barber received from 
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his master, he has preserved three, which he kindly gave me, 
and which I shall insert according to their dates. 

‘‘To Mr. Francis Barber. 

“dear FRANCIS, 

“ I HAVE been very much out of order. I am glad to hear 
that you are well, and design to come soon to you. ^ I would 
have you stay at Mrs. Clapp’s for the present, till I can 
determine what vce shall do. Be a good boy. 

“ My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr.Fowler. I arn 

“ Your’s affectionately, 

“May, 28, 1768.” “Sam. Johnson/’ 

Soon afterwards, he supped at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, with a company whom I collected to meet him. 
They were Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Langton, Dr, Robertson the 
Historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr. Thomas Davies, who 
wished much to be introduced to these eminent Scotch literati ; 
but on the present occasion, he had very little opportunity of 
hearing them talk, for with an excess of prudence, for which 
Johnson afterwards found fault with them, they hardly opened 
their lips, and that only to say something which they were 
certain would not expose them to the sword of Goliath ; such 
was their anxiety for their fame when in the presence of John- 
son, He was this evening in remarkable vigour of mind, and 
eager to exert himself in conversation, which he did with great 
readiness and fluency; but I am sorry to And that I have 
preserved but a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson. „a s.„.a .. poet ; but when 
(5r]e“drthe company said he was ^Iso a very goo ijmn, our 
m om list <^ntested this with great warmth, accusingTiim of gro^ 
sensuality and licentiousness of manners. I was very iniich 
afraid that in writing Thomson’s life, Dr. Johnson would have 
treated his private character with a stern severity, but 1 was 
agreeably disappointed ; and I may claim a little merit in it, 
from my haying been at pains to send him authentick accounts 
of the affectionate and generous conduct of that poet to his 
sisters, one of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster 
at Lanark, I knew, and was presented by her with three of his 
letters, one of which Dr, Johnson has inserted in his life. 

He was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey,^ of Chelsea 

1 [Messenger Mounsey, At.D. died at his apartments in Chelsea College. Dec. a6, 1788, 
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College, as ‘‘ a fellow who swore and talked bawdy.” “ I have 
often been in his company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard 
him swear or talk bawdy.” Mr. Davies who sat next to Dr^ 
Percy, having after this had some conversation aside with himj, 
made a discovery which, in his zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, 
he eagerly proclaimed aloud from the foot of the table : ‘ O, 
Sir, I have found out a very good reason why Dr. Percy never 
heard Mounsey swear or talk bawdy, for he tells me he never 
saw him but at the Duke of Northumberland's table.” “ And 
so, Sir, (said Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. Percy) you would shield 
this man from the charge of swearing and talking bawdy, 
because he did not do so at the Duke of Northumberland's 
table. Sir, you might as well tell us that you had seen him 
hold up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither swore nor 
talked bawdy ; or that you had seen him in the cart at Tyburn, 
and he neither swore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, 
that you presume to controvert what I have related?” Dr. 
Johnson's animadversion was uttered in such a manner, that 
Dr. Percy seemed to be displeased, and soon afterwards left the 
company, of which Johnson did not at that time take any notice. 

g wif^ haying been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treaty 
him^witSTittle res^pect as an authour. Some of us endeavoured 
to support the Dean of St. Patricia's, by various arguments. 
One in particular praised his Conduct of the Allies.” J ohnson. 
“ Sir, his ‘ Conduct of the Allies ' is a performance of very little 
ability.” Surely, Sir, (said Dr. Douglas,) you must allow it 
has strong facts.” ^ Johnson. “ Why yes, Sir ; but what is that 
to the merit of the composition ? In the Sessions-paper of the 
Old Bailey there are strong facts. House-breaking is a strong 
fact ; robbery is a strong fact ; and murder is a mighty strong 
fact : but is great praise due to the historian of those strong facts ? 
No, Sir, Swift has told what he had to tell distinctly enough, 
but that is all. He had to count ten, and he has counted it 
right” — Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting as an in- 
j^£^#/4^had been the occasion of his talking somewhat too 
harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, for which, probably, when tifie 
first ebullition was over, he felt some compunction^ he took "an 
o^prtunity to give him a.Jait : so addQ'^j with a j^epar£^ry 

1 My respectable friend, upon reading this passage, observed that he probably must 
have said not simply ‘‘strong facts,’' but “strong facts well arranged.” His lordship, 
hov.'ever, knows too well the value of written documents to insist on setting his recollection 
against my notes taken at the time. He does not attempt to traverse the record. The 
fact, perhaps, may have been, either that the additional words escaped me in the noise of 
a nuinerou.s company, or that Dr. Johnson, from hts impetuosity, and eageraess to scia® 
an opportunity to make a lively retort, did not allow Dr. Douglas Co finish his sentence. 

VOL. I. 
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laugh, Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have written^' the Conduct 
of t^e Ir^oor Tom being thus suddenly^ dragged into 

ludicrbiis notice in presence of the Scottish Do ctors , to whom 
he-'was ambitious of appearing to. advantage^ ”’was grievously 
2?aortified. Nor did his punishment rest here ; for upon sub- 
seqnetit‘*bccasions, whenever he, “ statesman all o^er,” ^ assumed 
a strutting importance, I used to hail him — “ the Authour of 
the Conduct of the Allies P 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found him 
highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess the preceding even- 
ing. “Well, (said he,) we had good talk.” Boswell. “Yes, 
Sir, you tossed and gored several persons.'* 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglintoune, yidio loved _ wit more 
than"' wine, ahd'mehAf genius' more than sycophants, had^a 
gFeat admiratidn^f*Johns~on ; but from the remarkable elegance 
nf Jiis own lETanngrs^ wa^ jperhaps, too delicately sensible of^Uie 
rougHness which soiiietimes appeared in Johhibfr's behaviour. 
T)he evening about this time, when his Lordship did me the 
honour to sup at my lodgings with Dr. .Robertson and several 
other men of literary distinction, he regretted that Johnson had 
not been educated with more refinement, and lived more in 
polished society. “No, no, my Lord, (said Signor Baretti,) do 
with him what you would, he would always have been a bear." 

“ True, (answered the Earl, with a smile,) but he would have 
been a dancing bear." 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the 
world to Johnson’s prejudice, by applying to him the epithet of 
a hear^ let me impress upon my readers a just and happy saying 
of my friend Gol^mith|, who knew him vg^ll : “ Johnson, to ^ 
^re, has a rpuglmess inThS manner : but no man alive ha^a 
more tender heart. He has noihi?2g of the, l>,ear 

1 7 69,130" far as Dean discover, the publick was favoured 
with nothing of Johnson's composition, either for himself or any 
of his friends. .His “ Meditations " too strongly prove that he 
suffered much both in body and mind; yet was he perpetually 
striving against and nobly endeayouring’^to.advahce hisjp- 
tellectuai and devotiSnal improvement. Every generous “and 
grateful heart must feel for the distresses of so eminent a bene- 
factor to mankind ; and now that his unhappiness is certainly 
known, must respect that dignity of character which prevented 
him from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the Royal 

1 Sec the hard drawiugf of him in Churchill's Rosciad, * 
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Academ]/ of Arts in London, Johnson bad now the honour of 
being appointed Professor in Ancient Literature,^ In the coarse 
of the year he wrote some letters to Mrs, Thrale, passed some 
part of the summer at Oxford and at Lichfield, and when at 
Oxford he wrote the following letter : 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

^*I)EAR SIR, 

“Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of 
your College, I promised to recompence the college for that 
permission, by adding to their books a Baskerville’s Virgil. I 
have now sent it, and desire you to reposit it on the shelves in 
ray name.‘^ 

“ If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an 
hour of leisure, I will drink tea with you. I am engaged for the 
afternoon, to-morrow and on Friday : all my mornings are my 
own,^ 

I am &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

M.ay 31, 1769/’ 

I came to London in the autumn, and having informed him 
that I was going to be married in a few months, I wished to have 
as much of his conversation as I could before engaging in a state 
of life which would probably keep me more in Scotland, and 
prevent me seeing him so often as when I was a single man ; 
but I found he was at Brighthelmstone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 
I was very sori3^ hi s,«CQmpanv v/itli me at the 

lubhee, m Ebiioip of the 

great poet’s native town^.^ Jo hnsjon’s .coran^tloii .. 

SlSFsp^re " an cl Garrick fQunded.a.dQiihle xlaim to bis presence ; 
and it would have been highly gratifying lo J\Ir. Carnck. 'Dpon 
this occasion I fjartkular^lamfil^^^ 

of friendship . . P»pil. which,.jaa ^may suppose 

1 In which place he has been succeeded by Beimet Lanc^ton, Esq. When that truly 
religious j^entfeinan was elected to this honorary Professorship, at the same time that 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. noted for introducing a kind of .sneering infidelity into his Historical 
Writings, was elected Professor in Ancient History, in the room of Dr. Goldsmith, I 
observed that it brought to my mind, “ Wicked Will Whiston and good Mr. Dittva,”’ — X 
am now also of that admirable institution as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, by 
the favour of the Academicians, and the approbation of the Sovereign. 

S* “ It has thi.s inscription in a blanlc-leaf : * Mu jtc Ulfrufft^ JD» Z>« Suntuel Jalmsonf ea 

qttod hie loci siudus int&rdum vacaret,' Of this library, which is an old Gothic room, he 
was very fond. On my observing to him thatsome of the modem libraries of the University 
were more commodious and pleasant for study, as being more spacious and airy, he replied, 

‘ Sir, if a man has a mind to j^ancCf he must study at Christ- Chmch and All-Souls.' *’ 

8 “ During this visit he seldom or never dined out. He appeared to be deeply engaged 
on some literary work. Miss Williams was now with him at Oxford,'* 
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wsjild^Jiave^had3_^_^bei3lgn When alm ost 

every man "of eminencejn the literary world, was hap py to_p ar- 

in thlSfi^trval nf of JohnSOn CQuld nOt 

but be wondered at and regrett^. The only trace of him 
tSS^e/ waJ in of a haberdasher, who 

sold Shaksperian ribbands of various dyes ; and, by way of 
illustrating their appropriation to the bard, introduced a line from 
the celebrated Prologue at the opening of Drury-larie theatre : 

‘ * Each change of many-colourd life he drew. ” 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the following 
letter, which they who may think that I ought to have sup- 
pressed, must have less ardent feelings than I have always 
avowed.^ 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘^BEAR SIR, 

Why do you charge me with unkindness ? I have omitted 
nothing that could do you good,® or give you pleasure, unless it 
be that I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your ‘ Account 
of Corsica.’ I believe my opinion, if you think well of my 
judgement, might have given you pleasure ; but when it is con- 
sidered how much vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure 
that it would have done you good. Your History is like other 
histories, but y our Journal is in a veix^highj:Iegree curious and 
delightfuL There is bet ween TCe historj^and "the journal that 

‘between nbti^s 

b orrowed from wi thonL. andnotions generated "witlimT "T^our 
history^as copied from boo^s^ Ydufjourhal 
own exp erie nce gnd^^se rvatio n. You express images ” which 
opeStea strongly u pon your self, 

w!tfr^eaf^fom^~upon your readers. I know not whether" I 
cOTldnSme^iny' narrative by which curiosity is better excited, 
or better gratified. 

1 In the Preface to my Account of Corsica, published in 1768, I tixus express iny.seif : 

“He who publishes a book affecting not to be an authour, and prxjfessing an imUffcrcnce 
for literary fame, may possibly impose upon many people such an idea of his conse<iucncc 
as he wishes may be received. For my part I should be proud to be known as an authour, 
and I have an ardent ambition for literary fame ; for, ybu.. 

A man who has been able to furnish a book, which 
has been approA^^by the world, has established himself as a respectable character in tlis- 
tant society, without any danger of having that character lessened by the observiition 
of his weaknesses. To preserve an uniform dignity among those who .see us every 
day, is hardly p>o&sibIe ; and to aim at it, must put us under tlie fetters of perpetual re- 
straint. _The authour of an approved book may allow his natural disposition an easy play, 
and yet indulge the pride of superiour genius, when he considers that by those who kimV 
him onlv as an authour, he never ceases to be respected. Such an authour, wlien In his 
hours of gloom and discontent, may have the consolation to tlunk, th.nt his writings arc, at 
that very time, giving pleasure to numbers; and such an authour may cherish the htjpc* 
3f being remembered after death, which has been a great object to the nobkst minds m 
ill ages.*' 
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^lad that you are going to be married ; and as I wish 

proportionate ardour in this crisis of your "life. What I can 
contribute to your happiness, I should be very unwilling to 
withhold ; for IJnaye. alwa ys love d and .yalu ed you, shall 
value you stilTmore, as you become more regular 
an3' use fuTT effects which a ltd:ppy "Carriage ' wy ill- 4 m-r 4 iy’‘-faii"tp_ 
prbldltce. . 

^^‘“T“cfb not find that I am likely to come back very soon from 
this place. I shall, ^ perhaps, stay a fortnight longer ; and a 
fortnight is a long time to a lover absent from his Mistress. 
Would a fortnight ever have an end ? 

“I am, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

Sam. Johnson.^’ 

Brightlielmstone, 

Sept. 9, 1769.*''' 

After his return to^ town, we met frequently, and I continued 
the practice of ma,king notes of his conversation, though not 
with so much assiduity as I wish I had done. At this time, 
indeed, I had a sufficient excuse for not being able to appro- 
priate so much time to my journal ^ for General Paoli, after 
Corsica had been overpowered by the monarchy of France, 
v/as now no longer at the head of his brave countrymen, but 
having with difficulty escaped from his native island, had sought 
an asylum in Great-Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my 
pleasure, to attend much upon him. Such particulars of 
Johnson's conversation at this period as I have committed to 
writing, I shall here introduce, without any strict attention to 
methodical arrangement. Sometimes short notes of dilferent 
days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day may seem 
important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he wo uld not wittLjjgiil. severity 

and g looHi^, but ^ wjth^a jtnd^simplicily^of behaviour* 

I told him that IJavidH^uSi^ Had^made a short collection of 
Scotticisms. “ I wonder, (said Johnson,) that ke should find 
them.” ^ 

Pie would not admit the iniportunce of the question con- 
cerning the legality of general warrants* “ Such a power (he 
observed) must be vested in every 'government, to answer 
particular cases of necessity 5 and there can be no just com- 

A edition of Hnme’s History of England was full of Scotticssnjs, many of 

wnicn he corrected in subsequent editions. — M.] 
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plaint hilt when it is abused, for Yfhich those who adiTiinister 
government must be answerable. It is a matter of such 
indifference^ a matter about v;hlch the people care so very 
little, that were a man to be sent over Britain to oiler them an 
exemption from it a,t a half-penny a piece, very few would 
purchase it.” This was a specimen of that laxity of talking, 
which I bad heard him fairly acknowledge ; for, surely, while 
t hLe... p owf-r___ nf 2:rantiag .gfinerpl __ warrants vras supposed.. J;o_be 
leg al, a nd the Jhem hong over our^Jneads, 

did . mt,. possess that security of freed om , con aenial_ to ^„oir - 

happy. constiFation, and which, by die mtrq 3 id„exertr 6 iii of hir. 
VjiijJces, has been happilj established. 

He said, The* duration of P^Iiament, w^hether for seven 
years or the life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, that 
I would not give half a crown to turn the scale one way or the 
other. The Mesas corpus is the single advan^ge which qi^r 
^governmen?'nas‘"dver~that of other 'countrl^.^^ 

■“'"'iOiy the *3bth of 'September Tv*e dined together at the Mitre, 
I attempted to argue for the siiperiour happiness of the savage 
life, upon the usual fanciful topicks. Jopinson. *^Sir, there 
can be nothing more false. The savages have no bodily 
advantages beyond those of civilized men. They have not 
better health ; and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are 
not above it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir; you are not 
to talk such paradox : let me have no more onh. It cannot 
entertain, far less can it instruct. Lord Monboddo, one of 
5’our Scotch Judges, talked a great deal of such nonsense. 

I suSered ; but I will not suffer j/ouP Boswell. “ But, 
Sip does not Rousseau talk such nonsense?” Johnson. 
•^True, Sit, but Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and 
laughs ar the world for staring at him.” Bo.swell. How 
sc, Sir?” Johnson. ‘‘Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense 
so well, must know that he is talking nonsense. But i am 
afraid, (chuckling and laughing,) Monboddo does not know 
that he is talking nonsense.”^ Boswell. “Is it wrong then, 
Sir, tc affect singularity, in order to make people stare?” 
Johnson. “Yes, if you do it by propagating errour ; and, 
indeed, it is wrong in any w^ay. There is in human nature 
a general inclination to make people stare; and every wise 

1 His Lcrdah'.p having frequently spoken in an abusive manner of Dr. Johnson, in m*-' 
compan 3 % J on one occasion during the Ijfe-time of my illustrious friend could not refrain 
from retaiiahou, and repeated to h:m this saying. He has since published I don’t know 
how man^r pageiijn one of hL curious books, attempting, in much anger, but with pitifu" 
effect, to persuade mankind that my illustrious friend was not the great and good ma.i* 
which they esteemed and ever will esteem, him to be. 
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man has himself to cure of it, and does cure himself. If 
wish to make people stare by doing better than others, vhny 
make them stare till they stare their eyes out. But consider 
liow easy it is to make people stare, by being absurd. I may 
do it by going into a drawing-room without rny shoes. You 
remember the gentleman in ‘The Spectator/ who had a com- 
mission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme 
singularity, such as never wearing a wig, but a night-cap. 
Nowj Sir, abstractedly, the night cap was best : but, relatively, 
the advantage was overbalanced by his making the boys run 
after him.” 

Talking of a London life , he said, “ The.. happine ss of Londo^o 
is not to be conceived but hj those wlio h^"e been in ft. I 
wilYventure to say, there is more' feamlng *and science within 
the circumference of ten miles from where we now sit, than in 
all the rest of the kingdom.” Boswell. “The only disadvan- 
tage is the great distance at which people live from one 
another.” Johnsoi^. “Yes, Sir j but that is occasioned by 
the largeness of it, ivhich is the cause of ail the other advan- 
tages.” Boswell. “Sometimes I have been in the humour 
of wishing to retire to a desart.” Johnson. “Sir, you have 
desart enough in Scotland.” 

Although I had promised myself a great deal of instructive 
coniersation wdth him on the conduct of the married state, of 
which I had then a near prospect, he did not say much upon 
that topick. Mr. Seward heard him once that “ a 
has a very bad chance for bsppiness in that unless he 

niajnei’a ’woman of very strong aiiTExeS pfmcrples of feligdon^^ 
He“'maintained to me contrary to the''cbhimb!i notion,' that a 
ivoman would not be the worse wife for^ eing leari^ ; in whicfC 
fronr^lHrhatT'have observed' ot'Arfemzsms^ Lfanmbly differ ed 
from him. That a woman should be sensible and well informed, 
I, „ allow to be great advantage'] and' think that" Sir Thomas 
O^rbiify,^ in his rude versification, has very judicious^ pointed 
out that degree of intelligence w'hich is to be desired in a female 
companion : 

***Gr/e me^ goody an understanding 

By Nature wise^ not learned by mndi ar^ § 

Some ktw'wledge on her side will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides, her inborne virtue fortifie ; 

They are most firmly good, who best know why.’* 


i “ A a poem, 1614, 
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Wheo I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for 
marrying a second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first 
wife, he said *"Not at all. Sir. On the contrary, were he not 
to marry again, it might be concluded that his first wife had 
given him a disgust to marriage ; but by taking a second wife 
he pays the highest compliment to the first, by shevdng that she 
made him so happy as a married man, that he wishes to be so 
a second time.''' So ingenious a turn did he give to. this^ 
delicate question. And yet, on another occasion, he owned 
that he once had aliiiosi asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that^ 
she would not marry again, but had checked himself. Indeed,' 
I cannot help thinking, that in bis case the request vrould have 
been unreasonable ; for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it 
no injury to the ntoory of her first love, — the husband of her 
youth and the father of her children, — to make a second 
marriage, why should she be precluded from a third, should 
she be so inclined? In Johnson's persevering fond appropria-, 
tion of his even after her decease, he seems totally to 

have overlooked the prior claim of the honest Birmingham 
trader. I presume that her having been married before had,' 
at times, given him some uneasiness ; for I remember his 
observing upon the marriage of one of our common friends, | 

He has done a very foolish thing, Sir ; he has married a 
widow, when he might have had a maid.'^ 

We drank tea with Mrs. IV'illia ms. I had last year the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. ''rhrale at i5r. Johnson’s one morning, 
and had conversation enough with her to admire her talents ; 
and to'^sSew^er 'that'! "was as Johnsonian as hefselfr**T3r. 
Johnson had probably been kind enough to speak well of me, 
for this evening he delivered me a very polite card from Mr. 
Thrale and her, inviting me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October J complied with this obliging invitation, 
and found, at an elegant villa, six miles from town, ev ery cir ~ 
^umstance th^ can ^mal:e^^^so_ciety^jgleasing. Jqlmsp^,n, t hougr h 
*quite at hqnii^was'yet IooEed’up_^tp“wTf^^ awe, tempere d by 
affegtion, and seemed be* equally the cax&^of his Bost^and 
hostejs. I rejoiced at seeing him so happy. ' '"'**'**-* 

He played off his wit against Scotlaxia with a good humoured 
pleasantry, wrhich gave me, though no bigot to national 
prejudices, an opportunity for a little contest with him. I 
having said that England was obliged to us for gardeners, 
almost all their good gardeners feing Scotchmen ; — Johnson. 
^‘Why, Sir. that is because ^ardemner is mnrh n^r'i=»c« 5 ary 
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amongst you than with us, which makes so many of your 
people leam it. It is all gardening with you. Things w'hich 
grow wild here, must be cultivated with great care in Scotland. 
Pray now (throwing himself back in his chair, and laughing,) 
are you ever able to bring the sloe to perfection ? ” 

I boasted that we had the honour of being the first to 
abolish the unhospitable, troublesome, and ungracious custom 
of giving vails to servants. Johnson. Sir, you abolished 
vails, because you were too poor to be able to give them.” 

Thrale, d isputed with him on the merit of Prior. 
He attacked him powerfully^ saidT'e wrote oTTdve li¥e a man 
wlib"liad never felt “it hislbve verses were college verses ; and 
he repeated the song ‘‘Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains/^ &:c, 
in so ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder how any 
one could have been pleased with such fantastical stuff. Mrs, 

Thrale sto od to , her^ gun with great coura^e,^ in defence of 

^orous"3.itties, whi cli Johnson despised, silenced 

by saying, “ My dear Lady, talk no more of this. Non- 
sense can be defended but by nonsense.” 

Mrs. Thrale .them- praised Garrick’s talents for light ga y 
poetry ; and, as a specimen, repeated his song in “Florizel and 
PH'dfta,” and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this line : 

“ Id smile with, the simple, and feed with the poor." 

Johnson. “Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. Poor 
David I Smile with the simple; — What folly is that? And 
who would feed with the poor that can help it? No, no; 
me smile with the wise^ amd feed with the rich.” I repeated 
tSSTally tolSaf rick, and wondered to find ffis* sensibility as a 
writer not a little irritated by it. To sooth him I observed, 
that Johnson spared none of us; and I quoted the passage in 
Horace, in which he compares one who attacks his friends for 
the sake of a laugh, to a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch 
of hay put upon his horns : ^^fcenum habei m cornul^ “ 
(said Garrick, vehemently,) he has a whole mow of it.” 

Talking of histo ry, Joh nson ^sajd j* We historical 

faets’"’'fo”Be“tme^ as we may know facts cdmrnbh life to be 
tfuey aj:E:gene£any r.unkn^ cahhot' trust to the 

characters we find in history, unless when they are drawn by 
those who knew the persons ; as those, for instance, by Sallust 
and by Lord Clarendon.” 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield’s oratory. 
“His popularity, Sir, (said he,) is chiefly owing to the 


M 2 
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oeculiority of bis nhanrer. He v:oi3ld be followed by crowds 
"’"ere lie to wear a night-ciip in the pulpit, or were he to preach 
frcm a treed^ 

0TJd.^frp:n_TtT:at . spirit .of coairadiction he bars'c oat 
a ¥k'de!it eac!a!B-ationr“'-a^^a"*ost die ^-^Cox^ug^ns, of who se 
jeioLm I,;.dl’eri in righ terras. ‘‘Sip (said he,) %¥liat as all 
hiiS rout a "Out the Cor?' e ,03? Xhey ho-ve been at war 'O'hh 
the Genovese Tc^r upwards of twenty } ears, and nave never yet 
udueo their forUhie^t toiwos. They might have battered down 
" e:r vu ..s, &;hi reduced them to powder in twenty years, 
hhe; have pul-ed the -w-alls in pieces, and cracked the 

1 Tunes wnh their tucdr in tv’enty ^/earsd’ It was in vain to 
argute "'itb him upon the v’Sait of artillery: he was not to be 
resisted for ilie mom ent. 

Cn trie evening of October lOj, I presented Dr, Johnso n ^ t o 
Geneial pscli. 'vl riad greatly wished “ttet two"*in>en, for wnoln 
I had the hi.,hesi esteem, should meet. Thej^ met with a 
mpmly eas^ rnuguOTy. conscious of their own aSilTtieSj ‘^^cToi' 
the abihhies of each otir^. T.he General spoke Italian, afiS 
Drl Johnson English, and understood one another very vreli, 
v,ith a iittle aid of interpretation from me, in ivhich I compa red 
uiyself to an isthmus which joins two great continents. Upon 
Johnson's approach, the GeneraLsaid, “From 1 have 

read of your works, SirJ^and from "what Mr. Boswell has told 
me of you, I have long held you in great venera^n.” The 
General talked of languages being formed on the particular 
notions and manners of a people, 'without knowing which, we 
cannot kno^v the language. IVe may know the direct significa'- 
ticn of single words ; but by these no beauty of expression, no 
sally of genius, no wht is conveyed to the rrsind. Ail this must 
be by allusion to other ideas. “ Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk 
of language, as if you had never done any thing else but study 
it, instead of governing a nation.” The General said, “ Qtiesia 
e an troppo gr^^n complime 7 ito ; ” this is too great a compliment. 
Johnson answered, “ I should have thought so, Sir, if I had 
not heard you talk.’’ The General asked him what he thought 
.spirit, ofl .iufidelity ..which . was ^ so _ prevalent. J ohnson. 
“Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a "transient cloud 
passing through the hemisphere, which will soon be dissipated, 
and the sun break forth with his usual splendour.” “ You 
think then, (said the General,) that they will change their 
principles like their clothes.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, if they 
bestow no more thought on principles than on dress, it must 
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35 so/’’ Tro General said, that '"a great '"art o; toe fashion- 
able mfideinov vras cving to a Crsire of sbcAvir.a courage, bleu 
rbno have ao opportunities of shevring it as to toings in this 
IifCj take oeatn and futurity as objects CfU tvbich to display in’* 
Jcrixsoy. ''That is mighty fcohsh abectathmi rear is one o: 
the passiG/iS of human naturej of mhioh it is impossible to 
divest it. Ycii rerneniber that the Enir-jroar Cindes Y. 
he read upon the tcmb-stone of a Spanish nouYniam ^ Here 
lies one never knew fear/ vu‘ttily said, 'Then he never 

snulTed a candle with his cngers/ 

He talked a few words of French to the General; but finding 
he did not do it with facility, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote the following note : 

lu dims la geogr a cic Li^casde Linda nn L'aier-nosfer 
icrit danf tme langiie Imic d~faii cljeyente de Pllalienns^ ei de 
ioutes auiyes iesijiieiies se derivent dss La^ln. L^ auteur i'nppeih 
linguam Corsica^ rusticam : elle a peia-etre passL peu d peu ; 
fuais elie a certainemeni p^uvalue autrefois dafis les mo^tagnes ei 
dans ia cc/npagnt. Le m2 me auteur diz la zneme chose en parlani 
de Sardaigne ; quily a deux langues dan PJsk^ nne des viiles, 
r mitre de la campagneP 

The General immediately inforraed him that the lingua 
rusiica was only in Sardinia. 

Dr. ..J.o bnsA:ii went home v/ith me, and drank tea till late in 
the night. He said, General Paoli had tlie^ loftiest port 

he had '^ver sedH l'^ "'He G e riieG"" that mjlkaW men 
wer^fways the best ^ bred men. Perfect good hreedihg,^^ 
o BsBfyl^j/ r hbns isps _in ha ving no particular'" mark “dr any^ pro- 
fession, but a general Ylegance of manners ; whereas, in a 
aiilitary man, youGcail commonly '“dTstihgiiisir the brand of a 
soldier, r ho mme depkeL 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of the per- 
plexed question_o£^_fate^_and free will, which I attempted to 
agitate : “"Sir7XsSi3riie,T our will is free, and tlmds 

an end 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the i6th of 
October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr, Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Bicker staff, and Mr Thomas Davies. Garrick played round 
him with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, 
and, looking up in his face with a lively archness, compli- 
mented him on the good health w^hich he seemed then to 
enjoy ; while the sage, shaking his head, beheld him wdth a 
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gentle complacency. One of the company not being come at 
the appointed hour, I proposed, as usual upon such occasions, 
to order dinner to be served ; adding, “ Ought six people to be 
kept waiting for one?^' ‘‘Why, yes, (answered Johnson, with 
a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer more by your sitting 
down, than the six v.ill do by waiting.” Goldsjmth, to diverc 
the tedious minutes, strutted ^about, bragging of __ his.. dxess, and 
I believe wa^ seriously vafn' of it, for his_ mind was ^wonderfulTy 
prone" Tto ^ such impressions. ‘‘Come, come, '(said Garrick, ) 
talk no more of that. You are perhaps, the worst— eh, eh i ” 
— Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
Garrick went on, laughing ironically, “Nay, you will always 
loah like a ‘gentleman; but lam talking of being well or Hi 
drestJ^ “Well, let me tell yon, (said Goldsmith,) when my 
taylor brought home my blocm-coloured coat, he said, * Sir, I 
have a favour to beg ^ of >on. VV'hen any body asks you who 
made your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the 
Harrow, in Vvater-lar.e.^ Johnson. “ V/hy, Sir, that was 
because he knew the-srrange colour 'ivould attract crow’-ds to 
gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how well 
he could make a coat ecen of so absurd a colour.” 

After dinner our ^ conve rsation hrst turned upon _Po£e. 
Johnson said, his characters of men were .admirably "'d rawn , 
those of women not^^so well. "^Ke'repeated to us, in his forcible 
melodious rniinnt:r, '“the'* concluding lines of the Du acia dA 
While he was taikirg louHl>^'ih"“praise of those lines one of the 
company ventured to say, “ Too fine for such a poem : — a 
poem on what?” Johnson, (with a disdainful look,) “Why, 
on dunces. It was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, 
hadst thou live in those da^’s 1 It is not -worth while being a 
dunce now, when there are no wits.” Bickersraff observed as 
a peculiar circumstance, that Pope's fame was higher when he 
was alive than it was then. Johnson said, his Pastorals were 
poor things, though the versification was line. He told us, with 
high satisfaction; the anecdote of Pope's enquiring who was 
the authour of his “ London,” and saying, he will be soon 
dHerrL He observed. . . that in Dry den's^poe try t here were 
passages profundity which *^ope _CQidcl)^hever 

He repeated some fine lines onTTove, by ^'iK^’^lormer, 
(which I have now forgotten,) ard gave great applause to the 

3 [Mr. Langton informed me that he once related to Johnson (on the authority of 
Spence) that Pope himieif admired those lines so much, that when he repeated them, 
his voice faltered: “and well it might, Sir, (said Jolmson) for they aie noble lines.”— 
J. Boswell..] 
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character of Zimri. Goldsmth_^aid^ihat^„ Pope’s character of 
Addison shewed a deep.„„knowiedge_ of the human hea^. 
Johnson saidj that the ^description „ of the temple, in The 
Mourning “Bride, ^ was the finest poetical passage he^ had “ever 
!‘ead j_ he recollected hone in Shakspeare equal todh— ^rSnt, 
(said Garrick, all alarmed for ‘ the God of his idolatry,’) we 
know not the extent and variety of his powers. We are to 
suppose there are such passages in his works. Shakspeare 
must not suffer from the badness of our memories.’’ Johnson, 
diverted by this enthusiastick jealousy, went on with great 
ardour, ‘‘ No, Sir ; Congreve has nature ; ” (smiling on the 
tragick eagerness of Garrick ; ) but composing himself, he 

added, “Sir, thi g, is^no t cprnparing .Congreve on the whole 

buf on ly main taining that 
thoxi ^nv lhat can^be found.,^ 
SJ^Epsaj;©. Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas 
in the world, but he ma]’ have those ten guineas in one piece ; 
and so may have a finer piece than a man who has ten 
thousand pounds : but then he has only one ten-guinea piece. 
— What I mean is, that yqu^ can she\^me. jna .passage^, w h^ e 
t her^ Is3simp]^]a.. description of_matenal objects, with out apy 
intermixture pf moral notions^f which produces such an 
Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare’s description of the night 
before the battle of Agincourt ; but it was observed it had 
men in it Mr. Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in which 
she figures herself awaking in the tomb of her ancestors. Some 
one mentioned the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson. 
“ No, Sir ; it should be all precipice, — all vacuum. The 
crows impede your fall. The diminished appearance of the 
boats, and other circumstances, are all very good description ; 
but do not impress the mind at once with the horrible idea of 
immense height. The impression is divided ; you pass on by 
computation, from one stage of the tremendous space to 
another. Had the girl in * The Mourning Bride ’ said, she 
could not cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the 
temple, it would not have aided the idea, but weakened it,” 
Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one, 
(to rouse Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in 
not having been taught oratory by Sheridan. Johnson. “ Nay, 
Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared 

1 [Act ii. sc. 3. — M.]^ 

S [I n Congreve’s description there seems to be an iniertnixiure q/ mo^al n&iions ; as th^t 
affecting power of the passage arises from the vivid impression of the described object* 
on the mind of the speaker: ‘*And shoots a cbiUness/' Ssc. — K karney.I 
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the roorL.” Gal.rick. Sheridan has too much vanity to be 
a gocd man.'' — We shall now see Johnsoo's mode of defendi^s^^^ 
a man ; laLuig him into his own hands^ and discriminatir.g. 

"‘'No. Sir. llierej^Sjj^^to^be sure^Jn Sheridan^oSorma- 
tiling to jejL:ebciid*<.^and every thing to laugh at ;^bui,, Sin he is 
not a bad\i^. No, Sir.dvere mankind to be divided inlogood 
aric bad, he would stand considerably within the ranks of good. 
And, Sir, k nmsz be allowed that Sheridan e^-cels in jdjiji 
deciaciation,. thaugkhe can exhibit no ^ 

should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition coucorD- 
wg a person of vrhose merit and worth I think with respect, 
had he not attacked Johnson so outrageously in his Lite of 
fiwift, and, at the same time, treated us his arUni I'ers as a sol cf 
pigmies. H e. who ha s pr ovoked the l agh^|l4vdL^jc.amipt co» n - 
plain that he jmarts Jrom it. 

STfsTlilbritague, a fad^Tdistinguished for having written im 
Essay on Sliakspeare, being mentioned : — Reynolixs, i 
think that essay does her honour.'' Jokkson. “ Yes, Sir, I . 
does ker honour, but it v/ouid do nobody else honour. 1 have, 
indeed, not read k all. But when I lake up the end of a wvb^, 
and find it pad: thread, I do not expect, by looking fuillter, to 
find embroidery- Sir, I will venture to say, theu^is not ono 
sentence of truo criti^sm in her jyok.” GARRiCK.**^**SutrSiT; 
suf^jMt shews how much VoitSe has“^’mis taken Shakspearc, 
which nobody else has done." Johnson. ‘‘Sir, nobody else 
has thought it worth while. And what merit is tiiere in that ? 
You may as well praise a schoolmaster for whipping a boy \vlfO 
has construed ill No, Sir, there is no real criticism in it : xionc 
shewing the beauty of thought, as formed on the workings of 
the human heart." 

The admirers of this Essay ^ may be oiTended at the sligiu.- 
ing manner in which Jolmsoii spoke of it : but let it be rernenn 
bered,^that he gave his honest opinion unbiassed by aiiv 
prejudice, or any proud jealousy of a woman intruding herself 
into the chair of criticism ; for Sir Joshua Reynolds has told 
me, that when the Essay first came out, and it was not known 
who had written it, Johnson v^rondered how Sir Joshua could 


X Of v/boxa. I acknowledge myself to be one, consklcrino; it a.s a piece of tlu* 
second^ or compaiaiive species of cntxdsm ; and not of tori profound specie, whirl 
aiooe Dr- Johuson would allow to be ** real criticism. *' It is, bej.iiles/ clearlv cjid 
elegantly expres,-.ed, and has done effectually what it professed to do, name y, vimia-uv<| 
Shakspeare from the misrepi «sentations of Voltaire^ and consideu-Ag how 
people were misled by his witty, though false observations, Mrs. Montm’ue's w i* 

with a certain ci^s of re..ders, and is, therefore, eiKUlcd to 
praise. Johnson, I mn. ^ured, allowed the merit which I have stated sat hn* 
re.ereuce to \ oltaire,) “ it is conclusive ad hominenu ' ^ ' ht \ * 
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like iL At this time Sir Joshua himself had received no in- 
formation concerning the authour, except being assured by one 
of our most eminent literati, that it was clear its aothour did 
not knov/ the Greek tragedies in the original. One day at Sir 
joshiirds table., when it was related that Mrs. Montague, in an 
excess of compliment to the authour of a niodern tragedy had. 
exclaimed, I tremble for Shakspeare ; Johnson said, ‘“When 

Shakspeasp has go! for his rival, and Mrs. Montague fer 

his delencier, he is in a poor state Indeed."’ 

johnsoa proceeded; Scotchman has taken the right 

method in his ‘ Elements of CriticisirA.’ I do not mean that lie 
has taught us any thing ; but he has told us old things in a nev7 
way.” Murphy. ‘‘ He seems to have read a great deal of 
French criticism, and wants to make it his own ; as if he bad 
been tor years anatomising the heart of man, and peeping into 
every cranny of it.” Goldsmith. It is easier to write that 
hooka than to read It.” John so m. have an example ol 

true criUcism in^ Burke’s ‘ Essay 00 the SulSHnie^d^BeautifuJ f 
and, if 1 fUcoilect, there iValso'Bu Bos; 'and Boiihours, whci 
shews all beauty to depend on truth. There is no great mem 
io telling how many plays have ghosts in them, and how this 
Ghost is better than that. You must shew how terrour is ini- 
piesscd on the human heart. — In the description of night in 
l^dacbeth, the beetle and the bat detract from the general idea 
ol‘ darkness, — inspissated gloom.” 

PoUlicks being mentioned, he said, “ This petirioning is a 
new mode of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. I 
will undertake to get petitions either against quarter guineas or 
half guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. There must be 
no yielding to encourage this. The object is not important 
enough. \V'e are not to blow up half a dozen palaces, because 
one cottage is burning,” 

llie conversation then took another turn. Johnson. It is 
amazing what ignorance of certain points one someumes finds 
in men of eminence, A wit about town, who wrote Latin 
bawdy verses, asked me, how it hapjpened that England and 
Scotland, which were once two kingdoms, were now one : — and 
Sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to know that there were such 
publications as the Reviews.” 

The ballad of Hardyknute has no great merit, if it 
be really ancient A People talk of nature. But mere 

1 [It is unquestionably a modern fiction. It was written by Sir John Bruce of 
Kinross, and first published at Edinburgh in folio, in 1719. See Percy’s “ Reiiques o& 
ancient English Poetry," vol. ii. pp. 96, iit, 4th edit, — M.] 
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obvious nature may be exhibited with very little power of 
mind.” 


On Thursday, October 19 , I passed the evening with him at 
his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of words 
peculiar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a specimen. “ Sir, 
(said he,) Ray has made a collection of north-country words. 
By collecting those of your country, you will do a useful thing 
towards the history of the language.” He bade me also go on 
with collections which I was making upon the antiquities of Scot- 
land. “ Make a large book ; a folio.” Boswell. But of what 
use will it be, Sir ? ” Johnson. ‘‘ Never mind the use ; do it/'’ 
I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in his 
Preface to Shakspeare ; and asked him if he did not admire 
him. Johnson. ‘"Yes, as * a poor player, who frets and struts 
his hour upon the stage;’ — as a shadow.” Boswell. “But 
has he not brought Shakspeare into notice ? ” Johnson. 
“Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the age. Many of 
Shakspeai*e’s plays are the worse for being acted : Macbeth, 
for instance.” Boswell. “What, Sir, is nothing gained by 
decoration and action ? Indeed, I do wish that you had men- 
tioned Garrick.” Johnson. “ My dear Sir, had I mentioned 
him, I must have mentioned many more ; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. 
■Cibber, — ^nay, and Mr. Cibber too; he too altered Shak- 
speare.” Boswell.^ “You have read his apology, Sir?” 
Johnson. “Yes, it is very entertaining. But as for Cibber 
himself, taking from his conversation all that he ought not to 
have said, he was a poor creature. I remember when he 
brought me one of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I could 
not bear such nonsense, and would not let him read it to the 
end; so little respect had I iox that great 7nan / (laughing.) Yet 
I remember Richardson wondering that I could treat him with 
familiarity.” 


I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several 
convicts at Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them 
seemed to be under any concern. Johnson. “Most of them 
Sir, have never thought at all.” Boswell. “But is not the 

Johnson. So mncTsSrSir 
away the thoughts of it.” 
Pie then, m a 1 ^ meditating 

£bur»©f^ismm.^^^ in What inmi- 

^®rhe^oui4c^duct himself . uj 

notT^he,) whetlmr I should wish to have a friend by me or 
have It all between God and myself.” ^ 
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T alking; of..Qm fe<^ing forjhe distresses of others; — J ohnson. 

Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it isgrealJy: 
exaggemed. No, Sir, we have a certain degree o£ feeling £0 
pfomptjis tp.da«g0i3^ more, fhanlthaJj Providence does not 
int^a. It would be misery to no purpose/' Boswell. “But 
suppose now, Sir, that one of your intimate friends were appre- 
hended for an offence for which he might be hanged.” John- 
son. “ I should do what I could to bail him, and give him any 
other assistance ; but if he were once fairly hanged, I should 
not suffer.” Boswell. “ Would you eat your dinner that day, 
Sir ? ” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir ; and eat it as if he were eating it 
vhth me. Why, there's Baretti, who is to be tried for his life 
to-moiTOw, friends have risen up for him on every side ; yet if 
he should be hanged, none of them will eat a slice of plum- 
pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetick feeling goes a very 
little way in depressing the mind.” 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote's, who shewed me 
a letter which he had received from Tom Davies, telling him that 
he had not been able to sleep from the concern he felt on account 
of “ TMs sad affair of Barettif begging of him to try if he 
could suggest anything that might be of service; and, at the 
same time, recommending to him an industrious young man 
who kept a pickle-shop. Johnson. “Ay, Sir, here you have 
a specimen of human sympathy ; a friend hanged, and a 
cucumber pickled. We know not whether Baretti or the 
pickle-man has kept Davies from sleep : nor does he know 
himself. And as to his not sleeping, Sir ; Tom Davies is a 
very great man ; Tom has been upon the stage and knows how 
to do those things : 1 have not been upon the stage, and cannot 
do those things.” Boswell. “I have often blamed myself, 
Sir, for not feeling for others, as sensibly as many say they do.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, don't be duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
good. They fay you by feelingf 

Boswei.l. * * Eoote has a _ grea t deal of humour.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir.” Boswell. “ He ha*s " a jingju ffar Tal e pt^ of exhibit- 
iqS^aiSfter.” “Sir, itJsjiotJgLMent; 

it is what others abstain from. Ij^ls npt comedy, 

that o'f a miser gathered 

from many misers : ik Js a 

Boswell, “ Did not he tKink of exhibiting you, Sir ?” John- 
son. * ‘ Sir, fear restrained him ; he knew I would have broken 
his bones. I would have saved him the trouble of cutting off 
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a leg ; I would not have left him a leg to cut off/’ Bosweli,. 

‘‘Pray, Sir, is not Fooce an inhdel?’’ Johnson. do no: 

know, Sir, that the fellow is an infidel ; but if lie be an iofidelg 

he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel ; that is to say, me has 

never thought upon the subject/’ ^ Boswell. I suppose^ 
Sir, he has thought siiperficialiy, and seised the first notions 
which occurred to his mind/’ Johnson. ‘‘ Why then, Sir, 
still he is like a dog, that snatches the piece next him. 
you never observe that dogs have not the power of comparing ? 
A dog will take a small bit of meat as readily as a large, when 
both are before him/’ 

“Buchanan (he observed,) has fewer i^enfos than any modern 
Latin poet. He not only had great knowledge of the l.aiin 
language, but was a great poetical genius. Both the Scaligcrs 
praise him.” 

H e auain talked.„..,of t he passage jn^.Cpr^i^yj^-wkh--higk, 

“"SMBpeare never lias. together 

ix [jthr>nt, fl 1-. Perhapsj’ou/piay^^find seven; but.this.-daes 

not refute mv geneSOSij^i^ If I come to an orchard, and 
say^ther^Tno fruit here, and then comes a poring man, who finds 
two apples and three pears, and tells me, ‘ Sir, you are mis- 
taken, I have found both apples and pears/ 1 should laugh at 
him : what ’would that be to the purpose? ” 

Boswell. “What do you think of Dr.. Joun^.’s , 
Thpugbtg/ Sir?” '[qhns qn. “Why, Sir, there a r e v eryyjlne 
tS mgs in th em/’ Boswell. “ Is there not less religion in UTe 
SatiooHnow, Sir, than there was formerly ? ” Johnson. “ 1 doji’t 
know, Sir, that there is.” Boswell. “ h'or instance, there 
used to be a chaplain in every great family, wLich we do not 
find now.” Johnson. “Neither do you find any of the stale 
servants which great families used formerly to have. There is 
a change of modes in the whole department of life.” 

Next day, October 20, b.e.-a.p.peA^,d, f or the on ly time.,.JLgiiiv 
pose in his lif e, a s a witness in a Cou rt of Justice, being called 
to give evi 4 eiiQguiQlt£i;.££^Gii ^^n^ 

1 When Mr. Foote was at Edinburgh, he thought fit to enteitain ri nunicrous Sci./i. 
company with a great jjeal at the expence of Dr. Johnson, Imaijini;. » 

It would CTs * « t 5 e €pt^e. 1 felt this as not civil to me ; but sat veiy piaticntly till hi: hau 
exhausted his merriment on that subject ; and then observed, that surely Johnson iniUil hv 
allowed to have some sterling wit, and that I had heard him say a very gOi»d thitig of IUjtI 
Foote hirasdf. “Ah, my old friend Sam, (cried Foote,) no man says Letter thitirs " 4.1 
let us have It. Upon which I told the above story, which produced ai very Unut iau di 
from the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He loo3:ed crave and anai 
and entered into a serious refutation of the justice of the remaik. “ What, Sir, (saitl bel 
^Ik thus of a man oniberal education a man who for years was at the University oC 
Oxfoid:~a man who has added sixteen new characters to the Erii;lLU diaina of his 

CCtlXlLlT^ J 






stal') bed in the street, was arra^n^d at the Old Baile y iof 

nijirdei. i^eWir'did-^tiehra’^oiisteilation ©rgenius eh light en"'^e 
aweful Sessions House, emphatically called Justice Hall; 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Garnck, Mr, Eeauclerlc, and Dr. Johnson : and 
undoubtedly their favourable testimony had due weight with the 
Court at id Jury. j‘’jh nson g,ave his evidencejn a siow y cje l iber " 
ate, and distinct n ianixe r. which was uncommonly impres siv e. 
rFis wrell khohvn that Kir. Baretff'waF'^quittGdr"^” 

Oil the 2 6tliC of “October,'“^e^drueijr togelr.er at the Mitre 
mvem. I iound fault with Foote for indulging his talent of 
ildicule at the ex|>ence of his visitors, which 1 colloquially 
termed making fools of his company. Johnson, ** Whjj 
Sir, when yoa go to see Foote, you do not go to see a saint: 
you go to see a man who will be entertained at your house^ 
and then bring you on a publick stage ; who will entertain you 
at his iiocse, for the very purpose of bringing you on a publick 
stage. Sir, he^^dpes^ jot ..,m.ake fools _ qf_ his company ; 
whoni he_expQses^^e ibofs .a^r ead] ^ : he 

action.” ' "" 

^" ^Ikinu; o f t rade, he observed, It is.jjjistaken notion that 
— 9!}^ is Rbmght ip to a nation by I f ade r'CtTls 

no‘rsa^ Conmioditle7cbTneHlbm’commbdTfies7 Eut trade pro- 
duces no capitii accession of wealth. However, thcnj^iiLJuafise 
should be JiUle in^nioney^jl^e js a ^considerable profit 

ni2|Hi^l^'a.s^^iyes^to one nation^ th^modiir^^ ; 

as we have wines an3“^rruits7and many other foreign articlesj, 
brought to us.” Boswell. Yes, Sir, and there is a [profit m 
f)leasure, by its furnishing occupation to such numbers of man- 
kind.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you cannot call that pleasure to 
which ail are averse, and which none begin but with the hope 
of leaving off ; a thing which men dislike before they have tried 
it, and when they have tried it.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, the 
mind must be employed, and we^ow weary whemidte.” 

want 

company ; but if we are all idle, there would be no growing 
weary ; vre should all entertain one another. I 'jiere. is ..indee d, 
t his in trade : — it 

siiwadofl* II trade, many who are poor w^d 

always remain^ loves^TabouHIor ftsHfT^ 

lIof^LLT"“^^'Tes/Sir, I kno%v a person w’-ho does. Fie is a very 
laborious Judge, and he loves the labour.” Johnson. “ Sir, 
that is because he loves respect and distinction, Cotild he 
have them without labour, he wmuld like it less.” Boswell.. 
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He tells me he likes it for itself.” — Why, Sir, he fancies so, 
because he is not accustomed to abstract.” 

We went home to his house to tea . Mrs. William s made it 
with suffic^nt iiextjenty, notwithstanding her blindness", Ihough 
heTnianner of satisfying herself that the cups were full enough, 
appeared to me a little auk ward ; for I fancied she put her 
finger down a certain way, till she felt the tea touch it.^ In my 
first elation at being allowed the privilege of attending Dr. 
Johnson at his late visits to this lady, which was like being 
} secretioribus consUiis^ I willingly d rank cup after cup, as if it 
^d^been the Heliconian sgring. But as the cliarm of novelty 
went’^dlfpr"gi-6W“n!bfe“^^^ j and besides, I discovered 

that s he was...Qf a pee vish temper. 

There was a pretty “^Tar^* circle this evening. Dr. Johnson 
was in very good humour, lively, and ready to talk upon all sub- 
jects. hlr. F ergusson, the self-taught philosog^er, told him of 
a new mvented^machihe““w!iich‘"Veht without horses: a man 


who sat in it turned a handle, which worked a spring that drove 
it forward. ‘^Then, Sir, (said Johnson,) what is gained is, the 
man has his choice whether he will move himself alone, or him- 
self and the machine too.” Dominicetti being mentioned, he 
would not allow him any merit. There is nothing in all this 
boasted system. No, Sir; medicated baths can be no better 
than warm water : their only effect can be that of tepid moisture.” 
One of the company took the other side, maintaining that medi- 

rnosl^powerfijl .eficct^^fS 
introduced into tim human frame b^ the medium of the ^res ; 

is ‘imjpre^atield" wiffiT^TaluSI^- 
jt produce great effects as a b^. This 
appeared to me very satisfactoij. Johnson "did hot answer it * 
but talking for victory, and determined to be master of the field, ^ 
he had recourse to the device which Goldsmith imputed to 
him in the witty words of one of Cibber's comedies : lliere is 

; for when his pistol misses 
with butfenaTotJi:"'' Hrtarned to the 
gentleman, WelT^ir, go to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumi- 
^ted ; but be sure that the steam be directed to thy kmd, for 
t ^ This produced a triumphant roar of 

laughter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, 
and dependents, male and female. ^ j 


matters, that she &d accumte observer of such 

outside of the cup, how near it was to being full. ^ toow, by the feeling on the 
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I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind^ 
but I asked» “If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new- 
born child with you, what would you do?’^ Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, I should not much like my company/’ Boswell. “ But 
v/^oiild you take the trouble of rearing it ? ’’ He seemed, as 
may well be supposed, unwilling to pursue the subject : but 
upon my persevering in my question, replied, “Why yes, Sir, 
I would ; but I must have all conveniences. If I had no 
garden, I would make a shed on the roof, and take it there for 
fresh air. I should feed it, and wash it much, and with warm 
water to please it, not with cold water to give it pain,” 
Boswell. “But, Sir, does not heat relax.” Johnson. “Sir, 
you are not to imagine the water is to be very hot, I would 
not the child, No, Sir, the hardy method of treating 

children does no good, 1*11 take you five children from London, 
who shall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in 
London will, carry a burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a 
man brought up in the hardest manner in the country.” 
Boswell. “ Good living, I suppose, makes the Londoners 
strong.” Johnson, “Why, Sir, I don’t know that it does. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, 
have been brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for 
quality.” Boswell. “Would you teach this child that I have 
furnished you with, any thing?” Johnson. “ No, I should not 
be apt to teach it.” Boswell, “ Would not you have a pleasure 
in teaching it.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I should not have a 
pleasure iii^teaching it.” Boswell. “Have you not a pleasure 
in teaching men 1 — T/iere I have you. You have the same 
pleasure in teaching men, that I should have in teaching 
children.” Johnson. “Why, something about that.” 

Boswell. “ Do you think, Sir, that what is called natural 
affection is born with us ? It seems to me to be the effect of 


habit, or of gratitude for kindness. No child has it for a parent 
whom it has not seen.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I think tliere 

' being mentioned as lik ely to become a great empir e, 

see no prospect of Ihei r propagat ing mpr^. xhey can have no 

can get. i'lcnow of no way to make 
them breed more than they do. It is not from reason and 
prudence that people marry, but from inclination. A man is 
poor; he thinks, ‘I cannot be worse, and so 111 e’en take 
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Peggy/*’ Boswrtx. “‘But have not nations been more 
populous at one period than another?” JoitNSON. ‘‘Yes, Sirj 
but that has been owing to the people bihng less ihiuned at 
one period than another, whether by caugrations, war, or 
pestilence, not by their being more or less prulifick. Eirths at 
all times bear the same proportion to the same numl:-eT of 
people.” BosvifiLL. ‘‘ But, to consider tlie slate of our own 
country ; — dues not throwing a number of farnis into one hand 
hurt population?” Johnson. “ Wh} no, Sir; the sa.me 
quantity of food being produced, will be consup'ned by the 
same number of mouths, though the peojjle may be disposed 
of in diherent ways. We see, if corn be dear, and butchers* 
meat cheap, the farmers all apply thernseUes to the raising of 
corn, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and then butchers’ 
meat becomes dear; so that an equality is always [deserved. 
No, Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, de])enc] upon it, it is 
difficult to disturb the system of life.” Bos well. ‘‘Eut, Sir, 
i s it not a very bad tbin^.jor l andlords _to opp ress th ei r ^ ten an ts, 
bv raising thei r , ren ts ? ” Johnson. ‘‘Very bad.' “'ffut, 'Slrrit 


never can have any general influence : it may distress some 
i ndividuals,. B'or, consider this: l andlor ds carTnol "cTo ' wrthc'KTt 
tenets. Now tenants w ill not give mqrer‘‘^Tla nd^“ TfiaiE land 
is wortlT. . if they can make more' of then money By Tcening 
a shop, or any other way, they do it, and so oblige landlords 
to let land come back to a reasonable rent, in order that they 
may get tenants Lan^^n^^ngland, is aty ample* pf cominej^g. 
A tenant who payTliis IandTord"‘'hTs rerii,'^ thinks himself no 
more obliged to him than you think yourself obliged to a man 
in whose sliop you buy a piece of goods. He knows the land- 
lord does not let him have his land for less than he can get 
from others, in the same manner as the shopkeeper sells fvs 
goods. No shopkeeper sells a ^rard of ribband for six-pence 
when seven-pence is the current price.” Bo'^wiux. “ But, Sir, 
is it not better that tenants should be dependent on landiurds?” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, as there are many more tenants than 
landlords, perhaps strictly speaking, %ve should wish not But 
if you please you may let your lands cheap, and so get tiie 
vame, part in money and part in homage. I should a'*rec with 
you in that” Bcxswell. “So, Sir, you laiadi at scheme^-; of 
political improvement” Johnson. “Why, sir, must schemes 
ol^ojit2caJjjiix>ra 

wise ly ordered that the more 
a^imerpus men are, tlTe mme?iificu l t the.ia,, io,.' riioBrTg 
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anj^thmg, and so they are j;overned. There is no doubt, that 

poor no lo^er, we^ll 

Biake the jich take^k'h^ tugi,^ tliey^clSixM ^asilT" cld~'it, iver e jt 
not that they__canh a gree . So the common soldiers, though so 
paiich more nunxerous than their officers, are governed by them 
foe the same reason.’^ 

B.e sa^d, jManldjid^ h ave, a stroa.^ ., atia£hnieiitJ;Q..the ^hab i.tgp- 
tioos to which _ they have been accustomed. You see the 
ihlfabitants of Norway do not with one consent quit it, and go 
to some part of America, where there is a mild climate, and 
where they may have the same produce from land, with the 
tenth part of the labour. No, Sir ; their affection for their old 
dwellings, and the terrour of a general change, keep them at 
Fjorne, Thus, we see many of the hnest spots in the world 
thinly inhabited, and many ragged spots well inhabited.’^ 

The London Chronicle/^ which was the only newspaper he 
constantly took in, being brought, the office of reading it aloud 
was assigned to me. I W'JS diverted by his impatience. He 
made me pass over so many parts of it, that my task was very 
easy. He would not suffer one of the petitions to the King 
about the Middlesex election to be read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained in 
London, and being much pleased with him, I asked Dr. John- 
son ^vhether his being a Roman Catholick should prevent my 
taking him with me to Scotland. Johnson, Why no, Sir. 
If /le has no objection, you can have none.” Boswell. “So, 
Sir, ypu are no great enemy to the Roman Catholick Religion.^^ 
Johnson. “No more, Sir, than to the Presbyterian religion.” 
Boswell. “You are joking.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I really 
think so. Nay, Sir, of the two, I prefer the Popish.” Boswell. 
“Plow so, Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, the Presbyterians 
have no church, no apostolical ordination.” Boswell. “ And 
do you think that absolutely essential. Sir ? ” Johnson. “ Why, 
Sir, as it was an apostolical institution, I think it is dangerous 
to be without it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians have no publick 
worship ; they have no form of prayer in vfhich they know 
they are to join. They go to hear a man pray, and are to 
judge whether they will join with aim.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, 
their doctrine is the same with that of the Church of England. 
Their confession of faith, and the thirty-nine articles contain 
the same points, even the doctrine of predestination,” John- 
son. “Why, yes, Sir; predestination was a part of the clamour 
of the times, so it is mentioned in our articles, but with as little 
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positiveness as could be.” Boswell. “ Is it necessary, Sir, to 
believe all the thirty-nine articles?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
that is a question which has been much agitated. Some have 
thought it necessary that they should all be believed ; others 
have considered them to be only articles of peace, ^ that is to 
say, you are not to preach against them.” Boswell, “ it 
appears to me, Sir, that predestination, or what is equivalent to 
it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal prescience in the 
Deity.” Johnson, “Why, Sir, does not God every day see 
things going on without preventing them?” Boswell, “True, 
Sir, but if a thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and 
cannot happen otherv^dse \ and if we apply this consideration 
to the human mind, there is no free will, nor do I see how 
prayer can be of any avail” He mentioned Dr. Clarke, and 
Bishop Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity, and bid me read 
South’s Sermons on Prayer ; but avoided the question which 
has excruciated philosophers and divines, beyond any other. 

I did not press it further, when I perceived that he was dis- 
pleased, and shrank from any abridgement of an attribute 
usually ascribed to the Divinity, however irreconcileablc in its 
full extent with the grand system of moral government. His 
supposed orthodoxy here cramped the vigorous powers of his 
understanding. He was confined by a chain which early 
imagination and long habit made him think massy and strong, 
but which, had he ventured to try, he could at once have snapt 
asunder. 

I proceeded ; “ What do you think. Sir, of as 

believed by t he Roman Catholicks?” J ohn-s otv. “Why, Sir, 

are of opinion that the 
gen erality o f caankin^ are neither so ‘^stihateiy ^wTclted" to 
deserve ev eTE ti%j)pnlh-i&-Sfa^ sq. gogoTas to .mSiTbeSg 
aUSQfteamto the society of blessed spirits : and therefore that 
Gtrrr-tr^fSasrniyTftgaSed To' alldw“of a' middle'7Sfe;‘whs^ 
■pim5Fd"% ceftirii' degrees' of suffennii. You 
Sirrtli^-hTTiCfthtng ' unreasonable iiTtEfs"’' ~ Boswell. “ But 
then, Sir, their masses for the dead?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 


Bishopof Ely) thus expresses himself on this stibiect. 
m a letter to the learned Dr. John Mao etoft. dated FeK. ft 


« — { — : w uv. Wily iUMcies oi communion: and so Bishoo 

^ ntainmms agamst the Bishop of Chalcedon ; and I remember wdP 
that Bishop Sanderson, when the Kmg was first restored, received the subscription of an 

to them as articles of /hf/A, bin 

1 think you need ^ke no scrapie of the matter, because all that I know so undeiratand 
of Subscription, and upou other terms would not subscribe/’— The abov^wa^ 
the European Magazine, from the original, now in X balds 
of Mr- Mapletoft, surgeon at Chertsey, g:rand&oh to Dr. John Mapleto^t. — M.) 
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if it be once established that there are souls in purgatory, it is 
as proper to pray for them^ as for our brethren of mankind who 
are yet in this life.” Boswell. “ The idolatry of the Mass ? '' 
Johnson. “Sir, there is n o idolatry in the^Mass. T hey believ e 

Go b an3~ Thev ado re bjm.” BosW'Ell. “ The 

worship of Saints?” “Sir, the y do not worship 

saints; they^nwoke they only ask their prayers. 'T*am 
talEiog all this time of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
I grant you that a lucratiYe 

imposi tio n, and that the jp^qp]e^^ojDj^ci?m^e_idpJ^ as they 
recommend™.^ lo .the.tul^iary_pxotection_Qf_pa£ti^ar 

sal^- I think their giving the sacrament only in one kind is 
criminal, because it is contrary to the express institution of 
Christ, and I wonder bow the Council of Trent admitted it.” 
Boswell. “ Con fession ?^” Johnson. “Why, I don^t know 
btit that is a^^ d “ thing . T^^ s cripture says, ‘ Con fess 
fault^s one to^anotliex,' and^ the priests confess as well a s d ie 
lahy. Then it^mpst^be considexeclihaf Jhejx. absaluKohlis joaly 
upon repen taacey..and often upon penance also. You think 
your sins may be forgiven without penance, upon repentance 
alone.” 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objections 
against the Roman Catholick Church, that I might hear so 
great a man upon them. What he said is here accurately 
recorded. But it is not improbable that if one had taken the 
other side, he might have reasoned differently. 

I must however mention, that he had a respect for 
aid reltgwn^^^ as the mild Melancthcn called that of the Roman 
Catholick Church, even while he was exerting himself for its 
reformation in some particulars. Sir WilliRT H. Scot t inf orms m e, 
thai...he , heard Johnson ^ ayy “ A^an i s converted frmii 
i grotestant ism to Pppery,^^may- 

lialiipg : Kjr^n^ujBeradding iojrjiat^lie^gady.had. 
,jgLC^P.uven _.rrom_ Popery Jp_J’r.otestannsm..glKefi-.m.aQ.^jm^ 
what he ha s held as^sacre.d-~as any thi ng that he r etains. : the re 

a conv.ersio3gwtb at , iCcan 
hardly be sincere and„ lastiug.” The truth of this reflection 
may be confirmed by many and eminent instances, some of 
which will occur to most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, and 
endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. 
I told him that David Hume said to me, he was 00 more 
uneasy to think he should not be after his life, than that he 
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had not been before he began to exist Johnson, Sir, if he 
really thinks so, his perceptions are disturbed ; he is mad ; if 
he does not think so, he lies. He may tell you, he holds his 
finger in the fiame of a candle, without feeling pain ; would 
you believe him ? When he dies, he at least gives up all he 
has/' Boswell. Foote, Sir, told me, that when he was 
very ill he was not afraid to die." Johnson. “ It is not true. 
Sir. Hold a pistol to Foote's breast, or to Hume's breast, and 
threaten to kill them, and you'll see how they behave.” 
Bosw^ell. ** But may we not fortify our minds for tlie approach 
of death ? ” — Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring 
before his view what he ever looked upon with horrour ; for 
aj3elestial_frame of mip^ Vanity 

Human l^iFes^nieJ^^s supp osed death to be kind 
Ifigh’SLT'for retreat,” from Ais^suate pf'being to 
i tfe;'"'thoughTC7 up‘pfirSB^^ , change were in general ^fulP* of 
dSmSIappxehensio^ His mind resehibled the vast amp&- 
theatre, the Colisasum at Rome. In the centre stood his 
judgement, which like a mighty gladiator, combated those 
apprehensions that, like the wild beasts of the Arena^ were all 
around in ceils, ready to be let out upon him. After a conflict, 
he drives them back into their dens; but not killing them, 
they were still assailing him. To my question, whether we 
might not fortify our minds for the approo.ch of death, be 
answered, in a passion, “No, Sir, let it alone. It matters not 
iS-V but how lie Ikes. The act of dying is not of 

importancer^iT lasts so' short a time.” He added," (with an 
earnest look,) “il man knows it must be so, and submits, it 
will do him no good to whine.” 

I attempted to continue the conversation. Fie was so 
provoked, that he said : Give iis no more of this ; ” and was 
thrown into such a state of agitation, that he expressed himself 
in a way that alarmed and distressed me ; shewed an impatience 
that I should leave him, and when I was going away, called to 

sh observations 
crowded into 
n wlio had put 
os with perfect 

1 might have 

lie was there- 
on me. U'hat 


— ua iiiccL Lu-iijorrow. 

J.^S4hoS£3ceedmg,lx.uneji,S4^ All the h£ 
which I hadeverSeard made upon his charact 
my mind j and I seemed to myself like the n 
his head into the lion's mouth a great many ti 
safety, but at last had it bit off. 

, t, ^ note, stating tht 

lorerrcoW not Tielp thinking, too severe u 
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notwithstanding our agreement not to meet that day, I would 
call on him in my way to the city, and stay five minutes by my 
watch. “ You are, (said I) in my mind, since last nighty 
surrounded with cloud and storm. Let me have a glimpse of 
sunshine, and go about my affairs in serenity and cheerfulness.” 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alone, 
which would have made our meeting more awkward. There 
vrere with him Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I 
now saw for the first time. My note had, on his own reflec- 
tion, softened hini, /or he received "me^'eTy'TibmplaceM 
that I unexpectedly foiincf 'myself 'at ease 7 -mi joined in thd 
conversation. 

He said, the criticks had done too much honour to Sir 
Richard Blackmore, by writing so much against him. That in 
his ‘‘ Creation ” he had been helped by various wits, a line by 
Phillips, and a line by Tickell ; so that by their aid, and that 
of others, the poem had been made out.” ^ 

1 defended Blackraore's supposed lines, which have been 
ridiculed as absolute nonsense : 

A painted vest Prince Vortiger had on, 

Which from a naked Piet his grandsire won.’' ® 

I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Piet being painted^ 
if he is slain in battle, and a vest is made of his skin, it is a 
painted vest won from him, though he was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty voluminous 
authour, saying, “ He used to write anonymous books, and 
then other books commending those books, in which there was 
something of rascality.” 

1 whispered him, “Well, Sir, you are now in good humour.” 

3 [Johnson hiniself has vindicated Blackmore npon this very point. Sea the Lives of 
the Poets, vol. iii. p. 75. Svo. 1791. — J, Boswell.] 

S* An ainite correspondent of the European Magazine, April 1792"^ has completely 
exposed a mistake which has beeii unaccountably frequent in ascribing these lines to 
Blackmore^ uotwithstanding that Sir Richard Steele, in that very popular work ‘*Th,e 
Spectator.’' mentions them as written by the Authour of “The British Princes," the Hon. 
Kdwarti Howard. The correspondent above mentioned, shews this mistake to be so 
inveterate, tliat not only / defended the lines as Blackniarc’s, in tile presence of Dr. 
Johnson, vvithoat any contiadiction or .ioubt of their authenticity, but that the Reverend 
Mi. VVIiiuikei has asserted in print, that he understands they were s-u-pp-resseii m the late 
edition 01 edituins of Bllackmore. *“ After all (say’s this intelligent writer) it is not 
unworthy*’ of p.triicultti observation, that these lines so often quoted do not exist either m 
Blackinote or Howard." In “The Princes," 8vo. 1669, now before me, p. 969 

they stand thus: 

** A vest as admir'd Vortiger haa on, 

Which, from this Island^s foes, his grandsire won, 

Whose artful colour pass’d the Tyrian dye, 

Oblig'd to triumph in this legacy." 

It is probable, X thmk, that some wag, in order to^ make Howard still more ridiculous 
than he really was, has formed the couplet as it now circulates. 
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JoHNSOK, “Yes, Sir.” I was going to leave him, and had got 
as far as the staircase. He stopped me, and smiling, said, 
“ Get you gone in ; ” a curious mode of inviting me to stay, 
which I accordingly did for some time longer. 

yhis littl e-~ii:iciden tal quan ej^^jjod rejco nciliation , which, 
perhaps, I may be thought tohave^detailed too minutely, must 
be esteemed as one o f many proofs which frien ds ha d, that 
t hough he might be c Sarged ^^K'UaSTlimnour he was 

alwa ys a ^god~nc^u7‘e3 m anj ^ahdrnr~"liave~ heard Sir JoSTua 

Reynolds, a nice ahd^delicate observer of manners, particularly 
remark, that when upon any occasion Johnson had been 
rough to any person in company, he took the first opportunity 
of reconciliation, by drinking to him, or addressing his 
discourse to him ; but if he found his dignified indirect 
overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, and 
considered himself as having done all that he ought to do, and 
the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the loth of November, I 
wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet rne in 
town cn the 9 th ; but if this should be very inconvenient to 
him, I would go thither. His answer was as follows. 


“bear sxr, 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 


“ Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, I 
find it will less incommode you to spend your night here, than 
me to come to town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by 
the lady of this house to invite you hither. Whether you can 
corne or not, I shall not have any occasion of writing to you 
again before your marriage, and therefore tell you now, that 
with great sincerity I wish you happiness. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most ajffectionate humble servant, * 

“Nov. 9. 1769.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the ninth, so 
went to him early in the morning of the tenth of November. 
Now (said he,) that you are going to marry, do not exnect 
will afford. You mav often find vblr- 
self out of humour, and“ you may often think your wife noti 
sta^ous enough to please you; and yet you may have reason 
to consider yourself as upon the whole very happily married.” i 
talking of mamage m general, he observed, “Our marriaee 
service is too refined. It is calculated only for tlm bS k?nd 
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of marriages ; whereas, we should have a form for matches of 
convenience, of which there are many.’* He ag reeci with me 
that there was no absolute necessity for having iHS mafnage 
cefemohy performed by a regular clergyman, fon this 
commanded in scripture* 

I was volatile enough to repeat to him a little epigrammatick 
song of mine, on matrimony, which Mr. Garrick had a few 
days before procured to be set to musick by the very ingenious 
Mr. Dibden. 


A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 

“ In the blithe days of honey-moon, 

With Kate's allurements smitten, 

I lovM her late, I lov’d her soon. 

And call’d her dearest kitten. 

But now my kitten’s grown a cat. 

And cross like other wives, 

O ! by my soul, my honest Mat, 

I fear she has nine lives.** 

My illustrious friend said, It is very well, Sir; but you should not 
swear.” Upon which I altered O ! by my soul,” to ‘‘alas, alas ! ” 
He was so good as to accompany me to London, and see 
me into the post-chaise which was to carry me on my road to 
Scotland- And sure I am, that however inconsiderable many of 
the particulars recorded at this time may appear to some, they 
will be esteemed by the best part of my readers as genuine 
traits of his character, contributing together to give a full, fair, 
and distinct view of it. 

In 1770 , he po litical pamphlet, entitled “The 

False^^i^^,** intended conBu^^^’oT^lMh^^ 

anH^ their majority in the House of Commons for having 
virtually assumed it as an axiom, that the exp ulsion of^ 
Member of Parliament was equivalent to exclusion, anH thus 
having declstred^Colonel Lutterel to be duly elected for the 

county of Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. W il ke s„Ji ad. a great 

majority of v oters . This being justly considSed as a gross 
vm!SX3OTn5T"the right of election, an alarm for the constitution 
extended itself all over the kingdom. To prove th is alarm 
to be false, was the purpo se of John son’s pamphTeTTb^ 

cope wTtK^c^stitufiTohal 

t rp f ^i^n a and his argument 

House of CommSnsTa?^“smcene5^ re- 

solutions from their Journals. That the House of Commons 
might have expelled Mr. Wilkes repeatedly, and as often 
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as he should be re-chosen, was not denied ; but incajg^i- 
tation cannot be but a n act of.. .the_whc^^^ legisMure, It 

‘wii!'*w^g er?^l to seeTow ^Xj jeiudice in favour of govern- 

I nenOn 'general , a ndladave rsion to popular cl^our,^__ 
inis ^and “contract such a n as J o h nso n^s, m 

tSs pairficu^_case ; yet the wit, “the sarcasrrij" the'* eloquent 
vivacity which this pamphlet displayed, made it be read with 
great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read with pleasure, 
for the sake of its composition. That it endeavoured to infuse a 
narcotick indifterence, as to publick concerns, into the minds 
of the people, and that it broke out sometimes into an ex- 
treme coarseness of contemptuous abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that w hen the s togxiLxyf 
Ms violence subsides, he takes a fair opportunity to pay a 
to the 

*”"These‘" Idw-bbfh"^^ endeavoured, surely v/ithdut 

effect, to alienate the affections of the people from the only 
King who for almost a century has much appeared to desire, 
or much endea%^oured to deserve them.” And ** Every honest 
man must lament, that the faction has been regarded with 
frigid neutrality by the Tories, who being long accustomed to 
signalise their principles by opposition to the Court, do not 
yet consider, that they have at last a knows not the 
mamejDf party, the "cbnimoMH 

mis peo^^ 

'To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to be 
Johnson’s, several answers came out, in which, care was taken 
to remind the public of his former attacks upon government, 
and of his now being a pensioner, without allowing for the 
honourable terms upon which Johnson’s pension was granted 
and accepted, or the change of system which the iiritish 
court had undergone upon the accession of his present 
Majesty. He was, however, soothed in the highest strain of 
panegyrick, in a poem called ‘‘The E-emonstrance,” by the 
Reverend Mr. Stockdale, to whom he was, upon many 
occasions, a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by him, describes so 
well his own state, and that of numbers to whom self-exam ina« 
don is habitual, that I cannot. omit it 

“June I, 1770. _ Every man naturally persuades himself 
that he can keep his resolutions, nor-i<; . Vor ivinced of Jus 
jcf ■ _ti me^ and frequency of experiment. 
This opinion of our own constancy Is so pfevalent, that we 
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always despise him who suffers his general and settled purpose 
to be overpowered by an occasional desire. They, therefore, 
whom frequent failures have mad^despejate, "cease to form 
resoTiMobi ; and they wKb are become cunning, do“ not tefl tHem. 
Those who do not make them are very few, but of their ejffect 
little is perceived ; for scarcely any man persists in a course of 
life planned by choice, but as he is restrained from deviation 
by some external power* He wh o may l ive as he wi ll, seldo m 
Ih^-es long in the obaeryation^££Thii,^(lwn ruISs.^ 

"“Df this year I have obtained the following letters : 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer, Cambridge. 

“ SIR, 

“ As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any possession 
that may be useful to the publick, I hope you will not think 
me unreasonably intrusive, if I have recourse to you for such 
information as you are more able to give me than any other 
man. 

“In support of an opinion which you have already placed 
above the need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very 
ingenious gentleman, lately of King’s College, has collected an 
account of all the translations which Shakspeare might have 
seen and used. He wishes his catalogue to be perfect, and 
therefore in treats that you will favour him hy the insertion of 
such additions as the accuracy of your enquiries has enabled 
you to make, To this request, I ta ke the li bert y of adding 
my. own ^solLcitatlo^. ~ - 

“\¥e have no immediate use for this catalogue, and there- 
fore do not desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more 
important employments. But it will be kind to let us know 
that you receive it. 

“ I am. Sir, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.’^ 

^ J ohxison’s- court, Fleet-street, 

March 21, 1770.'’ 

“To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“ The readiness with which you were pleased to promise 
me some notes on Shakspeare, was a new instance of your 
friendship. I shall not hurry you ; but am desired by Mr. 
Steevens, who helps, me in this edition, to let you know, that 
we shall print the tragedies first, and shall therefore want first 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 95. 
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the notes which belong to them. We think not to incomnaode 
the readers %vith a supplement ; and therefore, what we cannot 
put into its proper place, will do tis no good. We shall not 
beain to print before the end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 
^ ^ am, &c., 

‘‘Sam. Johnson/^ 

“London, June 23, 1770/’ 


“To THE Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton. 


“DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM revising my edition of Shakspeare, and remember 
that I formerly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be 
pleased to write the paragraph as you would have it, and send 
it If you have any remarks of your own upon that or any 
other play, I shall gladly receive them. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I sometimes think 
of wandering for a few days to Winchester, but am apt to 
delay. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.*^ 

“Sept. 37, 1770.” 

“To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs. Clapp's, Bishop- 
Stortford, Hertfordshire. 

“ DEAR FRANCIS, 

“ I AM at last sat down to write to you, and should very 
much blame myself for having neglected you so long, if I did not 
impute that and many other failings to want of health, I hope 
not to be so long silent again. I am very well satisfied with 
your progress, if you can really perform the exercises which 
you are set ; and I hope Mr, Ellis does not suffer you to 
impose on him, or on yourself. 

“ Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Clapp, 
and Mr. Smith. 

“ Let me know what English books you read for your enter- 
tainment. You can never be wise unless you love reading. 

“ 3 for if, 

when I examine you, I find that you'“‘Eave""not lost your time, 
you shall want no encourajremen t from 

Yours affectioziateiy, 

“ Sam. Johnson/'* 

“ London, Sept. 25, 1770.” 
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‘^To THE Same. 

** DEAR FRANCIS, 

“ I HOPE you mind your business. I design you shall 
stay with Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited out 
you may go, if Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordered you some 
clothes, which you will receive, I believe, next week. My 
compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, 
&c. I am 

“Your affectionate, 

“ Sam. Johnson."" 

‘ ' December 7, 1770.*' 

During this year there was a total cessation of all corres- 
pondence between Dr. Johnson and me, without any coldness 
on either side, but merely from procrastination, continued from 
day to day j and as I was not in London, I had no opportunity 
of enjoying his company and recording his conversation. To 
supply this blank, I shall present my readers with some 
Colleciafiea^ obligingly furnished to me by the Rev. Dr. Max- 
v>rell, of Falkland, in Ireland, some time assistant preacher at 
the Temple, and for many years the social friend of Johnson, 
who spoke of him with a very kind regard. 

“ My acquaintance with that great and venerable character 
commenced in the year 1754. I was introduced to him by 
Mr. Grie rson, ^ his Majesty's printer at Dublin, a gentleman of 
unco mmon learning , and g reat wit and vivacity. MrrGnerson 
diecT in Germany, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johnso n 
highly respected his abilities, and often observed that he 
p<:)sse^^lhbre extensive knowledge than any man of his years 
he had ever known. His^ipihiatry^ma equal Jxi^hi^ 
and he partic ularly ex celled in every species of phil ological 
1 earni cTlvas , perhaps, the best cri tick 

TnT* 

1 must always remember with gratitude my obligation to 
Mr. Grierson, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson's 
acquaintance and friendship, which continued uninterrupted 
and undiminished to his death: a connection, that was at 
once the pride and happiness of my life. 

“What pity it is, that so much wit and good sense as he 

1 Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronized by the late Lord Granville, 
and was the_ editor of several of the classicks. 

£Her edition of Tacitus, with the notes of Ryckius, in three volumes, 8vo. 1730, was 
dedicated in very elcj^ant L.T.tin to John, Lord Carteret, (afterwards Earl Granville,) by 
whom she was patronized during his residence in Ireland as Lord Lieutenant between 
1724 and X730. — M.] 
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continually exhibited in conversation should perish unrecorded ! 
Few persons quitted his company without pe^iving_ths.m§slves 
wtgBT -arrd'^ ertef thaB'theTwere-faefoTe r^ serious subjects he 
SaiSeH' tSe~most interesting conviction upon his auditors; and 
upon lighter topicks, you might have supposed — Albano musas 
de monte locutas. 

Though I can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so 
exalted a character, by any communications I can furnish, yet 
out of pure respect to his memory, ^ I will venture to transmit to 
you some anecdotes concerning him, which fell under my own 
observation. The very minuiicB of such a character must be 
interesting, and may be compared to the filings of diamonds. 

poli ticks he was deemed a Tor y, no t 

so inthe ^oBnoxiousISL .party sense^of the_ term : for while he 
•asserted the legal and salutary prerogatives of the crown, he 
no less respected the constitutional liberties of the people. 
Whiggism, at the time of the Revolution, he said, was accom- 
panied with certain principles; but latterly, as a mere party 
distinction under Walpole and the Pelhams, was no better than 
the politicks of stock jobbers, and the religion of infidels. 

‘‘ |j£Ljdet;©st«4-the-44ea*..Qf.. governing by parliamentary cor- 
njptiom^ and asserted most strenuously, that a prince steadH)^ 
ancT conspicuously pursuing the interests of his people, could 
not fail of parliamentary concurrence. ^pnnc^Qf.abiiiiy,Jie 
contend£d,^m^hLand.AhpuM directing sauLand spirit of 
hi s own administration- : in short, his own minister, and not 
fHe mere head of a party : and then, and not till then, would 
the royal dignity be sincerely respected. 

“ Johnson seemed^ to , thicJl .that . a certain degree of crown 
Houses-. of Parliament, (not meaning a 
coSupt and shameful dependence,) was very salutary, n ^y^ 
even ^c^essary, m our mixed .govejpjn[l^^^ (s*aid he,) if 

^!!fe-ifiembers were'under no crown influence, and disqualified 
from receiving any gratification from Court, and resembled, as 
they possibly might, Pym and Flaslerig, and other stubborn and 
sturdy members of the long Parliament, the wheels of govern- 
ment would be totally obstructed. Such men would Of)pose, 
merely to shew^ their power, from envy, jealousy, and per- 
versity of disposition ; and not gaining themselves, would hate 
and oppose all who did ; not loving the person of the prince, 
and conceiving they owed him little gratitude, from the mere 
spirit of insolence and contradiction, they would oppose and 
thwart him upon all occasions/ 
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‘‘Th^insegarable imperfeciiQ^ anB to all humangoy^n- 
mentsV consisted, he said, in not being able to create a^§uffic^nt 
fund . q 1 virtue and principle to carry the laws into due arid 
effectual executipn. Wis dom^rnight plan, but virtue “alorie 
coul d execute And wher^^'coul^ sufficient virtue “be fotltltT? 
A variety of delegated, and often discretionary, powers must be 
entrusted somewhere : which, if not governed by integrity and 
conscience, would necessarily be abused, till at last the con- 
stable would sell his for a shilling. 

“ This excellent person was sometimes charged with abet^ng 
^avi^ and arbitrary principles of government. I^.pthingjn my 
^inipn could be a grosser calumny and misrepresentatiBS ; 
for how can it be rationally supposed, that he should adopt 
such pernicious and absurd opinions, who supported his 
philosophical character with so much dignity, was extremely 
Jealous of his personal liberty and independence,^ and could 
not brook the smallest appearance of neglect or insult, even 
from the highest personages? 

“ But let us view him in some instances of more familiar 
life. 

“ His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed 
to be pretty uniform. About twelve o’clock I commonly 
visited him, and frequently found him in bed, or declaiming 
over his tea, which he drank very plentifully. He generally 
had a levee of morning visitors, chiefly men of letters ; Hawkes- 
worth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langton, Steevens, Beauclerk, Szc, 
Szc, and sometimes learned ladies ; particularly I remember a 
French lady of wit and fashion doing him the honour of a visit. 
He seemed to me to be considered as a kind of publick oracle. 
wEom every body thought they had a right to visit and consult ; 
and doubtless they were well rewarded. I never could discover 
how he found time for his compositions. He declaimed all 
the morning, then went to dinner at a tavern, where he 
commonly staid late, and then drank his tea at some friend’s 
house, over which he loitered a great while, but seldom took 
supper. I fancy he must have read and wrote chiefly in the 
night, for I can scarcely recollect that he ever refused going 
with me to a tavern, and he often went to Ranelagh, which he 
deemed a place of innocent recreation, 

freq uently gave all the^ silver in^hij„.pockeil.tQ.lh^.,pOJ^r^ 
whojTpcK^rtntlt^^^^ Ki 5“ Tiou se 'and the tavern where he 

ICOn the necessity of crown inOivnce, see Boucher’s Sermons on the American 
Revolution, p. 218 ; and Paley’s floral Philosophy, B. VI., c. viu p. 491, 410. there 
quoted. — B lakkway. 3 
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dined. He walked the streets at all hours, and said he was 
never robbed, for the rogues knew he had little money, nor had 
the appearance of having much. 

Though the most accessible and communicative man alive, 
yet when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he con- 
stantly spurned the invitation. 

it Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I 
was present, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to 
which they were inclined. 'Come, (said he,) you pretty fools, 
dine with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, and we will talk ovei 
that subject ; ' which they did, and after dinner he took one oi 
them upon his knee, and fondled her for half an hour together , 

" Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near Twickenham . 
he asked what sort of society I had there. I told him, bu 
indifferent ; as they chiefly consisted of opulent traders^ 
from business^ He said he never muciriiked that class^ol 
peope; "‘For, Sir, (said he) they have lost the civility of 
tradesmen, without acquiring the manners of gentlemen.’ ' 

“Johnson was much attached to London:^ he observed, 
thar;^ man stored his mind better there than any where else; 
and that^in. rem ote s ituations a man’s body might be feasted, 
but Ws mind was starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate,, 
frdm jr-aait of exercise and competitipja- No place, (he said) 
cured vanity or arrogance, so well as London ; for as 

no man was either great or good J>er se, but as compared with 
others not so good or great, he was sure to find in tlie metropolis 
many his equals, and some his superiours. He observed, that 
a man in London was in less danger of falling in love indis- 
cree^,_tfian any where qi^e ; for there the difficulty of deciding 
between the” conflicting pretensions of a vast variety of objects, 
kept him safe. He told me that he had fre<iucntly been 
offered country preferment, if he would consent to take orders; 
but he cojjl^not improved society of the ca|mai, or 

consent ” to exchange the exhilarating joys and splendid 
|decorations of publick life, for the obscurity, insipidity, and 
uniformity of remote situations. 

“ Speaking of Mr. LJaitfi, Canon of Windsor, and writer of 
* The History of Gustavus Adolphus,^ he miicJi commended 
him as a scholar, and xwost conip^ 

1 [Montaigiie Jiad tl^samc afFcction for Paris, which had for Je 

raime tendrement, (says he in his E.ssay on Vanity,) jus(jue .\ hcs verrues h. sts taclii<*s. 
J« ne mh Francois, que par cette grande cirtS grande ca petjpfrs, grande en de 

son as.siette, maxs .sur tout grande et inconxparahle en variety ct divex x de^ rvuniiiodites! ; la 
gloire dc la France, et I’un des plus nobles ornuinens dxi mondc.'* Vol. iii, p. 331, edit, 
Amsterdam, 1781 ,— "Blakuway.] 
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he had ever known. He said, the defects in his history pro- 
ceeded not from imbecility, but from foppery. 

“ He loved, he said, the old black letter books ; they were 
rich in matcer, though their style was inelegant j wonderfully so, 
considering how «„..aversant the writers were with the best 
models of antiquity. 

Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ he said, was the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to rise. 

“ ffe , frequen tlvxxhoxtedjXLeJxL.^^ about writing., a Histoxy 
of Ird^(Jjk^and archly remarked, there had been some good 
rfSE writers, and that one Irishman might at least aspire to be 
equal to another. He.^had . ^eat compassion for the . miseries 
and distresses of the Irish jnatioii, particularly the Papistsj and 
severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating policy of tEe 
British government, which, he said, was the most detestaBTe 
mode of persecution. To a gentleman, who hinted sucE* 
policy might be necessary to support the authority of the 
English government, he replied by saying, ‘ Let the authority 
of the English government perish, rather than be maintained 
by iniqui^. Better would it be to restrain the turbulence of 
the natives by the authority of the sword, and to make them 
amenable to law and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, 
than to grind them to powder by all manner of disabilities and 
incapacities. Better (said he) to hang or drown people at 
once, than by an unrelenting persecution to beggar and starve 
them.’ The moderation and humanity of the present times 
have, in some measure, justified the wisdom of his observations. 

“ jkdinsonr' • was- often -accused of . prejudices^ nay, 
antipathy, with regard to- the. natives of Scotland. S urel y, so 
illiberal .a prejudice never entered ^his.. min.dj and it is well 
'£nown, many natives of that respectable country possessed a 
large share in his esteem : nor were any of them ever ex- 
cluded from his good offices as far as opportunity permitted. 
True^^ h considered. Scotch, nationally, as a cr^ty, 

dgsi gning people, eagerly attentive .tp“ their.-owjminterj^tf^nd 
claims and pretensions of other, people. 

‘ While £Key"^confine their berievolence^m a mariner, exclusively 
to those of their own country, they expect to share in the good 
offices of other people. Now (said Johnson) this principle is 
either right or wrong ; if right, we should do well to imitate 
such conduct ; if wrong, we cannot too much detest it’ 

“Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the 
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daughter of a tradesman, he naturally inquired into the 
character of the deceased ; and being told that she was remark- 
able for her humility and condescension to inieriours, he 
observed, that those were very laudable qualities, but it might 
not be so easy to discover who the lady’s inferiours were. 

‘‘ Of a certain player he remarked, that his conversation 
usually threatened and announced more than it performed ; 
that h^^d with a continual renovation of hope, to end in 
a constanTriu^ession" of disappointment.^ 

"‘'*^\Vhen exasperated by contradiction,^'he was apt to treat his 
opponents with too much acrimony : as, ‘ Sir, you don’t see your 
way through that question : ' — ‘ Sir, you talk the language of 
ignorance.’ On my observing to him that a certain gentleman 
had remained silent the whole evening, in the midst of a very 
brilliant and learned society, ‘Sir, (said he,) the conversation 
overflowed, and drowned him.’ 

“iiis. .philosophy, though austere and solemn, .. was* 
means morose and cynical, and never blunted the laudable 
^nsiBilities of his character, or exempted him from the influ- 
ence of the tender passions. Want of tenderness, he always 
alledged, want of part^andwas* no less aTprcTof cTf stupidity 
than depravity. 

“Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published ‘An Eight 
Days’ Journey from London to Portsmouth,’ ‘Jonas, (said he,) 
acquired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it all 
by travelling at home.’ 

/ “Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and 
ill effects were much exaggerated ; for who know’s any real 
sufferings on that head, more than from the exorbitancy of any 
other passion ? 

“ He much commended ‘ Thaw’s Serious Call,’ which he said 
was the finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 
‘Law, (said he,) fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob Behmcn, 
whom Law alledged to have been somewhat in the same state 
with St. Paul, and to have seen unutte7^able things^ Were it 
even so, (said Johnson,) Jacob would have resembled St. Paul 
still more, by not attempting to utter them.’ 

preacn ma m ; and that polished^pcriods* -apd 

he oDsSfvea, exjcite the afectitShs of the, caminoppeople, 

TS iguor andlethafj^y; ahd,^^tberefq|^e he supposed 
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that the new concopoiitants X)f-methadi$in might ^probably pro- 
duce "so desitabje an effect. The mjnd^jike Jhe^^body,, dae 
observed, delighted in change and novelty, and evjen in xehgk)n 
itself, courted "hew . app.earances and modifications. Whatever 
nfigtit be thought of some rnethpdist teachexs, he said, b® 
could scarcely doubt the sincerity of that man, who travelled 
nine hundred miles in a inonth/ and preached twelve times a 
week ; for no adequate reward, mere temporal, could be given 
for such indefatigable labour. 

Of Dr. Priestley’s theological works, he remarked, that 
they tended to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

“ He was much affected by the death of his mother, and 
wrote to me to come and assist him to compose his mind, 
which indeed I found extremely agitated. He lamented that 
all serious and religious conversation was banished from the 
society of men, and yet great advantages might be derived 
from it. AH acknowledged, he ^said, what hardly any body 
practLspjd, the ^^hg^aVior^ we^were u of making the concerns 
of eternity die governiug,..pringiples of our lives. Everyman, 
he observed, at last,^ wishes for retreat : he sees his expecSti^s 
fQistrated in the wdrM, and begi^ to^ wean himself from it, and 
tq^^fepare for eyerlasting^separatiom . 

** He observed, that the influence of London now extended 
every where, and that from all manner of communication being 
opened, there shortly would be no remains of the ancient 
simplicity, or places of cheap retreat to be found. 

“He was no admirer of blank verse, and,, said it aly/'ays 
failecf, unless sustained by, the_. dignity of the , ^subject. In 
blank-verse," he said, the language suffered more distortion, to 
keep it out of prose, than any inconvenience or limitation, to 
be apprehended from the shackles and circumspection of 
rhyme, 

“He reproved me once for saying grace without mention of 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in future I 
would be more mindful of the apostolical injunction. 

“ He refused to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langton’s 
house, saying, he hoped he knew his rank better than to pre- 
sume to take place of a Doctor in Divinity. 1 mention such 
little anecdotes,, merely to show the peculiar turn and habit of 
his mind. 

“ He used freq uently to obs^rye^^ that there was more to ^ 
endureTIKan enjo^dj InTKegeheral COTdMgirof'*htffia 
ani3“lfe^uenlly thoseTirii^" of Dryilen : 
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‘ Strange cozenage I none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain/ 


For his part, he said, he never passed that week in his life 
which he would -wish to repeat, were an angel to make the 
proposal to him. 

He was of opinion, that the Engl ish. 4 iatianxxildv^ holh 
thei r so il and their reason betteir than any othe r people ; but 
i ^^m ittedT^tKat the" FrScTr3^KougF‘'nQt" the highest, pemaps, in 
any “department of literature. ‘ ve t in eve ry department were 
High. In tt:;llectual pre-eminence, he observed, was FEeTiigh^st 
OTp^riority ; and that every nation derived their highest re^- 
the^spIendgur'^TJrdjgnt^ their wfite^ Voltaji'e, 
He "“said, was a good narrator, and that his principal rnerit 
consisted in a happy selection and arrangement of circrmi- 
stances. 

* Speaking of the French novels, compared with Richardson’s, 
he said, they might be pretty baubles, but a wren was not an 
eagle. 

In a Latin conversation with the Pere Boscovitch, at the 
house of Mrs. Cholmondely, I heard him maintain the 
superiority of Sir Isaac Newton over all foreign philosophers,^ 
with a dignity and eloquence that surprised that learned 
foreigner. It being observed to him, that a_rage for every 
thing English prevailed much in France after" Lord Chathamjs 
glorious war^he said, heiiid not wonder at it, for that we h^ 
drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence for u§, and that 
thdr natjmaijjetplance required periodical chastisemeaajtT 

Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues, he deemed a nugatory per- 
formance. ‘ That man, (said he,) sat down to write a book, 
to tell the world what the world had all his life been telliner 
him.’ ^ 

Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the 
year 1745, had made surprising efforts, considering their 
numerous wants and disadvantages : ‘ Yes, Sir, (said he,) their 
wants were numerous : but you have not mentioned the greatest 
of them ail, — the want of law.’ 

Speaking of the inward light, to which some methodists 
pretended, he said, it was a principle utterly incompatible with 
social or civil security. ‘If a man (said he,) pretends to a 


\ Jones, addressed to the Asiatlck Society, Feb. 

3C7S5, IS the following passage . 

One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I h 
s-dorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that if Newti 
ancient Oreece, he would have been worshipped as a Divinity.'’ — M. 


Lope, to improve and 
on had flourished in 
1 
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principle of action of which I can know nothing, nay, not so 
much as that he has it, but only that he pretends to it ; how 
can I tell what that person may be prompted to do ? When a 
person professes to be governed by a written ascertained law, 
I can then know where to find him.* 

“The poem of Fingal, he said, was a mere unconnected 
rhapsody, a tiresome repetition of the same images. ‘ In vain 
shall we look for the hicidus ordo^ where there is neither end or 
object, design or moral, nec certa recurrii imago J 

“ Being asked by a young nobleman, what was become of 
the gallantry and military spirit of the old English nobility, he 
replied, ‘ Why, my Lord, Fil tell you what is become of it : it 
is gone into the city to look for a fortune.* 

“ Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he chanced to 
meet, he said, ‘ That fellow seems to me to possess but one idea, 
and that is a wrong one.* 

“ Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, 
who had quitted a company where Johnson was, and no inform- 
ation being obtained ; at last Johnson observed, that ‘ he did 
not care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman was an attorney.^ 

“ He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all 
vanity and childishness : and that such objects were, to those 
who patronized them, mere mirrours of their own superiority. 

^ They had better (said he,) furnish the man with good imple- 
ments for his trade, than raise subscriptions for his poems. 
He may make an excellent shoemaker, but can never make a 
good poet. A school-boy*s exercise may be a pretty thing for 
a school-boy ; but it is no treat for a man.* 

“ Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite writer of the 
middle ages, he said it was very surprising, that upon such a 
subject, and in such a situation, he should be magis fhilosophus 
quam Christianas. 

“ Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, 

‘ I don*t know (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the 
very first dramatick writers ; yet at present I doubt much 
whether we have any thing superiour to Arthur.* 

“ Sp eaking of the.natjpimLdebt, hq said^^ an idle dre am 

t o country could sink under ^ LertKFpuBTic 

cnSrtws be ever so clamorous, the interest~f millions must 
ever prevail over that of thousands. 

“ Of Dr. Kennicott*s Collations, he observed, that though 
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the text should not be much mended thereby, yet it was no 
small advantage to know that we had as good a text as the 
most consummate industry and diligence could procure. 

Johnson observed, that so many objections might be made 
to every thing, that nothing could overcome them but the 
necessity of doing something. No man would be of any pro- 
fession, as simply opposed to not being of it : but every one 
must do something. ^ 

‘‘ He remarked, that a London parish was a very comfort- 
less thing ; for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out 
of ten of his parishioners. 

** Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect : 
said, he was ready for any dirty job : that he had wrote against 
Byng at the instigation of the ministry, and was equally ready 
to write for him, provided he found his account in it. 

gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, 
married immediately after his wife died : Johnson said, it was 
the triumph of hope over experience. 

“ He observed that a man of sense and education should 
meet a suitable companion in a wife. It was a miserable thing 
when the conversation could only be such as, whether the 
mutton should be boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute 
about that. 

“ He.-dld.„nQt approve ojlate marriages, obs^ying thaLjEoare 
was iost„in j)pint of time, than compensated for “by any possible 
ady^ages. Even ill assorted marriages were preferable To 
c^erless ceiibapy. 

Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts 
nor literature ; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his 
merits. 

“ He said, fo ppery w as never cured ; it was the bad stamina 
of the mind, wETchrTtke “"those of the body, were never 
rectified : once ^ coxc omb, . always a -coxcoml; ^. 

Being toH that Gilbert Cowper called him the Caliban 
of literature; ^Well, (said he,) 1 must dub him the Punch- 
inello.’ 

“ Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, he said, 'that 
man spent his life in catching at an object, [literary eminence,] 
which he had not power to grasp.’ 

"To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was 
the leading feature in ail perversions of religion. 

" He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines 
of Virgil ; 
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‘ Optima quceque dies miseris mortalibus (Evi 
Primafugit; subeunt morbi^ trisiisque senectus, 
jSt labor y et durce rapit inclementia mofdisP 

S peakin g of Homer, whom he venerated as the prince of 
poets, J ohnson remarked that advice given to XHomed U5y 
his^father^ when_h^ senT hinT to the Trojan War,, was the^ 
noblest exhpxtation that.„qould be instanced in. any heathen"" 
wrher, and comprised in a single line : 

Alkv apiarreveiPy Kal v^eipoxoy itxfx^vai &K\cavi 

which, if I recollect well, is translated by Dr. Clarke thus : semper 
appetere prcestantissimay et om?iibus aliis anteceilere, 

“ He observed, ‘ it was a most mortifying reflection for any 
man to consider, what he had doney compared with what he 
might have done* 

He said few people had intellectual resources sufficient to 
forego the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise con- 
trive how to fill the interval between dinner and supper. 

He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old Master, 
Gregory Sharpe, preach at the Temple. — In the prefatory 
prayer, Sharpe ranted about Liberty^ as a blessing most 
fervently to be implored, and its continuance prayed for. 
Johnson observed that our liberty was in no sort of danger : — 
he would have done much better, to pray against our licentious- 
ness. 

One evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, where a splendid company 
was assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary char- 
acters, I thought he seemed highly pleased with the respect and 
attention that were shewn him, and asked him, on our return 
home, if he was not highly gratified by his visit: *No, Sir, 
(said he) not highly gratified ; yet I do not recollect to have 
passed many evenings with fewer objections.* 

‘‘ Though of no high extraction himself, he had much 
respect for birth and family, especially among ladies. He said, 
‘adventitious accomplishments may be possessed by all ranks; 
but one may easily distinguish the horn gentlewoman^ ^ 

thari^ in any^^^pjjier cotiptty oOhe ,same extent : he did not' 
mean "*Ettre "&ntons, or petty Republicks. Where a great 
proportion of the people (said he,) are suffered to languish in 

1 [Dr. Maxwell's Tnemory has deceived him. Glaucus is the person who received thi^ 
counsel ; and Clarke’s translation of the passage (II. vi. 1. 208) is as follows : ' 

“ Ut semper fortissime rem gercrem, et superior virtute essem aliis."— J. BosW’b:i.i.,| 
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helpless misery, that country must be ill policed, and 
wretchedly governed : a dec^U-provisioA„ for .the poor is 
tru e tes t of ciyiliz atiop .— (lentlemen of education, he observed, 
were pretty inuch the same in all countries; the condition of 
the lower orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of 
national discrimination.’ 

‘‘ When the corn-laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which 
that country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to 
export com to a large amount ; Sir Thomas Robinson ob- 
served, that those laws might be prejudicial to the corn-trade 
of England. ‘ Sir Thomas, (said he,) you talk the language 
of a savage : what, Sir ? would you prevent any people from 
feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can do 
it ? ’ 


It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, the 
authour of the ‘ Estimate/ in some dramatick composition, 
‘ No, Sir ; (said Johnson,) he would no more suffer Garrick to 
write a line in his play, than he w^ould suffer him to mount his 
pulpit.’ 

^ ^^peaking of Burk e, h e_ said , ‘ It was com monly observe d 
he ^Qlc^too"**ori^^ p^USnen t ; but_„^bp2^2^^2]2^ 

too fre^^tj ^^ .ancL. jpp 


he aid not 
fa miliarlv .’ 

Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth 
while to save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man 
could save to that degree, so as to enable him to assume 
a different rank in society, then, indeed, it might answer some 
purpose. 


‘'He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgement 
was, viewing things partially and only on one side: as for 
imtzxiOQ, fortune hmitersy when they contemplated the fortunes 
singly and separately, it was a dazzling and tempting object ; 
but when they came to possess the wives and their fortunes 
together, they began to suspect they had not made quite so 
good a bargain. 

Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland living very 
magnificently when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, somebody 
remarked, it would he difficult to find a suitable successor to 
him : then, exclaimed Johnson, he is only fit to succeed himself 
“ He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He 
knew, he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought up 
a family very reputably, which he chiefly fed with apple 
dumplins. ^ 
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He said, he had known several good scholars among the 
Irish gentlemen ; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. 
He extended the same observation to Scotland. 

“ Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very 
laudably in building churches and parsonage-houses ; ‘ how- 
ever,’ said he, ‘ I do not find that he is esteemed a man of much 
professional learning, or a liberal patron of it ; — yet, it is w ell» 
where^ a^^man ppsses^^^ any strong positive exce llence . — Few 
have^ all land s of me rit belon ging t o their, c haracter. We mus t 
not examme matt ers "^ too deep ly— N^S^ 2 l falli ble bein ^lmU 
fdtrs omewher el ' ^ ‘ 

'^"^T^ing of the Irish Cler gy. he_s aid. Swift 
greaf "parts, the, instrument of much good to his country. 

—"Berkeley was a profound scholar, as well as a man of^^Sne 
imagination ; but Usher, he said, was the great luminary of the 
Irish church ; and a greater, he added, no church could boast 
of ; at least in modern times. 

‘*We dined tete-d-tite at the Mitre, as I was preparing to 
return to Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regretted 
much leaving London, where I had formed many agreeable 
connexions : ‘ Sir, (said he,) I don’t wonder at it ; no man, fond 
of letters, leaves London without regret. But remember, Sir, 
you have seen and enjoyed a great deal ; — ^you have seen life 
in its highest decorations, and the world has nothing new 
to exhibit. — No rna n is so well gualifie d to le ave publick life as 
he who has long'^ried it and kno wn " T F w^.. We are., ahyays 

fiaBTEenhg““"after’^^untrieli‘"^t^ and imagi ning greater 

No, Sir71cn6Wfedge 

an3™wtue"may^ and your local 

consequence will make you some amends for the intellectual 
gratifications you relinquish.’ Then he quoted the following 
lines with great pathos : 

‘ He who has early known the pomps of state, 

(For things unknown, ’tis ignorance to condemn;) 

And after having viewed the gaudy bait, 

Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn ; 

With such a one contented could I live. 

Contented could I die.* 

1 [Being desirous to trace these verses to the fountain-head, after having in vain 
turned over several of our elder poets with the hope of lighting on them, I applied to Dr, 
Maxwell, now resident at Bath, for the purpose of ascertaining their authour; but that 

f entleman could furnish no aid on this occasion. At length the lines have h-^en discovered 
y the authour's second son, Mr. James Boswell, in the London Magazine for July, *732, 
where they form part of a poem on Retirement, there published anonymously, but in 
fact (as he afterwards found) coi)ied with some slight variations from one of Walsh's 
smaller poems, entitled “The Retirement;" and they exhibit another proof of what has 
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“ He then took a most affecting leave of me ; said, he knew 
it was a point of duty that called me away. — ‘ We shall all be 
sorry to lose yon, said he : laudo tamenJ ” 

In 1771 he published another political pamphlet entitled 
“Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland’s 
Islands,” in which, upon materials furnished to him by 'mimsti^ 


been elsewhere observed by the authour of the work before us, that Johnson retained in 
his fra ^m obscu re or neglected poetry. In quoting versesT)!TlKarde sS^ 1 

S^^eappea!reDyasnghr^^tal1'Sir&"h'a%'^§omeHmes^!v6h““i^^i^^ 
bave “I!®ffif5ds1^f^a^^te1d~thern~t6'^>s'bwn sentTments, ^i^ere the o^^iarfiad a very 

'‘J^TSoswell observes ‘to 

* Ine autnour” of the poem above’inentioned exhibits himself as having r^etjre d-^ to -thj s 
c oui^| |: ;si..,,iaa«a 3aQ^ of a^own llfi ^^ ambicion. avaric^anoc'hte pursuit of 

pleait^, contrasted with enjoyffems'oT the countrj^, and the delightful conversation 
that the brooks, &c. furnish ; which he holds to be infinitely more pleasing and instructive 
than any which towns afford. He is then led to consider the weakness of the human 
mind,^ and after lamenting that he (the writer) who is neither enslaved by avarice, 
ambidoa, or pleasure, has yet made himself a slave to he thus proceeds : 

If this dire passion never will be done, 

If beauty always must my heart enthral, 

O,^ rather let me be enslaved by 
Than madly thus become a slave to all : 


One ivho ?ias ea^ly kntmm the of state. 

For things unknown 'tis ignorayice to cowiemn, 

A nd, after having viewed the gaudy bait. 

Can coldly say, the trife / contemn ; 

In her blest arms contented could I Iwe, 

Contented could I die. But, O my mind, 

Ima^inaryr scenes of bliss deceive 
With hopes of joys impossible to find.” 

Another instance of Johnson’s retaining m his memory verses by obscure authoura Is 

f iven in Mr. Boswelfs “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides where, in consequence of 
earing a girl spinning in a chamber over that in which he was sitting, he repeated these 
lines, which he said were written by one Giffard, a clergyman ; but the poem in which 
they axe introduced, has hitherto been undiscovered : 

“ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound : 

All at her work the village maiden sings ; 

Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around. 

Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.” 

Ttr at Brighthelmstone, he frequently accompanied 

Mr. Fhihp Metcalfe in his chaise, to take the air; and the conversation in one of their 
excursions happening to turn on a celebrated historian, since deceased, he repeated with 
great precision, some vepes, as very characteristick of that gentleman. These furnish 
another proof of what has been above observed ; for they are found in a very obscure quarter 
among some pionymous poems appended to the second volume of a collection frequentlv 
printed by Lmtot, under the title of Pope s Miscellanies : ^ ^ 


“ See how the wand’ring Danube flows. 
Realms and religions parting ; 

A friend to all true Christian foes, 

To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

Now Protestant, and Papist now, 

Not constant long to either, 

At length an infidel does grow, 

And ends his journey neither. 


Thus many a youth IVe known set out, 
Half Protestant, half Papist, 

And rarnbling long the world about, 
Turn infidel or atheist.” 


• these verses I have no doubt that Johnson substituted fn-. 

m the second stanza, to avoid the disagreeable repetition of the same expre^ion! 
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and upon general topicks expanded in his rich style, he 
successfully endeavoured to persuade the nation that it was 
wise and'"^ u drahTe“^t5^u^H'''%ie^ueinon^6r"lig^ 
undecide^yfathCT~1ton “'^^^ country ^in another war. 

It " "H als " Been suggested Tiy lsome, with what truth '^“T^'^all 
not take upon meTo^^'aden^TTat he ra^^ wn sequence 

of those islands to Great-Britain too low. But Iho^ v^^ TlBiis 
i^^'heT^eveYy " surely applaud fSe eafn^t- 
0 '.''^^I^£ 4 jhe calamity" of "war 7 3. cJia^^tj^o 
dfea'cnful, that it is astonishing "“Bow ' ciyUised, ‘“Chjrstian 
hat1o11s,^carf’deltbefaf’e^ continue to renew jt His HesBription 
ofiti^^iseries' ih this ' p^phTet, Is onq of the, finest piec es.,, of 
eloquence in th"e“EnglisB langua^.' Upon this occasion, too, 
we^fihd Johnson lashing the par^ in opposition with unbounded 
s^^^^nd^Taialdng" the Tullest use 'oT^ vhaT' h1e Wef reckoned 
a most effectual argumentative instrument, — contempt. His 
character of their very able mysterious champion, Junjus, is 
executed with all the force of his genius, and finished \^h the 
highest care. He seems to have exulted in sallying forth to 
single coni bat against the boasted and formidable hero, who 
bade defiance to principalities and powers, and the rulers of 
this world.” 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one particular, 
after the first edition ; for the conclusion of Mr. George Gren- 
ville’s character stood thus : “ Let him not, however, be 
depreciated in his grave. He had powers not universally 
possessed : could he have enforced payment of the Manilla 
ransom, Ae could have counted Which, instead of retaining 
its sly sharp point, was reduced to a mere fiat unmeaning 
expression, or, if I may use the word, — truism: “He had 
powers not universally possessed : and if he sometimes erred, 
he was likewise sometimes right.” 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ After much lingering of my own, and much ’ of the 
ministry, I have, at length got out my paper. ^ But (lei ay is not 
yet at an end : Not many had been dispersed, before Lord 
North ordered the sale to stop. His reasons 1 do not distinctly 
know. You may try to find them in the perusal. ^ Before his 

1 ‘‘Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands.’* 

S By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this curious circumstance of 
ministerial authourship may be discovered. 

[It can only be discovered (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) by him who possesses a 
copy of the fi,rst edition issued out before the sale was stopped. — M.] 
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order, a sufficient number were dispersed to do all the mischief, 
though, perhaps, not to make ail the sport that might be 
expected from it. 

‘‘ Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all 
the danger past with which your navigation was threatened. I 
hope nothing happens at home to abate your satisfaction ; but 
that Lady Rothes, and Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, 
are all well. 

I was last night at the club. Dr. Percy has written a long 
ballad in many fits ; it is pretty enough. He has printed, and 
will soon publish it. Goldsmith is at Bath, with Lord Clare. 
At Mr. Thrale’s, where I am now writing, ail are well. I am, 
dear Sir, 

‘‘ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.^’ 

“March 20, 1771.“ 

Mr. Strah ^^, who had been long in intimacy with 

JoIinson7 in the course of his literary labours, w ho 3ya3^..a^^ 
his friendly.^ a gen t, in .^rece iving his pension,, for Ihim ^r^^ 

njoney„wl^en„h„^„waaJ^d it; who 
was himself no,^ a Member of Parliame nt, and who loved much 
to bS^S^plo^dlrr political negociation ; thought he should do 
eminent service, both to government and Johnson, if he could 
be the means of bis getting a seat in the House of Commons. 
With this view, he wrote a letter to one of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of which he gave me a copy in his own hand^writing, 
which is as follows : 

“ SIR, 

“'You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of 
waiting upon you some time ago, I took the liberty to observe 
to you, that Dr, Johnson would make an excellent figure in the 
House of Commons, and heartily wished he had a seat there* 
My reasons are briefly these : 

“ I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty, and his 
government, which I am certain he wishes to support by every 
means in his power. 

“ He possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and ready 
eloquence ; is quick in discerning the strength and weakness 
of an argument ; can express himself with clearness and pre- 
cision, and fears the face of no man alive, 

“His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and 
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onimpeached virtue, would secure him the attention of the 
House, and could not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

‘‘ He is capable of the greatest application, and can undergo 
any degree of labour, where he sees it necessary, and where his 

heart and affections are strongly engaged. Hia ^Maje^tgl s 

xninistjrsjnight therefore securely depend on his doing, upon 
gtf^gJ^^pySper occasion, the utmost that could be expected from 
him. They would find him ready to vindicate such me asures 
as tended to promotelEEe^tatSily "Ipr go^rn meht "a ^resoHle 
anfflifeadyTn“c^rfying""them mtd^^ec^ShT"""“lS!W“is any thing 
from the" ^lippo’sed impetuosity of his temper. 
To the frie nds of t he King you will find., h im a la-mb, to his 
enemi^a^aiiony^ 

these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he would be 
a very able and useful member. And I will venture to say, the 
employment would not be disagreeable to him j and knowing, 
as I do, his strong affection to the King, his ability^ to serve 
him in that capacity, and the extreme ardour with which I am 
convinced he would engage in that service, I must repeat, that 
I wish most heartily to see him in the House. 

If you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased 
to take a convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord 
North. If his Lordship should happily approve of it, I shall 
have the satisfaction of having been, in some degree, the 
humble instrument of doing my country, in my opinion, a 
very essential service. I know your good-nature, and your 
zeal for the publick welfare, will plead my excuse for giving 
you this trouble. I am, with the greatest respect, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“William Strahan/^ 


*‘New-street, 

March 30, 1771.” 

This recommendation, we know, was not effectual; but how, 
or for what reason, can only be conjectured. It is not to be 
believed that Mr. Strahan would have applied, unless Johnson 
had approved of it. I never heard him mention the subject ; 
but at a later period of his life, when Sir Joshua ReynoMs Jto ld^ 
him that Mr. Edmund Burke had saioTtnaFiriT^^ 

gtfatftst sp£>a1fftr that ever was tne^H^PSon exclaiinea, 

“ I should liketoTry iny hand now." _ _ ' ~ 

It has been much agitated among" his friends and others, 
whether he would have been a powerful speaker in Parliament, 
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had he been brought in when advanced in life. I am inclined 
to think, that his extensive knowledge, his quickness and force 
of mind, his vivacity and richness of expression, his wit and 
humour, and above all his poignancy of sarcasm, would have 
had great effect in a popular assembly ; and that the magni- 
tude of his figure, and striking peculiarity of his manner, would 
have aided the effect. But I remember it was observed by 
Mr. Flood, that Johns o n, ha vi ng been lon g used to sententious 
b revity. and..tbe sli^rt"fflgmF^'j^ 5 i^s ation,Jjimfhr have^ 
mTEaT^ntinued arid. ^exp ande d kind of argument, whi^ is 
f eqma^ jn stating complicated mattersIn'puMtek'' "speaking; 
^aaTa proof of tliis'he mentiohed'irhe-supposed-speecBes in 
Parliament written by him for the magazine, none of which, in 
his opinion, were at ail like real debates. The opinion of one 
who was himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to have 
great weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, who 
mentioned, that Johnson had told him, that he had several 
times tried to speak in the Society of Arts and Manufactures, 
but had found he could not get on/' ^ From Mr. William 
Gerard Hamilton I have heard, that Johnson, when observing 
to him that it was prudent for a man who had not been 
accustomed to speak in publick, to begin his speech in as 
simple a manner as possible, acknowledged that he rose in that 
society to deliver a speech which he had prepared ; “ but (said 
he,) all my flowers of oratory forsook me." I however cannot 
help wishing, that he had tried his hand " in Parliament ; 
and I wonder that ministry did not make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too 
long discontinued : 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, April i8, 1771, 

“my dear sir, 

“ I CAN now fully understand those intervals of silence 
in your correspondence with me, which have often given me 
anxiety and uneasiness ; for although I am conscious that my 
veneration and love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least 
abated, yet I have deferred for almost a year and a half 
to write to him." . . . 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I ga!ve him an account 

1 [Dr. Kippis, however (Biograph. Britan, article » J. Gilbert Cooper/' p. a66, n. 
new edit.) says, that he once he^d Dr. Johnson speak in the Society of Arts and 
Mantifactures, upon a subject relative to mechanicks, with a propriety, perspicuitv. and 
energy, which excited general admiration. "~M. 3 .luu 
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of mj comfortable lifec:jas. a^maxried man;, anjcL-a. lawyer in 
practice .at the Scotch jjavited him to Scotland, and 

promised to attend him to the Highlands,^ 

James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

to cqmpreho Jbat^ 

neglect to write without any dirmnution of affe cjip n jp j^^^e 
t au^l'me, ' likewise,, how that neg|g^^ia^ be une^il^Jelt 
mt^ut_resentrnent^ I wished for your letter a long time, and 
when^lircame, it amply recompensed the delay. I never was 
so much pleased as now with your account of yourself ; and 
sincerely hope, that between public business, improving studies, 
and domestick pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice will 
find any place for entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine 
of material nature, it is certainly true of intellectual nature, 
that it abhors a vacuum : our minfls cannot be empty ; and 
evil will break in upon them, if they are not pre-occupied by 
good. My dear Sir, mipd,.Joyr.^sti^di^^^ 
make j^our lady happy, and be a good Christian. 
thisV'"’^ 

< tristitiam ei metus 

Trades protervis in mare Creiictim 
Portare veniisi* 

“ If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, ‘ Stve 
per^ ^Sc? whether we^mm TCe Xrighlan3l7^^^^^^^ among 

the Hebrides 5 and I hope the time will come when we may try 
our powers both with cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord 
Elibank, I know not why ; perhaps by my own fault. I am 
this day going into Staffordshire and Derbyshire for six 
weeks. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“London, June 20, 1771.” “Sam. JOHNSON. 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-Fields. 

“ dear sir, 

“When I came to Lichfield, I found that my portrait^ 
had been much visited, and much admired. Every man has 

3- [The second portrait of Johnson, painted by Sir Joshua^ Reynolds ; with his arms 
raised, and his hands bent. It was at this time, it is beUeved, in the possession of 
Miss Lucy Porter, and is still probably at Lichfield. — M.] 
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^ wish to appear co nsiderable in hi s nativejila r.e ; 

I TOr^^^C^iSS S^ . nitg S 5 SIS^arg~.such a testimonylaf 
your jrg^rd 

Be pleased, therefore, to accept the thanics of, Sir, your 
most obliged, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson/’ 

Asbboum in Derbyshire, 

July 17, 1771/’ 

“ Compliments to Miss Reynolds.” 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, July 27, 1771. 

“ MV DEAR SIR, 

“The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, Ts desirous of being introduced to 

your acquaintance, iearning. and la^urs in 

him very "wonEKy^f 

it ; and as he hafi, ^y ourxharaq ter. I hope you 
will give him a favourable reception. I ever am, &c. 

“James Boswell.’’ 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

“ dear sir, 

“ I AM lately returned from Staifordshire and Derbyshire. 
The last letter mentions two others which you have written 
to me since you received my pamphlet. Of these two I never 
had but one, in which you mentioned a design of visiting 
Scotland, and, by consequence, put my journey to Langton 
out of my thoughts. My summer wanderings are now over, 
and I am engaging in a very great work, the revision of my 
Dictionary; from which I know not, at present, how to get 
loose. 

“ If you have observed, or been told, any errours or omis- 
sions, you will do me a great favour by letting me know them. 

“ Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed you and herself. 
Ladies will have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, 
both ladies of experience, yet both missed their reckoning 
this summer. I hope, a few months will recompense your 
uneasiness. 

“Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value the honour 
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of her invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as 
I have disengaged myself. In the mean time I shall hope to 
hear often of her Ladyship, and every day better news and 
better, till I hear that you have both the happiness, which to 
both is very sincerely wished, by, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, and 

‘'Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson/^ 

“August 29, 1771.” 

In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for his last 
letter, and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie ; informing 
him that I had been at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts 
of him from Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we observe that he was 
better than usual, both in body and mind, and better satis- 
fied with the regularity of his conduct. But he is still “trying 
his ways ” too rigourously. He charges himself with not rising 
early enough ; yet he mentions what was surely a sufficient 
excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty seriously required, as 
he all his life appears to have thought it. “ One great hindrance 
is want of rest ; my noc Mmal .com plaints_i2xeviaess troubIesQm.e 
towards_morni|^ ; and I am tempted to r epai r the deficiencies 
of tSe^mSht. ” ^ Alas 1 fiow'^hlfd^^uld it be , iriBis" indulgence 
were" to Tbe imputed to a In liis retfbsp^t 

bn We'lfollowihg’^Eastef-eveThe^^y^ I review the last 

year, I am able to recollect so little done, that shame and 
sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, come upon me.” Had 
he been judging of any one else in the same circumstances, 
how clear would he have been on the favourable side. How 
very difficult, and in my opinion almost constitutionally im- 
possible it was for him to be raised early, even by the strongest 
resolutions, appears from a note in one of his little paper-books, 
(containing words arranged for his Dictionary,) written, I sup- 
pose, about 1753 : “ I do not remember that since I left Oxford, 
I ever rose early by mere choice, but once or twice at Edial, 
and two or three times for the Rambler.” I think he had fair 
ground enough to have quieted his mind on the subject, by 
concluding that he was physically incapable of what is at best 
but a commodious regulation. 

I n 1^72 he was altogether quiescent as an au thour ; h«,t it 
will "Bemun 37 ™E^n^ varibuF'evidenceswhichTsI^ bring 
together, that his 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. loi. 
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‘‘To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“ Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose place of 
residence I do not know, this note, which I have sent open, 
that, if yoti please, you may read it. 

“When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

“I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'* 

^*Feb. 27, 1772.” 

“To Joseph Banks, Esq. 

** Perpeiua amhitd Ms terrd p7'CBmia lacfis 
H(zc habet altrici Capra sectmda Jovis* ” ^ 

“ SIR, 

“I RETURN thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the 
pleasure which I received in yesterday's conversation. I could 
not recollect a motto for your Goat, but have given her one. 
You, Sir, may perhaps have an epick poem from some happier 
pen than, Sir, 

“Your most humble ser\"ant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

■**Johnson*s-cotirt, Fleet-street, 

February 27, 1772.” 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

“my dear sik, 

“ It is hard that I cannot prevail on you to write to me 
oftener. But I am convinced that it is in vain to expect from 
you a private correspondence with any regularity. I must, 
therefore, JaukJiPOQ you as a fountain of wisdom, from whence 

aaproaebed at_its, SQurce.-to_.paitag e its virtuesr*"''^' 

“ 1 am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an 
appeal from the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A 
schoolmaster in Scotland was, by a coxirt of inferior jurisdiction, 
deprived of his office, for being somewhat severe in the chastise- 
ment of his scholars. The Court of Session considering it to 
be dangerous to the interest of learning and education, to lessen 

^ TJius txanslated by a friend : 

** In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 

This Goat, who twice the world had traversed round. 

Deserving both her master’s care and love, 

Ease and perpetual pasture now has found.** 
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the dignity of teachers, and make them afraid of too indulgent 
parents, instigated by the complaints of their children, restored 
him* His enemies have appealed to the House of Lords, 
though the salary is only twenty pounds a year. I was Counsel 
for him here. I hope there will be little fear of a reversal ; but 
I must beg to have your aid in my plan of supporting the 
decree. It is a general question, and not a point of par- 
ticular law. 

-if- * * * 

“I am, &c. 

‘‘James Boswell.'’ 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad ; 
and still more glad that you are coming as an advocate. I 
think nothing more likely to make your life pass happily away, 
than that consciousness of your own value, which eminence 
in your profession will certainly confer. If I can give you any 
collateral help, I hope you do not suspect that it will be 
wanting. My k indness for you has ^either the me rit of 
singular virtue, nbf "tK^repfoacK pOrnguIa-r^rejM 
to love you Be right or wrong, I have many on my side : Mrs. 
Thrale loves you, and Mrs. Williams loves you, and what would 
have inclined me to love you, if I had been neutral before, you 
are a great favourite of Dr. Beattie. 

“Of Dr, Beattie I should have thought much, but that his 
lady puts him out of my head ; she is a very lovely woman. 

“ T lie^e iecdon jhlch. you come hither to oppose, appears 
very cruel^ unreasonable, and oppressive. I should thlhk tHere 
c6uI3" not be much doubt of your su^ess. 

“My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. 
I bel ieve it is held, that men do not recover very fast after 
t^^scoref I Lope yet to see 'Beattid^'s College : and have 'not 
given "up the western voyage. But however all this may be 6r 
not, let us try to make each other happy when we meet, and 
not refer our pleasure to distant times or distant places, 

“How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady? 
I hope to see her some time, and till then shall be glad to hear 
of her. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam, Johnson.” 


“March 15, 1772.” 
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“To Bennet Langton, Esq. near Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
‘‘dear sir, 

“I congratulate you and Lady Rothes^ on your little 
man, and hope you will all be many years happy together. 

“Poor Miss Langton can have little part in the joy of her 
family. She this day called her aunt Langton to receive the 
sacrament with her ; and made me talk yesterday on such 
subjects as suit her condition. It will probably be her viaticum, 
I surely need not mention again that she wishes to see her 
mother. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’^ 

‘‘March 14, 1772.” 


On the 2 ist of March, I was happy to find myself again in 
my friend's study, and w^as glad to see my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Francis Barber, who was now returned home. Dr. Johnson 
received me with a hearty welcome ; saying, “ I am glad you 
are come, and glad you are come upon such an errand : 
(alluding to the cause of the schoolmaster.) Boswell. “I 
hope. Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very delicate matter 
to interfere between a master and his scholars : nor do I see 
how you can fix the degree of severity that a master may use.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, till you can fix the degree of obstinacy 
egliEence of theJ^BoSfsTyDu^'c fix fhe degree' of 
severity of the master. Seventy must be “ continued 
Q!jstin lLS3e .i uS4 yg^^ be cured.” He niem 

tiohed the severity of flunter, his "own master. Sir, (said I,) 
Hunter is a Scotch name : so it should seem this schoolmaster 
who beat you so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now 
account for your prejudice against the Scotch.” Johnson. 
“Sir, he was not Scotch; and, abating his brutality, he was 
a very good master.” 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, “The False 
Alarm,” and “ Thoughts concerning Falkland's Islands.” 
Johnson. “Well, Sir, which of them did you think the 
best?” Boswell, “I liked the second best,” Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, I liked the first best ; and Beattie liked the first 
best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the first, that is- 
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%Yorth all the fire of the second.” Boswell. Pray, Sir, is it 
true that Lord North paid you a visit, and that you got two 
hundred a year in addition to your pension?” Johnson. 

No, Sir. ^ Except what I had from the bookseller, I did not 
get a farthing by them. And, between you and me, I believe 
Lord North is no friend to me.” Boswell. ‘‘How so, Sir?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, you cannot account for the fancies of 
men. — Well, how does Lord Elibank ? and how does Lord 
Monboddo ? ” ^B^swell. “ V ^y w ell, Sk. Lgi^.,^^boMo 

*^')V|iaOIr ange par row^^ mind^,pQw is tha t, t o „ think the 
thiiig^weTfave not kn own , are_ better than the things~wLich*we 
h ayet ^ ^Qwr i.^ 'Boswell. “ Why, Sir, t ha£ i s ~~~a co m^^ 
pr^udice. Jom^sON. “Yes, Sir, but a common prejudice 
ishouT3r“not be found in one . whose^ fFade “ it is to “re^^ 

A gentleman having come in who was to go as a Mate in 
the ship along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson 
asked what were the names of the ships destined for the 
expedition. The gentleman answered, they were once to be 
called the Drake and the Ralegh, but now they were to be 
called the Resolution and the Adventure. Johnson. “ Much 
better ; for had the Ralegh returned without going round the 
world, it would have been ridiculous. To give them the 
names of the Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap for 
satire.” Boswell. “ Had not you some desire to go upon 
this expedition. Sir?” Johnson. “Why yes, but I soon laid 
it aside. Sir, there is very little of intellectual, in the course. 
Besides, I see but at a small distance. So it was not 
worth my while to go to see birds fly, which I should not 
have seen fly ; and fishes swim, which I should not have 
seen swim.” 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having left the 
room for some time, a debate arose between the Reverend Mr. 
Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, whether Mr, Banks and Dr. 
Solander were entitled to any share of glory from their expedi- 
tion. When Dr. Johnson returned to us, I told him the 
subject of their dispute. Johnson. “Why, Sir, it was properly 
for botany that they went out ; I believe they thought only of 
culling of simples.” 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beattie. “ Sir, (said 
he), I should thank ym. We^I love Beattie-. Mrs. Thrale 
says, if ever she has another hui^amTsEeTTha^ Beattie. He 
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sunk upon us ^ that he was married ; else we should have 
shown h is l^-dy j nore civilities. She is a very fme^ womjin . 
But how “^n“you show civilities to a nomenEtyT^ I did not 
think he had been married. Nay, I did not think about it one 
way or other ; but he did not tell us of his lady till late/’ 

He then spoke of St. Kilda, the most remote of the Hebrides. 
I told him, I thought of buying it, Johnson. “Pray do, Sir, 
We will go and pass a winter amid the blasts there. We shall 
have fine fish, and we will take some dried tongues with us, 
and some books. We will have a strong built vessel, and 
some Orkney men to navigate her. We must build a tolerable 
house : but wre may carry with us a wooden house ready made, 
and requiring nothing but to be put up. Consider, Sir, by 
buying St. Kilda, you may keep the people from falling into 
worse hands. We must give them a clergyman, and he shall be 
one of Beattie’s choosing. He shall be educated at Marischal 
College. lil be your Lord Chancellor, or what you please.” 
Boswell. ^^Are you serious, Sir, in advising me to buy St. 
Kilda? for if you should advise me to go to Japan, I believe I 
should do it.” Johnson. ‘‘Why yes, Sir, I am serious.” 
Boswell. “ Why then I’ll see what can be done.” 

I gave him an account of the two parties in the church of 
Scotland, those for supporting the rights of patrons, independ- 
ent of the people, and those against it. Johnson. “ It should 
be settled one way or other. I cannot wish well to a popular 
e lection of the clergy. whea.X^Co5l^ft3^11SH‘‘ir"oc(S^^^^ 


1 “To James Boswell, Esq. 

fg JEdinbtirg^hf Ikfay 3, 1792. 

MY* 

“As I suppose your great work will soon be reprinted, I beg leave to trouble you 
with a remark on a passage of it, in which I am a little misrepresented. Be not alarmed : 
the misrepresentation is not imputable to you. Not having the book at hand, I cannot 
spedfy the page, but I suppose j^ou will easily find it. Dr. Johnson says, speaking of 
Mrs. Thrale s family, Dr. Beattie s-unk us that he was married, or words to that 
purpose, i am not sure that I understand sunk upon wr, which is a very uncomniort 
phrase : but It seems to me to imply, (and others, I find, have understood it in the same 
sense,) siudtously concealed from us his being married. Now, Sir, this was by no means 
the ^e. I could have no motive to conceal a circumstance, of which I never was nor 
can be ashamed ; a^d of which Dr. Johnson seemed to think, when he afterwards became 
acquainted with Mrs. Beattie, that I had, as was true, reason to be proud. So far was I 
mom concealing her, that my wife had at that time almost as numerous an acquaintance 
m l^ondon as I bad myself ; and was, not very long after, kindly invited and eleffantlv 
entertained at Streatham by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. elegantly 

therefore, is, that you would rectify this matter in your new edition, 
liberty to make what use you please of tins letter. 

“ Your obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

ipy respect for my friend Dr. Beattie, and regard to his^lxtremt^s^^ifi- 
Mity, inserted the foregoing letter, though L^n not but wonder at his considering as ani? 
a phrase commonly used among 
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animosities, such unworthy courting of the people, such 
slanders Between the ^contending. paxhes;:,:rm<i:::Qtlxe"r dis^^ 
vantages. It is enough to allow the people to remonstrate 
against the nomination of a minister for solid reasons.'^ (I 
suppose he meant heresy or immorality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return to 
him in the evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a story of 
second s^ht, which happened in Wales where she was born. 
He listened to it very attentively, and said he should be glad 
to have some instances of that faculty well authenticated. His 
elevated wisi^ for mor^^ more evidence for spirit, in opposi- 
tion to^ t^ ^roveilhighelief 'of materialism, led him to 'aT 'K^ 
of sucK" mysterious disquisitmns. He again justly observe^ 
that^'we could have no cert^ty of the truth of supernatural 
appearances, unless something was told us which we could not 
know by ordinary means, or something done which could not 
be done but by supernatural power ; that Pharaoh in reason 
and justice required such evidence from Moses ; nay, that our 
Saviour said, If I had n-ot done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin.” He had said in 
the morning, that ‘‘ Macaulay^s History of St. Kilda ” was very 
well written, except some foppery about liberty and slavery. I 
mentioned to him that Macaulay told me, he was advised to 
leave out of his book the wonderful story that upon the 
approach of a stranger all the inhabitants catch cold;^ but 
that it had been so well authenticated, he determined to retain 
it. Johnson. ‘‘Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely 
because people tell you they will not be believed, is meanness. 
Macaulay acted with more magnanimity.” 

We talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how little 
difference there was in essential matters between ours and it. 
Johnson. “True, Sir; ail denominations of Christians have 
really little difference in^omToF^S^^ 

di^rwidHyhn *exf is “a"'^prb3i"^ouT'cljIfer- 
e%t^''*l5^we!SErTffe externaTlbrm of one of your Fresbyterkn 
churches in Scotland, and a church in Italy ; yet the doctrine 
taught is essentially the same.” 

I mentioned the petition to Parliament for removing the 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Johnson, “It was 
soon thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys at the 
University subscribe to what they do not understand ; but 

1 See ante, p. 345 of this volume. 
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they ought to consider, that our Universities were founded to 
bring up members for the Church of England, and we mus t not 
supply our enemjes^yith arms from qur ,, arsenah No, Sir, the 
me^^^oT^bscribing is," hot that they fully understand all 
the articles, but that they will adhere to the Church of 
England. Now take it in this w'ay, and suppose that they 
should only subscribe their adherence to the Church of 
England, there would be still the same difficulty ; for still the 
young men would be subscribing to what they do not under- 
stand. For if you should ask them, what do you mean by the 
Church of England? Do you know in what it differs from 
the Presbyterian Church ? from the Romish Church ? from the 
Greek Church? from the Coptick Church? they could not 
tell you. So, Sir, it comes to the same thing.'' Boswell. 
®*But, would it not be sufficient to subscribe the Bible?” 
lOHNSON . “Why no, Sir; for all sects will subscribe the 

BiSTe 'J'""nay, the Mahomet ans will subscribe the Bible ; for the 

^ Mahometans as Moses, 

buFmalnSmThat Go^sehOIahomet as a still greater prdphet 

tE^IS t he£5 ^""~" ----- - 

I mentioned the motion which had been made in the House 
of Commons, to abolish the fast of the 30th of January. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, I could have wished that it had been a 
temporary act, perhaps, to have expired with the century. I 
am against abolishing it ; because that would be declaring it 
wrong to establish it ; but I should have no objection to 
make an act, continuing it for another century, and then 
letting it expire.” 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill; “Because 
(said he) I would not have the people think that the validity 
of marriage depends on the will of man, or that the right of a 
King depends on the will of man. I should not have been 
against making the marriage of any of the royal family, 
without the approbation of King and Parliament, highly 
criminal.” 


In the moTTiing AmlkSi. and the 

respgc.Ldue.j ^^ you have a right to^SS 

km 4 «jQ£jcesfi^ and are arguing for yourself. I am for 
supporting the principle, and am disinterested in doing it, as I 
have no such right.” Boswell. “ Why, Sir, it is one more 
incitement to a man to do well.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and it 
is a matter of opinion very necessary to keep society together. 
What is it but opinion, bv which we have a respect for^ 
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autho rity, that prevents us, who are the rabb le, from ridng_iip 
a 3 i S!"^lIihg^d own foiTwfe^ are g entlern en^fkom your^plagis, 
jsaying, * We in pjax.JurjiJ,l^Now7^r, 

thaJjrespecLiSI authpri^ easi ly grgiited to a 
man whose father has to an upstart, a nxLso Sdc ^y 

is lndfe" ea5ily suppor^.'’' Bbs^LLr " PerEaps,"Sir, it nii^t 
be^^one hy the respect belonging to office, as among the 
Romans, where the dress, the inspired reverence/^ 

Jo hnson . “ Why, we know very little about the Romans. 
But, surely, it is much easier to respect a man who has always 
had respect, than “to fespecr a man who we know was last 
hoT)ef^rth®:otx^^ be no better next yea^,“^n 

republicks there is no respect for authority, but a fea r 
gow^^^T^oswRLL. “At present. Sir, I thmk riches seem to 
gain most respect.” Johnson. “No, Sir, riches dg^not gain 
he ar^ respect ; they only-^procure, external "attention. '~"S."~very 
rich mahTTrom low beginnings, may buy his Action in a 
borough ; but, cceteris paribus^ a man of family will be pre- 
ferred. People will prefer a man for whose father their fathers 
have voted, though they should get no more money, or even 
less. That shows that the respect for family is not merely 
fanciful, but has an actual operation. If gentlemen of family 
would allow the rich upstarts to spend their money profusely, 
which they are ready enough to do, and not vie with them in 
expence, the upstarts would soon be at an end, and the 
gentlemen would remain; but if the gentlemen will vie in 
expence with the upstarts, which is very foolish, they must be 
ruined.” 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend 
of mine in Scotland ; observing, at the sameTime, that ^orp e- 
p eople thou ght it a very mean thing. Johnson. ‘‘-Why, Sir, 
i t ls~mal|^^!C^e fy^ea^^^ oTman's p ower s. B ut to be a 
^^^mumck, requires great powers ; gre^^mtenesIS^^E^^ 
^^^^^mtjetentioh"bf“i^at“ is^oBserved, an d^great pliancy of 
o rgans^t p^ represent what" Is ohs ejBge d. I remeniBer a Ta<^^ Df 

quality in this foVn, Lady who was a wonderful 

mimick, and used to make me laugh immoderately. I have 
heard she is now gone mad.” Boswell. “ It is amazing how 
a mimick can not only give jou the gestures and voice of a 
person whom he represents ; but even what a person would 
say on any particular subject.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you 
are to consider that the manner and some particular phrases of 
a person do much to impress you with an idea of him, and you 
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are not sure that he would say what the mimick says in 
his character.” Boswell. I don't think Foote a good 
mimick, Sir.” Johnson. ‘‘No, Sir, his imitations are not 
like. He gives you something different from himself, but not 
the character which he means to assume. He goes out of 
himself, without going into other people. He cannot take off 
any person unless he is strongly marked, such as George 
Faulkner. He is like a painter who can draw the portrait of a 
man who has a wen upon his face, and who therefore is easily 
known. If a man hops upon one leg, Foote can hop upon 
one leg. But he has not that nice discrimination which your 
friend seems to possess. Foote is, however^ very entertain ing 
with aJdnd oXconyersation’'’Bet^en]Sl^E!2LE^^^§^'^^"""'‘""**‘ 

On Monday, March 2 3, Flound him busy, preparing a fourth 
edition of his folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of his original 
amanuenses, was writing for him. I put him in mind of a 
meaning of the word side^ which he had omitted, viz. relation- 
ship ; as father's side, mother's side. He inserted it. I asked 
him if kumiliating was a good v/ord. He said, he had seen it 
frequently used, but he did not know it to be legitimate 
English, He would not admit civilization^ but only civility. 
With great deference to him I thought civilization^ from to 
civilize, better in the sense opposed to barbarity than civility ; 
as it is better to have a distinct word for each sense, than one 
word with two senses, which civility is, in his way of using it 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chymical 
operation. I_was _ how ha. conlrived 

withont^eeming ..to d egra dp> 
Jjim, “ Mr. Peyton, — Mr. Peyton, will you be so good as to 
tafe a walk to Temple-Bar? You will there see a chymist's 
shop, at which you will be pleased to buy for me an ounce of 
oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will 
cost three half-pence.” Peyton immediately went, and returned 
with it, and told him it cost but a penny. 

I then reminded him of the schoolmaster's cause, and 
proposed to ^ read to him the printed papers concerning it. 
“No, Sir, (said he,) I can read quicker than I can hear.” So 
he read them to himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to some 
young gentleman in the city. He told me that there was a 
very good History of Sweden, by Daline. Having at that time 
an intention of writing the history of that country, I asked Dr. 
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Johnson whether one might write a history of Sweden, without 
going thither. “ Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for common use.” 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that Lgibnllg 
had made some progress in a work, tracing all languages up t o 
the HebrsF* “Why, Sir, (said he,) you would not imagine 
that the French jaur, day, is derived from the Latin dzes^ and yet 
nothing is more certain ; and the intermediate steps are very 
clear. From dz'es, comes diurnus^ Diu is, by inaccurate ears, 
or inaccurate pronunciation, easily confounded with giu ; then 
the Italians form a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, 
and thence gturno, or, as they make it giorno : which is readily 
contracted or jour'^ He observed that the Bohemian 

language was true Sclavonick. The Swede said, it had some 
similarity with the German. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, to be sure, 
such parts of Sclavonia as confine with Germany, will borrow 
German words ; and such parts as confine with Tartary will 
borrow Tartar words.” 

I- Ie_,said , _ h e never had it properly ascertained that the 
Scotch Highlaiid^efs and^ the Irish understood each o%er.“^I 
told^him that my Cousin Colonel Graham, of the Royal High- 
landers, whom I met at Drogheda, told me they did. Johnson. 
“Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, why translate the 
New Testament into Erse, as was lately done at Edinburgh, 
when there is an Irish translation?” Boswell. “Although 
the Erse and Irish are both dialects of the same language, there 
may be a good deal of diversity between them, as between the 
different dialects in Italy.” — The Swede went away, and Mr. 
Johnson continued his reading of the papers. I said, “ I am 
afraid, Sir, it is troublesome.” “Why, Sir, (said he,) I do not 
take much delight in it ; but I’ll go through it.” 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he and 
I first supped together. He gave me great hopes of my cause. 
“ Sir, (said he,) is som ewhat 

of the nature of m ilitar;^gQvern ment: ; that is to say, it musFBe 
arbitrary, it must Be"^erdsedr^“TSe^ of one man, accord- 
ing to particular circumstances. You must shew some learning 
upon this occasion. You must shew, that the schoolmaster 
has a prescriptive right to beat ; and that an action of assault 
and battery cannot be admitted against him unless there is 
some great excess, some barbarity. This man has maimed 
none of his boys. They are all left with the full exercise of 
their corporeal faculties. In our schools in England, many 
boys have been maimed ; yet I never heard of an action against 
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a schoolmaster on that account. Puffendorf, I think, maintains 
the right of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars,’’ 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, with whom he had expressed a wish to be ac- 
quainted. He received him very courteously. 

Sir Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in England are 
chosen from views much inferiour to the ofiSce, being chosen 
from temporary political views. Johnson. “Why, Sir, in 
such a government as ours, no man is appointed to an office 
because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any other govern- 
ment ; because there are so many connections and dependencies 
to be studied. A despotick prince may choose a man to an 
office, merely because he is the fittest for it. The King of 
Prussia may do it/’ Sir A. “I think, Sir, almost all great 
lawyers, such at least as have written upon law, have known 
only law, and nothing else/’ Johnson. “ Why no, Sir ; Judge* 
Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon law ; and yet he knew 
a great many other things, and has written upon other things. 
Selden, too/’ Sir A. “Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. 
But was not Lord Coke a mere lawyer?” Johnson. “Why, 

I am afraid he was ; but he would have taken it very ill if you 
had told him so. He would have prosecuted you for scandal.” 
Boswell. “Lord Mansfield is not a mere lawyer.” Johnson. 
“No, Sir, I never was in Lord Mansfield’s company; but Lord 
Mansfield was distinguished at the University, Lord Mansfield, 
when he first came to town, ‘ drank champagne with the wits,’ 
as Prior says. He was the friend of Pope,” SlS«.A. “Barris- 

Sihusive now as they were fonnerly. 
IJ^cj they had less laiv long ago, and'so were obliged..tQ-t^ce 
to abuse, “"fbjfiirup “the time. Now th^y^have ^-si^cH a number 
of precedeiils,. they have no occasion for abijge.” Johnson. 

“ Nay, Sir, they had more law long ago than they have now. 
As to precedents, to be sure they will increase in course of 
time ; but the ^mo re prec^ents there are, the less occasioni^ 

^ Jo the less occasion is there for 

investigating principles/’ “Sir A. “I have been correctfffo- 
several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. I doubt. Sir, if 
any Scotchman ever attains to a perfect English proiumciation.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, few of them do, because they do not 
persevere after acquiring a certain degree of it. But, Sir, 
there can be no doubt that they may attain to a perfect English 
pronunciation, if they will. We find how near they come to it ; 
and certainly, a man who conquers nineteen parts of the 
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Scottish accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir, whea^ 
has got the better of nine tenths he grows weary, he 
relaxes his diligence, he finds he has corrected his accent^so far 
as not to be disagreeable, and he no longer desires his friends 
to tell him when he is wrong ; nor does he choose to be told. 
Sir, when people watch me narrowl}^ and I do not watch 
myself, they will find me out to be of a particular county. In 
the same manner, Dunning may be found out to be a Devon- 
shire man. So most Scotchmen may be found out. But, Sir, 
little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never catched 
Mallet in a Scotch accent ; and yet Mallet, I suppose, was past 
five-and-twenty before he came to London.” 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on this subject, 
having myself taken some pains to improve my pronunciation, 
by the aid of the late Mr. Love, of Drury-lane theatre, when 
he was a player at Edinburgh, and also of old Mr. Sheridan. 
Johnson said to me, Sir, your pronunciation is not offensive.” 
With this concession I was pretty well satisfied ; and let me 
give my countrymen of North-Britain an advice not to aim at 
absolute perfection in this respect ; not to speak High Mnglish^ 
as we are apt to call what is far removed from the Scotch^ but 
which is by no means good MngUsh^ and makes “ the fools who 
use it,” truly ridiculous. Good English is plain, easy, and 
s moQth in Jhe^m.Qiith.jQf „ an 

studied and factitious pronunciatiorirwETffi requires perpetual 
attention, and imposes perpetual constraint, is exceedingly 
disgusting, intermixture of provincial peculiarities 

may , p erhaps^,l .ha^ a gr eeable, elf ectT^^ h'o teslo nd ige^^ 
birds ^ cbn cur_ th^ harmo ny of tKe grove^ and pleas<^~ r^^ 
thajQ? they were^ alT exactly ali^T rcouISThame some gentle- 
men orTrelandj^^td whom a slight proportion of the accent 
and recitative of that country is an advantage. The same 
observation will apply to the gentlemen of Scotland. I do not 
mean that we should speak as broad as a certain prosperous 
member of Parliament from that country ; though it has been 
well observed, that “ it has been of no small use to him j as it 
rouses the attention of the House by its uncommonness ; and 
is equal to tropes and figures in a good English speaker.” I 
would give as an instance of what I mean to recommend to 
my countrymen, the pronunciation of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot ; and may I presume to add that of the present Earl of 
Marchmont, who told me, with great good humour, that the 
master of a shop in London, where he was not known, said to 
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him, ‘‘I suppose, Sir, you are an American.” ‘‘Why so, 
Sir?” (said his Lordship.) “Because, Sir, (replied the shop- 
keeper,) you speak neither English nor Scotch, but some- 
thing different from both, which I conclude is the language 
of America.” 

Boswell. “ It may be of use. Sir, to have a Dictionary to 
ascertain the pronunciation.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, my 
Dictionary shows you the accent of words, if you can but 
remember them.” Boswell. “But, Sir, we want marks to 
ascertain the pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I 
believe, has finished such a work.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
consider how __much easjer it is_ to learn a language by the^ 
thaiT^y an^r^rkir "^ Sheridan's iJictionary'may do very “well; 
Bufy^^annot always carry it about with you : and, when you 
want the word, you have not the Dictionary. It is like a man 
who has a sword that will not draw. It is an admirable sword, 
to be sure : but while your enemy is cutting your throat, you 
are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, what entitles Sheri danu to 
fix the pronunciation of English ? Efe has, in the first place, 
t he disadv antage of being an IrishmaWY' says he will 
fix it aft eFthe"' example" "dflEKe LTest company, why they differ 
among themselves. I remember an instance : when I published 
the Plan for my Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield told me that the 
word ^‘rea^ should be pronounced so as to rhyme to state ; and 
Sir William Yonge sent me word that it should be pronounced 
so as to rhyme to seat, and that none but an Irishman would 
pronounce it grait. Now here were two men of the highest 
rank, the one, the best speaker in the House of Lords, the 
other, the best speaker in the House of Commons, differing 
entirely.” 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very good 
humour, I ventured to lead him to the subject of our situation 
ir ^ future state, h aving much curiosity to knowTus"*noHohs 
5n'''^thatpoint ^ Johnson. “Why, Sir, the happiness of an 
unembodied spirit will consist in a consciousness of the 
favour of God, in the contemplation of truth, and in the 
possession of felicitating ideas.” Boswell. “But, Sir, is 
there any harm in our forming to ourselves conjectures as to 
the particulars of our happiness, though the scripture has said 
but very little on the subject ? ‘ We know not what we shall 

be.’” Johnson. “Sir, there is no harm. W bat philosoph y 

: w Et scS SSre 

i^cert^ . Dr. Henry More has carriedTiT^ far as 
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philosophy can. You may buy both his theological and 
philosophical works in two volumes folio, for about eight 
shillings.’" Boswell. One of the most pleasing thoughts 
is, that we shall see our friends again."" ^ Johnson. Yes, 
Sir ; but you must consider, that when we are become purely 
rational, many of our friendships will be cut off. Many frien d- 
ships ar e..iQrrii£ 5d.Jiy. a community of sensual pleasures : all 
tl^se jyilLbeXut We form many friendships witli bad men, 
because they have agreeable qualities, and they can be useful 
to us ; but, after death, they can no longer be of use to us. 
We form many friendships by mistake, imagining people to be 
different from what they really are. After death, we shall see 
every one in a true light. Then, Sir, thfv_ta.]k: of our meetin g 
our relations : bu t .then alLjrj^Iatioriship . is^-dissplyff^ : and we 
shsdTKave^nb regard for one person more than another, but for 
their real value. However, we shall either have the satisfaction 
of meeting our friends, or be satisfied without meeting them."" 
Boswell. ‘‘Yet, Sir, we see in sciipture, that Dwes still 
retained an anxious concern about his brethren."" Johnson, 

Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage to be metaphor- 
ical, or hold with many divines, and all the Purgatorians, that 
departed souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection 
of which they are capable."" Boswell. “ I think, Sir, that is 
a very rational supposition."" Johnson. “Why, yes, Sir; but 
we do not know it is a true one. There is no harm in believing 
it : but you must not compel others to make it an article of 
faith ; for it is not revealed."" Bosw^ell. “Do you think, Sir, 
it is wrong in a man who holds the doctrine of Purgatory, to 
pray for the souls of his deceased friends?"" Johnson. “Why 
no, Sir.” Boswell. “I have been told, that in the Liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form of 
prayer for the dead."" Johnson. “Sir, it is not in the Liturgy 
which Laud framed for the Episcopal Church of Scotland : if 
there is a Liturgy older than that, I should be glad to see it."" 
Boswell. “As to our employment in a future state, the 
sacred writings say little. The Revelation, however, of St. 
John gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions musick."" 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, ideas must be given yon by means of 
something which you know : and as to musick there are some 
philosophers and divines who have maintained that we shall 
not be spiritualized to such a degree, but that something of 

1 [Bishop Hall, in his Epistle, discoursing of the different degrees of heavenly glojT?', 
and of our mutual knowledj?e of each other above,” (Dec, iii. c. 6,) holds the affirmative 
on both these questions. — M.] 
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matter very much refined, will remain. In that case, musick 
make felkity*” 

Boswell. I do not know whether there are any well- 
attested stories of the appearance of ghosts. You know there 
is a famous story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to 
^Drelincourt on Death.'” Johnson. ‘‘I believe, Sir, that is 
given up. I believe the woman declared upon her death-bed 
that it was a lie.” ^ Boswell, “ This objection is made against 
the truth of ghosts appearing: that if they are in a state of 
happiness, it would be a punishment to them to return to this 
world ; and if they are in a state of misery, it would be giving 
them a respite.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, as the happiness or 
misery of embodied spirits does not depend upon place, but is 
intellectual, we cannot say that they are less happy or less 
miserable by appearing upon earth.” 

We -went down between twelve and one to Mrs. Williams's 
room, and drank tea. I mentioned that we were to have the 
remains of JMr. Gray, in prose and verse, published by Mr. 
Mason. Johnson. “ I think we have had enough of Gray. 

I see they have published a splendid edition of Akenside's 
works. One bad ode may be suffered ; but a number of them 
together makes one sick.” Boswell. ‘‘ Akenside's distinguished 
poem is his ‘ Pleasures of Imagination ; ' but for my part, I 
never could admire it so much as most people do.” Johnson. 
‘‘Sir, I could not read it through.” Boswell. “I have read 
it through : but I did not find any great power in it.” 

I mentioned Elw al, the heretidc, whose trial Sir John Pringle 
had given me to‘“read7~7“OH^soN. “Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I 
think, a n__imiim_anger a t Wolv.erhamplpn ; and he had a mind 

founder of a new sect, 
wh ich„h.e. wi^ed i^uch should be ca]led jSlwa//ians, i-iiHLd, 

that was nW typical, was 
tgj2a.s£-fs^£^Jial^bserY^ce : anBT so^Ee'wofe'STibiSahartn 
the plaits of his coat, and he^so wore a beard. I remember 


I had the honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There 
was one Barter, a miller, who wrote against him ; and you had 
the controversy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To 
try to make himself distinguished he wrote a letter to King 
George the Second, challenging him to dispute with him, in 
which he sai4 ‘ George, if you be afraid to come by yourself, 
to dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a thousand of 

^ [This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Defoe, and was added to the 
fecoEd edition of the English translation of Drelincourt’s work, (which was orisinailv 
written in French,) to make it sell. The first edition had it not. — M.) ^ 
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yotir black-^uBxdiS with you ; and if you should still be afraid, 
you may bring a thousand of your red-gxmxdsJ The letter had 
something of the impudence of Junius to our present King. 
But the men of Wolverhampton were not so infiammable as 
the Common-Council of London ; so Mr, EItoI fa iled jn, hi s 
scheme of making himself a man of great consequence/^ 

"On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined a t GeneraTTaoTs . 
A question was started wh^ther ^ the state of marriage was 
natural to^,iiia n. Johnson. ^‘Sir, it is so far from'THhg nafdfal 
for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, that we 
hnd all the motives which they have for remaining in that 
connection, and the restraints which civilized society imposes 
to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them 
together/’ X1^7-fi:^ixeralj^aid, that in a state of nature a man- 
and woman uniting together, would form a strong and constant 
affection, by the mutual pleasure each would receive j and that 
the same causes of dissention would not arise between them, 
as occur between husband and wife in a civilized state. 
jQHNgpN. “Sir, they would have dissentions enough though 
of another kind. One would choose to go a hunting in this 
wood, the other in that ; one would choose to go a fishing in 
this lake, the other in that ; or, perhap >, one would choose to 
go a hunting, when the other would choose to go a fishing i 
and so they would part. Besides, Sir, a savage man and a 
savage woman meet by chance ; and when the man sees 
another woman that pleases him better, he will leave the first.” 
We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty 
of uti^ty. Th^GeneraT'mlThlaTnedTier A 

maintained that there was ; andTe instanced 
a coffee cup which KeliSd in' his hand, tEe painting of which 
was of no real use, as the cup could hold the coffee equally 
well if plain ; yet the painting was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of s wearing in conversation. 
The General ^aid, that all barb arous nations sworenS^^i^ 

coMJ‘n 6 TT 5 e cbhSned to earth, 
but was always reaching at the powers above. He said, too, 
that there was greater variety of swearing, in proportion as 
there was a greater variety of religious ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in Conduit- 
street and drank tea, previous to our going to the Pantheon, 
which neither of us had seen before. 

He said, “ G ^dsmith’s Life of Parnell is p oor.: not that it is 
poorly written, "ffutdbat he had poor'matenals ; for nobpjdy.,ca3a 
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write the life of a man, but those who ha.ye eat and druuk^^d 

him/^ 

I said, "that if it was not troublesome and presuming too 
much, I ’would request him to tell jne all the little circumstances 
of hisjife ; what schools he attended, wh^ke came to .CMord, 
w^ii he came to London, Suc^^&c, He did not disapprove of 
my curiosity as to these particulars ; but said, They 11 
by degrees, as we talk togeth^.” 

^TTe^'censured Ruff head’s Life of Pope; and said, ^^he knew 
nothing of Pope, and nothing of poetry/’ Hfe ^raised D r> 
Joseph WartQu’s ; but said, “ he supposedwe 

should have no more of it, as the authour had not been able to 
persuade the world to think of Pope as he did.” Boswell. 

Why, Sir, should that prevent him from continuing his work ? 
He is an ingenious Counsel, who has made the most of his 
cause: he is not obliged to gain it.” Johnson. “But, Sir, 
there is a difference when the cause is of a- man’s own making.” 

We talked of the proper use of riches.^ Johnson. “If I 
were a man of a great estate, I would drive ' all the rascals 
whom I did not like out of the county, at an election.” 

I asked him, bmwiJar. heJthoual^ be employ ed 

in hospitalit y. Joj^soN. “You are to consider ^hat^ anciep t 
te^uSity, of which we hear scTmuch, was in an uncommercial 
cSmtTTC w^Si m^l BemR idle, were glad to be entertained 

cou^Y, a H^y 

cS5kYA.JlSi^2£caffies, precious, and^ therefore hospitalit;^s 
not so much valued. No doubt there is still room for a certain 
d^ee'oT iF; and'a iSan has a satisfaction in seeing his friends 
eating and drinking around him. But promiicupju^ ^hpspjt^^ 
not the^^„,to^ gain^ in^ You must help some 

^dpfe at table before others ; you iriust ask some people how 
they like their wine oftener than others. You therefore offend 
more people than you please. You are like the French states- 
man, who said, when he granted a favour, ^JTai fail dix micon- 
ienis et un tngrafi Besides, Sir, being entertained ever so well 
at a man’s table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. No, 
Sir,! the way^to make sure of power and influence is, by lending 
money confidentialiy to your neighbours at a small interest, or 
perhaps at no interest at all, and having their bonds in your 
possession.” Boswell. “ M£ ^y„no,t_,_a man^ Sir, employ hi s 

v ounFmin 

Johnson. “ Yes^ Sir, if b e 

und erstood t h^ men of merit. 'yoiTwill 
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hara ssed with solicitaJ;iQris- You will have numbers forced 
uporT you, who have no merit ; some will force them upon you 
from mistaken partiality ; and some from downright interested 
motives, without scruple ; and you will be disgraced.’^ 

“ Were I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds of trees 
that will grow in the open air. A green-house is childish. I 
would introduce foreign animals into the country ; for instance^ 
the reindeer.”^ 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. Johnson. 
“ Bayes, in ‘ The Rehearsal/ is a mighty silly character. If it 
was intended to be like a particular man, it could only be 
diverting while that man was remembered. But I question 
whether it was meant for Dryden, as has been reported ; for 
we know some of the passages said to be ridiculed, were written 
since the Rehearsal ; at least a passage mentioned in the 
Preface ^ is of a later date,'’ I maintained that it had merit as 
a general satire on the self-importance of dramatick authours. 
But even in this light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it did 
not strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which he said, the “ 
deceit was the finest thing he had ever seen.” The truth is, 
Ranelagh is of a more beautiful form ; more of it, or rather 
indeed the whole rotunda^ appears at once, and it is better 
lighted. However, as Johnson observed, we saw the Pantheon 
in time of mourning, when there was a dull uniformity ; whereas 
we had seen Ranelagh, when the view wms enlivened with a 
gay profusion of colours. Airs. Bosville , pf._Guntbwait, in 
York shire , joined us, and en;££xg.d_mto j:pnyersatTon* with^ 
Jqtoson said to me afterwards, “ Sir, thiris a mighty intelligent 

I said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure in 
seeing this place, Johnson. “But, Sir, there is half a guinea’s 
worth of inferiority to other people in not having seen it” 
Boswell. “ I doubt, Sir, whether there are many happy people 
here.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, there are many happy people 

1 This project has since been realized-^ Sir Henry Liddel, who made a spirited tour 
into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his estate in Northumberland, where they bred : 
but the race has unfortunately perished. 

2 (There is no preface to “ The Rehearsal,'* as originally published. Dr. Johnson 
seems to have meant the Address to the Reader with a Key subjoined to it ; which have 
been prefixed to the modern editions of that play. He did n6t know, it appears, that 
several additions were made to ““ The Rehearsal ” after the first edition. The ridicule on 
the passages here alluded to is found among those additions. They therefore furnish no- 
gtound for the doubts here suggested. Unquestionably Bayes was meant to be the repre- 
sentative of Drj'^denj whose familiar phrases in his ordinary conversation are frequently 
introduced in this piece. — M.3 
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here. There are many people here who are watching hundreds, 
and who think hundreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, I presented him to 
Dr. Johnsonr Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the 
Pantheon would encourage luxury. “ Sir, (said Johnson,) lam 
a great friend to p ubli-c]L.„ani ixaeme ; for they k e ep, pe ople 
from vip e. You now (addressing himself to me,) would have 
been with a wench, had you not been here. — O 1 I forgot you 
were married.” 

Sir Adam suggested, ^^Juxury^corru^ts a people,., 

Johnson. “Sir, that is all 
visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under one 
form of Government rather than another. It is of no moment 
to the happiness of an indmdual. Sir, the danger of the abuse 
of power is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is 
prevented from passing his life as he pleases ? ” Sir Adam. 
“ But, Sir, in the British constitution it is surely of importance 
to keep up a spirit in the people, so as to preserve a balance 
against the crown/’ Johnson. “ Sir, I perceive you are a vile 
'Whig. — Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
crown ? The crown has not power enough. W hen I savlhat 
a ll , ■■governm ents, are alike, I. ^consider. jthat in .no ^pyern^nt 
power can be abused ' loiig. Mankind will not bear it. " If a 
sovereigh^oppresses his people to a great degree, they will rise 
and cut oif his head. There is a remedy in human nature 
against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every form of 
government. Had not the people of France thought them- 
selves honoured in sharing in the brilliant actions of 
Louis XIV. they would not have endured him ; and we may 
say the same of the King of Prussia's people.” Sir Adam 
introduced the.jaiici ent,. Greek s _ and_ R onja ns. Johnson. “Sir, 
the mass of both of them were barBafians. The mass of every 
people must be barbarous"'w l^ne.,.th ei‘e^is no .printing, a nd 
CQnsej 3 .uentl y ^owledge is not generally diffu sed . Knowledge 
is diffused amdng^tfuf'^opre" by The news-papers.” Sir Adam 
mentioned the orators, poets and artists of Greece. Johnson. 
“ Sir, I am talking of the mass of the people. We see even 
what the boasted Athenians 'were. The little effect which 
Demosthenes’s orations had upon them, shews that they were 
barbarians.” 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks ; for he suggested a 
doubt of the propriety of Bishops having seats in the House 
of Lords. Johnson. “How so. Sir? Who is more proper 
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for having the dignity of a peer, than a bishop, provided a 
Bishop be what he ought to be ; and if improper Bishops be 
made, that is not the fault of the Bishops, but of those who 
make them/’ 

On Sunday, April 5, after attending divine service at St. 
Paul’s church, I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of his 
acquaintance, a native of Scotland, he said, “He has a great 
deal of good about him ; but he is also very defective in some 
respects. His inner part is good, but his outer part is mighty 
awkv/ard. You in Scotland do not attain that nice critical skill 
in languages, which we get in our schools in England. I would 
not put a boy to him, whom I intended for a man of learning. 
But for the sons of citizens, who are to learn a little, get good 
morals, and then go to trade, he may do very well.” 

I mentioned a cause in which I had appeared as counsel at the 
bar of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where 
a Probatio?ier^ (as one licensed to preach, but not yet ordained, 
is called,) was opposed in his application to be inducted, 
because it was aliedged that he had been guilty of fornication 
five years before. Johnson. “Why, Sir, if he has repented, it 
is not a sufiicient objection. A man who is good enough to 
go to heaven, is good enough to be a clergyman.” This was a 
humane and liberal sentiment. But the character of a clergy- 
man is more sacred than that of an ordinary Christian. As he 
is to instruct with authority, he should be regarded wuth 
reverence, as one upon whom divine truth has had the effect to 
set him above such transgressions, as men, less exalted by 
spiritual habits and yet upon the whole not to be excluded from 
heaven, have been betrayed into by the predominance of 
passion. That clergymen may be considered as sinners in 
general, as all men are, cannot be denied ; but this reflection 
will not counteract their good precepts so much, as the 
absolute knowledge of their having been guilty of certain 
specific immoral acts. I told him, that by the rules of the 
Church of Scotland, in their “ Book of Discipline,” if a scandal 
as it is called, is not prosecuted for five years, it cannot after- 
wards be proceeded upon, “unless it be heinous nature^ or 
again become flagrant ; ” and that hence a question arose, 
whether fornication was a sin of a heinous nature ; and that I 
had maintained, that it did not deserve that epithet, in as much 
as it was not one of those sins which argue very great depravity 
of heart : in short, was not, in the general acceptation of man- 
kind, a heinous sin. Johnson. “ No, Sir, it is not a heinous 
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sin. jji QiT^ ig tlip t wl: aek...^ar.-gaaf^^ 

4eat h or banishmen t.” ^ Boswell.^ “But, Sir, after I had 
ar^eSTThat^'"'^^ ot a heinous sin, an old clergyman rose 
up, and repeating the text of scripture denouncing judgment 
against whoremongers, asked, whether, considering this, there 
could be any doubt of fornication being a heinous sin.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, observe the word whoremonger. Every 
sin, if persisted in, will become heinous. Whoremonger is a 
dealer in whores, as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But as you 
don^t call a man an ironmonger for buying and selling a pen- 
knife ; so you don't call a man a whoremonger for getting one 
wench with child.’^ ^ 

I spoke of the inequaHty^^^hje-Jisa^^ 
£ngl^d,"^nd^‘!g‘TsH5Iy- -p*^vi&ions--of-*-some^^ 

JomJsoN. '^Vhy yes, Sir ; but it cannot be helped, “^ou 
must consider, that the revenues of the clergy are not at the 
disposal of the state, like the pay of the army. Diff^entjnen 
founded. difterentch^^^^ and spme^arejDetter end^ 

sorne worse. The state cannot interfere and make an equal 
^ision'of what has been particularly appropriated. Now when 
a clergyman has but a small living, or even two small livings, he 
can afford very little to the Curate.” 

Unsaid, he went more frequently to church wh en the re 
were prayers onlyT^than^when there' was also ' a'^sefinoh, "as ltke 

thq ,pne.tiiaHLl^^Qll^ 
it jmnc£‘e^^ for them to hear a sermon, than to fix 

their minds on pxaver. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald's, where was a of 

the Scots Royal, w ho talked with a yiva cjly^j^enc¥^««^ 
precisj pBujQ uncommo^^^^^SgIiSiH5Ipa>rticyJjT, attention. 

Thomas Erskine, yoiiiTg^ 
brother to the Earl of Buchan, who has since risen into such 
brilliant reputation at the bar in Westminster-hall. 

Fielding bei^ mentioned . T ohnson ex cl ai med, “ h^ was a 

expressing my astonishmenFkt so 
strange an assertion, he said, “What I mean by his being a 
blockhead is, that he was a barren rascal .” Boswell. “Will 
you not allow, Sir, yerym^ picture s of human 

life ? Johnson, “ Why, Sir, it is Richardson 

used to say, that had he not known who Fielding was, he should 

^ 1 It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson meant to give any countenance to 
licentiousness, though in the character of an Advocate he made a just and subtle 
distinction between occasional and habitual transgression. 
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have believed he was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge 
of the heart in one letter of Richardson’s, than in all ‘ Tom 
Jones.’ ^ I, indeed, never read ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ ” Erskine, 
Surely, Sir, Richardson is very tedious.” Johnson. “ Why, 
Sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would be so much fretted that you would hang 
yourself. But you must read him for the sentiment, and con- 
sider the story as only giving occasion to the sentiment.” — I 
have already given my opinion of Fielding ; but I , cann ot 
r^r4nJrgLnj^„xepeating--here«^.^^ Johnson’s excessive 

una ccou ntable, d epreci ation oTone of 

Efngland has produced ‘ ‘ Tom Jon^ ’J has stood the test of 
jiuch suc^Sj^laf 

gr^flneffti*^tlf for jK3lory,.lbe^sentim,enj^^^^^ manners, 

alT ^Iso ^^yarielies^f .diction, so.as to leave no dSi^L^lts 
having an an2mate.d truth .of execuiion-througkout. 

A"bbd£ of travels, lately published under the title of Coriat 
Junior^ and written by Mr. Paterson,^ was mentioned. John- 
son said, this book was in imitation of Sterne,® and not of 
Coriat, whose name Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one. 
‘^Tom Coriat, (said he,) was a humourist about the court of 
James the First. He had a mixture of learning, of wit, and of 
buffoonery. He first travelled through Europe, and published 
his travels. He afterwards travelled on foot through Asia, and 
had made many remarks j but he died at Mandoa and his 
remarks were lost.” 


We talked of gamin g ^. an_d ani madyer ted on it with sev erity . 
T ohnS-O N. gentlemen, let us not aggra'^te ^tE? matter. 

|f ^s_not mg nery to^pla y with a man who is ignorant of the 
jrame , whiIe .„.vo u are 

he thinks he can play better than you, as you tEndc you 
can play better than he ; and the superiour skill carries it.” 
Erskine.. “ HeJlsjaJQii d. but you are not a rog ue.’” JoHNSQii. 
“That’s much about the consiSered, 

that a maiiAaLhp-jQnly^^,^^^ .wbat every one of the so ciety to 
which he bel ongs wo uld do, is..jmt^_ dishonest I n tBS 

r epuHicITor^^^^ i t was. agree d,^JLhijL^^ dis- 


1 [Johnson's severity against Fielding did not arise from any viciousness in his styl^^Ewt 

from^ his lyyse,_-liCe. and t h^ , pyofliggoy of a lmQSt^ 4.4:|i^male_characters. Who would 

vSurKto readone bis novelsalovwpto modest ^ woment^^'THrs'TThvels are mai* 
amusements, and very amusing they certainly are. — Fielding's conversation was coarse, 
and so tinctured with the rank weeds of the Garden^ that it woul<^ gnigh-L, only 

Buhn ev. ] 

^ IVIr. ^mueJ Pater.son, eminent for his knowledge of books. 

8 Mr, Paterson, in a pamphlet, produced some evidence to shew that his work was. 
written before Sterne’s ‘^Sentimental Journey ” appeared. 
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ho nourabl^^^if ^not, <iisg_a¥£: xed^ I do not commend a society 
wESe*3^re is an agreement that what would not otherwise be 
fair, shall be fair; but I maintain^,,l hal: an, ind jyidual of ^ any 
society, who^_|SSu^^i^&‘^whfat-4s'»^ is not 'a "dis hone st 

Boswell. “ So then, Sir, you do not think ill of a man 
who wins perhaps forty thousand pounds in a winter?” 
Johnson. Si r^ I do not ^am^ster_a dishpnest^jnan ; 

buTTc all him an^ unsocia l mari,,aiLUj>profit:able man . Gaming 
is“”XTnode of transferring property without producing any 
intermediate good. Trade gives employment to numbers, and 
so produces intermediate good.” 

Mr. Erskine told us, that when he was in the island of 
Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached two sermons 
to the regiment. He seemed to object to the passage in 
scripture, where we are told that the angel of the Lord smote 
in one night forty thousand Assyrians.^ Sir, (said Johnson,) 
you should recollect that there was a supernatural interposition ; 
they were destroyed by pestilence. You are not to suppose 
that the angel of the Lord went about and stabbed each of 
them with a dagger, or knocked them on the head, man by 
man.” 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took place, whether 
the present Earl of Buchan, wLen Lord Cardross, did right to 
refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy to Spain, when Sir 
James Gray, a man of inferiour rank, went Ambassadour, Dr, 
Johnson said, that perhaps in^j:u nt.„of interest hejchd-^w^ 
but, in pQin±IoiLii igmt^^J3^^ Sir Alexander insisted 

that he was wrong ; and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an 
advantageous thing for him, ‘‘Why, Sir, (said Johnson), Mr. 
Pitt might think it an advantageous thing for him to make him 
a vintner, and get him all the Portugal trade : but he would 
have demeaned himself strangely had he accepted of such a 
situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferiour was 
Ambassadour, he would have been a traitor to his rank and 
family.” 

J talked of, the little _at tachment which subsisted between 

SO where every ina n^can^ hmiaelf, 

tlre^is jpt SQgu^r dccasiQnforTi aaLa»tt achmen t. No man is 
tKoiight ffie^wbiie“"6T'*H^ejr^^ brother was hanged. In 
uncommercial countries, many of the branches of a family must 

1 [One hundred and eighty-five thousand. See Isaiah xxxvii. 36, and 2 Kings xix. 35, 
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depend on the stock ; so, in order to make the head of the 
family take care of them, they are represented as connected 
with his reputation, that, self-love being interested, he may 
exert himself to promote their interest. You have first large 
circles, or clans ; as commerce increases, the connection is 
confined to families ; by degrees, that too goes olF, as having 
become unnecessary, and there being few opportunities of 
intercourse. One brother is a merchant in the city, and 
another is an officer in the guards ; how little intercourse can 
these two have 1 ” 

I argued warmly for t he old / eu dal sy stem . Sir Alexander 
oppose3*itpalild^anfed^The^^ea^ of seeing all men free 
and independent, John^n. ** I agree with Mr. Boswell, 
that there must-be a, higti satisfac tion in 

n m^er of men_unha ppy for ffie_jsatisfactloU-.Q/ one. ** — I 
maintained that numbers, namely, the vassals or followers, 
were not unhappy ; for that there was a reciprocal satisfaction 
between the Lord and them ; he being kind in his authoxily 
over them j they being .respecJ&ilatfflKtHfur to hM 
”''On"Thiirsday, April 9, I called on him to beg he would go 
and dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not to 
dine at all this day, I know not for what reason ; and I was 
so unwilling to be deprived of his company, that I was content 
to submit to suffer a want, which was at first somewhat painful, 
but he soon made me forget it ; and a man is always pleased 
with himself, when he finds his intellectual inclinations pre- 
dominate. 

H e_Qb,s^erye4^ . , t hat, on the nature of 

praye r, yyag very-UB-profifea^e. 

^TTalking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, who was an 
honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen a 
ghost ; old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John’s Gate. 
He said, Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be 
in great horrour whenever it was mentioned. Boswell. 
'‘Pray, Sir, what did he say was the appearance?” Johnsoxt. 

Why, Sir, something of a shadowy being.*’ 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly 
meant, Johnson. “ Why, Sir, they properly mean those who 
make use of the aid of evil spirits.” Boswell. '' There is no 
doubt, Sir, a general report and belief of their having existed.*’ 
Johnson. “ You have not only the general report and belief, 
but you have many voluntary solemn confessions.” He did 
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not affirm anything positively upon a subject which it is the 
fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter of absurd credulity. 
He only seemed willing, as a candid enquirer after truth, how- 
ever strange and inexplicable, to shew that he understood what 
might be urged for it.^ 

On Friday, April lo, I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe’s, where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson said they 
were as ancient as the siege of Thebes, which he proved by a 
passage in one of the tragedies of Euripides.^ 

I started the question, i^ffiether dueling was CQnsist.e nt_.witb 
moral duty. The brave ol^lieneral Bre3"~ at and said, 
air, Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his 
honour.” Goldsmith, (turning to me,) ask you first, Sir, 
what would you do if you were affronted ? ” I answered, I 
should think it necessary to fight. “Why then, (replied 
Goldsmith,) that solves the question.” Tohnson. “No, Sir, 
it does not solve the question. It does not tolimv, that what a 
man would do is therefore right.” I said, I wished to have it 
settled, whether duelling was contrary to the laws of Christianity. 
Johnson immediately entered on the subject, and treated it in 
a masterly manner ; and so far as I have been able to recollect, 
his thoughts were these : “ Sir, as men become in a high degree 
refined, various causes of offence arise ; which are considered 
to be of such importance, that life must be staked to atone for 
them, though in reality they are not so. A body that has 
received a very fine polish may be easily hurt. Before men 
arrive at this artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour — 
he lies, his neighbour tells him — he lies ; if one gives his 
neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a blow : but in a 
state of highly polished society, an affront is held to be a 
serious injury. It must, therefore, be resented, or rather a 
duel must be fought upon it ; as men have agreed to banish 
fironi their society one who puts up with an affront without 
fighting a duel Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in 
self-defence. He, them wl^.fi£± iLts..a^dueL does not^^ht fr(;^m 
p ^slQ^ ag ainsLSZa nSrgQp istrbut^^^ of sel^3elence ; to avert 
ffie sti gma of the world, an^^Jo^preventT^^ 

1 See curious question treated by him with most acute ability, ** Journal of a Tour 

to the Hebrides," 3rd edit. p. 33 (Aug. t6>. 

2 [The passage to which Johnson alluded, is to be found (as I conjecture] in the 

PHwENXSS.^, 1. 1120. , , 

Kat rrp&Ta /uev rrpocr^ye, k. t. 

'O rvj^ Kvi^ayov netp^et'OTratoj cfcyovos, 

EIII 2 HM* ecay OIKEION ly fj.ecr<^ cr<x«et. — ^J. Boswell. J 
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dr iven out of s ociety . I could wish there was not that super- 
fiuity of refi nement ; but wliiH^ucS* hotiohsT>reval^ eTO" 

a man may 1S?i?fuIly figfirTaSSl?™'^ ‘ 

“Xmrbe remanb'ere!3,*tHat this justification is applicable 
only to the person who receives an aifront. All mankind must 
condemn the aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, I 
think only fifteen, serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he 
was sitting in a company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. 
The Prince took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some 
of it fly in Oglethorpe^s face. Here was a nice dilemma. To 
have challenged him instantly, might have fixed a quarrelsome 
character upon the young soldier : to have taken no notice of 
it, might have been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe,, 
therefore, keeping his eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the 
time, as if he took what his Highness had done in jest, said 

Mon Prince ^ — ’’ (I forget the French words he used, the 
purport however was,) “ That’s a good joke : but we do it 
much better in England ; ” and threw a whole glass of wine in 
the Prince’s face. An old General who sat by, said, “ II a Men 
fait, man Prince, vous Vavez commenck: ” and thus all ended in 
good humour. 

Dr- Johnson said, ‘‘ Pray, General, give us an account of the 
siege of Belgrade.” Upon which the General^^ pouring a little 
wine upon the table, described every thing with a wet finger : 
** Here we were, here were the Turks,” &c. &c. Johnson 
listened with the closest attention. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree in a 
capital point can live in friendship together. Johnson said 
they might. Goldsmith said they could not, as they had not 
the idem velle atque idem nolle — the same likings and the same 
aversions. Johnson. “Why, Sir, you must shun the subject 
as to which yoT^sagree. For instance, I can live very wel l 
with Burke : I love his knowledge._his, genius, his diffusio n. 
anS^affluence oT'c oi^eiiSi^ ; '^t I would not talk to him 

Goldsmith. “ But, Sir, when 
people live together who have something as to which they 
disagree, and which they want to shun, they will be in the 
situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard: ‘You may 
look into all the chambers but one.’ But we should have the 
greatest inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of that 
subject” Johnson, (with a loud voice) “ Sir, I am not saying 
that you could live in friendship with a man from whom you 
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differ as to some point : I am only saying that I could do it 
You put me in mind of Sappho in Ovid.’^ ^ 

Oaklcirm’th tnld tW he was HOW busy^in wril:ip&,a 
; and/ffiSS^e^Tn^ht^aW M leisure for it, he 
had taken lodgings, at a farmer’s house, near to the six, mile- 
stone, on the Edge ware-road, and had carried down his books 
in two returned postchaises. He said, he believed the farmer’s 
family thought him an odd character, similar to that in which 
the Spectator appeared to his landlady and her children : he 
was The Gentle?nan. Mr. Mickle, the translator of “The 
Lusiad,” and I, went to visit him at this place a few days 
afterwards. He was not at home ; but having^ a curiosity to 
see his apartment, we went in, and found curious scraps of 
descriptions of animals, scrawled upon the wall with a black 
lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson repeated 
what he had told me of a friend of his, an honest man, and a 
man of sense, having asserted to him, that he had seen an 
apparition. Goldsmith told us, he was assured by his brother, 
the Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that he also had seen^ one. 
General Oglethorpe told us, that Prendergast, an officer in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s army, had mentioned to many of his 
friends, that he should die on a particular day ; that upon that 
day a battle took place with the French ; that after it was over, 
and Prendergast was still alive, his brother officers, while they 
were yet in the field, jestingly asked him, where was his 

1 [Mr. Boswell’s note here being rather short, as taken at the time, (with a view 
perhaps to future revision,) Johnson’s remark is obscure, and requires to be a little 
opened. Wbat he said, probably was, “You seem to think that two friends, to live well/ 
together, must be in a perfect harmony with each other ; that each should be to the other,/ 
w^t Sappho boasts she was to her lover, and«J33ai£a raQjyjagye e..i^^ bu^ 

this is by no means nece^ary,”^ &c. The words of SappEo alluded to, are oTmnqut. 
jfarie ^htcebam.'* Ovid. Epist, Sapp, ad Phaonem, 1- 51. — M.] 

[1 should rather conjecture that the passage which Johnson had in view was the 
following, i. 45 : 

“ S3, nisi quse facie potent te digna videri 

Nulla futura tua est ; nulla futura tua est.” 



The lines which I have quoted ^e thus expanded in Pope’s Paraphrase, which, to 
Bzy the truth, I suspect was at this moment more in Johnson’s recollection than the 
jsnginal : 

“ If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign 
But such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, alas, by none, thou canst be mov*d, 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be lov’d.” 


J. Bosvitell. 
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prophecy now. Prendergast gravely answered, “I shall die, 
notwithstanding what you see." Soon afterwards, there came 
a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a cessation 
of arms had not reached, and he was killed upon the^spot. 
Colonel Cecil, who took possession*ofThit"bdec~ts,1fbund in ms 
pocket-book the following solemn entry : 

[Here the date.] “ Dreamt — or ^ Sir John Friend 

meets me : " (here the very day on which he was killed was 
mentioned.) Prendergast had been connected with Sir John 
Friend, who was executed for high treason. General Oglethorpe 
said, he was with Colonel Cecil, when Pope came and enquired 
into the truth of this story, which made a great noise at the 
time, and was then confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April ii, he appointed me to come to him in 
the evening, when he should be at leisure to give me some 
assistance for d efenc e . of Hastie, tl;^_,jchoplmaster pj 
Campbelltowp, for wKm I was to appear in the House of 
I7(S3 ^s." '“‘When I came, I found him unwilling to exert himself. 
I pressed him to write down his thoughts upon the subject. He 
said, There’s no occasion for my writing. I’ll talk to you.” 
He was, however, at last prevailed on to dictate to me, while I 
wrote as follows : 

*‘The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel 
correction. C orrect ion^ i n itself^ is no tc ruel ; c hiLdren.u„br?i-n g 
not reasonably can b^egovernS^ To i mpress 

tfij neSri s . therefore, gne. pf the^first, duties of_tliose,i^p' 
the care pf ghildrgij. ^ It is^ the dktvp£^i3areajLt-. and has n^ Sr 
be eytho ught inconsistent with par ent al .tendergjS^. It is the 
duty of a master, who h in his highest exaltation when^heTs 
^^co^arenhs. as g cp d tliia ga^Jie com e eviTTlirexces s, cot- 

fecfibn^'byTeing immod erat e, may become cfueir '^But when 
is correction “immoderate ? ""When it is more frequent or more 
severe than is required admonendum etdocendum^ for reformation 
and instruction. No severity is cm^ which obstin acy makes 
necessary ; for the greatest cruelty would" be. to desist, _ .jaL 33 d 
l eav e the sc^JaFT oo careless for instructi on^an,d too much 
bar35ie 3^6 F reproof ,, Locke, in his treatise T>fTSHucation, 
mentions a mother, with applause, who whipped an infant eight 
times before she had subdued it ; for had she stopped at the 
seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, would have 

1 Here was a blank, which majr be filled up thus was told by an apparition ; ** — 
the writer being probably uncertain whether he was asleep or awake, when his mind was 
impressed with the solemn presentiment with which the fact afterwards happened so 
wonderfiilly to correspond. 
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been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in young minds, are 
very different : as different must be the degrees of persevering 
severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected till he is 
subdued. The discipline of a school is milita^. There must 

wH~pu!ffebes, Tiot oniyconsults th:e fdtiire" happiness of h im who 
subjec±~trf“‘~cor^ '*he propa gate s 

pl^diehlfe "thtouglffhre whofe-'schoolT^d esfaShsbes^cegula^^ 
b j exeri yplafy'fusttce.^r T he vtctOxl ous oBstTnacy of a sin gle boj 
iTOuI3 "inake his future endeavours of reformation or instruction 
t otall^ne ffecf ug. "::ObgtinacT, ‘i:here1bfe,"^must never be vic- 
torious. Yet, it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a 
sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at all common punish- 
ment, and bids defiance to all common degrees of pain. 
Correcti on | piist...b ^jpraportioaate^to occasions. T he^e xible 
^rbemfoi^d by^gentl^disciplias, and the refractory jnust 
C^su^Kecfl^h^hCT^methpds. The de gmes....Qf scho lasticE , 
as"br milTtafy ^piinislmient, no stated rules caa.ascQrtijn. 
l^^n^enforcpd till it overpowers temptatigai tjU st ubbom - 
SssTec Qmes"Mexible, “a^b^rversen^s^j^ulaj^ ^ Custom and 
reason havb, indeed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties. 
The schoolmaster inflicts no capital punishments ; nor enforces 
his edicts by either death or mutilation. The civil law has 
wisely determined, that a master who strikes at a scholar’s eye 
shall be considered as criminal. P^nishmepfs,-. bQ^^^^^ 

severe, that produce no lasting evil, may oe just and xeaspnable^ 
they;: may he neces sary . Such have been the punish- 
ments used by the respondent. No scholar has gone from 
him either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular, and he punished 
them : they were obstinate, and he enforced his punishment. 
But however provoked, he never exceeded the limits of moder- 
ation, for he i nflicted, n.othin g_]^yond»43i^ pa jji : and how 
much of that was required, no ma.n is so little able to determine 
as those who hav^ determined against him : — the parents of the 
offenders. — It has been said, that he used unprecedented and 
improper instruments of correction. Of this accusation the 
meaning is not very easy to be found. No instrument of cor- 
rection is more proper than another, but as it is better adapted 
to produce present pain without lasting mischief. Whatever 
were his instruments, no lasting mischief has ensued ; and 
therefore, however unusual, in hands so cautious they were 
proper.— It has been objected, that 
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chargejof ^^ruelty,.by producing no eyidence to confute it Let 
it 6e considered, that his scholars are either dispersed at large in 
the world, or continue to inhabit the place in which they were 
bred. Those who are dispersed cannot be foun^; those 
remain are the sons of his prosecutors, and ar<^npt_ likely to 
support a man to whom their fathers are enemies. If it be 
supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves the justness 
of the charge, it must be considered how often experience 
shews us, that men who are angry on one ground will accuse 
on another ; with how little kindness, in a town of low trade^ 
a man who lives by learning is regarded ; and how implicitly, 
where the inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened 
to and followed. ^ In a place like Campbelltown, it is easy foF 
one of the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is easy 
for that party to heat themselves with imaginary grievances. 
It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer than themselves ^ 
and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persisting m 
oppression. The argument which attempts to prove the im- 
propriety of restoring him to the school, by alledging that he 
has lost the confidence of the people, is not the subject of 
juridical consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he must suffer, not 
ior their judgment, but for his own actions. It may be con- 
venient for them to have another master ; but it is a convenience 
of their own making. It would be likewise convenient for him 
to find another school ; but this convenience he cannot obtain. 
— The question is not what is now convenient, but what is 
generally right. If the people of Campbelltown be distressed 
by the restoration of the respondent, they are distressed only 
by their own fault ; by turbulent passions and unreasonable 
desires; by tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice 3 ^ 
which virtue has surmounted.” 

This, Sir, (said he), you are to turn in your mind, and 
make the best use of it you can in your speech.” 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, Sir, he is so much afraid 
of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you should 
forget that he is in the company.” Boswell. ‘‘Yes, he stands 
forward.” Johnson. “True, Sir; but if a man is to stand 
forward, he should wish to do it not in an aukward posture, 
not in rags, not so as that he shall only be exposed to ridicule. 
Boswell. “ For my part, I like very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith talk away carelessly.” Johnson. “Why yes, Sir ; 
but he should not like to hear himself.” 

On Tuesday April 14, the decree of the Court of Session im 
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the Schoolmaster’s cause was reversed in the House of Lords, 
after a very eloquent speech by Lord Mansfield, who shewed 
himself an adept in school discipline, but I thought was too 
rigorous towards my client. On the evening of the next day I 
supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown and Anchor tavpn, in 
the Strand, in company with Mr. Langton and his brother-in-law. 
Lord Binning. I repeated a sentence of Lord Mansfield’s speech, 
of which, by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor on the other 
side, who obligingly allowed me to compare his note with my 

own, I have a full copy : “ My Lfixds, severity is not the wa y 

to^overn either boys or^en.” ‘‘ Nay (said jQhnsoi^)i tls^ e 
way to govern tl^rm ^ \ know not whether it. be the way«,to 

"nSIked of the recent_expulsiqn of six studeofs fro m jhe 
Uniyersity_.Qf. Oxford, wjio were..»iiiethodists, .and would aiot 
desist from, .pu-biickly "praying and exhorting. Johnson. 

that expulsion was extremely just and .prc^r. What 
have they to do at” an University, who are not willing to be 
taught, but will presume to teach? Where is religion to be 
learnt, but at an University? Sir, they were examined, and 
found to be mighty ignorant fellows.” Boswell. “But, was 
it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told they were good 
beings?” Johnson. “ I believe they might be good beings; 
but they were not fit to be in the University of Oxford. 
(aQw..iR-a. „-Ee.ry good animal in the field ; but we turn her ouFm 
a garde n.” Lord Elibank used to repeaf tSIFaT an^IIustraTTSn 
uncommonly happy. 

“Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise his 
wit, though I should myself be the object of it, I resolutely 
ventured to undertake the defence of convivial indulgence in 
wine, though he was not to-night in the most genial humour. 
After urging the common plausible topicks, Jast had 

rec ourse tQ the jnaxim, m vino veritc^ a Dnan wfio is we| 1 

warmed with wine wiir'^peak “Why, Sir, 

that may^be ah ai^ument for drinking, if you suppose men in 
general to be liars. But, Sir, I would not keep company with 
a fellow, who lyes as long as he is sober, and whom you must 
make drunk before you can get a word of truth out of him.” ^ 

Mn Lan gton told us, he was about to establish a school uppn 
hi s estate, it "had been suggested tbhim, that it might have 

1 Mrs. Piozzi, in her ** Anecdotes,” p. 261, has ^iven an erroneous account of this 
incident, as of many others. She pretends to relate it from recollection, as if she herself 
had been present : when the fact is that it was communicated to her by me. She has 
represented it as a personality, and the true point has escaped her. 
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a. tendency to make the people less industrioi^s. Johnson. 
“ No, Sir. While learning to read and write is a distinction^ 
the few who have that distinction may be the less inclined to 
work ; but when every body learns to read and write, it is no 
longer a distinction. A man who has a laced waistcoat is too 
fine a man to work ; but if every body had laced waistcoats, we 
should have people working in laced waistcoats. There are no 
people whatever more industrious, none who work more, than 
our manufacturers ; yet they have all learned to read and write. 
Sir, vou..musij io J^neglec doing a thing: immediately good, from 
fear of remptg^vil ; — from fear of its being abused. A man 
who has candles may sit up toolate, -which he woitW not do if 
he had not candles ; but nobody will deny that the art of 
making candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the 
time that the sun gives us light, is a valuable art, and ought to 
be preserved,” Boswell. But, Sir, would it not be better to 
follow Nature ; and go to bed and rise just as nature gives us 
light or withholds it?” Johnson. “No, Sir; for then we 
should have no kind of equality in the partition of our time 
between sleeping and waking. It would be very different in 
dilferent seasons and in different places. In some of the 
northern parts of Scotland how little light is there in the 
depth of winter I ” 

We talked of Tacitus, a nd^ I. hazard ed an opinion, that with 
all his merTt for penetration, shrewdness of judgement, ahd't®^- 
ne^bT exp'ression, he was too compact, too much broken Into 
lii ntSj as it were, and therefore too difficult’ to , be understood. 
To my great satisfaction Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opi m pQ. 
“Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather to have made notes for am 
historical work, than to have written a history.”^ 

At this time it appears from his “ Prayers and Meditations,” 
that he had been more than commonly diligent in religious 
duties, particularly in reading the holy scriptures. It was 
Pasg ion^, W eek. that so lem n season which the Christian world 
fo§&«appmpriate<L ta dhe QQmmePabmJipn ^0^^^ the “ mysteries"*bf 
r§deinptipn, and during whi^, wh ate ver embers of religion 
in our breasts, will be kindled into pious warr^h. 

""TE paid him short visits both oh Friday and Saturday, and 
seeing his large folio Greek Testament before him, beheld him 
with a reverential awe, and would not intrude upon bis time. 

1 It is remarkable that Lord Monboddo, whom, on account of his resembling Dr. 
J ohnson in some particulars, F oote called an Elzevir edition of him, has, by coincidence, 
made the very same remark. Ori^^n and Progress oj" Language^ vol. iii. ad ediS:. 
p. 219. 
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While he was thus employed to such good purpose, and while 
his friends in their intercourse with him constantly found a 
*5rigorous intellect and a lively imagination, it is melancholy to 
cead in his private register, My mind is unsettled and my 
memory confused. I have of late turned my thoughts with a 
’very useless earnestness upon past incidents. I have yet got 
no command over my thoughts ; an unpleasing incident is 
almost certain to hinder my rest."' ^ W hat p hilosophick 
heroism was it in him to appear with such manly "foftit^e 

inwardly so distressed!^ We may 
surely believe that the mysterious principle orTBeing “made 
perfect through sufFeriijg,^^ " wa^” th be strongly exempiifie^d^m 

^Tlln Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General Paoli and I 
paid him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion that 
blind persons can distinguish colourTby Johnson 
sai3r£h9^t*P?of'Sssor Sanderson mentions his having attempted 
to do it, but that he found he was aiming at an impossi- 
bility ; that to be sure a difference in the surface makes the 
difference of colours ; but that difference is so fine, that it is 
not sensible to the touch. The General mentioned jugglers 
and fraudulent gamesters, who could know cards by the touch. 
Dr. Johnson said, “the cards used by such persons must be 
less polished than ours commonly are."' 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there was no 
beauty in a simple sound, but only in an harmonious com- 
position of sounds. I presumed to differ from this opinion, 
and mentioned the soft and sweet sound of a fine woman’s 
voice. Johnson. “No, Sir, if a serpent or a toad uttered it, 
you would think it ugly,” Boswell. “ So you would think, 
Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered by one of those 
animals.” Johnson. “No, Sir, it would be admired. We 
have seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads” 
(laughing). 

Tafei £g --On the subject of taste in the arts, he. , sai d, that 
difference trutE differehcelaC^ill Boswell. 

^n^CSirT is’ there not a quality called taste, which consists 
inerely in perception or in liking ; for instance, we find people 
differ much as to what is the best style of English composition. 
Some think Swift’s the best ; others prefer a fuller and grander 
way of writing.” Johnson. “Sir, you must first define .what 
you mean by style, before you can judge who has a good taste 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. xxx. 
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in styles and who has a bad. The two classes of persons whom 
you have mentioned, don’t differ as to good and bad. They 
both agree that Swift has a good neat style ; but one loves a 
neat style, another loves a style of more splendour. In like 
manner, one loves a plain coat, another loves a laced coat ; 
but neither will deny that each is good in its kind.’’ 

While I rernained in London this spring, I was with him at 
several other times, both by himself and in company. I dined 
with him ^ one day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, wdth Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart 
of Oxford. Without specifying each particular day, I have 
preserved the following memorable things. 

^ preface to Shakspeare against 

we cannot but apply the following passage : 
‘‘ I collated such copies as I could procure, and wished for 
more, but have not found the collectors of these rarities very 
communicative.” I tgld _ hjm, that Garrick had complained^tp 
me pf it, and had vindicated Himself by assuring me, tfiat 
Johnson was made welcome to the full use of his collection^ 
and that he left the key of it with a servant, with order^ to 
have a fire and every convenience for him. I found Johnson’s 
notion was, that Garrick wanted to be'^courted for them, and 
that, on the contrary, Garrick should have courted him, and 
sent him the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, con- 
sidering the slovenly and careless manner in which books 
tre*a^d by Jphnsqnj^ it could not be expected that scarce and 
valuable editions should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to some of the ^ ii^ial arguments for 
drinking added this: “You know, Sir, drinking drives away 
care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would 
not you allow a man to drink for that reason?” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir, if he sat next 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne’s works, and 
asked him what he thought of that writer. He answered, “ A 
conceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, the boys would 
throw stones at him.” He, however, did not alter my opinion 
of a favourite authour, to whom I was first directed by his being 
quoted in “ The Spectator,” and in whom I have found much 
shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed in a style somewhat 
quaint, whicli, however, I do not dislike. His book has an air 
of originality. We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman 
talking to us. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain that a 
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country gentleman might contrive to pass his life very agree- 
ably, Sir, (said he,) you cannot give me an instance of any 
man who is permitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to 
have tedious hours.” This observation, however, is equally 
applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are of no 
profession. 

He said, there is no permanent national character : it varies 
according to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India ; 
now the Turks sweep Greece.” 

A learned gentleman, who in the course of conversation 
wished to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel upon 
the circuit at Shrew'shury were much bitten by fleas, took, I 
suppose, seven or eight minutes in relating it circumstantially. 
He in a plenitude of phrase told us, that large bales of woollen 
cloth were lodged in the town-hall ; — that by reason of this, 
fleas nestled there in prodigious numbers ; that the lodgings of 
the counsel were near the town-hall : — and that those little 
animals moved from place to place with wonderful agility. 
Johnson sat in great impatience till the gentleman had finished 
his tedious narrative, and then burst out (playfully however,) 

It is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion; for a flea has 
taken you such a time, that a lion must have served you a 
twelvemonth.” ^ 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any cr edit f rora Lor d 
vlarisfieU r SThe^^^s e? uc1Ted~m j^tuch (sa id h e,) 

n ay be made of ..a.^Sco.tc hinan,, ,if he be ca ught young .” 

" Talking of a modern historian SSTaTmodern moralist, he said, 

^ There is more thought in the moralist than in the historian. 
There is but a shallow stream of thought in history.” Boswell. 

** But surely, Sir, an historian has reflection.” Johnson. “Why 
yes, Sir ; and so has a cat when she catches a mouse for her 
kitten. But she cannot write like ^ neither can 

He said, “ I am very unwilling to read the manuscripts of 
authours, and give them my opinion. If the authours who apply 
to me have money, I bid them boldly print without a name ; if 
they have written in order to get money, I tell them to go to 
the booksellers and make the best bargain they can.” 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, if a bookseller should bring you a manu- 
script to look at? ” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I would desire the 
bookseller to take it away.” 

1 Mrs. Piozzi,' to whom I told this anecdote, has related it, as if the gentleman had 
■given “ the natural histoTy of J;he mouse." Anecdotes, p. 191. 
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I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in Spain^ 
and was imwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. Sir, he is 
attached to some woman.” Boswell. ‘‘ I rather believe, Sir, 
it is the fine climate 'which keeps him there.” Johnson. 

Nay, Sir, how can you talk so? What is climate to happiness ? 
place me in the heart of Asia should I not be exiled ? 'V^Hhat 
proportion does climate bear to the complex system of human 
life ? You may advise me to live at Bologna to eat sausages. 
The sausages^ there are the best in the world ; they lose much 
by being carried.” 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempster and I had agreed to dine 
by ourselves at the British Coffee-house. Johnson, on whom I 
happened to call in the morning, said, he would join us, which 
he did, and we spent a very agreeable day, though I recollect 
but little of what passed. 

p eopl e : Pitt was ^ninisterjgiven by the people, tQ„the„.,Bung5 — 
as.an adjust?"" 

“ The^sfqrtune of Goldsmith in conversation is this: 
goes "onr^hout knowing how’ he is to get genius is 

gr^tj'But his knowledge is small. As they 'say of a generous 
man, it is" a“ pity' He is not rich, we may say of Goldsmith, it is a 
pity he is not knowing. He would not keep his knowledge to 
himself.” 

Before leaving London this year, I consulted him upon a 
question purely of Scotch Jaw* It was held of old, and continued 
for^^Slong period, to be an established principle in that law, 
that whoever intermeddled with the ehects of a person dece^^^, 
without JHe interposition of legal authority to guard agal^t 
e mbe zzlement^ should be subject to pay all the debts of th^ 
<^eaked as having been guilty of what was technically called 
vmous intromis sihp . The Court of Session had gradually re- 
laxed^ £He' strictness of this principle \^e£e the „ interfere nce 
groveci had been inconsiderabl^e. in cas^ 'W'-hich came 
before that Court the preceding winter, I had laboured to 
persuad^C-. the -judge to return to the ancient la'^^ TCwhs'li^ 
o^^,sinqe|:^,i:::>pinion, thatJthey ought to adhere to itj^ but I had 
exhausted all my powers of reasoning in vain. Johnson 
thought as I did j and in order to assist me in my application 
to the Court for a revision and alteration of the judgement, he 
dictated to me the following argument : 

This, we are told, is a law which has its force only from 

1 Wilson against Smith and Armour. 
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the long practice of the Court: and may, therefore, be sus- 
pended or modified as the Court shall think proper* 

Concerning the power of the Court to make or to suspend 
a law, we have no intention to enquire. It is sufficient for our 
purpose that every just law is dictated by re^s^n ; ai^ that the 
practice of every legal Court is regulated by equity. It is^.^e 
quality of reasoii^to be invariable and const^sQt ; and„of eqjiity, 
to give to one rnan what, in the same case, is given to anothqi;. 
THe advantage which humanity derives from law : that 

the law gives every man a rule of action, and prescribes a uio^e 
of conduct which shall entitle him to the support and protection 
of society* That thelaw‘’may be a' rule of actidiT, it is necessary 
tfiat it be known ; it is necessary that it be permanent and 
stable. Tb§,. law is the ^measure of civil rigM : but iL, 
measure be changeaHe, tfie extent of the thing measured 
can_be selflhd. ^ ^ 

“ To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to leave 
the cdmmiimtf'wlflio^ Ia^ It is to withdraw the direction of 
tfiat^piiblick wisdom, by which the deficiences of private 
understanding are to be supplied. It is to suffer the rash and 
ignorant to act at discretion, and then to depend for the legality 
of that action on the sentence of the Judge. He that is thus 
governed, lives not by law, but by opinion : not by a certain 
rule to which he can apply his intention before he acts, but by 
an uncertain and variable opinion, which he can never know 
but after he has committed the act on which that opinion shall 
be passed. He lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which he can never 
know before he has o&nded it. To this case may be justly 
applied that important principle, misera est servifus ubi jus est 
aut incognitum aut vagum. If Intromission be not criminal 
till it exceeds a certain point, and that point be unsettled, and 
consequently different in different minds, the right of Intro- 
mission, and the right of the Creditor arising from it, are all jura 
t^aga, and, by consequence, are jura incognita ; and the result 
can be no other than a misera servitus^ an uncertainty con- 
cerning the event of action, a servile dependence on private 
opinion. 

“ It ma y be urged, and with great jplausibility^Jhat there may 
bi^I^trpmission without fxaui^ which^ Jowever true, "“win j^yjnq 
m^ans Justif^y an occasional and arSitralryTel^®i5n"6T theJa^. 
Tnqen^of law is protection as well as vengeance. Irid pq d, 
^hgeahce" is ^ never used but to" strength^Tpra^ "TJiat 

^:iety only is well governed, where“ life is,, freed from danger, 
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9 where possession is so sheltered ^ 
salutary prohibitions, that violation is prevented more frequen^ 
than punished. Such a prohibition was this, while it operated 
vMh its original force. The creditor of the deceased was not 
only without loss, but without fear. He was not to seek a 
remedy for an injury suffered; for, injury was warded off. 

As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays us 
open to wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of 
healing. To^g^ish Jiraud when it is detected is the proper art 
of ; ‘‘Wrto"''^eyent frauds^ and make piini^^ 

ment unnecessary, ^ is the great employment of legislative 
To permit Intromission, and to punish fraud, i s'^tp 
iSake law no better than a pitfall. To tread upon, the.brink^ 
safe ; ‘ but to come a step fiirtherls destruction. ByJ:^ surely^ it 
is Better to enclose the gulf, and hinder all accejss, .than 
encouraging us* to advance a liUle, to entice us afterwards a 
little further, and let us perceive pur folly only by. our de- 
struction. 

‘‘"As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it 
likewise enlightens the ignorant with extrinsick understanding. 
Law teaches us to know when we commit injury and when we 
suffer it. It fixes certain marks upon actions, by which we are 
admonished to do or to forbear them. Qm sibi bene temperat 
in licitis, says one of the fathers, nunquam cadet in illicita. 
He who never intromits at all, will never intromit with 
fraudulent intentions. 

“ The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has 
been very favourably represented by a great master of jurispru- 
dence,^ whose words have been exhibited with unnecessary 
pomp, and seem to be considered as irresistibly decisive. The 
great moment of his authority makes it necessary to examine 
his position. ‘ Some ages ago, (says he,) before the ferocity of 
the inhabitants of this part of the island was subdued, the 
utmost severity of the civil law was necessary, to restrain indi- 
viduals from plundering each other. Thus, the man, who 
intermeddled irregularly with the moveables of a person 
deceased, was subjected to all the debts of the deceased without 
limitation. This makes a branch of the law of Scotland 
known by the name of vicious intro?mssion ; and so rigidly was 
this regulation applied in our Courts of Law, that the most 
trifling moveable abstracted ma/d fide^ subjected the inter- 
meddler to the foregoing consequences, which proved in many 

1 Lord Karnes, in his ** Historical Law Tracts/' 
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instances a most rigorous punishment. But this,., sever ity was 

necessary, in order to subdue the undisciplined nature 
peppi er^ It IS extre mely remaxEDie, that in pro portion to our 
improvemenF^m manners, this regulation has been grad^py 

sdftened^d"' ap^tfedTbjrowIpvereig^^ a. sparing 



-^1 find myself under a necessity of observing, that this 
learned and judicious writer has not accurately distinguished 
the deficiencies and demands of the different conditions of 
human life, which, from a degree of savageness and 
independence, in which all laws are vain, passes or may 
pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state of reciprocal 
benignity, in which laws shall be no longer necessary. ^ Men 
are first wild and unsocial, living each man to himself, 
taking from the weak, and losing to the strong. In_ their ^ first 
coalitions of society, much of this original savageness is retained. 
Of general happiness, the product of general confidence, there 
is yet no thought. Men continue to prosecute their own ad- 
vantages by the nearest way ; and the utmost severity of the 
civil law is necessary to restrain individuals from plundering 
each other. The restraints then necessary, are restraints from 
plunder, from acts of publick violence, and undisguised op- 
pression. The ferocity of our ancestors, as of all other nations, 
produced not fraud, but rapine. They had not yet learned to 
cheat, and attempted only to rob. As manners grew more 
polished, with the knowledge of good, men attain likewise 
dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and 
violence gives way to cunning. Those who before invaded 
pastures and stormed houses, now begin to enrich themselves 
by unequal contracts and fraudulent intromissions. It is not 
against the violence of ferocity, but the circumventions of deceit, 
that this law was framed; and I am afraid the increase of 
commerce, and the incessant struggle for riches which com- 
merce excites, give us no prospect of an end speedily to be 
expected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to be no 
very conclusive reasoning, which connects those two propo- 
sitions : — * the nation is become less ferocious, and therefore 
the laws against fraud and comn shall be relaxed.^ 

“Whatever reason may have influenced the Judges to a 
relaxation of the law, it was not that the nation was grown 
less fierce ; and, I am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it 
is grown less fraudulent. 

“ Since this law has been represented as rigorously and 
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unreasonably penal, it seems not improper to consider what 
are the conditions and qualities that make the justice or 
propriety of a penal law. 

“To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions 
are necessary, and two proper. It is necessary that the law 
should be adequate to its end j that, if it be observed, it shall 
prevent the evil against which it is directed. It is, secondly, 
necessary that the end of the law be of such importance, as 
to deserve the security of a penal sanction. The other 
conditions of a penal law, which though not absolutely neces- 
sary, are to a very high degree fit, are, that to the moral 
violation of the law there are many temptations, and that of 
the physical observance there is great facility. 

“All these conditions apparently concur to justify the law 
which we are now considering. Its end is the security of 
property ; and property very often of great value. The 
method by which it effects the security is efficacious, because 
it admits in its original rigour, no gradations of injury ; but 
keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a distinct and definite 
limitation. He that intromits, is criminal ; he that intromits 
not, is innocent. Of the two secondary considerations it 
cannot be denied that both are in our favour. The temptation 
to intromit is frequent and strong ; so strong and so frequent, 
as to require the utmost activity of justice, and vigilance of 
caution, to withstand its prevalence; and the method by 
which a man may entitle himself to legal intromission, is so 
open and so facile, that to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent 
intention ; for why should a man omit to do (but for reasons 
which he will not confess,) that which he can do so easily, and 
that which he knows to be required by the law ? If temptation 
were rare, a penal law might be deemed unnecessary. If the 
duty enjoined by the law were of difficult performance, omission, 
though it could not be justified, might be pitied. But in the 
present case, neither equity nor compassion operate against it. 
A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only without a reason- 
able motive, but with all the inducements to obedience that 
can be derived from safety and facility. 

“ I therefore return to my original position, that a law, to 
have its effects, must be permanent and stable. It may be 
said in the language of the schools, Lex non recipit majus et 
minus ^ — we may have a law, or we may have no law, but we 
cannot have half a law. We must either have a rule of action, 
or be permitted to act by discretion and by chance. Deviations 
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from the law must be uniformly punished, or no man can be 
certain when he shall be safe. 

‘‘ That from the rigour of the original institution this Court 
has sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is 
evident that such deviations, as they make law uncertain, make 
life unsafe, I hope, that of departing from it there will be now 
an end ; that the wisdom of our ancestors will be treated with 
due reverence ; and that consistent and steady decisions will 
furnish the people with a rule of action, and leave fraud and 
fraudulent intromissions no future hope of impunity-or escape.” 

With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness of 
penetration, did he thus treat a subject altogether new to him, 
without any other preparation than my having stated to him 
the arguments which had been used on each side of the 
question. His intellectual powers appeared with peculiar 
lustre, when tried against those . of a wTiter of such fame as 
Lord Karnes, and that too in his Lordship’s own department 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and coii- 
ciuSLecf with sorh6'“¥fehtehces of my own, and garnished with 
the usual formularies, iv as a ctually printed and laid before the 
Lord s of Session, but withou t succ^ sT^^' Tyy’^r^ 
X pH..HE iles>,KQwlverV.bne"Qnfiat^nou£a^ 
sa g^cit3 r^e ncugh tp„^^ve^.a more Thaji^qr^ 
jF^iiio n, I told him Dr. Johnson had favourea me^'witl^^ 
‘penT^Tlis Lordship, with wonderful acumen^ pointed out 
^exactly where his composition began, and where it ended. 
But that I may do impartial justice, and conform to the great 
rule of Courts, Suu?n cuique tribuitOy I must add, that their 
Lordships in general, though they were pleased to call this 
‘‘a welhdrawn paper,” preferred the former very inferiour 
petition, which I had written; thus confirming the truth of an 
observation made to me by one of their number, in a merry 
mood : “ My dear Sir, give yourself no trouble in the com- 
position of the papers you present to us ; for, indeed, it is 
casting pearls before swine.” 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this year 
accomplish his long-intended visit to Scotland, 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear Sir, 

The regret has not been little with which I have missed 
a journey so pregnant with pleasing expectations, as that in which 

I could promise myself not only the gratification of curiosity, 
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both rational and fanciful, but the delight of seeing those 
whom I love and esteem. *********. But 
such has been the course of things, that I could not come ; 
and such has been, I am afraid, the state of my body, that it 
would not well have seconded my inclination. My body, I 
think, grows better, and I refer my hopes to another year ; for 
I am very sincere in my design to pay the visit, and take the 
ramble. In the mean time, do not omit any opportunity of 
keeping up a favourable opinion of me in the minds of any of 
my friends. Beattie^s book is, I believe, every day more liked ; 
at least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

“ I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet of 
opinion, that our cause was good, and that the determination 
ought to have been in your favour. Poor Has tie, I think, had 
but his deserts. 

You promised to get me a little Pindar, you may add to 
it a little Anacreon. 

“ T he leisure which I cannot en|ov^ it will be a pleasure to 
itfiar that you employ 

estab nsEr^j;it. Th e_ who le system , of ^ ancient tenures is 

gia^ailv passing, away ; and J -wishL_„tQ..havre..t£e, 
9iLil:.,Dr_ese rved adequate and complete. Fox. sudL JinJnstlt u- 
tion ma%s a very important, patt of the history of.. mankiod* 
iSo^not forget a design so worthy of a scholar who studies the 
law of his country, and of a gentleman who may naturally be 
curious to know the condition of his own ancestors. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ YouPs with great affection, 

’ “ Sam. Johnson.” 

^‘August 31, 1772.” 


MY DEAR 


SIR, 


“ To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 25, 1772. 


* -K- * * 


“I WAS much disappointed that you did not come to 
Scotland last autumn. However, I must own that your letter 
prevents me from complaining ; not only because I am sensible 
that the state of your health was but too good an excuse, but 
because you write in a strain which shews that you have 
agreeable views of the scheme which we have so long pro- 
posed, 

-K* * * * * 
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‘‘ I communicated to Beattie w hat you ga id of his book in 
your last letter to me. He writes to me thus : ‘You judge 
very riehtlv in supposing that Dr. fohnson’s favourable opinion 
of my book must give me great d^gnt.^ Indeed it is 
impossible for me to say how much I am g ratifie d by it ; for 
there is not a manjippn^eArJ:kMiase,.good^iip[^^ 
more ^to^cuMvat^ His talents and his virtues } 

reverence more than any words can express. The extra 
ordinary civilities (the paternal attentions I should rather say, 
and the many instructions I have had the honour to receivt 
from him, will to me be a perpetual source of pleasure in the 
recollection, 

Dum mentor ipse mei, dum spiritus has reget artus,^^ 

“ I had still some thoughts, while the summer lasted, of 
being obliged to go to London on some little business ; other- 
wise I should certainly have troubled him with a letter several 
months ago, and given some vent to my gratitude and admira- 
tion. This I intend to do, as soon as I am left a little at 
leis^me. Mean time, if you have occasion to write to him, I 
beg yow. will offer him my most respectful compliments, and 
assure him of the sincerity of my attachment and the warmth 
of my gratitude.” 

^ * * * ^- * 

“I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

In 1773. hisLjpnIvL publications edition of hi s fnlip 

pictionarg^.wi^h.addili^^ ; nor did heTSo far 

as^is^nown 7 f^^^^ any productions of his fertile pen to any of 
his numerous^ friends or dependants, except the Preface ^ to his 
old amanuernsis Macbean's “ Dictionary of ancient Geography.” 
His S hak^peare, indeed, which had been re ceiverL.,jHn±h inV h 
appFoba^n by the 

\vaTtMSTeaL^pnblishgdJ )>^ a gentle- 

nianliot: only deeply skilled in ancient learning, and of very 
extensive reading in English literature, especially the early 
writers, but at the same time of acute discernment and elegant 
taste. It is almost unnecessary to say, that by his great and 

However, wrote, or partly wrote, an EpitapH on Mrs. Bell, wife of his friend John 
brother the Rev. Dr. Bell, Prebendar^r of Westminster, which is pYmtad in 
his Worl^. It is m Englisn prose, and has so little of his manner, that I did not believe he 
had any hand in it, till I was satisfied of the fact by the authority of Mr. Bell. 
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valuable additions to Dr. Johnson’s work, he justly obtained 
considerable reputation : 

*‘Dzmsum imperiu7n cum Jove Ccssar habetj 


“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE read your kind letter much more than the 
elegant Pindar which it accompanied. I am alwavs__glad to find 
myself not forgotte n j and to be forgotten by you would giv e 
me great uneasines s. My^ northe rn friends have never been un - 
kind to me : dear Sir, te stimonies of affectio n, 

wEicFTliave not ofte n b een able to exciTe ; andTlirB^ 
rates ffie^^imony w^^ desirous of paying to his 

merit, much higher than I should have thought it reasonable to 


expect. 

“ I J^ve .iiea^d.n£^y<^r--^ masquei:ad e ^ What says your synod 
to such innovations ? I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I 
think a masquerade either evil in itself, or very likely to be the 
occasion of evil; yet as the^worjdj^inkadt 
relaxation of nmnn ers. I wo^ld not have been one of the first 
masquers “ m'" a country where no masquerade had ever been 
before.^ 


“A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy 
which I was persuaded to revise ; but having made no prepar- 
ation, I was able to do very little. Some superfluities I have 
expunged, and some faults I have corrected, and here and there 
have scattered a remark ; but the main fabrick of the work 
remains as it was. I have looked very little into it since I 
wrote it, and, I think, I found it full as often better, as worse, 
than I expected. 

“ Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel ; a quarrel, 
I think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, 
which is expected in the spring. No name is yet given it. 
The chief diversion arises from a stratagem by which a lover is 
made to mistake his future father-in-law’s house for an inn. 


This, you see, borders upon farce. The dialogue is quick and 
gay, and the incidents are so prepared as not to seem improbable. 

“ I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, 
because I yet think the arguments on your side unanswerable. 
But you seem, I think, to say that you gained reputation even b v 
ywr defeat ; aiici reputatioii.XQU-mILtlaiJS^ 


1 Given by a lady at Edinburgh. 

There had been masquerades in Scotland ; but not for a very long time. 


VOL. I. 
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Auchinleck’s prefigptiajrQiK. iaia4 and^endeavpur to c on^ li- 
^feTn"TOur mind a firm and regular system of law, insteaS^f 
p^iCKiM ujg ^ccasi^nal fragm^ts. 

S^liStK'seem^ in general to improve; b^I have ^bgen 
trou‘Wrf‘fDT“'*mahy weeks'" with'^a’^vexalT^s^ which is 

"^feetirnes sufficiently "distressful/ I have not’ found any great 
effects from bleeding and physick ; and am afraid, that Ijmust 
i»^‘?gb£er.4^s^and^ sqftex^r- 

“ Write to me now and then ; and whenever any good befalls 
you, make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at 
it more than, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson/' 

‘*Lo33doii, Feb. 22, 1773.*’ 

“You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. 
Thrale." 

While a former edition of my work was passing through the 
press, I was unexpectedly favoured wnth a packet from 
Philadelphia, from Mr. James Abercrombie, a gentleman of 
that country, who is pleased to honour me with very high 
praise of my “ Life of Dr. Johnson/' To have the fame of my 
illustrious friend, and his faithful biographer, echoed from the 
New World is extremely flattering; and my grateful acknowledge- 
ments shall be wafted across the Atlantick. Mr. Abercrombie 
has politely conferred on me a considerable additional obligation, 
by transmitting to me copies of two letters from Dr. Johnson to 
American gentlemen. “ Gladly, Sir, (says he,) would I have 
sent you the originals ; but being the only relicks of the kind 
in America, they are considered by the possessors of such 
inestimable value, that no possible consideration would induce 
them to part with them. In some future publication of your's 
relative to that great and good man, they may perhaps be thought 
worthy of insertion.” 

“To Mr. B B.i 

“ SIR, 

“ deps.ctaL^ou^shouJd yet 

aiil.aa-ifl5ta33fie of regard, not only bg ^g^ my_<Jffinsr'But 
ah^ye m-g ^emectation. You are not mistaken in "Supposing 
tharTs^ a high value on my American friends, and that you 

^ This gentleman, who now resides in America in a publick character of considerable 
dignity, desired that his name might not be transcribed at full length. 
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should confer a very valuable favour upon me by giving me an 
opportunity of keeping myself in their memory. 

‘‘ I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a packet, to 
which I wish a safe and speedy conveyance, because i wish a 
safe and speedy voyage to him that conveys it. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

*‘Sam. Johnson.” 

** London, Johnson's- Court, 

Fleet-street, March 4, 1773.’' 

“To THE Reverend Mr. White.^ 

“dear sir, 

“Your kindness for your friends accompanies you across 
the Atlantick. It was long since observed by Horace, that ng 
^i p couM ^ eaye care^^ : ypu^ h^e been attended imyjaar 
other .poweL% — byjbenevdlence and constai^py : and 
I nope care did not often shew her face in their company, 

“I received the copy of JR^asselas. The impression is not 
magnificent, but it flatters *ah””airthour, because the printer 
seems to have expected that it would be scattered among the 
people. The little book has been we ll received, and is transl ated 
into Italian, French, German, and Dutchu " Qae 

hp@ "UFmpre^by an, Arhefiban edition. 

“I fehow not that much has happened since your departure 
that can engage your curiosity. Of ail publick transactions 
the whole world is now informed by the news-papers. Opposi- 
tion seems to despond; and the dissenters, though they have 
taken advantage of unsettled times, and a government much 
enfeebled, seem not likely to gain any immunities. 

“ Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at Co vent- 
Garden, to which the manager predicts ill success. I hope he 
will be mistaken. I think it deserves a very kind reception. 

“ I shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary ; 
I have been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some 
faults, but added little to its usefulness. 

“No book has been published since your departure, of which 
much notice is taken. Faction on l y Ms .„the t own vdth 
pamphlets , a pd greater subiects^ax^forgoHen in "the nois e of 
mscorS T^ 

have I written, only to tell you how little I have to 

1 Now Doctor White, and Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. ^ During his 
first visit to England in 1771, as a candidate for holy orders^ he was several times in com- 
pany with Dr. Johnson, who expressed a wish to see the edition of Rasselas, which Dr. 
■Wliite told him had been printed in America. Dr. White, on his return, immediately sent 
him a copy. 
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tell. Of myself I can only add, that having been afHicted many 
weeks with a very troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

take the liberty which you give me of troubling you with 
a letter, of which you will please to fill up the direction. I am, 
Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'' 

“Johnson’s- Court, Fleet-street, 

Dondon, March 4, 1 773.'' 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival in London 
this year, I went to his house late in the evening, and sat with 
Mrs. Williams till he came home. I found in the London 
Chronicle, Dr. Gold smith's apol ogy to t he publick^ for b eari ng 
Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph^ in a newspaper 
published by £im, which Goldsmith thought impertinent to him 
and to a lady of his acquaintance. The apology was written so 
much in Dr. Johnson's manner, that botTfMrs.” 
s upUdse lTrif to Eis~; but wheh“ he . came home, he sqgn 
undeceived jis . When he sald^ to Mrs. Williams, “ Well, Dr. 
GolSsmfth's manifesto has got into your paper ; " I asked him 
if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with an air that made him 
see I suspected it was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith. 
Johnson. “Sir, Dr. Goldsmith w’ould no more have asked me 
to write such a thing as that for him, than he would have asked 
me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing else that 
denoted his imbecility. I as much believe that he wrote it, as 
if I had seen him do it. Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, 
he would not have been allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, 
done it very well ; but it is a foolish thing wxll done. I suppose 
he has been so much elated with the success of his new 
comedy, that he has thought every thing that concerned him 
must be of importance to the publick.” Boswell. “ I fancy, 
Sir, this is the first time that he has been engaged in si-^ch” 
adventure." Johnson. “Why, Sir, I believe it is the first 
time he has beat ; he may have been beaten before. This, Sir, 
is a new plume to him." 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple's “Memoirs of Great- 
Britain and Ireland," and his discoveries to the prejudice of 
Lord Russel and Algernon Sydney. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
every body w^ho had just notions of Government thought them 

1 (The offence given, was a long abusive letter in the London Packet, A pardcu iar 
account of this transaction, and Goldsmith’s Vindication (for such it was, rather than* an 
Apology,) may be found in the new life of that Poet, prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works 
iri4vols. 8 VO. pp. 105-108. — M.] 
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rascals before. It is well that all mankind now see them to be 
rascals.” Boswell. “But, Sir, may not those discoveries be 
true without their being rascals ?” Johnson. “ Consider, Sir, 
would any of them have been willing to have had it known that 
they intrigued, with^ France P Depend upon it....Sir. he who 
does wha^he^is.^afrajdr^hQiild-.-he.Jaiown, h s e thin g rnt tfin 
-jibgufKm. This Dalrymple seems to be ah honest fellow ; for 
he tells equally what makes against both sides. But nothing 
can be poorer than his mode of writing, it is the mere bouncing 
of a school-boy ; Great He ! ^ but greater She ! and such stuff.” 

I could not agree with him ^ this criticism ; for though 5|r 
John Dalrymple!^ regularly formed in any respect, 
and one cannot help smiling sometimes at his affected 
grandiloquence^ t here is in his writing a pointed vivacity^ 

much of a gentlem aiilwspmE 

in the evening, he r epeated h is usual para- 
doxical declamation against action mpuETick"" "s^ea KSg . 
‘^1ScEonTa1i'iiUve ''itO'"eff6cr reasonable "minds. It may 

augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. If you 
speak to a dog, you use action ; you hold up your hand thus, 
because he is a brute ; and in proportion as men are removed 
from brutes, action will have the less influence upon them.’’ 
Mrs. Thrale, “ What then, Sir, becomes of Demosthenes’s 
saying ? ‘ Action, action, action ! ’ ” Johnson. “ Demosthenes, 
Madam, spoke to an assembly of brutes; to a barbarous 
people.” 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power of 
rhet^ca I"acHptO|p?n~lKumaHliafurg^^ ^ 
numerab le facts in all stages of society. Re asona ble beings 
areliprioIelTTeasolnabler "TKey^ fancies whocETmainDe 

Tllftmin'il — .. ^ ^ .< 

^ased, passions which may be ro used . 

jCwdQ^^rBeld* being mentioned, Johnson remarked, that 

nobleman’s witl v^^-Bavingrs"”^^ 

pjxns^ He, however, allowed the merit of good wit to his 
Lordship’s saying of Lord Tyrawley and himself, when both 
very old and infirm : “ Tyrawley and I have been dead these 
two years ; but we don’t choose to have it known.” 

He talked with approbation of an intended edition of “ The 
Spectator,” with notes ; two volumes of which had been pre- 
pared by a gentleman eminent in the literary world, and the 
materials which he had collected for the remainder had been 

1 [A bombastick ode of Oldham’s on Ben Jonson begins thus : “ Great thou ! 
which perhaps his namesake remembered. — M.) 
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transferred to another hand. He observed, that all works 
which describe manners, require notes in sixty or seventy 
5 ^ears, or less ; and told us, he had communicated all he knew 
that could throw light upon “ The Spectator.” He said, 
^‘Addison had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true Whig, 
arguing against giving charity to beggars, and throwing out 
other such ungracious sentiments ; but that he had thought 
better, and made amends by making him found an hospital 
for decayed farmers.” He called for the volume of ‘‘The 
Spectator,” in which that account is contained, and read it 
aloud to us. He read so well, that every thing acquired addi- 
tiona l weight anT^ace tiom'liTsjjtt ei^^ 

“The conversation having turned on modern imitations of 
ancient baliads, and some one having praised their simplicity, 
he treated them with that ridicule which he'always displayed 
when that subject was mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing script ure phrases into secular 
discourse . seemed to me a question 6f”sofii“e drt^iOTItJ', 

A soripture expression may be used, like a highly classical 
^^seJjqj^^J^uce'an insjaBtanigoms“^mn'g“^^^^ TanO: 

m ay Ee^done vvitficfuir^eing^jF^^ ^ et 1 bwiT 

is danger, that applying theHahguagi of our sacred book to 
ordinary subjects may tend to lessen our reverence for it. If 
therefore it be introduced at all, it should be with very great 
caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good part of the evening with 
him, but he w^as very silent. He said, “ Burnet's ‘ History of 
his own times/ is very entertaining. The style, indeed, is mere 
chit-chat. I do not believe that Burnet intentionally lyed; but 
he was so much prejudiced that he took no pains to find out 
the truth. He was like a man who resolves to regulate his 
time by a certain watch ; but will not enquire whether the 
watch Js right or not.” 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling that I 
should leave him ; and when I looked at my watch, and told 
him it was twelve o'clock, he cried, “What’s that to you and 
me?” and ordered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams Chat we were 
coming to drink tea with her, which we did It was settled 
that we should go to church together next day. 

On the 9 th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted with 
him on tea and cross-buns ; £>oaor Lavei, as Frank called him, 
making the tea. He carried me with him to the church of St. 
Clement Danes, where he had his seat ; and his behaviour was, 
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as I had imaged to myself, solemnly devout, I never shall 
forget the tremulous earnestness with which he pronounced the 
aweful petition in the Litany : “ In the hour of death, and at 
the day of judgment, good Lord deliver us.” 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. In 
the interval between the two services we did not dine ; but he 
read in the Greek New Testament, and I turned over several of 
his books. 

In Archbishop Laud’s Diary, I found the following passage, 
which I read to Dr. Johnson : 

1623. February i, Sunday. I stood by the most illustrious 
Prince Charles,^ at dinner. He was then very merry, and 
talked occasionally of many things with his attendants. Among 
other things, he said, that if he were necessitated to take any 
particular profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, adding 
his reasons : ‘ I cannot (saith he,) defend a bad, nor yield in a 
good cause.’ ” Johnson. “Sir, this is false reasoning ; because 
every cause has a bad side : and a lawyer is not overcome, 
though the cause which he has endeavoured to support be 
determined against him.” 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few days before, 
“ As 1 take my shoes from the shoemaker, and my coat from 
the taylor, so I take my religion from the priest ” I regretted 
this loose way of talking. Johnson. “Sir, he knows nothing; 
he has made up his mind about nothing.” 

To my great surprize he asked me to dine with him on 
Easterday. I never supposed that he had a dinner at his 
house; for I had not then heard of any one of his friends 
having been entertained at his table. He told me, “ I have 
generally a meat pye on Sunday : it is baked at a publick oven, 
which is very properly allowed, because one man can attend it ; 
and thus the advantage is obtained of not keeping servants 
from church to dress dinners.” 

April II, being Easter-Sunday, after having attended divine 
Service at St. Paul’s, I repaired to Dr. Johnson’s. I had grati- 
fied my curiosity much in dining with Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
while he lived in the wilds of Neufchatel : I had as great a 
curiosity to dine with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the dusky 
recess of a court in Fleet-street. I supposed we should scarcely 
have, knives and forks, and only some strange, uncouth, ili-drest 
fish : but I found every thing in very good order. We had no 
other company but Mrs. Williams and a young woman whom If 

^ Afterwards Charles I. 
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did not know. As a dinner here was considered as a singular 
phenomenon, and as I was frequentl}^ interrogated on the sub- 
ject, my readers may perhaps be desirous to know our bill of 
fare. Foote, I remember, in allusion to Francis, the negro^ 
was willing to suppose that our repast was black broth. But the 
fact was, that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb 
and spinach, a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the authour, he said, “He is a very 
inquisitive and a very able man, and a man of good religious 
principles, though I am afraid he has been deficient in practice. 
Campbell is radically right ; and we may hope, that in time 
there will be good practice.” 

He owned that he thoug ht Ha wkesworth was one of his 
imitato rs, but he did n oT Think ^GdrdsrhhlT^s.^ 
he said. had‘'’*^ear“merit. BbswEL^^IButV'^ he is much 
indebted for Els getting so high in the publick estima- 

tion.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, he has perhaps got sooner to it 
by his intimacy with me.” 

Gold smith, though his vanity often excited him to occasion| .l 
comgetition, had "regard had 

aTEEisTime expressed iii 'th'e“stfbngest manner m the Dedication 
of his Comedy, entitled, “ She Stoops to Conquer.”^ 

Johnson observed, that there were very few books printed in 
Scotland before the Union. He had seen a complete collection 
of them in the possession of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, a 
non-juring Bishop.^ I wish this collection had been kept entire. 
Many of them are in the library of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh. I told Dr. Johnson that I had some intention 
to. write the life of the learned and worthy Thomas Ruddiman. 
He said, “ I should take pleasure in helping you to do honour 
to him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty of Advocates, 
when he resigned the office of their Librarian, should have been 
in Latin.” 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which he 
could not answer, nor have I found any one else who could. 
Tv’^hat is the reason that women servants, though obliged to be 
at the expence of purchasing their own clothes, have much 
lower wages than men servants, to whom a great proportion of 

1 “ By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so much to compliment 
you as myself. It may do me some honour to inform the publick, that I have lived many 
years In intiruacy with you. It may serve the interests of mankind also to inform them, 
that the greatest wit may be found in a character, without impairing the most unafifected 
piety." 

2 See an account of this learned and respectable gentleman, and of his curious work on 
the Middle State^ “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’* 3rd edit, p. 37 u: (Oct. 25), 
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that article is famished, and when in fact our female house 
seiwants work much harder than the male ? ^ 

He told me that he had twelve or fourteen times attempted 
to keep a journal of his life but never could persevere. He 
advised me to do it. “ The great thing to be recorded, (said he,) 
is the state of your own mind ,* and you should write down 
every thing that you remember, for you cannot judge at first 
what is good or bad ; and write immediately while the impres- 
sion is fresh, for it will not be the same a week afterw^ards.” 

I again solicited him to communicate to me the particulars 
of his ^.a rly HTe sHa^ them" 

pence. I hope you shall know a great deal more of me before 
you write my Life.’' He mentioned to me this day many cir- 
cumstances, which I wrote down when I went home, and have 
interwoven in the former part of this narrative.. 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. Goldsmith and I dined at 
General Oglethorpe's. Goldsmith expatiated on the common 
topick, that the race of our people was degenerated, and that 
this was owing to luxury. Johnson. ‘‘Sir, in the first place, I 
doubt the fact. 1 believe there are as many tall men in 
England now, as ever there w'ere. But, secondly, supposing 
the stature of our people to be diminished, that is not owing to 
luxury ; for, Sir, consider to how very small a proportion of our 
people luxury can reach. Our soldiery, surely, are no*- 
luxurious, who live on six-pence a day ; and the same remark 
will apply to almost all the other classes. Luxury, so far as it 
reaches the poor, will do good to the race of people ; it will 
strengthen and multiply them. Sir, no nation was ever hurt by 
luxury ; for, as I said before, it can reach but to a very few. * I 
*^h at t he great increase of commerce and manufactures 
hurts the military spirit" oT a ' “peopTe"“r be bause^" it grodue^^*^ 
(^i^effiiornor sometTimg else than martial honours^— aTom- 
pffinon'Tbf“nches^^^ tffe “Bodies “Srihi" people; 

for “you "' wiir observe, thereyinfio mari^wBd”'^^ 
ticular trade, but you may know him from his appearance to do 
so. O ne .part or the , othe r of his body being more used than 
t he rest,, he J_s m some 

luxury. A that is not luxury.’' 

Goldsmith. “ Come, you're just going to the same place by 
another road." Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I sa.y that is not luocury. 
Let us take a walk from Charing-cross to Whitechapel, through, I 

1 {There is a ^eater variety of employments for men, than for women : therefore the 
demand raises the price. — K earney.] 
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suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world, what is there 
in any of these shops, (if you except gin-shops,) that can do 
any human being any harm ? Goldsmith. “ Well, Sir, 111 
accept your challenge. The very next shop to Northumber- 
land-house is a pickle-shop.’^ Johnson. Well, Sir : do we 
not know that a maid can in one afternoon make pickles 
sufheient to serve a whole family for a year? nay, that five 
pickle- shops can serve all the kingdom ? Besides, Sir, there is 
no harm done to any body by the making of pickles, or the 
eating of pickles,” 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and Goldsmith sung Tony 
Lumpkin s song in his comedy, ‘^She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
a very pretty one, to an Irish tune,^ which he had designed for 
Miss Hardcastle: but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the part, 
could not sing, it was left out. He afterwards wrote it down 
for me, by which means it was preserved, and now appears 
amongst his poems. Dr. Johnson, in his way home, stopped at 
my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with me, drinking tea a second 
time, till a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how he 
could reconcile his political principles with his moral : his 
notions of inequality and subordination with wishing well to the 
happiness of all mankind who might live so agreeably, had they 
all their portions of land, and none to domineer over another. 
JOHNSOX. “ Why, Sir, I reconcile my principles very well, 
because mankind are happier in a state of inequality and 
subordination. they to be in this pretty state of 

equality, they would soon degenerate into brutes ; — they would 
become Monboddo’s nation ; — their tails would grow. Sir, all 
w'ould be losers, were ail to work for all : — they would have 
no intellectual improvement. All intellectual impr ovem p it 
leis ure ; a ll leisure ji rjses f ro m o ne working ..(or 
anothej.” - ~ ^ 

“""Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, “ It should seem 
that the family at present on the throne has now established as 
good a right as the former family, by the long consent of the 
fieopie ; and that to disturb this right might be considered as 
cuipabie. At the same time I own, that it is a very difficult 
question, when considered with respect to the house of Stuart. 
To oblige people to take oaths as to the disputed right, is 
wrong. I know* not whether I could take them : but I do not 
blame those who do.” So conscientious and so delicate was he 

^ The humours of Eallamagairy, 
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Upon this subject, which has occasioned so much clamour 
against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, “The English reports, in 
general, are very poor : only the half of what has been said is 
taken down ; and of that half, much is mistaken. Whereas, in 
Scotland, the arguments on each side are deliberately put in 
writing, to be considered by the court. I think a collection of 
your cases upon subjects of importance, with the opinions of 
the Judges upon them, would be valuable.” 

On Thursday, April 15,! dined with him and Dr Goldsmith 
at General Paoli’s. We found here Signor Martinelli, of 
Florence, authour of a History of England in Italian, printed at 
London, 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay^s “ Gentle Shepherd,” in the 
Scottish dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever been written; 
not only abounding with beautiful rural imagery, and just and 
pleasing sentiments, but being a real picture of manners ; and 
I offered to teach Dr. Johnson to understand it. “ No, Sir, 
(said he,) I won’t learn it. You shall retain your superiority by 
my not knowing it.” 

This brought on a question whether one man is lessened by 
another's acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with him. 
Johnson asserted the afhrmative. I maintained that the 
position might be true in those kinds of knowledge which pro- 
duce wisdom, power, and force, so as to enable one man to 
have the government of others ; but that a man is not in any 
degree lessened by others knowing as well as he what ends in 
mere pleasure : — “ eating fine fruits, drinking delicious wines, 
reading exquisite poetry.” 

The Genera) observed, that Martinelli was a W^hig. John- 
son. “ I am sorry for it. It shews the spirit of the times : he 
is obliged to temporise.” Boswell. “ I rather think, Sir, that 
Toryism prevails in this reign,” Johnson. “ I know not why 
you should think so, Sir. You see your friend Lord Lyttelton, 
a nobleman, is obliged in his History to write the most vulgar 
Whiggism.” 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli shou ld 

Tohnso n. “ No^„ Si r ; he 
would give great oflTence. He would naveto tell of almost all 
tfie livmg"" gre¥r"vvlm do not wish told.” Goldsmith. 

“It may, perhaps, be necessary for a native to be more 
cautious ; but a foreigner who comes among us without 
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prejudice, may be considered as holding the place of a Judge^ 
and may speak his mind freely. Johnson. a foreigner, 

when he sends a work from the press, ought to be on his guard 
against catching the errour and mistaken enthusiasm of the 
people among whom he happens to be.” Goldsmith. Sir, 
he wants only to sell his history, and to tell truth ; one an 
honest, the other a laudable motive.” Johnson. Sir, they 
are both laudable motives. It is laudable in a man to wish to 
live by his labours ; but he should write so as he may hve by 
them, not so as he may be knocked on the head. I would 
advise him to be at Calais before he publishes his history of the 
present age. A foreig ner who attaches himself to a po litical 
party in this country, is in fhelvorst state that can be imagi^ad ; 
he Is looked upon as a mere intermeddle. A native may 
do it from interest.” Boswell. “ Or principle.” Goldsmith. 
“ There are people who tell a hundred political lies every day, 
and are not hurt by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with 
safety.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, in the first place, he who tells 
a hundred lies has disarmed the force of his lies. But besides ; 
a man had raiher have a hundred lies told of him, than one 
truth which he does not wish should be told.” Goldsmith. 
“For my part, Fd tell truth, and shame the devil.” John- 
son. “Yes, Sir ; but the devil will be angry. I wish to shame 
the devil as much as you do, but I should choose to be out of 
the reach of his claws.” Goldsmith. “His cja^ys can do ypii 
no^haxtPjt.when you haye the^sHiel^^trmh.” 

“"it having been observed that there w^as little hospitality in 
London ; Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, or 
who has the power of pleasing, will be very generally invited in 
London. The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had engage- 
ments for three months.” Goldsmith. “And a very dull 
fellow.” Johnson. “ Why, no, Sir.” 

Afartinelli told us, that for several years he lived much wdth 
Charles Townshend, and that he ventured to tell him he vras a 
bad joker, Johnson. “Why, Sir, this much I can say upon 
the subject. One day he and a few more agreed to go and 
dine in the country, and each of them w^as to bring a friend in 
his carriage whth him, Charles Townshend asked Fitzherbert 
to go with him, but told him, ‘You must find somebody to 
bring you back : I can only cany you there.’ Fitzherbert did 
not much like this arrangement. He however consented, 
observing sarcastically, ‘ It will do very well ; for then the 
same jokes will serve you in returning as in going.’ ” 
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An eminent publick character being mentioned ; — Johnson. 

I remember being present when he shewed himself to be so 
corrupted, or at least something so different from what I think 
right, as to maintain, that a member of parliament should go 
along with his^ party right or wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote 
from native virtue, from scholastick virtue, that a good man 
must have undergone a great change before he can reconcile 
himself to such a doctrine. It is maintaining that you may lie 
to the publick ; for you lie when you call that right which you 
think wrong, or the reverse. A friend of ours who is too much 
an echo of ^ that gentleman, observed, that a man who does 
not stick uniformly to a party, is only v/aiting to be bought. 
Why then, said I, he is only waiting to be what that gentleman 
is already.^’ 

We talked of the King’s coming to see Ooldsmit-h’s now plav. 

Rowev5?r^ 

an affected Jn^d^ereQc^, “ 

“ Well then, Sir, I e.t_.ug, say, it. WQ -Uld-Xio 4^ 
goo4 (la ughin g.') No, Sir, this affectation will not pass ; — it is 
iSlghty idle. In su ch a state a s purs, w ho_ w ould not wish to 
please the Ch^TjSSgistra^ ?’^’'’""'*GoldsI)Iith. “ I wish to 
p^aseTiim. I remember a line in Dryden, 

^ And every poet is the monarch’s friend .’ 

It ought to be reversed.” Johnson. “Nay, there are finer 
lines in Dryden on this subject : 

‘ For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 

And never re bel was to arts a friend.’ ” 

general P_aQlL observed., that successful rebels migh t. Marti- 
NELLi. “ Happy rebellions.” GoldsmithT^^^^^"^^ have no 
such phrase.” General Paoli. “ But have you not the 
thing? Goldsmith. “Yes; all our happy revolutions. 
They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, till we mend 
it by another happy revolution.” — I never before discovered 
that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the old prejudice in 
him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new play, said, “77 a 
fait un compliment iris gracieux a une ceriaine grande da?ne ; ” 
meaning a Duchess of the first rank 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in order 
that I might hear the truth from himself. It, perhaps, was not 
quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a confession, as he 
might not wish to avow positively his taking part against the 
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Court He smiled and hesitated. The General at once 
relieved him, by this beautiful image : Monsieur Goldsmith 
sst comme ia mer^ qui jetie des peries et beau-coup dautres 
belies ckosesn sans s^en appercet’oirP Goldsmith Trbs bien 
dii et ires eil^animentP 

A person was mentioned, who it v^^as said could take dowm 
in ^lor t sp^eS hes^tfTpa^ th perfect exactness, 

J ohnson,, Sir, it is mipossiBle. I remember one "^Angel, 
wlio^came to meTcT write foFlmh a Preface or Dedication to a 
book upon short hand, and he professed to write as fast as a 
man could speak. In order to try him, I took down a book, 
and read while be wrote ; and I favoured him, for I read more 
deliberately than usual. I had proceeded but a very little way, 
when he begged I would desist, for he could not follow me.’^ 
Hearing now for the first time of this Preface or Dedication, I 
said, “ What an expence. Sir, do you put us to in buying books, 
to which you have written Prefaces or Dedications.’’ Johnson. 
“ Why, I ba%’e dedicated to the Royal Family all round ; that 
is to say, to the last generation of the Royal Family.” Gold- 
smith. ‘‘ And perhaps, Sir, not one sentence of vrit in a whole 
Dedication.” Johnson. Perhaps not, . Sir,” Boswell. 

What then is the reason for applying to a particular person to 
do that which any one may do as well ?” Johnson. Why, 
Sir, one man has greater readiness at doing it than another.” 

I spoke of Hr. Harris, of Salisbury, as being a very learned 
man, and in particular an eminent Grecian. J ohnson. “ I am 
not sure of that. His friends give him out as such, but I know 
not who of his friends are able to judge of it.” Goldsmith. 

** He is w’hat is much better : he is a worthy humane man.” 
Johnson. Nay, Sir, that is not to the purpose of our 
argument : that will as much prove that he can play upon the 
fiddle as well as Giardini, as that he is an eminent Grecian.” 
CoLgSMiTH. “ The greatest musical performers have but small 
GiardimTranTtoIdrfe 
hl ^reCiry ear. 

mlnto^get, who does best that which so many endeavour to do. 
T her^is^nothin^, I think, in which the power of art is showm 
on fidHI e. 

can do so ^ Any man will forge a bar of iron, if 

you give him a hamrner ; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. 
A man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a 
clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he 
can do nothing.” 
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On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs. Williams, 
in Mr. Strahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine with 
Mr.^ Elphinston, at his Academy at Kensington. A printer 
having acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was a 
good topick for the credit of literature. ISlrs. Williams said, 
that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so long as 
Mr. Strahan, but had kept his coach several years sooner. 
Johnson. “He was in the right. Life is short. The sooner 
that a man begins to enjoy his wealth, the better.” 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much admired, 
and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. Johnson. “ I have 
looked into it.” “ What (said Elphinston,) have you not read 
it through ?” Johnson, offended at being thus pressed, and so 
obliged to own his cursory mode of reading, answered tartly, 
“No, Sir; do you read books through?"^ 

He. this d ay' gO-in d efe nded duellin g , and put his argu r nen t 

i:^^o^^]^hatT]^^^^^‘^ought jthe_ mos__t tSat^f 

p ub lick wa r Be allowed to""^..cohsisten£j^^^ mor afitv . private 
yya r . ^ mu st Indeed we may observe what strained 
arguments are used to reconcile war with the Christian religion. 
But, i ii^xopMpj;i. Jt js..exceedi^^ cleai. thaLjdadli n^ hay^ 
better reasons for its , barbarpiis viol ertce^ is more justifiable 
t Sair'wa r m' which thousands^go forth without any ^"caiis^ of 
personm quarrel, and massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April 21, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s. 

Garrick for being vain. Jqh^^n. 

No wonde q ,3 ir ^ thatI 3 i£S^;i^h fa ~rn^"'^^o is ..p„er.petua llv 
flattered in every mode that can Be conceiy^. So many 
SefE^TSaveTSTbw^n tffafohe “Anders "he is not by this 

time become a cinder.” Boswell. “ And such bellows too. 
Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to burst : Lord Chatham 
like an AEolus. 1 have read such notes from them to him, as 
were enough to turn his bead.” Johnson. “ True. When 
he whom every body else flatters, flatters me, I then am truly 
happy.” Mrs. Thrale. “The sentiment is in Congreve, I 
think.” Johnson. “Wes, Madam, in ‘The Way of the 
.World:* 

* If there’s delight in love, *tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.’ 

No, Sir, I should not be surprised though Garrick chained the 
ocean and lashed the winds.” Boswell. “ Should it not he, 
Sir, lashed the ocean and chained the winds ? ** Johnson. 
“No, Sir, recollect the original; 
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* /n Corum atque Eurum soJitus savtre Jlagellts 
JBarbarzis^ mmquam hoc in carce^-e passoSf 

Ipsum compedibzis qui vinxerat EnnosigcoumP 

This does very well, when both the winds and the sea are 
personified, and mentioned by their mythological names, as in 
Juvenal; but when they are mentioned in plain language, the 
application of the epithets suggested by me is the most 
obvious ; and accordingly my friend himself, in his imitation 
of the passage which describes Xerxes, has 

*^The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind,” L 

The modes of living in different countries, and the various 
views with which men travel in quest of new scenes,^ having 
been talked of, a lf?^rned_5^ie-map who holds a considerable 
office in the law 

and mentioned an instance of an officer who had actually lived 
for some time in the wilds of America, of whom, when in that 
state, he quoted this reflection with an air of admiration, as if 
it had been deeply philosophical : “ Here am I, free and 
unrestrained, amidst the rude magnificence of Nature, with this 
Indian woman by my side, and this gun, with which I can 
procure food when I want it : what more can be desired for 
human happiness?^' It did not require much sagacity to fore- 
see that such a sentiment would not be permitted to pass 
without due animadversion. JoHiiSON. “ pjx^nQt allo w your - 

is sad stuff ; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as 
well exclaim, — Here am I with this cow and this grass ; what 
being can enjoy better felicity ? ” 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentle man 
destroy ed himself. Johnson. “It waT" owing to imaginary 
dfifficmtieTiirEis affairs, which, had he talked with any friend, 
would soon have vanished.” Boswell. “Do you think, Sir, 
that all who commit suicide are mad ?” I ^ohn& qn. “Sir, they 
are often not universally disordered in their intellects, but osm 
passiQi Lia rgisses, so. upon thenL. that they yield to it, and com mit 
s uicide^ as a passionate man wilT’sfab^ He added, 

often thought, that after a man has taken the resolution 
to kill himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, how- 
ever desperate, because he has nothing to fear.’' Goldsmith. 
“I don't see that.” Johnson. “Nay, but my dear Sir, why 

1 [So also Butler, Huclibras, P. II. c. i. v. 845. 

“A Persian Emperor wfiipt his grannam, 

The sea^ his mother Venus came on.” — M.I 
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should not you see what every one else sees ? Goldsmith. 

It is for fear of something that he has resolved to kill himself : 
and will not that timid disposition restrain him?” Johnson. 
“ It does not signify that the fear of something made him 
resolve ; it is upon the state of his mind, after the resolution 
is taken, that I argue. Suppose a man, either from fear, or 
pride, or conscience, or whatever motive, has resolved to kill 
himself ; when once the resolution is taken, he has nothing to 
fear. He may then go and take the King of Prussia by the 
nose, at the head of his army. Pie cannot fear the rack, who 
is resolved to kill himself. When Eustace Budgel was walk- 
ing down to the Thames, determined to drown himself, he 
might, if he pleased, without any apprehension of danger, have 
turned aside, and first set fire to St. James’s palace.’ 

On Tuesda}^ April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called on him 
in the morning. As we walked up Tohnson’s-court I sa id. 

I-^haye veneration' /or this 

that^Jgimelkrk^ _same .xev^intial,. .enthusiasaa. We 

found him alone. We talked of Sir Andrew Stuart’s elegant 
and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield : a copy of which had 
been sent by the authour to Dr. Johnson. Johnson. “They 
have not answered the end. They have notn 5 een"^lked of ; 
I have never heard of them. This is owing to their not being 
sold. People seldom read a book which is given to them; and 
few are given. The=A3^yj:p spread s work is to sell it at a 
pri cp . No man will send to buy a thing that costs even 
sixpence, without an intention to read it.” Boswell. “ May 
it not be doubted, Sir, Yihether it be proper to publish letters, 
arraigning the ultimate decision of an important cause by the 
supreme judicature of the nation?” Johnson. ^'No, Sir, I do 
not think it was wrong to publish these letters. If they are 
thought to do harm, why not answer them ? But they will do 
no harm. If Mr. Douglas be indeed the son of Lady Jane, he 
cannot be hurt : if he be not her son, and yet has the great 
estate of the family of Douglas, he may well submit to have a 
pamphlet against him by Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think such a 
publication does good, as it does good to shew us the possi- 
bilities of human life. And, Sir, you will not say that the 
Douglas cause v/as a cause of easy decision, when it divided 
your Court as much as it could do, to be determined at all. 
When your Judges are seven and seven, the casting vote of the 
President must be given on one side or other ; no matter, for 
my argument, on which ; one or the other must be taken ; as 
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when I am to move, there is no matter which leg I move hfst. 
And then, Sir, it was otheirvise determined here. No, Sir, a more 
dubious determination of any question cannot be imagined.” ^ 

g oldsmith shniild^ tJ:^,iQlh^^ 

shine in conversation : he,has _ pqt temper ,£01;, it^JheJs sa jmich 
mortified when he fajis. Sir, a game of jokes is composed 
paHIy’^SFsHTf^*^^ chance, a man may be beat at times by 

one who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith^® 
putting himself against another, is like a man laying a hundred 
to one who cannot spare the hundred. It is not worth a man’s 
while. A man should not lay a hundred to one, unless he can 
easily spare it, though he has a hundred chances for him : he 
can get but a guinea, and he may lose a hundred. Golds mith 
is in this state. When he contend s, 

v^ry liftle _ addjtion^o : iLba 

J n ^an!. y gTiparlaJ:h?f^ pQ SSerS^Jpf * 

risk nf stirh uneasiness . Garrick had remarked to me of him, j 
a few days before, “Rabelais and all other wits are nothing 
compared with him. You may be diverted by them; but 
Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of 
you, whether you will or no.” 

r;n| d^nnith^«J : u:u 3 Ea^^ very fortunate 

J ohnson hims elf. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was in company with them one day, when 
Goldsmith said, that he thought he could write a good fable, 
mentioned the simplicity which that kind of composition 
requires, and obser^^ed, that in most fables the animals intro- 
duced seldom talk in character. “ For instance, (said he,) the 
fable of the little fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and 
envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. 
The skill (continued he,) consists in making them talk like little 
fishes.” While he indulged himself in this fanciful reverie, he 
observed Johnson shaking his sides, and laughing. Upon 
w*hich he smartly proceeded, “ WJry^ Dr. Johnson, this is not so 

th ” 

^ I regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the trouble to study a question which 
interested nations. He would not even read a pamphlet that I wrote upon it, entitled 
“The essence of the Douglas Cause;” which I have reason to flatter myself, had 
considerable effect in favour of Mr. Douglas ; of whose legitimate flUation I was then, 
and am still, firmly convinced. Let me add, that no fact can be more respectably 
^certained, than by the judgement of the most august tribunal in the world ; a judgement 
in which Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden united in 3769, and from which only five of a 
numerous body entered a protest. 
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lohnson^ t hough r emarka ble for hjs ,g;rea.t variety 
positi on, never exerciseS^Ss talents, in fabl e, except we allow 
his beautiful tale published in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies to 
be of that species. I have, how’ever, found among his manu- 
script collections the following sketch of one : 

Glow worm ^ lying in the garden saw a candle in a neigh- 
bouring palace, — and complained of the littleness of his own 
light ; another observed — wait a little ; soon dark, — have out- 
lasted irokk [fjmny] of these glaring lights which are only 
brighter as they haste to nothing.” 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at General Ogle- 
thorpe’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. I very des irous to g et D r. 

to go .wit h3^-tQ- the 
H^lirideaJLbia^a-r ; and 1 toJdTmmTISrTnnia received a letter 
from Dr. Robertson the historian, upon the subject, with which 
he was much pleased, and now talked in such a manner of his 
long intended tour, that I w as., satisfied he^ me ant to fulfiL his 
engagem^t. 

The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite being mentioned^ 
Goldsmith observed, that this was also a custom in China : 
that a dog-butcher is as common there as any other butcher ; 
and abroad all the dogs fall o n hi m. 

JoHNSO&J. “ Ttet , is I 

remember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the 
house where I lived, always attacked. Tf; th^-ju3a^l Lc>£i5axK^ 
w hich piovoke s this, le t Ahe., animals, he has killedJ iifiLj^lab^^ 

Golusmith. “Yes, there is a general abhorrence in 
animals at the signs of massacre. If you put a tub full of blood 
into a stable, the horses are like to go mad.” Johnson. “I 
doubt that.” Goldsmith. “ Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenti- 
cated.” Thrale. “ You had better prove it before you put it into^ 
your book on natural history. You may do it in my stable ££ 
you will.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove 
it. If he is content to take his information from others, he 
may get through his book with little trouble, and without 
much endangering his reputation. But if he makes experiments 
for so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end to 
them ; his erroneous assertions would then fall upon himself ; 
and he might be blamed fur not having made experiments as to 
every particular.” 

1 [It has already been observed, that one of Hs first Essays was a Latin Poem on a* 
glow worm ; but whether it be any where extant, has not been ascertained. — M.] 
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The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spoken 
of slightingly by Goldsmith; Johnson. ‘‘Why, Sir, Mallet 
had talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as long 
as he himself lived ; and that, let me tell you, is a good deal.'* 
Goldsmith. “ But I cannot agree that it was so. His literary 
reputation was dead long before his natural death. ^ I consider 
.an authour’s literary reputation to be alive only while his name 
will insure a good price for his copy from the booksellers. I 
will get you (to Johnson,) a hundred guineas for any thing what- 
ever that you shall write, if you put your name to it.” 

Dr. Goldsmith's new play, to Conquer.” being 

i^mtioned; T ohnsq n. “ I^ knpw of no comedy forjmany year s 
that has so much°*S;hilarated an audience, ^ 

" G^ldsm itfr'^having said , that Garrick*?. (Tom'pirmenCg o -the 
• Queen , which he introduced into the play of “ The Chances,” 
^^IcS*he had altered and revised this year, was m ean^and gros s 
^iieiy; Johni^. ‘‘ I would not 
give solemlfiy^ under my hand, a character beyond what I 
thg3ig3atJE^ll3Lt^^ ; but a speech on*lKe"stage, let it flatter ever 
so extravagantly, is formular. It^J^_always^been form ular to 
fetter Kings and Queens-^ in our chur^- 

s ervme^^^ .i^ ‘ QiULmost-rellgious^mg,* u sed'Tffgiscriminat^ ly, 
Nay, they even flatter themselves ; — ‘ we 
have been graciously pleased to grant* — No modern flattery, 
however, is so gross as that of the Augustan age, where the 
Emperour was deified. ‘ I^rcssens Divus hahebiticr Augustus,^ 
And as to meanness, (rising into warmth) how is it mean in a 
player, — a showman, — a fellow who exhibits himself for a 
shilling, to flatter his Queen ? The attempt, indeed, was 
dangerous ; for if it had missed, what became of Garrick, and 
what became of the^ Queen ? As_Sir.W iIlkm Tempde say s^p f 
ip Ts necessar y , not^pnlv that_his_designs be 
but that they .should be atf end^ 
Sir, it is right, at a time when the Royal Family 
is not generally liked, to let it be seen that the people like at 


least one of them.” Toshua Reynolds . “ I ^do not pprrpiv.^ 
whv lhe pro fession player, sl^ de spised ; for th e 

^ea rand ulBmal:ejenii^£.a^^ 
px^uce^agiiusenient. Garrick. prQd ii£;es,.moisQ»a^^ 
any^Eody.” Boswell. “You say, Dr. Johnson, that Garrick 
exhibits himself for a shilling. In this respect he is only on a 
footing with a lawyer who exhibits himself for his fee, and even 
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will maintain any nonsense or absurdity, if the case require it. 
Garrick refuses a play or a part which he does not like : a lawyer 
never refuses.’* Johnson. “Why, Sir, what does this prove? 
only that a lawyer is worse. Boswell is now like Jack in ^The 
Tale of a Tub,* who, when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs 
himself. He thinks I shall cut him dowm, but 1*11 let him 
hang,** (laughing vociferously.) Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ Mr. 
Boswell thinks that the profession of a lawyer being unques- 
tionably honourable, if he can show the profession of a player 
to be more honourable, he proves his argument.** 

On Friday, April 30 , I dined wnth him at Mr. Beauclerk*s^ 
where were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some 
more members of the Literary Club, whom he had obligingly 
invited to meet me, as I -was this evening to be ballotted for as 
candidate for admission into that distinguished society. John- 
son had done me the honour to propose me, and Beauclerk was 
Very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith b^g^m^njianed ; Johnson. “It is amazi ng hjp w 

He seldomrbomes''wKS^^ he is not 
more ignorant than any one else.** Si^__ Jo 5 HUa ^ 

“ Yet there is no man whose company is morel iked .** J ohnson, 
«« To'lJ'e'^surerSir/ "When pebple^find a man of the most dis- 
tinguished abilities as a writer, their inferiour while he is with 
them, it must be highly gratifying to them. What Goldsmith 
comically says of himself is very true, — he always gets the better 
when he argues alone ; meaning, that he is master of a subject 
in his study, and can write well upon it ; but when he comes 
into company, grows confused, and unable to talk. Take him 
as a poet, his * Traveller* is a very fine performance ; ay, and 
so is his ‘ Deserted Village,* were it not sometimes too much 
the echo of l\is ‘ Traveller.* him as a 

poet— as a comick wrker,— or as an historiamiie 
first class.** “Boswell. historian 1 My dear Sir, you surely 
WTlTnbt rank his compilation of the Roman History with the 
works of other historians of this age ? ** Johnson. “ Why, who 
are before him ? ** Boswell. “ Hume, — Robertson, — Lord 
Lyttelton.** Johnson. (His antipathy to the Scotch beginning 
to rise.) “ I have not read Hume ; but, doubtless, Goldsmith's 
History is better than the verbiage of Robertson, or the foppery 
of Dalrymple.** Bosweli^ “Will you not admit the superiority 
of Robertson, in whose history we find such penetration — such 
painting?** Johnson. “Sir, you must consider how that 
penetration and that painting are employed. It is not history, 
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it is imagination. He who descr ibes what he ne%;;er 
from fancy. RoberSbn”paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces 
ilTa liTstory- piece : he imagines an heroick countenance. Yon 
must look upon Robertson’s work as romance and try it by that 
standard. History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is the great excel- 
lence of a writer to put into his book as much as his book will 
hold. Goldsmith has done this in his History. Now Robert- 
son might have put twice as much into his book. Robertson 
is like a man who has packed gold in wool ; the wool takes 
up more room than the gold. No, Sir; I always thought 
Robertson would be crushed by his own weight, — would be 
buried under his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly 
all you want to know : Robertson detains you a great deal too 
long. No man will read Robertson’s cumbrous detail a second 
time; but Goldsmith’s gjain narrativ^yjlLpiea^.:.aga^ 
again. I would say to T^lobertson^whaTt an old tutor of a college 
saTd^to one of his pupils: ‘Read over your compositions, and 
wherever you meet with a passage which you think is par- 
ticularly fine, strike it out.’ Goldsmith’s abridgement is better 
than that of Lucius Florus or Eutropius ; and I will venture to 
say, that if you compare him with Vertot, in the same places 
of the Roman History, you will find that he excels Vertot. Sir, 
he has the art of compiling, and of saying every thing he has to 
say in a pleasing manner. He is now writing a Natural History, 
and will make it as entertaining as a Persian Tale.’’ 

I cannot dismiss the present topick without observing, that it 
is probable that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often “talked 
for victory,” rather urged plausible objections to Dr. Robertson’s 
excellent historical works, in the ardour of contest, than expressed 
his real and decided opinion ; for it is not easy to suppose, that 
he should so widely differ from the rest of the literary 'world. 

Johnson, “i remember once being with Goldsmith m 
Westminster-abbey. While we surv^eyed the Poet’s Corner, I 
said to him, 

* Forszian ct nostrum nomen miscehitur ^ 

When we got to Temple- bar, he stopped me, pointed to the 
heads upon it, and sliiy whispered me, 

* Forsztan ei nostrum nonzen miscebthir ISTIS.* ” ^ 


J ohn son prais ed John Bunyan highly. “His ‘Pilgrim’s 

1 Ovsd. de Art. Amand. i. lii- v. 13. 

2 In allusion to Dr. Johnson’s supposed political principles, and perhaps his own- 
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Prog^ress ’ has greaLuLerltf both for inventiQii. ima-yination, an d 
"TSe cormuct o f the story ; and it has had th e best evidence of 
i fs th e general and continued appro baHoiT^oininaS^ 

FevToooks, i Eel^ve7have’ had a mdre^ext ensi ve sale. It is 
remarkable, that it begins very much like the poem o f ; 

yet there was no translation of Dante whenTKinyan wrote. 
There is reason to think that he had read Spenser.” 

A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to 
eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. 
PauFs church as well as in Westminster-abbey, was mentioned; 
and it was asked, w ho should he honoured by having his monu - 
me nt first. .er ecljgjd.Jhere. S omebody ^ ggested P^e. 

a Roma n not hav e 

^ I ^ tl3dDJ L..lliIt Qnfs.jraJt bpT^-^ pr e- 

I think more highly of him now than I did at twenty. 


There is more 


thinking 


in him and in Butler, 


our p^ets” 

oome of the company expressed a wonder w hy th^^anthon r 
o f so excellent a book as ‘‘TheAYhole Duty of Man” should 
conosiTBl iiLSlf. Johnson. “There may be**3IHerenFlreasons 
assigned for this, any one of which would be very sufficient. He 
may have beep a clerarv^ma n. and may have thought that Eis 
reTigious counselswould ha%^e less weight when known to come 
from a man whose profession was Theology. He may hav e 
be^n a man whose practicj^va s, no t_smtahle to his principles , so 
tfiaThischaracte^^ injure the effect of his book, which he 
had written in a season of penitence. Or he may have been a 
‘so that he would have no reward*Tor 


his pious labours wffiile in this world, but refer it all to a future 
state. 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at 
Beauclerk’s till the fate of my election should be announced to 
me, I sat in a state of anxiety lyhich even the charming con- 
versation of Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. 
In a shortJime I rep ^^^ved agrecahl.aJ.nt.eJ.%e.nrfi t.har...L_wji.q 
c hoseii. I hastened to the place of meeting, and was intro- 
duced to such a society as can seldom be found. Mr. Edmun d 
l^urke, w hom I^then s^w for the, hrst tim e, a nd whose splend id 
talents hagiong made jaie..ardenlly,.,wis]^^ ; 


1 Here is auother instance of .as aJP oet. notwiths ta nding 

bis lust abhorrence of rhat sopr Republican's politic^ , principles . His cancttrOT*"^^ 
cnimnaTton are equaliy conspicuous. Let us Jae^ no more ot his “ injustice to Milton.’’ 

2 tin a manuscript in the Bodleian Library several circumstances axe stated, which 
strongly incline me to believe that Dr. Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of York, was the 
authour of this work. — IM.] 
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Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, Dr, Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Jones, and the company with whom^ I had dined. 
Upon my entrance, Johnson placed himself behind a chair, on 
which he leaned as^““a^desk or pulpit, and with humorous 
gave me a Charge , p QiDjdx ia..ii ut„ the con^ j cQxp ecied 
from me as a good menTber^of^ia-i^^ 

"" Goldsmi^^ very absurd verses which had been 

piiblickiy recited to an audience for money. Johnson. “ I can 
match this nonsense. There was a poem called * Eugenio/ 
which came out some years ago, and concludes thus : 

‘And now, ye trifling, self-assuming elves, 

Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yout selves, 

Survey Eugenio, view him o’er and o^er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more.* ^ 

Nay, Dryden, in his poem on the Royal Society, has these 
lines ; 

^ Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the sky ; 

From i hence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 

And on the lunar world securely pry.’ ” 

Talking of Johnso n, who ha d., a great contempt for that 

species, 3'iwi trid^ned to allow that there was one good pun 
m Meiiagiana/* I think on the word corps.'^ 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson relished 

1 I>r. Johnson’s memory here was not perfectly accurate : “Eugenio” does not conclude 
thus. There axe eight more hnes after the last of those quoted by him ; and the pjissage 
which be meant to recite is as follows : 

Say now ye fluttering, poor assuming elves, 

Stark full of pride, of folly, of — yourselves ; 

Say where’s the wretch of ail your impious crew 
Who dares confront his character to view? 

Behold Eugenio, view him o’er and o’er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more,” 

Mr. Reed informs me that the Authour of Eiigemo,” Thomas Beech, a Wine Merchant 
at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, viz. 17th May, 1737, his own 
throat ; and that it appear-, b>; Swift’s Works, that the poem had been shewn to him, and 
received some of bis corrections. Johnson had read “Eugenio” on his first coming to 
town, for we see it mentioned in one of his letters to Mr. Cave, which has been inserted in 
this work- 

2 I formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word and imagined it to be Corps , 
from its similarity of sound to the real one. For an accurate and shrewd unknown gentle- 
man, to whom I am indebted for some remarks on my vvork, observes on this passage — 
“ Q. if not on the word, Fart? A vociferous French preacher sa'd of Bourdaloue, ‘ II precho 
for-t e£ xnoi hien/ort,^ — Menagiana. See also Anecdotes Litt^raires, Article Bour- 
daloue.” But my ingenious and obliging correspondent, Mr. Abercrombie of Philadelphia, 
has pointed out to me the following passage in '* Menagiana,” which renders the preced- 
ing conjecture unnecessary, and confirms my original statement 

“ Mad«« de Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Remiremont, venoit d’entendre un discours 
plain de feu et d’esprit, mais fort peu solide, et tr^ irrdgulier. Une de ses amies, qui y 
prenoit int^ret pour i’orateur, lui dit en sortant, ‘ Eh bien, Mad'«« que vous semble-t-il de 
ce que vous venea d entendre ?— Qu’il y a d’esprit ?-~II y a tant, repondit Mad«>« de Bour- 
donne, que je n’y as pas vu de carpsP * Menagiana, tome ii. p, 64. Amsterd, 17x3, 
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with great good humour. But his conversation alone, or what 
led to it, or was interwoven with it, is the business of this work. 

On Saturday, May i, we dined by ourselves at our old 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much 
disposed to talk. that The Ir ish 

theiijan^uage k_ ris^er 
tolEnglish ; .,.^UQc^d..ye^ w ell a s 

SjQOtchmm jio.Jiot. Then, Sir, th^x..bave-~jaot 
t^'exjrem.^natiomlity^jwhioh^s^ I will do 

you, ^simJi**"the justice to say, that yo u„are t he, most unscotti ' 
^^«^=7^^^.coiintryijian. You are almost the only instance ‘of 
a ScotcSmah that I have known, who did not at every other 
sentence bring in some other Scotchman.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a questio n 
which had been m uch agitated , in, .the „ CMichli^^CQ^ 
whetherJke^ahn^iDiJ^^SSnjsLxa^ireser^ tQ„ pari ties 

b^e well fou nded^; and supposing it to be well founded, whether 
it ought to be exercised without the concurrence of the people? 
That Church is composed of a series of judicatures : a Presby- 
tery, — a Synod, and finally, a General Assembly ; before ail of 
which, this matter may be contended : and in some cases the 
Presbytery having refused to induct or settle^ as they call it, the 
person presented by the patron, it has been found necessary to 
appeal to the General Assembly. He said, I might see the 
subject well treated in the “ D^efen ce of Pluralities ; ” and 
although hejhAm ktihat^^^oaj$h.Qufa!5e^rcxse^^ 

tenclern^s Ibe ^^-lgQhn atipns, of ^ the people^jof^a parish, he 

was very clear Then supposing the question to 

b'e“peMerBefore the General Assembly, he dictated to me 
what follows : 

“ Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the 
inferior judicatures, the plea of conscience. Their conscience 
tells them, that the people ought to choose their pastor ^ their 
conscience tells them, that they ought not to impose upon a 
congregation a minister ungrateful and unacceptable to his 
auditors. felt 

by ourselves of something to be done, or spmethmg^Tbe 
awide37^^ST’Tn*^uesBbn? loFsImple^np 
^onsclffice is very oftei\a guide that may be trusted. But 
before conscience can determine, the state of the question is 
supposed to be completely known. In questions of law, or of 
fact, conscience is very often confounded with opinion.^ No 
man’s conscience can tell him the right of another man ; they 
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must be known by rational investigation or historical enquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his conscience, may 
teach some men that religion would be promoted, and quiet 
preserved, by granting to the people universally the choice of 
their ministers. But it is a conscience very ill informed that 
violates the rights of one man, for the convenience of another. 
Religion , proniote .d,h yJjijiistii^ ; and it was never yet 

foundthat a popular election was very quietly transacted. 

‘‘ That justice would be violated by transferring to the people 
the right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that 
right had its original. The right of patronage was not at first a 
privilege torn by power from unresisting poverty. It is not an 
authority at first usurped in times of ignorance, and established 
only by succession and by precedents. It is not a grant capri- 
ciously made from a higher tyrant to a lov/er. It is a right 
dearly purchased by the first possessors, and justly inherited by 
those that succeeded them. When Christianity was established 
in this island, a regular mode of publick worship was prescribed. 
Publick worship requires a public place ; and the proprietors of 
lands, as they were converted, built churches for their families 
and their vassals. For the maintenance of ministers, they 
settled a certain portion of their lands ; and a district, through 
which each minister was required to extend his care, was, by 
that circumscription, constituted a parish. This is a position so 
generally received in England, that the extent of a manor and 
of a parish are regularly received for each other. The churches 
which the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus endowed, 
they justly thought themselves entitled to provide with minis- 
ters ; and where the episcopal government prevails, the Bishop 
has no power to reject a man nominated by the patron, but for 
some crime that might exclude him from the priesthood. Fpi* 

the landl ord, he 

according toTiiFcE<^ ^^ 
any man capable nT_p £ aibpm ing tfieJEolv "'T Ke^Seop le 

dm!Sor^5LQX3^seJ3ijB3L be cause^ the n.ea nle did noLpay him . 

^‘We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right is 
passed out of memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many 
translations of property and changes of government ; that scarce 
any church is now in the hands of the heirs of the builders ; 
and that the present persons have entered subsequently upon 
the pretended rights by a thousand accidental and unknown 
causdfe. Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right 
of patronage extinguished? If the right follQMi bd..lj;^an, c^^ 
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is same equity by whicb tbe lands are "pm- 

se^ed,^ It is,' iii“ effect, part of the manor, and protected by 
the same laws with every other privilege. Lei^us suppos&a#n 
estate io rCei ted by treason^ an^ granted hy-the^Crownto-a-new 
family. With the lands were forfeited all the rights appendant 
to those lands ; by the same power that grants the lands, the 
rights also are granted. The_right lost to the patron falls ppi 
to the people, but is either retained by, the Crp^n, on wh at to 
ffie people is the__same thing, is b^the Crown given away. Let 
it change hands ever so often, it is possessed' by*him that 
receives it with the same right as it was conveyed. It may, 
indeed, like ail our possessions, be forcibly seized or fraudu- 
lently obtained. But no injury is still done to the people ; for 
what they never bad, they have never lost. Cains may usurp 
the right of Titius, but neither Caius nor Titius injure the 
people ; and no man’s conscience, however tender or however 
active, can prompt him to restore what may be proved to have 
been never taken away. Supposing, what I think cannot be 
proved, that a popular election of ministers were to be desired, 
our desires are not the measures of equity. It were to be 
desired that power should be only in the hands of the merciful, 
and riches in the possession of the generous ; but the law must 
leave both niches and power where it finds them : and must 
often leave riches with the covetous, and power with the cruel. 
Convenience may be a rule in little things, where no other rule 

has been established. the-gmat e nd of governme nt i^ ^o 

gjye ^eyery m an, his own^np^_ inconvenience is greater than that 
oFmaking_^^righLt_.^uncer-ta^ N^pr^^any" man more ^ an 'eri Siy 
t o pu Slick peace^ tlmn he who fills weak'~Leads~^wrtBirJmag inarv 
plaimS and brealcs the series of civil subordination, by 
inciting the lower classes of mankind to encroach upon the 
higher. 

“ Having thus shown that th.e.^.righi^.,.oL patronage, b eing 

Qr^inahy^purchase^^ legally transferre d, and that it is 

nowln the hands of la\^ful possessors, at least as certainly as 
any other right ; — we have left to the advocates of the people 
no other plea than that of convenience. Let us, therefore, 
now consider what the people would really gain by a general 
abolition of the right of patronage. What is most to be desired 
by such a change is, that the country should be supplied with 
better ministers. But why should we suppose that the parish 
will make a wiser choice than the patron ? If we suppose man- 
kind actuated by interest, the patron is more likely to choose 
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with caution, because he will suffer more by choosing wrong. 
By the deficiencies of his minister, or by his vices, he is equally 
offended with the rest of the congregation ; but he will have 
this reason more to lament them, that they will be imputed to 
his absurdity or corruption. The qualifications of a minister 
are well known to be learning and piety. Of his learning the 
patron is probably the only judge in the parish ; and of his 
piety not less a judge than others ; and is more likely to enquire 
minutely and diligently before he gives a presentation, than one 
of the parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote. It 
may be urged, that though the parish might not choose better 
ministers, they would at least choose ministers whom they like 
better, and who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy. 
That ignorance and perverseness should always obtain what they 
like, was never considered as the end of gover^po^t ; of which 
it is the great and standing. ben^fftTIFKat^e'wise s ee lor tlie 
s imple r^d"tBe regular ^t fpr th^ capriciqua. But that this 
Ifgumenrsupposeslh'e^^ capable of judging, and resolute 
to act according to their best judgements, though this be suffi- 
ciently absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It supposes not 
only wisdom, but unanimity in those, who upon no other occa- 
sions are unanimous or wise. If by some strange concurrence 
all the voices of a parish should unite in the choice of any 
single man, though I could not charge the patron with injustice 
for presenting a minister, I should censure him as unkind and 
injudicious. But, it is evident, that as in all other popular elec- 
tions there will be contrariety of judgement and acrimony of 
passion, a parish upon every vacancy would break into factions, 
and the contest for the choice of a minister would set neigh- 
bours at variance and bring discord into families. The minister 
would be taught all the arts of a candidate, would flatter some, 
and bribe others ; and the electors, as in all other cases, would 
call for holidays and ale, and break the heads of each other 
during the jollity of the canvass. The time must, however, 
come at last, when one of the factions must prevail, and one 
of the ministers get possession of the church. On what terms 
does he enter upon his ministry but those of enmity with half * 
his parish ? By what prudence or what diligence can he hope 
to conciliate the affections of that party by whose defeat he has 
obtained his living? Every man who voted against him will 
enter the church with hanging head and downcast eyes, afraid 
to encounter that neighbour by whose vote and influence he has 
been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour for opposing 
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hiiBj and his minister for having prospered by the opposition ; 
and as he will never see him but with pain, he will never see 
him but wdth hatred. Of a minister presented by the patron 
the parish has seldom any thing worse to say than that they do 
not know him. Of a minister chosen by a popular contest, all 
those who do not favour him, have nursed up in their bosoms 
principles of hatred and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited 
principally by pride. The pride of a common man is very little 
exasperated by the supposed usurpation of an acknowledged 
superiour. He bears only his little share of a general evil, and 
suffers in common with the whole parish ; but w hen the contes t 
the, defeat has many aggravatioas ; 
thatj^s^defeated.by hjgriejimeighhuaur^ is seldom satisfied without* 
smne reve nge^; and it is hard to say what bitterness of malignity 
would prevail in a parish where these elections should happen 
to be frequent, and the enmity of opposition should be re- 
kindled before it had cooled. 

Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson’s masterly 
thoughts on the subject, I think it proper to declare, that not- 
withstanding I am myself . a„ lay-patoaa, I do:r^.not.^enti^^ 
i^^cnberto hfs^'^gpimDn. 

" On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale’s 
in the Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoured as well 
as I could to apologise for a lady who had been divorced from 
her husband by act of Parliament. I said, that he had used 
her very ill, had behaved brutally to her, and that she could 
not continue to live with him without having her delicacy 
contaminated ; that all affection for him was thus destroyed ; 
that the essence of conjugal union being gone, there remained 
only a cold form, a mere civil obligation ; that she was in the 
prime of life, with qualities to produce happiness 3 that these 
ought not to be lost 3 and, that the gentleman on whose 
account she was divorced had gained her heart while thus 
unhappily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the charms of the 
lady in question, I thus attempted to palliate what I was 
sensible could not be justified ; for when I had finished my 
harangue, my venerable friend^^ gave, 

The woman^sawhore, and there’s an end on’t.” 
'*’Se^sci^'e 3 "TE'e father of bne~’bf%'is fneS 3 s thus : “ Sir, he 
was so exuberant a talker at publick meetings, that the gentle- 
men of his county were afraid of him. No business could be 
done for his declamation.” 
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He did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I had 
carried on a short conversation by signs with some Esquimaux, 
who were then in London, particularly with one of them who was 
a priest He thought I could not make them understand me. 
No man was more incredulous as to particular facts, which 
were at all extraordinary ; and therefore no man was more 
scrupulously inquisitive, in order to discover the truth, 

I dined with him this day at the house of my friends, 
Messieurs Edward and Charles Dilly, booksellers in the Poultry : 
there were present, their elder brother Mr. Dilly of Bedford- 
shire, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend 
Dr. Mayo, a dissenting minister, the Reverend Mr. Toplady, 
and my friend the Reverend Mr. Temple. 

Hawkesworth^s compilation of the voyages to the South Sea 
being mentioned; — Johnson, “Sir, if you talk of it as a 
subject of commerce, it will be gainful ; if as a book that is to 
increase human knowledge, I believe there will not be much of 
that. Hawkesworth can tell only what the voyagers have told 
him ; and they have found very little, only one new animal, I 
think” Boswell. “ But many insects, Sir.” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of British insects twenty 
thousand species. They might have staid at home and 
discovered enough in that way.” 

y alkipg . Jzuxds. I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington’s 
in geniou s Essaj against the received notion of their migration. 
J OHN^N thm k we, . have as good evidence fqrthe mrgritfbn 
or^^odcockk as can be desired. We find they “cKsabMar 
at^a pe rtain time of the year^ and appear again ^ a ce r^p i 
of the».^^ear ; and some of them, ‘wheh ' ’weary" in their 
ffii^t, have been known to alight on the rigging of ships 
Jfar out at sea.” One of the company obser\^ed, that there had 
been instances of some of them found in summer in Essex. 
Johnson. “Sir, that strengthens our argument. Mxceptio 
probat reguiam. Some being found shews, that, if all remained, 
many would be found. A few sick or lame ones may be found,” 
Goldsmith, “ There is a partial migration of the swallows ; 
the stronger ones migrate, the others do not.” 

Boswell. “ I am well assured that the people of Otaheite 
who have the bread tree, the fruit of which serves them for 
bread, laughed heartily when they vrere informed of the tedious 
process necessary with us to have bread; — plowing, sowing, 
harrowing, reaping, threshing, grinding, baking.” Johnson, 
“ Why, Sir, alljgnorant saysges jnll 
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of tbe.a.dvautages of civilized life. Were you to tell men who 
live without houses, how we pile brick upon brick, and rafter 
upon rafter, and that after a house is raised to a certain height, 
a man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck ; he would 
laugh heartily at our folly in building ; but it does not follow 
that men are better without houses. No, Sir, (holding up a 
slice of a good loaf,) this is better than the bread tree.” 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found in bis 
“ Rambler,” against the notion that the brute creation is 
endowed with the^facuity of reason: ‘‘ birds J>uM by inst^t; 
they^ never improve ; they build their first iiest 'as well any 
one"“they ever Build.” Goldsmith. ‘‘ Yet we see if you take 
avray a bird’s nest with the eggs in she will make a slighter 
nest and lay again.” Johnson, “Sir, that is because at first 
she has full time and makes her nest deliberately. In the case 
you mention she is pressed to lay, and must therefore make her 
nest quickly, and consequently it will be slight.” Goldsmith. 
‘‘The nidification of birds is what is least knowm in natural 
history, though one of the most curious things in it.” 

I introduced the subject of tole ratjq n. John^n. “Every 
societ y h as a right to ' jffes'eive 'publick^peace^^^ order, 

therefore has a goocT right to prohibit Yhe~ propagaHbn^ 
opmiohs ‘which* have ‘ a dahgefbus tenden^^ : Tb^^y" 

this'Tight; is usihg'an inadequate wor^; ifls^e 
Tor which tbe magistrate is age^T”~“He m'a[y '^be morally 
oflheoTogically wrong in restraining the propagation of opinions 
which he thinks dangerous, but he is politically right.” Mayo. 
“ I of opinion, Sir, that every man is entitled to liberty of 
c^sc^nc^iTnrreJjgi knd that the magistrate carmoT festTlS 
that right.” .with .y.Qik E\^^y^jnan 

has„a right to liberty of conscience, and with that the hiagSfate 
Sinnot interfere. People con?ound liberty of thinking wit h 
li bert y of talki^ ; na^^Ttli liberty of preachi ng ' Every man 
physicM right to think as' He“ plea&s flor it cannot be 
discovered how he thinks. He has not a moral right, for he 
ought to inform himself, and think justly. But, Sir, no 
of a society has a right to 

tEe^ociety holds to bejtrue. The magistrate, I " say, mayTie 
wxongTh wTia'fheTHih^ ; ’But w^hile he thinks himself right, he 
may and ought to enforce whaX he thinks,” MAyo . ‘^Then, 
Sir, are to remain always in errour, and truth never c^n 
prev^I7'*'andTEe‘‘“magfet§rter‘pwasmri^ 

CEfisfians.” Johnson. “Sir, the only method by which 
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r^igious^ truth,^„, Jse ...established i s by martyrdom. The 
magistrate has a right to enforce what EetEmks ; and he who 
is^onspipus of jthe Jriith has a right to s nifer. I am afraid .ther^ 
5^0 other way:,pf Jbut^by persecution on 
the-ene ■ hand mid-midmmg-it' on .the. .other.'' Goldsmith, 
‘*Eut how is a man to act, Sir? Though firmly convinced of 
the truth of his doctrine, may he not think it wrong to expose 
himself to persecution ? Has he a right to do so ? Is it not, 
as it were, committing voluntary suicide?” Johnson. “Sir, 
as to voluntary suicide, as you call it, there are twenty thousand 
men in an army who will go without scruple to be shot aJ, and 
mount a breach for five-pence a day." Goldsmith. “But 
have they a moral right to do this?” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if 
you will not take the universal opinion of mankind, I have 
nothing to say. If mankind cannot defend their own way of 
thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is in do ubt whethe r 
it w ould be better for him to e^^^se'liim'seirto rnartyrdpm or 
not, he should not do it. He miisf be convinced thathejias 
allegation from heaven.” Goldsmith. “I would consider 
whether there is the greater chance of good or evil upon the 
whole. If I see a man who has fallen into a well, I would wish 
to help him out ; but if there is a greater probability that he 
shall pull me in, than that I shall pull him out, I would not 
attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, I might wish to convert 
the grand Signor to the Christian faith ; but when I considered 
that I should probably be put to death without effectuating my 
purpose in any degree, I should keep myself quiet.” JQhnson. 
“Sir, jpu must consider that we have per fect an d imperfept 
obligations. Perfect obligatTonsf wh i ch .arAgenerany not to^^o 
^mething, are, c lear aHd 'ppsMye ; as, ‘ thou shait not kill' 
chaiit:^!. f or instance, is not definable by limits. It is^a 
c iutv_t p give to the ,.pi£iT^ul.l^^ Iyan'~c "a^^^^ 
ano^her^^buid give to the^poor, or^v^fien^T^^ has^^ven^o 
little to save fiis souL In the same manner it is " a*“duty to 
instruct the ignoranli'^and of consequence to convert infidels to 
Christianity ; but no man in the common course of things is 
obliged to carry this to such a degree as to incur the danger of 
martjrdom, as no man is obliged to strip himself to the shirt, 

^ in order to give charity. I have said, that mffl^mustj^ 
persuaded that he has a p&S^lar delegatibh from heayen." 
Goldsai ITH. “ How is this to be known "Otir Erst reformers, 
who were burnt for not believing bread and wine to be Christ ” 
— Johnson, (interrupting him,) “Sir, they were not burnt for 
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not believing bread and wine to be Christ, but for insulting 
those who did believe it. And, Sir, when the first reformers 
began, they did not intend to be martyred ; as many of them 
ran away as could.” Boswell. “But, Sir, there was your 
countryman Elwal, who you told me challenged King George 
with his black-guards and his red-guards.” Johnson. “My 
countryman, Elwal, Sir, should have been put in the stocks : a 
proper pulpit for him ; and he’d have had a numerous audience. 
A man who preaches in the stocks will always have hearers 
enough,” Boswell. “ But Elwal thought himself in the right.” 
Johnson. “We are not providing for mad people; there are 
places for them in the neighbourhood.” (meaning Moorheids.) 
Mayo. “ But, Sir, is it not very hard that I should not be 
allowed to teach my children what I really believe to be the 
truth?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach 
your children exfrd scandalum ; but, Sir, the magistrate, if he 
knows it, has a right to restrain you. Suppose you teach your 
children to be thieves?” Mayo. “This is making a joke of 
the subject.” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, take it thus ; — that you 
teach them the community of goods : for which there are as 
many plausible arguments as for most erroneous doctrines. 
You teach them that all things at first were in common, and 
that no man had a right to anything but as he laid his hands 
upon it ; and that this still is, or ought to be, the rule amongst 
mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great principle in society, — 
property. And don’t you think the magistrate would have a 
right to prevent you? Or, suppose you should teach your 
cboldren the notion of the Adamites, and they should run naked 
into the streets, would not the magistrate have a right to Sog 
’em into their doublets?” Mayo. “I think the magistrate 
has no right to interfere till there is some overt act.” Boswell. 
“So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the state charging a 
blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off I ” Mayo. 

“ He must be sure of its direction against the state.” Johnson. 
“The magistrate is to judge of that. — He has no right to 
restrain your thinking, because the evil centers in yourself. If 
a man were sitting at this table, and chopping off his fingers, 
the magistrate, as guardian of the community, has no authority 
to restrain him, however he might do it from kindness as a 
parent — ^Though, indeed, upon more consideration, I think he 
may; as it is probable, that he who is chopping off his own 
fingers, may soon proceed to chop off those of other people. 
If I think it right to steal Mr. Dilly’s plate, I am a bad man ; 

Q 
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but he can say nothing to me. If I make an open declaration 
that I think so, he will keep me out of his house.^ If I put 
forth my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate. ^This is the grad- 
ation of thinking, preaching, and acting : if a man thinks 
en'oneously, he may keep his thoughts to himself, and nobody 
will trouble him ; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society 
may expel him j if he acts in consequence of it, the law takes 
place, and he is hanged. Mayo. “But, Sir, ought not 
Christians to have liberty of conscience ? ” Johnson. “ I have 
already told you so, Sir. You are coming back to where you 
were.” Boswell, “ Dr. Ma5-o is always taking a return post- 
chaise, and going the stage over again. He has it at half-price.” 
Johnson. “ --Pther_champions_fgr unlimited 

.‘has.-got a set _ of^words.^^ Sir, it is no^maffSr, 
politically, whether the magistrate be right or wrong. Suppose 
a club were to be formed, to drink confusion to King George 
the Third, and a happy restoration to Charles the Third ; this 
would be very bad with respect to the State ; but every member 
of that club must either conform to its rules, or be turned out 
of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, that the magistrate 
should * tolerate all things that are tolerable.* This is no good 
definition of toleration upon any principle ; but it shews that he^ 
thought some things were not tolerable.” Topladv. “Sir, you 
have untwisted this difficult subject with great dexterity.” 

During this -argument. Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, 
from a wish to get in and sA/:se, Finding himself excluded, he 
had taken his hat to go' away, but remained for some time with 
it in his hand, like a gamester, who, at the close of a long night, 
lingers for a little while, to see if he can have a favourable 
opening to finish with success. Once when he was beginning 
to speak, he found himself overpowered by the loud voice of 
Johnson, who was at the opposite end of the table, and did not 
perceive Goldsmith*s attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish 
to obtain the attention of the company, Goldsmith in a passion 
threw down his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaimed 
in a bitter tone, “ //,” When Toplady was going to speak, 

Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to thin"'’- 
that he was beginning again, and taking the words from Toplady 
Upon which, he seized this opportunity of venting his own - 

rendered him an admirable 

subject for the exercise of Dr. Johnson's powerful abilities. He never flinched • but, 
after reiterated blows, remained seemingly unmoved as at the first. The scinliilationa 
of Johnson’s genius flashed every time he was struck, without bis, receiving* any itdary. 
Hence he obtained the epithet of Ths Litbrary Anvil. 
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and spleen, under the pretext of supporting another person : 
®‘Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman has heard you 
patiently for an hour : pray allow us now to hear him/^ 
Johnson, (sternly,) “Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman. 
I was only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, you are 
impertinent.^* Goldsmith made no reply, but continued in the 
company for some time. 

PI?s?9L.^;^5tured to ask Dr. Johnson if there 
wasjigt a niateriah difference Xs to totefadon of opinions winch 
lea^ to^ action, and opinions merely speculative for instant, 
would it be wrong in the magistrate to tolerate those who 
preach against the doctrine of the Trinity ? Johnson was 
highly offended, and said, “I wonder. Sir, how a gentleman of 
your piety can introduce this subject in a mixed company.^* He 
told me afterwards, that the impropriety was, that perhaps some 
of the company might have talked, on the subject in such terms 
as might have shocked him ; or he might have been forced to 
appear in their eyes a narrow-minded man. The gentleman, 
with submissive deference, said, he had only hinted at the 
question from a desire to “hear Dr. Johnson*s opinion upon it. 
Johnson. “Why, then, Sir, 1 think that permitting men to 
preach any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the established 
church, tends, in a certain degree, to lessee the authority of 
the church, and consequently, to lessen the influence of 
religion.” “ It may .be considered (said the gentleman,) 
whether it would not be politick to tolerate in such a case/* 
Johnson. “Sir, we have been talking of right \ this is 
another question. I think it is not politick to tolerate in such 
a case.” 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subject should 
be introduced in a mixed company, and therefore at this time 
waved the theological question ; yet his own orthodox belief 
in the sacred mystery of the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt, 
by the following passage in his private devotions : “ O Lori>, 
hear my prayer, for Jesus Christ’s sake; to whom with thee 
and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, be all honour 
md glor}/, world without end, Amen.”^ 

Boswell. “ Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. L eland’s History 
. ^reland sell?” To hnso n. (burst ing,. .foS STmtS^T^ge^ 
Infen atiSi.) “ The Irish are in a._m QStJLmnatmii^^ 
s^there the miSSo n!v*^evai^^ the majority . 

^-ayers and Meditations, p. 4a 
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tjiat which Jhe p,ratestastajof~-Irelan<i-ha¥e exercised 

Did tell them we have conquered them, it wo3S 
be above board: to piHT^ish them by confiscation and o&er 
penalties, as rebels, was" monstrous injustice. King William 
was not their lawful sovereign : he had not been acknowledged 
by the Parliament of Ireland, when they appeared in arms 
against him.^' 

I here suggested something favourable of the Homan 
Catholicks. Poplady. ‘‘ Does not their invocation of saints 
suppose omnipresence in the saints?” Johnson. ‘‘No, Sir; 
it supposes only pluripresence ; and when spirits are divested 
of matter, it seems probable that they should see with more 
extent than when in an embodied state. There is, therefore, 
no approach to an invasion of any of the divine attributes, in 
the invocation of saints. But I think it is will worship, and 
presumption. I see no command for it, and therefore think it 
is safer not to practise it.” 

He and Mr, Langton and I went together to the Club, 
where we found ^Ir. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other 
members, and amongst them our friend Goldsmith, who sat 
silently brooding over Johnson’s reprimand to him after dinner. 
Johnson perceived this, and said aside to some of us, “ 111 
make Goldsmith forgive me ; ” and then called to him in a 
loud voice, “ Dr. Goldsmith, — something passed to-day where 
you and I dined ; I ask your pardon.” Goldsmith answered 
placidly, “ It must be much from you, Sir, that I take ill.” 
And so at once the difference was over, and they wer6 on as 
easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, whea I regrett ed that 
Goldsmith woul d, upon , eygry joccasipn , endeavour to sluneTj^y 
wEicSn5e'"brteh expos^_ himself, 

Ee’wasnSTS^Addrsp^^^ who wasj^ntratjwid^.j^hejfeme 

alsoTit excell^cy^in for 
h'e”sSd to^ l^y'who 
cump^Sred"”^M§*liaving talked little in company, “ Madam, I 
have but nine-pence in ready money, but I can draw for a 
thousand pounds.” I observed that Goldsmith had a great 
deal of Gold in bis cabinet, but, not content with that, was 
always taking out his purse, Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and that' 
so often an empty purse ! ” 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in oom nnnv . 
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glhis^^enius. WheiT^usIiterai^^ reputation had risen^dgsei^diy 

of Jhe^ex|r^rd4nary._at|^^^ which was every where pai^ to 

Johmon. One evening, in a circle of -wits;-"he footid''''"fSiIF^tb 
ineTor talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour of unques- 
tionable superiority. “Sir, (said he,) you are for making a 
monarchy of what should be a republick.” 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company with 
fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of 
ail who were present ; a German who sat next him, and perceived 
Johnson rolling himself, as if about to speak, suddenly stopped 
him, saying, “Stay, stay, — Toctor Shonson is going to say 
something." This was, no doubt, very provoking, especially to 
one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with 
strong expressions of indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was som^t ii ||f s 
content to be treated jviti^ an easy familiari^ but Ujjon 
oiM^§iqns,“ wduTd' '^e cohseqiiehtTar and TiS^ortapt. An Instance 
dffKTs occurred in 'a smair particular.' Johnson had a way of 
contracting the names of his friends : as Beauclerk, Beau ; 
Boswell, Bozzy ; Langton, Lanky ; Murphy, Mur ; Sheridan, 
Sherry. I remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling 
that Dr. Johnson said, “ We are all in labour for a name to 
Goldys play,^’ Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a liberty 
should be taken with his name, and said, “ I have often desired 
him not to call me GoIdyJ* Tom was remarkably attentive to 
the most minute circumstance about Johnson. I recollect his 
telling me once, on my arrival in London, “ Sir, our great friend 
has made an improvement on his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. 
He calls him now S/terry de^'ry?^ 

“ To THE Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley.^ 
“Sir, 

“ I RETURN you my sincere thanks for your additions to 
my Dictionary ; but the new edition has been published some 

1 The Reverend Thomas Bagshaw, M.A., who died on November 20, 1787, in the 
seventy-seventh yeax of his age, Chaplain of Bromley College, in Kent ; .^nd Rector of 
Sonthfieet. He had resigned the cure of Bromley Parish some time bet ore his death. 
For this, and another letter from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the same truly respectable man, 
l am indebted to Dr. John Loveday, of the Commons, a son of the late learned and 
pious John Loveday, Esq. of Caversham in Berkshire, who obligingly transcribed them 
for me from the originals, in his possession. 1— This worthy gentleman. Having retired ftom 
business, now lives in Warwickshire. The world has been lately obliged to him as the 
Editor of the late Rev. Dr. Townson's excellent work, modestly entitled “ A Discourse 
on the Evangelical History, from the Interment to the Ascension of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; " to which is prefixed, a truly interesting and pleasing account of 
the authour, by the Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton. 
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time, and therefore I cannot now make use of them. Whether 
I shall ever revise it more, I know not. If many readers had 
been as judicious, as diligent, and as communicative as yourself, 
my work had been better. The world must at present take it 
as it is. I am, Sir, 

Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.®^ 


«*May8, 1773-’* 


On Sunday, I\Iay 8 , 1 dined with Johnson at Mr. Langton^s 
with Dr, Beattie and some other company. He descanted on 
the subject of Literary Property. “ (said he,). to 

by ogcpip- 

ancy; a metaphysicai_ngh^ a right, as, it m-ire, 'Of creatjoii, 
wSiSi sf^SE^b^^its^natLi^e be perpetml ; but the consent of 
iSSToI^ is against it ; and indeed reason and the interest of 
learning are against it ; for were it to be perpetual, no book, 
however useful, could be universally diffused amongst mankind, 
should the proprietor take it into his head to restrain its cir- 
culation. No book could have the advantage of being edited 
with notes, however necessary to its elucidation, should the 
proprietor perversely oppose it. For the ge neral good of th e 
world, therefore, whatever valuable worF'hasbnc^heisjaxxs^ted 
issued out '^by'lbim, should be understood 
as no longer j.n his P ower, but as beioapng^tc^ the p ublick ; at 
the saiiie^Tfhe the authour ^entitled to 

This'^Ke'"sii 6 Wd'iiave by SfJpxclusrve^rETTrto his work for a 
tOiSioerabl e , .number of years.” 

“'Sc*a^cked Eord'^TTonBoddo’s strange speculation on the 
primitive state of human nature ; observing, “ Sir, it is all con- 
jecture about a thing useless, even were it knowm to be true. 
Knowledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to things 
useful, is good ; but conjecture as to what it would be useless 
to know, such as whether men went upon all four, is very 
idle.” 

On Monday, May 9 , as I was to set out on my return to 
Scotland next morning, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. 
Johnson as I could. But I first called on Goldsmith. to take 
leave of him. The jealousy and envy which^ though possessed 
of many most amiable qualities, he frankly avowed, broke out 
violently at this interview. Upon another occasion, when 
Goldsmith confessed himself to be of an envious dispbsitioii. 
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I’^^-RSQnjhat ’5TO^j}ught tiot^to be angry, with 
he^ was^ so candid ii^ov/ni^ ‘‘ Nay,^ir^.(said Johnson,) 
we_ m ust be ^ angry ‘tbat a man has such a superabundaBce.Xif 
a^<g|oua quality ‘that’lm'cahhot^teepdn% own b reas t, 

buJjJL*bjoils_jgyir/^ In niy 'opiriibn, however, Goldsmith had 
not more of it than other people ha.ve, but only talked of if 
freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson %vas going to be a 
traveller ; said “ he would be a dead weight for me to carry, 
and that I should never be able to lug him along through the 
Highlands and Hebrides." Nor would he patiently allow me 
to enlarge upon Johnson’s wonderful abilities ; but exclaimed^ 
**Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent?" 

But, (said I,) Johnson is th<eJHcrcules wdio strangled set pejgts 
i n . his c radle ." ^ 

fH'ined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He was 
obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company early ; he ap- 
pointed me, however, to meet him in the evening at Mr, (now 
Sir Robert) Chambers’s in the Temple, where he accordirsgiy 
came, though he continued to be very ill. Chambers, as is 
common on such occasions, prescribed various remedies to 
him, Johnson, (fretted by pain,) Pr’ythee don’t tease me. 
Stay till 1 am well, and then you shall tell me how to cure 
myself.’’ He grew better, and talked with a noble ent husiasm 
of keeping up the representation otJrespectahJeJfannliHk His 
zS^n this™ subJecC was^^a^cimums^ bis ^ character 

ceedmgl^^feirm ‘when" it" is considered that lie Rimself 

Ea3’^*^.^preteiisiqhs’ td"^^ "”'I “Heard Him “once say, havd 

^at merit in being zealous for subordination and the honoi^rs 
of, birth ; fori can hm^dly^teir who' was iny Pie 

maintain ed""ffie 'dignity a nd propri e ty of m a le succession^ Jn 
o^toStion to the opinion of one of our friends, who had that 
day employed Mr, Chambers to draw his will, devising his escate 
to his three sisters, in preference to a remote heir male,. 
Johnson called them three dowdies^^ and said, with as high a 
spirit as the boldest Baron in the most perfect days of the 
feudal system, “ A.n ancient estate should. almys gp. Jo maJgs. 
It is mighty foolish to let a stranger have it because he marries 
your daughter, and takes your name. As for an estate newly 
acquired by trade, you may give it, if you will, to the dog 
Towser^ and let him keep his own name." 

I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what 
seemed to others a very small sport.’ He now laughed im-* 
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moderately, ■without any reason that we could perceive, a.t^our^ 
friend’s making his will^ called him the testator^ and addeS, 

** thfhks he has done a mighty thing. He won’t 

stay till be gets home to his seat in the country, to produce 
diis wonderful deed : he’ll cal^ up the landlord of the first inn 
do the road ; and, after a suitable preface upon mortality and 
the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he should not delay 
making his will ; and here. Sir, will he say, is my will, which I 
have just made, with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers 
in the kingdom \ and he will read it to him, (laughing all the 
time.) He believes he has made this will \ but he did not 
make it ; you. Chambers, made it for him. I trust you have 
had more conscience than to make him say, ‘being of sound 
understanding ; ’ ha, ha, ha ! I hope he has left me a legacy, 
Fd have bis will turned into verse, like a ballad." 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his o^wn 
pleasantry, which certainly was not such as might be expected 
from the authour of “ The Rambler," but which is here pre- 
served, that my readers may be acquainted even with the 
slightest occasional characteristicks of so eminent a man, 

Mn Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity 
mon a matter of which pars magna fuitj^ seemed impa tien t 
mrhe got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his merriment, 
but continued it all the way till he got without the Temple- 
gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he appeared 
to be almost in a convulsion ; and, in order to support himself, 
laid hold of one of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, 
and sent forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the night his 
voice seemed to rtfsound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melancholy, 
and venerable Johnson, happened well to counteract the feelings 
of sadness which I used to experience when parting with him 
for a considerable time. I accompanied him to his door, 
where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, ** Between Easter and Whit- 
suntide, having always considered that time as propitious to 
study, I at temptM ^toJbaro^tJhe.XQ , languagg." ^ It is 

to be observed, that he here admits an opinion of the human 
mind being influenced by seasons, wljich he ridicules in his 
writings. His progress, he says, was interrupted by a fever, 

** which, by the imprudent use of a small orint, left an inflamma- 
tion in his useful eye." We cann ot ^b ut admire his spirit whgjL 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 129. 
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know,^ that amidst a complication of bodily and mental 
distressj lie was still animated with the ^jesire 'of Intellect^I 
imprbyementd " Various notes of his studies appear on different 
daySs^inTis manuscript diary of this year; such as, Inc hcavt 
lectionetn I^entateucht — Itnivi lecHo?ie 7 n Co?if. I'ab, Murdonum-. 

' — Icg'i pTvnu 7 n actum 'Troaduffi. — Icgi L)isss7'tationefU U/crtct 
postrenia?n de Pent. — 2 of Clark s Scmnons, — I. Appolonti 
pugnani Betrtcia 7 n ^ — X, centti^n versus Ha 7 neriP this serve 

as a specimen of what accessions of literature he vras perpetU" 
ally infusing into his mind, while he charged himself with 
idleness. 

This 5^ear died Mrs. Salusbury, (mother of Mrs. Thraie,) a 
lady whom he appears to have esteemed much, and whose 
memory he honoured with an Epitaph.^ 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of May, I pressed 
him to persevere in his resolution to make this year tfepra- 
jected visit to the Hebrides, of which he and I had talked‘tor 
many years, and which I was confident would afford us much 
entertainment. 

*‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“When your letter came to me, I was so darkened by an 
inflammation in my eye that I could not for some time read it. 

I can now write without trouble, and can read large prints. 
My eye is gradually groviung stronger ; and I hope vrill be able 
to take some delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

“Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, to 
Bengal. He and I shall come down together as far as 
Newcastle, and thence I shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let 
me know the exact time when your Courts intermit. I must 
conform a little to Chambers’s occasions, and he must conform 
a little to mine. The time which you shall fix, must be the 
common point to which we will come as near as we can. 
Except this eye, I am very well. 

“ Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and liked^ 
and flattered, by the great, that I can see nothing of him. I 
am in great hope chat he will be well provided for, and then 
we will live upon him at the Marischal College, without pity or 
modesty, 

« left the town without taking leave of me, and is gone 

1 [Not six months before his death, he wished me to teach him the Scale of Musick 
"Dr. Burney, teach me at least the alphabet of your language." — B uknky.} 

* Mrs. Pxoz2i*s Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 231. 

0 2 
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'n deep dudgeon to • Is not this very childish ? Where 

is now my legacy ? 

I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well; I 
shall see them too when I come ; and I have that opinion of 
fom choice, as to suspect that when I have seen Mrs. Boswell, 
I fhail be less willing to go away. 

** I am, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

'‘Joinson’s-coiirt, Fleet-street, 

“Julys, I773-” 

“Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at 
Oxford.” 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of Session 
rose on the twelfth of August, hoping to see him before that 
time, and expressing, perhaps in too extravagant terms, my 
admiration of him, and my expectation of pleasure from our 
intended tour. 

“To James Boswell, Esq, 

“dear sir, 

“ I SHALL set out from London on Friday the sixth of this 
month, and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day 
I shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I suppose I 
must drive to an inn, and send a porter to find you. 

“ I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College soon enough 
for us, and I shall be sorry to miss him ; but there is no staying 
for the concurrence of all conveniences. We will do as well 
as we can. I am, Sir, 

“.Your most humble servant, 

Augusts, 1773.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ Not being at Mr. Thral^/s when your letter came, I had 
written the enclosed paper and sealed it ; bringing it hither for 
a frank, I found your’s. If any thing could repress my ardour, 
it would be such a letter as yours.. To disappoint a friend is 
unpleasing : and he that forms expectations like yours, must be 
disappointed. Think only when you see me, that you see a 
man who loves you, and is proud and glad that you love him. 
i am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


^“August 3, 1773' 
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To THE Same. 

“'Newcastle, Aug. ii, 1773- 

^*DEAR SIR, 

“ I CAME hither last night, and hope, but do not absolutely 
promise to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will not 
come so soon. I am, Sir, 

‘‘Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson."' 

“ My compliments to your lady."" 

To THE Same. 

“Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, being 
just arrived at Boyd's.” 

Saturday night.'* 

His Stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August, on which 
day he arrived, till the 2 2d of November, w'hen he set out on 
his return to London ; and I believe ninety-four days were 
never passed by any man in a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edinburgh, 
where he remained a few days, and then went by St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to the Hebrides, to 
visit which was the principal object he had in view. He visited 
the isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, Mull, Inchkenneth, and IcolnikilL 
He travelled through Argyleshire by Inverary, and from thence 
by Lochloinond and Dunbarton to Glasgow, then by Loudon 
to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, and then 
by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, where he again spent some 
time. He thus saw the four Universities of Scotland, its three 
principal cities, and as much of the Highland and insular 
life as was sufficient for his philosophical contemplation. I 
had the pleasure of accompanying him during the whole of 
his journey. He was respectfully entertained by the great, 
the learned, and the elegant, wherever he went ; nor was he 
less delighted with the hospitality which he experienced in 
humbler life. 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his 
mind, as exercised during this peregrination, upon innumerable 
topicks, have been faithfully, and to the best of my abilities, 
displayed in my “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” to which, 
as the publick has been pleased to honour it by a very ex- 
tensive circulation, I beg leave to refer, as to a separate and 
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remarkable portion of his life/ which map be there seen in 
detail, and which exhh'/its as sU-ikhig a view of his powers in 
conversation, as his works do of his excellence in writing. Nor 
can 1 deny to myself the very flattering gratification of inserting 
here the character ’which my iriend Courtenay has been 
pleased to give of that v^ork ; 

‘•With Reynolds’* pencil, vivid, bold, and truCj 
So fervent Bo-v.’ed gives him to our vie%v ; 

In everv trait we see his mind expand ^ 

The master rises by che pupifs hand ; 

We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 

Grac’d with the naivet^ of the sage Montaigne. 

Hence not alone are brighter parts dispia^d, 

Bo: e’en the specks of character pourtxay^d : 

We se£ the Ran bier with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle ; 

But when th’ heioick tale of Flora’s^ charms, 

Deck’d m a kill, he wields a chieftain’s arms : 

The tiinefuj piper sounds a martial strain, 

And Samuei sfngs, * The King shall have his ain.^ 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his return from the 
Hebrides, he was at great pains to obtain information concern- 
ing Scotland ; and it will appear from his subsequent letters, 
that he was not less solicitous for intelligence on this subject 
after his return to London. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear SiR, 

“ I CAME home last night, without any incommodity, 
danger, or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. 

I shall go to Oxford on Monday. I know Mrs. Boswell wished 
me well to go ,* ® her wishes have not been disappointed. Mrs. 
Williams has received Sir AJs ^ letter. 

1 [The authotp was not a small gainer by this extraordinary Journey ; for Dr* 
Johnson thus writes to Mrs. Thrale, Nov. 3, 1773: “Boswell will praise my resolutioQ 
and perseverance, and 1 shaii in return celebrate his good humour and perpetual cheerful- 
ness. He has better faculties than I had imagined ; more justness of d^cernment, and 
more fecundity _ images. It is very convenient to travel with him ; for there is no 
bouse where he is not received with kindness and respect. *’ — Let. 90, to Mrs. Thrale. — M.J 

2 “ The celebrated Flora Macdonald. See Boswell’s TVwr.** 

3 In this he shewed a very acute penetration. My wife paid him, the most assiduous 
and respectful attention, while he was our guest ; so that I wonder how he discovered her 
wishing for bis departure. The truth is, that his irregular hours and uncouth habits, 
such as turning the candles with their heads downwards, when they did not bum bright 
enough, and letting the wax drop upon the caipet, could not but be disagreeable to a lady. 
Besides, she had not that high admiration of him which was felt by most of those who knew 
him ; and what was very natur^ to a female mind, she thought he had too much influence 
over her husband. She once in a little warmth, made, with more point than justice, this 
remark upon that subject : “I have seen many a bear led by a man ; but I never before 
saw a man led by a bear.’* 

* Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. 
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Make my compliments to all those 10 whcni my compliments 
may be welcome. 

Let the box ^ be sent as soon as it canj and let me know 
when to expect it. 

Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans : Macdonald 
is first, Maclean second ; further I cannot go. Quicken Dr. 
Webster.^ 

“ I am. Sir, 

Vours affectionately, 

‘^Nov. 27, Z773.” Johnson.’^ 

'' Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

"‘Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773. 

-W -¥r 

“ You shall have what information I can procure as to the 
order of the Clans. A gentleman of the name of Grant tells 
me, that there is no settled order among them ; and he says, 
that the Macdonalds were not placed upon the right of the 
army at Culloden ; the Stuarts were. I shall, however, 
examine witnesses of every name that I can find here. Dr. 
Webster shall be quickened too. I like your little memoran- 
dums ; they are symptoms of your being in earnest with your 
book of northern travels. 

‘‘ Your box shall be sent next w^eek by sea. You will find 
in it some pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing 
on the old castle of Auchinleck. The wood has a curious 
appearance when sawm across. You may either have a little 
writing-standish made of it, or get it formed into boards for a 
treatise on witchcraft, by way of a suitable binding.” 

* "ilt- -vC* -Jf- 


“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. 

jjf. -Jf- -X- •55' 


“You proaiised me an inscriplion for a print to be taken 
from an historical picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, being 
forced to resign her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has 
painted for me. The two following have been sent to me : 


1 This was a box containing a number of curiou-s things which he had picked up m 

Scotland, particularly some horn spoons. , ^ w a- i. ..i- 

2 The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, a man ea 
distinguished abilities, who had promised him information concernmg the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. 
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* Ifaria Regina meliort secuio digna^ ji^s regium 

dvihus sedidosis invitai resig?iati 

* Cives seditiosi Alariam Scotorum Reginam sese muneri 
abdtcare mvitam cogunii 

Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see 
if yon cannot give me a better inscription. I must have it both 
in Latin and English; so if you should not give me another 
Latin one, you will at least choose the best of these two, and 
send a translation of it,” 

^ sf: aji 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty strong 
test on his return to London, by a liberty which Mr. Thomas 
Davies had taken with him in his absence, which was, to pub- 
iish two %^oIumes entitled, Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces,” 
which he advertised in the news-papers, “ By the Authour of 
the Rambler,” In this collection, several of Dr. Johnson's 
acknowledged writings, several of his anonymous performances, 
and some which he had written for others, were inserted ; but 
there were also some in which he had no concern whatever. 
He was at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. 
But, upon consideration of his poor friend^s narrow circum- 
stances, and that he had only a little profit in '^hew and meant 
no harm, he soon relented, and continued his kindness to him 
as formerly. 

In. the course of his self-examination with retrospect to this 
year, he seems to have been much dejected ; for he says, 
January x, 1774, This year has passed with so little improve- 
ment, that I doubt whether I have not rather impaired than 
increased my learning ; ” ^ and yet we have seen how he read^ 
and we know how he talked during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of our 
travels in the Hebrides, in consequence of which I had the 
pleasure of a more frequent correspondence with him, 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

SIR, 

“ My operations have been hindered by a cough ; at least 
I flatter myself, that if my cough had not come, I should have 
been further advanced. But I have had no intelligence from 

Dr. W , [Webster,] nor from the Excise-office, nor from 

you. No account of the little borough.^ Nothing of the Erse 
language. I have yet hqard nothing of my box. 

^ Players and MeJitations, p. 129. ^ The ancient Burgh of Prestick, in Ayi-shirc, 
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You must* make haste and gather me all you can, and do 
it quickly, or I will and shall do without it. 

‘‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her thas 
I do not love her the less for wishing me away. I gave her 
trouble enough, and shall be glad in recompence, to give her 
any pleasure. 

‘‘ I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew 
which way it could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire^ 
and let me know. 

“ Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, 
and to all my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

** Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can : and 
if any thing is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the 
carrier. 1 do not like trusting winds and waves. I am, dear 
Sir, 

Your most. &c. 

‘*Sam. Johnson.’* 

‘*Jan. 29, 1774.’’ 


To THE Same, 

‘‘dear sir, 

‘‘ In a day or two after I had written the last discontented 
letter, I received my box, which was very welcome. But still 
I must entreat you to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick 
up what you can that may be useful. 

“ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his 
errand. He was not unwelcome. 

“ Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards her 
still continue. I should be glad to do anything that would 
either benefit or please her. 

“Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negligent,, 
or so proud, that I rarely see him. 1 have indeed, for some 
weeks past, been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been 
at Mrs. Thrale’s, that I might be taken care of. I am much 
better; noim redeuni in pree/ia vires ; but I am yet tender, and 
easily disordered. How happy it was that neither of us were 
ill in the Hebrides. 

“ The question of Literary Property is this day before the 
Lords. Murphy drew up the Appellants’ case, that is, the plea 
against the perpetual right I have not seen it, nor heard the 
decision. I would not have the right perpetual. 

“I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do you send 
me something about my Scottish friends. I have very great 
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!dndness for them. Let me know likev^dse how fees come m, 
and when we are to see yon. 1 am, Sir, 

‘‘ Yours affectionately, 

‘‘Sam, Johnson.” 


London, Feb. 7, 1774.” 


He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. Steevens, 
his able associate in editing Shakspeare : 


“To George Steevens, Esq. in Hampstead. 

“ SIR, 

“If I am asked when I have seen Mr. Steevens, you know' 
what answer I must give ; if I am asked when I shall see him, 
I wish you would tell me what to say. 

“ If you have ‘ Lesley’s History of Scotland/ or any other 
book about Scotland, except Boetius and Buchanan, it vail be 
a kindness if you send them to, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Saai. Johnson.” 

Feb. 7, 1774 - 

To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“We are thinking to augment our club, and I am desirous 
of nominating you, if you care to stand the ballot, and can 
attend on Friday nights at least twice in five weeks : less than 
this is too little, and rather more will be expected. Be pleased 
to let me know before Friday. I am, Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

'^‘Feb. 21, 1774.” 

To THE SaAIE. 

“sir, 

“ Last night you became a member of the club ; if you 
call on me on Friday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, 
proposed after you, was rejected. 

I thank you for Neander,^ but wish he were not so fine. 

I will take care of him. I am, Sir, 

‘‘Your humble serv^ant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

March 5, 1774.” 

1 [Se«^he Catalogue of Air. Steevens*s Library, No. 265 “Neandri (Mick) Opus 
Gureuia, Gr. et Lau 2 torn. 4to. corio turcicOj foliis dea-uratis. Lipsiaa, 1577.” — 

'^as doubtless the book which appears to have been lent by Mr. Steevens to Dr. Johnson. 
— M.3 
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James BosweljL, Esq. 

®*DEAR SIR, 

“Dr. Webster’s informations were much less exact and 
much less determinate than I expected : they are, indeed, much 
less positive than, if he can trust his own book * which he laid 
before me, he is able to give. But I believe it will always be 
found, that he who calls much for information will advance his 
work but slowly, 

“I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavours 
to help me, and hope, that between us something will some 
time be done, if not on this, on some occasion. 

“Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss 
Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has 
with his lawyer’s tongue, persuaded to take her chance with 
him in the East. 

“We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens. 

“Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson 
I have not much to reply to his censure of my negligence : 
and tell Dr. Blair, that since he has written hither what I said 
to him, we must now consider ourselves as even, forgive one 
another, and begin again. I care not how soon, for he is a 
veiy pleasing man. Pay my compliments to all my friends, 
and remind Lord Elibank of his promise to give me all his 
works- 

“I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are vrell. — When shall 
I see them again ? She is a sweet lady, only she was so glad 
to see me go, that I have almost a mind to come again, that 
she may again have the same pleasure. 

“ Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a 
cask of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wish 
to be thought forgetful of civilities. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.'’ 

“March 5, I774-” 

On the Sth of March I wrote to him, requesting his counsel 
whether I should this spring come to London. I stated to him 
on the one hand some pecuniary embarrassments, which, 
together with my wife’s situation at that time, made me 

1 A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the parishes in Scotland, ascertain* 
ing their length, breadth, number of inhabitants, and distinguishing Protestants and 
Roman Catholicks. This book had been transmitted to government, and Dr. Johnson 
saw a copy of it in Dr. Webster’s possession. 
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hesitate : and, on the other, the pleasure and improvement 
which my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded me ; 
and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction which I 
experienced in celebrating the festival of Easter in St Paul’s 
cathedral : that to my fancy it appeared like going up to 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover; and that the strong 
devotion which I felt on that occasion diffused its influence on 
my mind through the rest of the year. 

“To James Boswell, Esq, 
iJVbf dafed^ but written about the of March 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM ashamed to think that since I received your letter 
I have passed so many days without answering it. 

“ I think there is no great dfficuity in resolving your doubts. 
The reasons for which you are inclined to visit London, are, 
I think, not of sufficient strength to answer the objections. 
That you should delight to come once a year to the fountain 
of intelligence and pleasure, is very natural ; but both informa- 
tion and pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, 
which cannot be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable 
expence, must always end in pain ; and pleasure, which must 
be enjoyed at the expence of another’s pain, can never be such 
as a worthy mind can fully delight in. 

“ What improvement you might gain by coming to London, 
you may easily supply or easily compensate, by enjoining your- 
self some particular study at home, or opening some new 
avenue to information. Edinburgh is not yet exhausted ; and 
I am sure you will And no pleasure here which can deserve 
either that you should anticipate any part of your future 
fortune, or that you should condemn yourself and your lady to 
penurious frugality for the rest of the year. 

“ I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. BosweiFs 
entreaties ; or how much you ought to study the happiness of 
her who studies yours with so much diligence, and of whose 
kindness you enjoy such good effects. Life cannot subsist in 
society but by reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to 
ramble last year, you must permit her now to keep you at 
home. 

“Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling to 
oppose it. Yet you must remember, that your image of wor- 
shipping once a year in a certain place, in imitation of the 
Jews, is but a comparison ; and simile non est idem ; if the 
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annual resort to Jerusalem was a duty to the Jews, it was a 
duty because it was commanded i and you have no such 
commaBd, therefore no such duty. It may be dangerous to 
receive too readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, from 
which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly disengaged, of local 
sanctity and local dev'otion. You know what strange effects 
they have produced over a great part of the Christian world. 
I am now writing, and you, when you read this, are reading 
under the eye of Omnipresence, 

^‘Xo what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious 
offices, it would require much deliberation to determine. I 
am far from intending totally £0 exclude it. Fancy is a faculty 
bestowed by our Creator, and it is reasonable that all his gifts 
should be used to his glory, that all our faculties should co- 
operate in his worship * but they are to co-operate according to 
the vrill of him that gave them, according to the order which 
his msdom has established. As ceremonies prudential or con- 
venient are less obligatory than positive ordinances, as bodily 
worship is only the token to others or ourselves of mental 
adoration, so Fancy is alv/ays to act in subordination to Reason. 
We may take Fancy for a companion, but must follow Reason 
as our guide. We may allow Fancy to suggest certain ideas 
in certain places ; but Reason must always be heard, when she 
tells us, that those ideas and those places have no natural or 
necessary gelation. When we enter a church we habitually 
recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we must not omit 
adoration for want of a temple : because we know, and ought 
to remeniber, that the Universal Lord is everywhere present; 
and that, therefore, to come to Jona, or to Jerusalem, though 
it may be uselul, cannot be necessary. 

*'Thus I have answered your letter, and have not answered 
it negligently. I love you too well to be careless when you are 
serious. 

I think I shall be very diligent next week about our travelsj, 
which I have too long neglected. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“Sam, Johnsoh. 

“Compliments to Madam and Miss.” 

To THE Same. 

DEAR SIR, 

“ The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she 
desires to make use of your skill and eloquence, and she seems. 
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to think that she shall have something more of both for a recom- 
mendation from me ; v/hich, though 1 know how little want 
any external incitement to your duty, I could not refuse her, 
because 1 know that at least it will not hurt her, to tell you that 
I wish her well, I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

10, 1774/* “Sam. Johnson.” 

“Mr, Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, May 12, 1774. 

Lord Ha i l^ss has begged of me to offer you his best re- 
spects, and to transmit to you specimens of ® Annals of Scotland, 
from the Accession of Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of James 
V/ in drawing up which, his Lordship has been engaged for 
some time. His Lordship waSgsjQjse thus : ^ If JxmiM p rocu re 
Dr.Johnson's criticisms,. -thew would be of -gr-ea±„.xis-a.-LQL me^ jn 
the p rosecution, of my work, as they would, be judiciojis apd 
*"irhave no right to ask that favour of him. If you could, 
:t would highly oblige me.^ 

“Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not 
write to London what you said to him, and that neither by 
word nor letter has he made the least complaint of you ; but 
on the contrary has a high respect for you, and loves you 
much more since he saw you in Scotland. It would both 
divert and please you to see his eagerness about this matter.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Streatham, June 12, 1774. 

“dear sir, 

“Yesterday I put the first sheets of the 'Journey to 
the Hebrides to the press. I have endeavoured to do you 
pme justice in the first paragraph. It will be one volume 
in octavo, not thick. 

“It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. 
You shall tell me to whom I shall give ; and I have stipulated 
twenty-five for you to give in your own name. Some will 
take the present better from me, others better from you. In 
this, ^ you ^ who are to live in the place ought to direct. 
Consider it Whatever you can get for my purpose send 
me; and make my compliments to your lady and both the 
young ones. 

“ I am. Sir, your, &c,, 


“Sam. Johnson.” 
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®=Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson, 

Edinbiirghj June 24^ 1774. 

^^You do not acknowledge the receipc of the various 
packets which I have sent to you. Neither can I prevail with 
you to answer my letters, though you honour me with returns* 
You have said nothing to me about poor Goldsmith,^ nothing 
about Langton. 

I have received for you, from the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge in Scotland, the following Erse books : — 
^ The ^ New Testament ; ' — ' Baxter's Call ; ' — ‘ The Confession 
of Faith of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster ; ' — ^ The 
Mother^s Catechism j ^ ‘ A Gaeiick and English Vocabulary.' ” 

*‘To James Boswell, Esq. 

^^DEAR SIR, 

“I WISH you could have looked over my book before 
the printer, but it could not easily be. I suspect some mis- 
takes ; but as I deal, perhaps, more in notions than in facts, 
the matter is not great, and the second edition will be mended, 
if any such there be. The press will go on slowly for a time, 
because I am going into Vitales to-morrow. 

“ I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a 
character as Lord Hailes otherwise than with high respect. I 
return the sheets,^ to which I have done what mischief I 
could j and finding it so little, thought not much of sending 
them. T he narrative is clear. liyeiyjL^nd short. 

“ I have* 3 onev^se to Lord Hailes than by neglecting his 
sheets : I have run him in debt. Dr. Horne, the President of 
Magdalene College in Oxford, wrote to me about three months 
ago, that he purposed to reprint Walton's Lives, and desired 
me to contribute to the work : my answer was, that Lord 
Hailes intended the same publication \ and Dr. Horne has 
resigned it to him. His Lordsliip must now think seriously 
about it. 

“ Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, more 
thaiTIKe ^perT* BaYe ^dTed of^ ..fevf n, 

made, I am afraid,. ^mqre violent by uneasine^^^^^m^ H|^ 
heavy 7 aB~dra 31 lfe"res^ exha usted. 

1 Dr. Goldsmith died April 4, this year. 

2 These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library- 

2 On the cover enclosing them Dr. Johnson wrote ; ** If my delay hais ^ven any 
reason for supposing that I have not a very deep sense of the honour done me oy asking 
my judgement, I am very sorry." 
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Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owe d not ‘less _than_^p 
I thousand^ pounds. Was ever poet so tmsted^be for e ? 

You may, if you please, put the inscription thus : '‘Maria 
Scatorzim Regina nata 15 — , a suis in exilium acta 15 — , ab 
hospita ned data 15 — / You must find the years. 

“ Of your second daughter you certainly gave the account 
yourself, though you have forgotten it. While Mrs. Boswell 
is well, never doubt of a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, 
five girls running, but while I was with you she had a boy. 

1 am obliged to you for ail your pamphlets, and of the 
last 1 hope to make some use. I made some of the former. 

1 am, dear Sir, 

** Your most affectionate servant, 

"'^Jtily 4, 1774.'^ “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ My compliments to all the three ladies.” 

®*To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“ You have reason to reproach me that I have left 
your last letter so long unanswered, but I had nothing par- 
ticular to say. Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor 
Goldsmith is gone much further. He d igd of a fever, ex^- 
peratedTa s IJbelieve^Ly the^fear ‘He^lhiaff^rais^ 

money a^d squandered .it, ^U^very artifice of ac^Isiti^ and 
fcpiyp f ex pence. Bu t let not Ss frailties be rememb ered ^^16 
was a very great ni^. 

^ have just, begun to print my Journey to the Hebrides, 
and am leaving the press to take another journey into Wales, 
whither Mr. Thrale is going, to take possession of, at least, 
five hundred a year, fallen to his lady. All at Streatham, that 
are alive, are well. 

“ 1 have never recovered from the last dreadful illness, but 
flatter myself that I grow gradually better ; much, however, yet 
remains to mend- Kuptc iKirqcrov- 

“ If you have the Latin version of Busy, curious^ thirsty fiy^ 
be so kind as to transcribe and send it , but you need not be 
m haste, for I shall be I know not where, for at least five 
weeks. I wrote the following tetrastick on poor Goldsmith : 

Tikipav Thv ’OAijSdpoio, kovIt^v 

fjiJti Beive^ wlSetnrt trdrei* 

OtiTi (prtJCTiS, ft.^Tp(aV ^PyOi TFaKoLlWy 

KAotere votrjTi^v, tcrropcKhy, tpvcr 
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** Please to n>ake my most respectful compliments to all the 
ladies, and remember me to young George and his sisters. I 
reckon George begins to show a pair of heels. 

Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when I come 
back. I am, dear Sir, 

** Your affectionate, humble servant, 

“Sam. JoHNSOJf.^’ 

July 5, 1744.” 

“To Mr, Robert Levet. 

“ Llewenny, in Denbighshire, 
August 16, 1774. 

“BEAR SIR, 

“ Mr. Thrale^s affairs have kept him here a great while, 
nor do I know exactly when we shall come hence. I have 
sent you a bill upon Mr. Strahan. 

“ I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken 
abundance of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

so far as I have yet seen of it, is a veg be autifu l 
^d..rich c ouuiry, all .enclosed, and plante^. Denbigff^is not a 
mean town. Make my compliments to all my friends, and tell 
Frank I hope he remembers my advice. When his money is 
out, let him have more. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774. 

“Yob have given me an inscription for a portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner, 
point out her hard fate. But you will be pleased to keep 
in mind, that my picture is a representation of a particular 
scene in her history; her being forced to resign her crown, 
while she was imprisoned in the castle of Lochlevin, I must, 
therefore, beg that you will be kind enough to give me an 
inscription suited to that particular scene ; or determine which 
of the two formerly transmitted to you is the best ; and at any 
rate, favour me with an English translation. It will be doubly 
kind if you comply with my request speedily. 

* ^ Y pur ^ critical notes o n the specimen of Lord Hailes’s 
* -<^n ^ls of Scdtland T*"^® 

eveiryonec^T^ He Tumseirbbjected only to the alteration 
of free to brave^ in the passage where he says that Edward 
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^ departed witii the glory due to the conqueror of a free people.*' 
He says, to call the Scots bra would only add to the glory of 
their con^uef^fr ^ wi^ make alloivance tor the" aatioH^ 
zeS^of our ann-akst. f™aow'“send a few more leaves of the 
iCnrials, which 1 hope you will peruse, and return with obser- 
vations, as you did upon the former occasion. Lord Hailes 
writes to me thus : * 2vlr, Bosweil will be pleased to express 
the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple has of Dr. 
Johnsoo^s attention to his little specimen. The further 
specimen will show, that 

‘Even in an Edtt/ardhQ can see desert.* 

“ It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication of 
Isaac Walton’s Lives is intended. Fou have been in a mistake 
in thinking that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember one 
morning, while he sat with you in my house, he said, that there 
should be a new edition of Waiton*s Lives ; and you said that 
‘ they should be benuted a little. This was ail that passed on 
that subject. You must, therefore, inform Dr. Horne, that he 
may resume his plan. I enclose a note concerning it ; and if 
Dr. Horne will write to me, ail the attention that I can give 
shall be cheerfully bestowed, upon what I think a pious work, 
the preservation and elucidation of Walton, by whose writings 
I have been most pleasingly edified. 

****** 

“Mr. Eoswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 

“ Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed 
You will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scot- 
land one year and Wales another. You must next go to 
Switzerland. Cambria will complain, if you do not honour her 
also with some remarks. And I find cancessere columnct^ the 
booksellers expect another book. I am impatient to see your 
* Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides.^ Might you not send me 
a copy by the post as soon as it is printed off.” 

****** 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. I was 
sorry to leave my book suspended so long; but havino- 
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opportiinity of- seeing, with so much convenience, a new 
olThe^iMaTna^'lTcoul^hot^^^ I have* heen in hve 

the“isix couhtles*^ of 'North Wales ; and have seen St. Asaph 
and Bangor, the two seats of their Bishops ; have been upon 
Penmanmaur and Snowden, and passed over into Anglesea. 
But Wales is so little different from England, that it offers 
nothing to the speculation of the traveller. 

When I came home, I found several of your papers, with 
some pages of Lord Hailes's Annals, which I will consider. I 
am in haste to give you some account of myself, lest you should 
suspect me of negligence in the pressing business which I find 
recommended to my care, and which 1 knew nothing of till 
now, when all care is vain.^ 

** In the distribution of my books I purpose to follow your 
advice, adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased 
with your notes of remembrance added to your names, for I 
hope I shall not easily forget them. 

" I have received four Erse books, without any direction, 
and suspect that they are intended for the Oxford library. If 
that is the intention, I think it will be proper to add the 
metrical psalms, and whatever else is printed in Erse, that the 
present may be complete. The donor’s name should be told. 

1 wish you could have read the book before it was printed, 
but our distance does not easily permit it. 

I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish Walton ; 
I am afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

** I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make my com- 
pliments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. I 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.” 

** London, Octob, i, i774*’' 

XhiaJjouxJx)*.W^es, company with 

and^Mrs, Thr§Je, though it no^ublxQniriWeil. 
an^ arnugemeat, did not give an occasion to such a discursive 
exercise of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I do not 
find that he kept any journal or notes of what he saw there. 
All that I heard him say of it was, that “ instead of bleak and 
barren mountains, there were green and fertile ones ; and that 
one of the castles in Wales would contain all the castles that 
he had seen in Scotland.” 

I I had written to him, to request hia interposition in behalf of a convict, who I thought 
was very unjustly condemned. 
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Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend, Mr. Thrale, 
who was a steady supporter of government, having again to 
encounter the storm of a contested election, he wrote a short 
political pamphlet, entitled **The Patriot/^* addressed to the 
electors of Great Britain ; a title which, to factious men who 
consider a patriot only as an opposer of the measures of 
government, will appear strangely misapplied. It was, however, 
written with energetick vivacity ; and, except those passages in 
which it endeavours to vindicate the glaring outrage of the 
House of Commons in the case of the Middlesex election, and 
to justify the attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in America 
to unconditional submission, it contained an admirable display 
of the properties of a real patriot, in the original and genuine 
sense ; — a sincere, steady, rational, and unbiassed friend to the 
interests and prosperity of his King and country. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that both in this and his two former 
pamphlets, powerful arguments, imt 

cjnlj a consid^abie portion of sophistry, but a contemptuous 
ridicule of tiis opponents, w^hich was very provoking. 

“To Mr. Perkins.^ 

“ SIR, 

“You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Williams, a 
gentlewoman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thrale's, is a 
petitioner for Mr. Hetherington’s charity : petitions are this 
day issued at Christas Hospital. 

“ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd i and if I should 
send a mean man, he may be put away without his errand. I 
must therefore entreat that you will go, and ask for a petition 
for Anna Williams, whose paper of enquiries was delivered with 
answers at the counting-house of the hospital on Thursday the 
2oth. My servant will attend you thither, and bring the 
petition home when you have it 

“ The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which 
they deliver to every petitioner, and which the petitioner is 
afterwards to fill up, and return to them again. This we must 

3 Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy sujjerintendent of Mr. Thrale’s 
Ijreat brewery, and after bis death became one of the Proprietors of it ; and now resides 
m Mr. Thrale'S bouse in Southwark, which the scene of so many literary meetings, 
and in which he continues the liberal hospitality for which it was eminent. Dr. 

hung up in the counting-house ’a fine proof of the acfniiraDle 
rnezfbtinto of Dr. Johnson, by Doughty ; and when Mrs. Thrale asked him somewhat 
flippantly, “ V/hy do you put him up m the counting-house?” He answered, “ Because, 
Madam, LjYiskx o, liav axme, wise jna a A ere. ” Sir, (said Johnson,) I thanLjuotto.^ It is 
ancUI yon speak sincerelv,'*’ 
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have, or we cafinot proceed accordingto their directifms. You 
need, I believe, only ask for a petition ; if they enquire for 
whom you ask» you can tell them. 

** I beg pardon for giving 3^00 this trouble ; but it is a 
matter of great importance, i am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

®‘Sam. Johnson/^ 

October 25, 1774.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ There has appeared lately in the papers an account of 
a boat overset between Mull and Ulva, in which many pas- 
sengers were lost, and among them Maclean of CoL We, you 
know, were once drowned ; ^ I hope, therefore, that the story 
is either wantonly or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the 
next post. 

“ I have printed two hundred and forty pages. I am able to 
do nothing much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes’s book. I 
will, however, send back the sheets ; and hope, by degrees, to 
answer all your reasonable expectations. 

“ Mr. Thraie has happily surmounted a very violent and 
acrimonious opposition ; but all joys have their abatement : 
Mrs. Thraie has fallen from her horse and hurt herself very 
much. The rest of our friends, I believe, are well. My com- 
pliments to Mrs. Boswell I am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

** London, Octob. 27, i 774 *” 

This letter, wdiich shews his tender concern for an amiable 
young gentleman to whom be had been very much obliged in 
the Hebrides, I have inserted according to its date, though 
before receiving it I had informed him of the melancholy event 
that the young Laird of Col was unfortunately drowned. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

**DEAR SIR, 

“ Last night I corrected the last page of our ‘ Journey to 
the Hebrides.' The printer has detained it all this time, for I 
had, before I went into Wales, written ai) except two sheets. 
‘The Patriot ' was called for by my political friends on Friday, 
was written on Saturday, and I have heard little of it So 

1 In the news-papers. 
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mgne are conjectures at a distance.^ As soon as I can, I will 
take care that copies be sent to you, for I would wish that they 
might be given before they are bought ; but I am afraid that 
Mr. Strahan will send to you and to the booksellers at the same 
time. Trade is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all 
that you recommended. Pray make my compliments to Mrs. 
Boswell and the younglings. The club has, I think, not yet 
met 

“Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think, and what 
others say of our travels. Shall we touch the continent ? ^ 

I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.’' 

Nov. 26, 1774.” 

In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the following 
entry : 

“Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I considered that this day, 
being the beginning of the ecclesiastical year, v/as a proper 
time for a new course of life. I began to read the Greek 
Testament regularly at 160 verses every Sunday. This day 
I began the Acts. 

In this week I read Virgil’s Pastorals. I learned to repeat 
the Pollio and Gallus. I read carelessly the first Georgick.” 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for “ divine and 
human lore,” when advanced into his sixty-fifth year, and 
notwithstanding his many disturbances from disease, must 
make us at once honour his spirit, and lament that it should be 
so grievously clogged by its material tegument. It is remark- 
able, that he was very fbnd of the precision which calculation 
produces. Thus we find in one of his manuscript diaries, 
“12 pages in 4to Gr. Test, and 30 pages in Beza’s folio, 
comprize the whole in 40 days.” 

“Dr. Johnson to John Hoole, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I HAVE returned your play,^ which you will find under- 
scored with red, where there was a word which I did not like. 
The red will be washed off with a little water. 

1 Allading to a passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of his “ Journey to the 
Hebrides," I say, ** But has not * The Patriot ' been an interruption, by the time taken 
to write it, and the time luxuriously spent in listening to its applauses ? ” 

3 We had projected a voyage tpgerhex up the Baltick, and talked of visiting some of 
she more northern regions. 

* ** Cleonice.” 
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** The plot i& so well framed, the intricacy so artful, and the 
disentanglement so easy, the suspense so affecting, and the 
passionate parts so properly interposed, that I have no doubt 
of its success. 


I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’*" 

December 19, 1774.” 


The first effort of his pen in 1775, was, “Proposals for 
publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, ”t in three 
volumes quarto. In his diary, January 2, I find this entry: 
“Wrote Charlotte’s Proposals.” But, indeed, the interna! 
evidence would have been quite sufficient. Her claim to the 
favour of the publick was thus enforced: 

“ Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, have been 
read with approbation, perhaps above their merits, but of no 
great advantage to the writer. She hopes, therefore, that she 
shall not be considered as too indulgent to vanity, or too 
studious of interest, if from that labour which has hitherto been 
chiefly gainful to others, she endeavours to obtain at last some 
profit to herself and her children. She cannot decently enforce 
her claim by the praise of her own performances ; nor can she 
suppose, that, by the most artful and laboured address, any 
additional notice could be procured to a publication, of which 
Her Majesty has condescended to be the patroness.” 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti^s “ Easy 
Lessons in Italian and English.”t 


“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ You never did ask for a book by the post till now, 
and I did not think on it. You see now it is done. I sent 
one to the King, and I hear he lilces it. 

“ I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and intend 
to give to many of my friends. In your catalogue you left out 
Lord Auchinleck. 

“ Let me know, as fast as you read it, how you like it ; and 
let me know if any mistake is committed, or 'anything import- 
ant left out. I wish you could have seen the sheets. My 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to Veronica, and to all my 
friends. I am Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.^’ 


“January 14, 1775.” 
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Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

“ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your * Jourr^ y 
to which Came to me by last nigWs posh 

I did really ask the favour twice ; but you have been even with 
me by granting it so speedily. Bis dai qui cito dat. Though 
ill of a bad cold, you kept me up the greatest part of last 
night ; for I did not stop till I had read every word of your 
book. I looked back to our first talking of a visit to the 

Hebrides, which was many years ago, when sitting by 

ourselves in the Mitre tavern in London, I think about 

witching time d night ; and then exulted in contemplating our 
scheme fulfilled, and a monumenium perenne of it erected by 
your superiour abilities. I shall only say, that your book has 
.Jiratilicatk^n. I shall afterwards give you 
my thoughts on particular passages. In the mean time, I 
hasten to tell you of your having mistaken two names, which 
you will correct in London, as I shall do here, that the 
gentlemen who deserve the valuable compliments which you 
have paid them, may enjoy their honours. In page ro6, for 
Gordon Murchison \ and in page 357, for Maclean read 
Macleod, 

* ^ gk ^ * * 

“ But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid in my 
profession, which you have never refused to grant when I 
requested it I enclose you a petition for Dr. Memis, a 
physician at Aberdeen, in which Sir John Dalrymple has 
qpcerted his talents, and which I am to answer as Counsel for 
the managers of the Royal Infirmary in that city. Mr. 
Jopp, the Provost, who delivered to you your freedom, is one 
of my clients, and, as a citizen of Aberdeen^ you will support 
him. 

“The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the charter 
of the Infirmary from Latin into English, made under the 
authority of the managers, the same phrase in the original 
is in one place rendered jPhysiaan^ but when applied to Dr. 
Memis is rendered Doctor of Medicine. Dr, Memis complained 
of this before the translation was printed, but was not indulged 
with having it altered ; and he has brought an action for 
damages, on account of a supposed injury, as if the designation 
given to him_ was an inferiour one, tending to make it be 
supposed he is not a Physician^ and consequently to hurt his 
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practice. My father has dismissed the action as groundiesSj and 
now he has appealed to the whole Court.” ^ 

®*To James Boswell, Esq. 

DEAR SIR, 

I LONG to hear how you like the book ; it is, I think, 
much liked here. But Macpherson is very furious ; can you 
give me any more intelligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do 
what you can, and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our 
side ? 

Pray let me know what I owed* you when I left you, that I 
may send it to you. 

^ I am going to write about the Americans. If you have 
picked up any hints among your lawyers, who are great 
masters of the lav/ of nations, or if your own mind suggest any 
thing, let me know. But mum, it is a secret. 

‘‘ I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; but I 
cannot do as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned 
in the book which you recommended. 

Langton is here ; we are ail that ever we were. He is a 
worthy fellow, v/ithout malice, though not without resentment. 

“ Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in 
danger. Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

“Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquour,^ and 
seems to delight in his new character. 

“This is all the news that I have; but as you love verses, 

I will send you a few which I made upon Inchkenneth ; ^ but 
remember the condition, you shall not shew them, except ^o 
Lord Hai les, whom. T InveJaejrier than - am-man_whoiiLj„^ ^ 
so If he asks you to transcribe them for him, you may 

SSTtjTiut I think he must promise not to let them be copied 
again, nor to shew them' as mine. 

“ I have at last sent back Lord Hailes’s sheets. I never think 
about returning them, because I alter nothing. You will see 
that I might as well have kept them. However, I am ashamed 
of my delay ; and if I have the honour of receiving any more, 

1 In the Court of Session of Scotland an action is first tried by one of the Judges, who 

is called the Lord Ordinary : and if either party is dissatisfied, be may appeal to the 
whole Court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord President and fourteen other Judges,** who 
have both in and out of Court the title of Lords from the name of their estates ; as, Lord 
Auchinleck, Lord Monboddo, ^ , , 

2 It should be recollected, that this fanciful description of his friend was given by 
Johnson after he himself had become a water-drinker. 

» See them in “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3rd edit. p. 337 (Oct. 17). 
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promise punctually to return them by the next post Make my 
compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. I 

am, dear Sir, 

‘‘ Yours most faithfully, 

“ Jan. I, 1775*’* “ Sam. Johnson.’^ ^ 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. 27, 1775. 

sfc ♦ sf: 

“ You rate our lawj^ers here too high, when you call them 
great masters of the law of nations. 

::Jc tf! * * sf: 

“ As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have read little and 
thought little on the subject of America. I will be much 
obliged to you, if you will direct me where I shall find the best 
inforngiation of what is to be said on both sides. It is a subject 
vast in its present extent and future consequences. The im- 
perfect hints which now float in my mind, tend rather to the 
formation of an opinion that our government has been 
precipitant and severe in the resolutions taken against the 
Bostonians, Well do you know that I have no kindness for 
that race. But nations, or bodies of men, should, as well as 
individuals, have a fair trial, and not be condemned on 
character alone. Have we not express contracts with our 
colonies, which afford a more certain foundation of judgment, 
than general political speculations on the mutual rights of States 
and their provinces or colonies ? Pray let me know immedi- 
ately what to read, and I shall diligently endeavour to gather 
for you any thing that I can find. Is Burke's speech on 
American taxation published by himself ? Is it autheutick ? I 

1 He now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and afterwards favoured me with an English translation. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that 
enunent Patron of the Arts, has subjoined them to the engra^dng from my picture. 

** Maria Scotantnt Regina, 

Homintcm. seditzosoTum 
Conimneliis tassaia. 

Minis terHta claznoribtzs mcia, 

Z>£hello, per quem 
Regna ceaii, 

Ztocrimans ir-epidattsque 
li'omen. apponiV* 

** Mary, Queen of Scots, 

Harrassed, terrified, and overpowered 
By the insults, menaces, 

And clamours 
Of her rebellious subjects, 

Sets her hand, 

With tears and confusion. 

To a resignation of the Hngdom.'' 
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remember to heard yon say, that you had never considered 
East-Indian affairs : though, surely, they are of much import- 
ance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection of this, I shelter 
myself from the reproach of ignorance about the Americans. 
If you write upon the subject, I shall certainly understand it. 
But, since you seem to expect that I should know something of 
it, without your instruction, and that my own mind should 
suggest something, I trust you will put me in the way. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ What does Becket mean by the Originals of Fingal and 
other poems of Ossian, which he advertises to have Iain in his 
shop ? 

^ if: :sf: ^ :^s 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You sent me a case to consider, in which I have no 
facts but what are against us, nor any principles on which to 
reason. It is vain to try to write thus without materials. The 
fact seems to be against you ; at least I cannot know nor say 
any thing to the contrary. I am glad that you like the book so 
well. I hear no more of Macpherson. I shall long to know 
what Lord Hailes says of it. Lend it him privately. I shall 
send the parcel as soon as I can. Make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell. I am, Sir, &:c. 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 

“Jan. 28, 1775 -” 

“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1775. 

ifs ^ * if: 

“ As to Macpherson, I am anxious to have from yourself a 
full and pointed account of what has passed between you and 
him. It is confidently told here, that before your book came 
out he sent to you, to let you know that he understood you 
meant to deny the authenticity of Ossian’s poems ; that the 
originals were in his possession ; that you might have inspection 
of them, and might take the evidence of people skilled in the 
Erse language; and that he hoped after this fair offer, you 
would not be so uncandid as to assert that he had refused 
reasonable proof. That you paid no regard to his message, but 
published your strong attack upon him ; and then he wrote a 
letter to you, in such terms as he thought suited to one who 
had not acted as a man of veracity. You may believe it gives 
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me pain to hear your conduct represented as unfavourable, 
while I can only deny what is said, on the ground that your 
character refutes it, without having any information to oppose. 
Let me, I beg it of you, be furnished with a sufficient answer to 
any calumny upon this occasion. 

Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correspond more than 
we talk together,) ‘As to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, 
and purpose to keep out of its way. There is no doubt that I 
might mention some circumstances ; but I do not chuse to 
commit them to paper.' ^ What his opinion is, I do not know. 
He says, ‘ I am singularly obliged to Dr. Johnson for his 
accurate and useful criticisms. Had he given some strictures 
on the general plan of the work, it would have added much to 
his favours.’ He is charmed with your verses on Inchkennetb, 
says they are very elegant, but bids me tell you he doubts 
whether 

* Legitimas facmnt pecto7‘a ptira preces, * 

be according to the rubrick : but that is your concern ; for, you 
know, he is a Presbyterian.” 

****** 

“To Dr. Lawrence.^ 

“Feb. 7, 1775. 

“ SIR, 

“ One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting a 
corporation that in some publick instrument have stiled him 
Doctor of Medicine instead of Physician, Boswell desires, being 
advocate for the corporation, to know whether Doctor of 
Medicine is not a legitimate title, and whether it may be con- 
sidered as a disadvantageous distinction. I am to write 
to-night ; be pleased to tell me. I am, sir, your most, &c., 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ MY DEAR BOSWELL, 

“ I AM surprised that, knowing as you do t he disposition of 
you r countrymen to tell lies in favour of each orherX vou can 

i I His Lordship, notwithstandiag his resolution, did commit his sentiments to paper, 
and in one of his notes affixed to his Collection of old Scottish Poetry, he says, that 

to doubt the authenticity of those poems, is a refinement in Scepticism indeed.*’ — 
J. Boswell.] 

3 The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Dr. Johnson respected and loved as his 
physician and friend. 

a Jkly friend has, in this letter, relied upon my testimony, with a confidence, of which 
the ground has escaped my recollection. 
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be a.t ail affected by any reports that circulate among them. 
Macpherson^ never in his life offered me a sight of any original 
or of any evidence of any kind ; but thought only of intimidat- 
ing me by noise and threats, till my last answer, — that I would 
not be deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian — put an end to our correspondence. 

The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom 
I consider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old 
manuscripts. His copies, if he had them, and I believe him to 
have none, are nothing. Where are the manuscripts ? They 
can be shewn if they exist, but they were never shown, 
nm^ existentibus et non appare^tiibus^ says our law, eadem esi 
rcitto* No man has a claim to credit upon his own word, when 
better evidence, if he had it, may be easily produced. But so 
far as we can find, the Erse language was never written till very 
lately for the purposes of religion. A nation that cannot write, 
or a language that was never written, has no manuscripts. 

‘‘ But whatever he has he never offered to show. If old 
manuscripts should now be mentioned, I should, unless there 
were more evidence than can be easily had, suppose them 
another proof of Scotch conspiracy in national falsehood. 

“ Do not censumTEeTxpessionTl^^ 

“ Dr. Memis's question is so narrow as to allow no specula- 
tion ; and I have no facts before me but those which his 
advocate has produced against you. 

“ I consulted this morning the President of the London 
College of Physicians, who says, that with us, Doctor of Fhy sick 
(we do not say Doctor of Medicine) is "Ihe^hTgfiesf a 

p ractiser__Q f p^sick^^ can haye^; that only 

teacher of physick ; that e very Doctor is l egal ly 
a Physid gn ; but no man, not a Doctor^ can practise 
but by licence particularly granted. The Doctorate is a licence 
of itself. It seems to us a very slender cause of prosecution. 

* -M* * * * * 


“ I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all you 
would have. My compliments to Madam and Veronica. 

“ I am, Sir, 

‘‘ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’* 

February 7, 1775.** 


What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter to 
the venerable Sage, I have never heard ; but they are generally 
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said to have been of a nature very different from the language 
of literary contest. Dr. Johnson’s answer appeared in the 
news-papers of the day, and has since been frequently re- 
published j but not vTth perfect accuracy. I give it as dictated 
to me by himself, written do-wn in his presence, and authenti- 
cated by a note in his own hand-writing, ‘‘ This^ I thinks is a 
true ^ 

MR. JAMES MACPHERSON. 

“ I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to repel ; and what I cannot 
do for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never 
be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian. 

What would you have me retract? O haught y_our b ook 

an impostu re : I think it an imposture still . For this opinion 
I have given my reasons to the publxclq which I here dare 
you to refute. Y our rag.e I„de£v . Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable ; and what I hear of yo ur mora js 
indi|i^,§^e.Jp. pay^r.eg^d..nat^la.»^hat.,you- shalLaay, but^tg^ 
what you shall proye^ You may print this if you will. 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr, Johnson, if 
he supposed that he could be easily intimidated ; for no ma n 
was ever more remarkable for personal, co urage . hTd. 

fn^eegTa rpawiatriSa ^ or rather, “ of something after 

death ; ” and "what rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting 
all that he has ever known, and going into a new and 
unknown state of being, can be without that dread ? But his 
fear was from reflection ; his courage natural. His fear, in 
that one instance, wa s the result of p hilosophical and r eligiou s 
c onsider ation. He feaxe^’^’SeatETmiFI!^^ 
noT^everT^at might occasion death. Many instances of his 
resolution may be mentioned. One day, at Mr. Beauclerk’s 
house in the country, 'when two large dogs were fighting, he 
went up to them, and beat them till they separated ; and at 
another time, when told of the danger there was that a gun 
might burst if charged with many balls, he put in six or seven 
and fired it off against a wail. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, he cautioned 
Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was reckoned particularly 

X I have deposited it in the British Museum. 
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dangerous ; upon which Johnson directly swam into it. He 
told me himself that one night he was attacked in the street by 
four men, to whom he would not yield, but kept them all at 
bay, till the watch came up, and carried both him and them 
to the round-house. In the play-house at Lichfield, as Mr, 
Garrick informed me, Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
chair which was placed for him between the side-scenes, a 
gentleman took possession of it, and when Johnson on his 
return civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give it up ; 
upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and the 
chair into the pit. Foote, who so successfully revived the old 
comedy, by exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate 
Johnson on the stage, expecting great profits from his ridicule 
of so celebrated a man. Johnson being informed of his 
intention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davieses the 
bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. Davies 
“ what "was the common price of an oak stick ; and being 
answered six-pence, “ Why then, Sir, (said he,) give me leave 
to send your servant to purchase me a shilling one. Ill have a 
double quantity ; for I am told Foote means to me off ^ as 

he calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity.” Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, which 
effectually checked the wantonness of the mimick. Mr. 
Macpherson’s menaces made Johnson provide himself with the 
same implement of defence ; and had he been attacked, I have 
no doubt that, old as he was, he would have made his corporal 
prowess be felt as much as his intellectual. 

j ais Tl Qumey^tQ the Western Islands of Scotlands.” * mo^ 
valuable perforjm It ^bounds in extensive pfcdlpsppEi^i 

views"" of society and_ in"Ting.enious . sentiineuL .and _ lively 
descnptidri.^^ considerable part of. it^ indeod, consist s of 
specMaH^^, which many years before he saw the wild regions 
wSTch we visited together, probably had employed his attention, 
though the actual sight of those scenes undoubtedly quickened 
and augmented them. Mr. Orme, the very able historian, 
agreed with me in this opinion, which he thus strongly 
expressed : — “ There are in that book thoughts, which, by lonrf 
revolution in the great mind of Johnson, have been formed 
and polished like pebbles roiled in the ocean 1 ” 

That he was to some degree of axcess a true -born 
so as to have'entSctali^ an undue prejudice against both the 
country and the people of Scotland, nmjLiie.'^allpwed, But i1 
was a prejudice of the head and not ofnie heart. 'He had no 
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ill will to the Scotch ; for, if he had been conscious of that, he 
never would have thrown himself into the bosom of their 
country, and trusted to the protection of its remote inhabitants 
With a fearless confidence. His remark upon the nakedness of 
the country, from its being denuded of treesj was made after 
having travelled two hundred miles along the Eastern coast, 
where certainly trees are not to be found near the road ; and 
he said it was a map of the road which he gave. His 
disbelief of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, a 
Highland bard, was confirmed in the course of his journey, by 
a very strict examination of the evidence offered for it ; and 
although their authenticity was made too much a national 
point by the Scotch, there v/ere many respectable persons in 
that country, who did not concur in this : so that his judgment 
upon the question ought not to be decried, even by those who 
differ from him. As to myself, I can only say, upon a subject 
now become very uninteresting, that w^hen the fragments of 
Highland poetry first came out, I was much pleased with their 
wild peculiarity, and was one of those who subscribed to enable 
their editor, Mr. Maepherson, then a young man, to make a 
search in the Highlands and Hebrides for a long poem in the 
Erse language, which was reported to be preserved somewhere 
in those regions. But when there came forth an Epick Poem 
in six books, with ail the common circumstances of former 
compositions of that nature ; and when, upon an attentive 
examination of it, there was found a perpetual recurrence of 
the same images which appear in the fragments ; and when no 
ancient manuscript, to authenticate the work, was deposited in 
any publick library, though that was insisted on as a reasonable 
proof, 7£/^ could forbear to doubt ? 

Johnsi m's gratefu l aclmowledgements of kindness r eceive d 
in the cpj aaaj;;tLtbi£to5r. compfe^^ reflections. 

against hi m.'ff'yKT EaTSTa'de an 
ungtat^itMWCD ; and his delicacy in sparing m' KisISooVniose 
who we find from his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects 
of centre, is much to be admired. His candour and amiable 
disposition is conspicuous from his conduct, when informed by 
Mr. Macleod, ol Rasay, that he had committed a mistake, 
which gave that gentleman some uneasiness. He wrote him a 
courteous and kind letter, and inserted in the newspapers an 
advertisement, correcting the mistake.^ 

The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster in a letter 

1 See “Journal of a Tour to the Hehrides,” 3d edit. p. 431. 
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written to me, soon after he had read Dr. Johnson’s book, are 
so just and liberal, that they cannot be too often repeated : 

•if * * * * 

There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that 
a Scotchman need to take amiss. What he_says of the coujrtsy 
is true ;,,,and „his. . pbseryations on the'"peopiV„ T^’hat must 
naturally- .occur to a ^hsibrej^ observing, and rehot^ing 
inhabitant of a convenfeht metropolis, where a man on thirty 
pounds a year may be better accommodated "with all the little 
wants of life, than Col or Sir Allan. 

I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse 
language, and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite 
convinced ; and I shall rank Ossian and his Fingals and 
Oscars, amongst the nursery tales, and not the true history of 
our country, in all time to come. 

Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no 
pretensions. The authour neither says he is a geographer, nor 
an antiquarian, nor veiy learned in the history of Scotland, nor 
a naturalist, nor a fossilist. The manners of the people, and 
the face of the country, are all he attempts to' describe, or 
seems to have thought of. Much were it to be wished, that 
they who have travelled into more remote, and of course more 
curious regions, had all possessed his good sense. Of the state 
of learning, hjs^^b^ervatiqns on Glasgow University ^how jie 
has formed a very sound jud gme nt. He ..understands om 
dtoafe 1:00*^ an^Ke^b as" ‘Scur^ observed the. chants, how- 
ever slow and imperceptible td'hs, which Scotland has undergone, 
in consequence^pf .the blessings of HbertylMidrmtemaLpe^S-” 

*■»■*•«•* -iE- 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has since made 
the same tour, and published an account of it, is equally 
liberal. have read, (says he,) his book again and again, 
travelled with him from Berwick to Glenelg, through countries 
with which I am well acquainted ; sailed with him from 
Glenelg to Kasay, Sky, Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have 
not been able to correct him in any matter of consequence. 
I have often admired the accuracy, the precision, and the 
justness of what he advances, respecting both the country and 
the people. 

“ The Doctor has every where delivered bis sentiments with 
freedom, and in many instances with a seeming regard for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, and the ornament of the country. 
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His remark s. on the want of trees and liedRes for shade^ .a,s well 
as for shelter to Jhe .cattle, are well founded, an d jne ri t.,j;l:^e 
thainMrnot^ the illiberal, .censure of- the nati^s. He also felt 
forl^ distresses of the Highlanders, and explodes with great 
propriety the bad management of the grounds, and the neglect 
of timber in the Hebrides.” 

Having quoted Johnson's just compliments on the Rasay 
family, he says, On the other hand, I found this family 
.^qually lavish in their encomiums upon the Doctor’s conversa- 
^on, and his subsequent civilities to a young gentleman of that 
cpuutry, who, upon waiting upon him at London, was well 
received, and experienced all the attention and regard that a 
warm friend could bestow. Mr. Macleod having also been in 
London, waited upon the Doctor, who provided a magnificent 
and expensive entertainment in honour of his old Hebridean 
acquaintance.” 

And, talking of the military road by Fort Augustus, he 
says, “ By this road, though one of the most rugged in Great 
Britain, the celebrated Dr. Johnson passed from Inverness to 
the Hebride Isles. His observations on the country and people 
are extremely correct, judicious, and instructive.” ^ 

Mi. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in one of his letters to Mr. James Elphinstone, pub- 
lished in that gentleman’s ‘‘ Forty Years’ Correspondence,” says, 
‘H read Dr. Johnson’s Tour with very great pleasure. Some 
few errours he has fallen into, but of no great importance, and 
those are lost in the numberless beauties of his work. 

“ If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out the most ex- 
ceptionable places ; but at present I am in the country, and 
have not his book at hand. It is plain he meant to speak well 
of Scotland : and he has in my apprehension done us great 
honour in the most capital article, the character of the 
inhabitants.” 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, wri tten during the course 
of thef efbf e^ay be supposed to co^ey 

SS“‘^nuine feelings at the time, a bound in such beni gnan t 
sentiments to%y ards the p eop le who showed him civi lities Ti ^ t 

douDt oftne goodn ess of his heart. 

"TTB^pamTui to fecollect^wiffir^at rancour he was assailed 
by numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, on account of 
his supposed injurious treatment of their country and country- 

1 Page 103, 
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men, in his Journey.” Had there been any just ground for 
such a charge, would the virtuous and candid Dempster have 
given his opinion of the book, in the terms w'hich I have 
quoted? Would the patriotick Knox" have spoken of it as 
he has done ? Would Mr. Tytler, surely 

<« a if ever there were/* 


have expressed himself thus? And let me add, that, citizen 
of the world, as I hold myself to be, I have that degree of 
predilection for my naiale solum^ nay, I have that just sense of 
the merit of an ancient nation, which has been ever renowmed 
for its valour, which in former times maintained its indepen- 
dence against a powerful neighbour, and in modern times has 
been equally distinguished for its ingenuity and industry in 
civilized life, that I should have felt a generous indignation at 
any injustice done to it. Jjohnson tre ated Scotland no ’worse 
th an.,he „ did even hi.s best fnenHs^'"y^Lpse""characters"he used to 
give asjh ey appeared to HimiJboth in "light 'arid sha dj . Some 
jfjeople, 'W’hb had not exercised their minds sufficiently, con- 
demned him for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whose philosophical penetration and justness of 
thinking were not less known to those who lived -with him, 
than his genius in his art is admired by the world, explained 
his conduct thus : He was fond of discrimination, which he 
could not show without pointing out the bad as well as the 
good in every character ; and as his friends were those whose 
characters he knew best, they afforded him the best opportunity 
for showing the acuteness of his judgment.” 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk, his 
wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and their re- 
sentment at having their country described by him as it really 
was ; when, to say that it ’was a country as good as England, 
would have been a gross falsehood. “ None of us, (said he,) 
would be offended if a foreigner who has travelled here should 
say, that vines and olives don^t grow in England.” And as to 
his prejudice against the Scotch, which I always ascribed to 
that nationality which he observed in t/iem, he said to the same 


gentleman, “ When I find a Scotchman, to whom an English- 
man is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall be as an English- 
man to me.” H is intiiimC3 L.:sdjth^ of Scotland , 

and his employing so rnany natives of that c ountry^ as his 

1 I observed with much regret, while the first edition of this work was passing through 
the press, (August X790,) that this ingenious gentleman was dead. 


R 2 
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have deposited in the British Museum, amongst other pieces of 
his writing, the following note in answer to one from me, 
asking if he would meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though a 
friend of mine, a Scotchman, was to be there ; — ^'Mr. Johnson 
does not see why Mr. Bos’well should suppose a Scotchman 
less acceptable than any other man. He will be at the Mitre.” 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killaloe, 
having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if he 
should visit Ireland he might treat the people of that country 
more unfavourably than he had done the Scotch, he answered, 
with strong pointed double-edged wit, “Sir,^ you have no 
reason to be afraid of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy 
to jchj^j: -world, by false -'m^Sehtationa merits.^ 

t^k^o^UBlxywn. No, Sij;^ are a fair peopl^;— 

they never speak well of one anot^r.^’ 

*** 7 ^ 511805 “ told me of an instance of Scottish nationality, 
which made a very unfavourable impression upon his mind. 
A Scotchman of some consideration in London, solicited him 
to recommend by the weight of his learned authority, to be 
master of an English school, a person of whom he who 
recommended him confessed he knew no more but that he 
was his countryman. Johnson was shocked at this unconscien- 
tious conduct 

All the miserable cavillings against his “Journey,” in news- 
papers, magazines, and other fugitive publications, I can 
speak from certain knowledge, only furnished him with sport. 
At last there came out a scurrilous volume, larger than John- 
son's own, filled with malignant abuse, under a name, real or 
fictitious, of some low man in an obscure corner of Scotland, 
though supposed to be the work of another Scotchman, 
who has found means to make himself well known both in 
Scotland and England The effect which it had upon Johnson 
was, to produce this pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to 
whom he lent the book : “ This fellow must be a blockhead. 
They don't know how to go about their abuse, l^ ^ho will read 
Jbo^ ? No^ Sir, if A ev^had jsdt, they 

sh ould have iT^t jpdtipg^ me wjik pamph lets .” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. i8, 1775. 

“You would have been very well pleased if you had 
dined with me to-day. I had for my guests, Macquharrie, 
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young Maclean of Col, the successor of our friend, a very 
amiable man, though not marked with such active qualities as 
his brother ; Mr. Maclean of Torloisk in 2vlull, a gentleman 
of Sir Allan's family ; and two of the clan Grant ; so that the 
Highland and Hebridean genius reigned. We had a great 
deal of conversation about you, and drank your health in a 
bumper. The toast was not proposed by me, which is a 
circumstance to be remarked, for I am now so connected with 
you, that any thing that I can say or do to your honour has 
not the value of an additional compliment. It is only giving 
you a guinea out of that treasure of admiration which already 
belongs to you, and which is no hidden treasure ; for I sup- 
pose my admiration of you is co-existent with the knowledge 
of my character. 

“ I find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in general are 
much fonder of your ‘Journey/ than the low-country or hither 
Scots. One of the Grants said to-day, that he was sure you 
were a man of a good heart, and a candid man, and seemed to 
hope he should be able to convince you of the antiquity of a 
good proportion of the poems of Ossian. After ail that has 
passed, I think the matter is capable of being proved to a 
certain degree. I am tol d that ,M acphejson,.KOt one 
MS. Jrom. Clanranal^lor the restitution of which he executed 
a ”|orm al obligation ; ^nd it is affirmed, that the Gaelick (call it 
Erse or call it Irish,) has been written in the Highlands and 
Hebrides for many centuries. It is reasonable to suppose, 
that such of the inhabitants as acquired any learning, possessed 
the art of writing as well as their Irish neighbours, and Celtick 
cousins ; and the question is, can sufficient evidence be shown 
of this ? 

“ Those who are skilled in ancient writings can determine 
the age of MSS. or at least can ascertain the century in which 
they were written ; and if men of veracity, who are so skilled, 
shall tell us that MSS. in possession of families in the High- 
lands and isles, are the works of a remote age, I think we 
should be convinced by their testimony. 

“ There is now come to this city, Ranald Macdonald from 
the Isle of Egg, who has several MSS. of Erse poetry, which he 
wishes to publish by subscription. I have engaged to take 
three copies of the book, the price of which is to be six 
shillings, as I would subscribe for all the Erse that can be 
printed be it old or new, that the language may be preserved. 
This man says, that some of his manuscripts are ancient ; and, 
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to be sure, one of them v/hich was shewn to me does appear to 
have the duskyness of antiquity. 

* * -sc- if * 

“The enquiry is not yet quite hopeless, and I should think 
that the exact truth may be discovered, if proper means be 
used. I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM sorry that I could get no books for my friends in 
Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at last promised to send two dozen 
to you. If they come put the name of my friends into them ; 
you may cut them out,^ and paste them with a little starch in 
the book. 

“You then are going wild about Ossian. Why do you think 
any part can be proved ? The dusky manuscript of Egg is 
probably not fifty years old; if it be an hundred, it proves 
nothing. The tale of Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald 
told it? Can he prove it? There are, I believe, no Erse 
manuscripts. None of the old families bad a single letter in 
Erse that we heard of. You say it is likely that they could 
write. The learned, if any learned there were, could ; but 
knowing by that learning, some written language, in that 
language they wrote, as letters had never been applied to their 
own. If there are manuscripts, let them be shewn, with some 
proof that they are not forged for the occasion. You say many 
can remember parts of Ossian. I believe all those parts are 
versions of the English; at least there is no proof of their 
antiquity. 

“ Macpherson is said to have made some translations himself ; 
and having taught a boy to write it, ordered him to say that he 
had learnt it of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up, 
told the story. This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Straban^s 
Don't be credulous.,; you k now Highlander 

can be truSe^ Macpherson is, so far as I know, very quiet. 
Is^oFlIiaT proof enough ? Every thing is against him. No 
visible manuscript : no inscription in the language : no corre- 
spondence among friends : no transaction of business, of which 
a single scrap remains in the ancient families. Macpherson's 
pretence is, that the character was Saxon. If he had not talked 
unskilfully of manuscrips^ he might have fought with oral 

1 From a list in his hand-writing. 
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tradition much-' longer. As to Mr. Grants iiifQrmatio.n^ I 
suppose he k nows much less "oF the^natter than ourselves. 

the meanfime'j ■“ the“T>o 6 IcseIIer says that the sale^ is 
sufficiently quick. They printed four thousand. Correct your 
copy wherever it is wrong, and bring it up. Your friends" will 
all be glad to see you. I think of going myself into the 
country about May. 

“ I am sorry that I have not managed to send the book 
sooner. I have left four for you, and do not restrict you 
absolutely to follow my directions in the distribution. You 
must use your own discretion. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell : I suppose she is 
now beginning to forgive me. I am, dear Sir, your bumble 
servant, 

‘'Sam. Johnson 

‘*Feb. 25 , 1775-** 


On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London; and on 
repairing to Dr. Johnson's before dinner, found him in his 
study, sitting with Mr. Pety,,, Gamet e, the ^Id^r brother of 
Davffi, strongly resembling him jxx, countenance and voic^ ~H ut 
oTmore sedate_ahd pjacid mann ers . Johnson inform^ me, 
thafthough Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, it was hoped he 
was not in danger, and that he now wished to consult Dr. 
Heberden, to try the effect of a “ new 2mderstanding.^^ Both 
at this interview, and in the evening at Mr. Thrale's, where he 
and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met again, he was vehement on 
the subject of the Ossian controversy ; observing, “We do not 
know that there are any ancient Erse manuscripts; and we 
have no other reason to disbelieve that there are men with 
three heads, but that we do not know that there are any such 
men.” Pie also was outrageous, upon his su ppositio n tha t my 
countrymen “loved Scotland better, than “"‘‘“Si 

^ -^e mT— — but c ome 

andTattest any thing for tl^e^’^ EoHoux „of , Scotland .”"^ He also 
pS^gver^TTh Ills wilcf allegation, that he questioned if there 
was a tree between Edinburgh and the English border older 
than himself. I assured him he was mistaken, and suggested 
that the proper punishment would be that he should receive 
a stripe at every tree above a hundred years old, that was found 
within that space. He laughed, and said, “ I believe I might 
submit to it for a baubee 1 " 

1 Of his “ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland." 
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The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I had 
ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the conduct 
of Great-Britain towards the American colonies, while I at the 
same time requested that he would enable me to inform myself 
upon that momentous subject, be had altogether disregarded ; 
and had recently published a pamphlet, entitled Taxation no 
Tyranny ; an answer to the ilesolutions and Address of the 
American Congress.”* 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable sentiments 
of our fellow-subjects in America. For, as early as 1769, I was 
told by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said of them, ‘‘ Sir, 
they are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any 
thing we allow them short of hanging.” 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him ; for I had 

n pw_fQrmed....a. clear and settlefL..amniQj:i. t hat the peo^ ^Zof 

America were well wa rran ted to re^sjji clai m that their fellow - 
suBjects irTtKe motHar-country 

fortu^ b)aMiaa4Le>^-J^ithouL the^ ; 

ana the e xtre rne yiqlence which it,_breathedj appeare d to ao 

of ^ .Ch ristian , ..philoso pher , aiid-so 
c jIm5 ly~cpposit^ t^he^'priiiciples of peace which he had^o 
l^ga^fuliyjecomipe^^ ia^his, pamphlet respectii^ Jalklaai^ 
Islands, thatj[ sorry to see him, appear m so unfavour able 
I could not perceive in it that ability of 
argument, or that felicity of expression, for which he was, upon 
other occasions, so eminent. gfi§mve_a^S£aoni_j^ 

w hich he h imself re^pro bati^d 
as a test oi .trut h, were united^in this rh apsod yr""""""" 

“ iba^ this ^ v jrh o 

weremeo in powe^^ have no do ubt ; and, indeed, he" owned 
tomeT^a^i'litnaS^'^en reinse 3 “ahd curtailed by some of them. 
He told me, that they had struck out one passage, which was 
to this effect : That the Colonists could with no solidity argue 
from their not having been taxed while in their infancy, that 
they should not now be taxed. We do not put a calf into the 
plow ; we^ wait till he is an ox,” He said, They struck it out 
either critically as too ludicrous, or politically as too exasperating, 

I care not which. It was their business. If an , architect says, 

I will build five stories, and the man who employs him says, 

I ■will have only three, the employer is to decide.” “ Yes, Sir, 
(said I,) in ordinary cases. But should it be so when the 
architect gives his skill and labour ^ra/ss ? ” 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my opinion of this 
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pamphlet was, yet, since it was congenial w^ith the sentiments 
of numbers at that time, and as every thing relating to the 
writings of Dr. Johnson is of importance in literary history, 
I shall therefore insert some passages which were struck out, it 
does not appear why, either by himself or those who revised it. 
They appear printed in a few proof leaves of it in my possession, 
marked with corrections in his own hand-writing. I shall 
distinguish them by Itaiicks. 

In the paragraph where he says, the Americans were incited 
to resistance by European Intelligence from ‘‘men whom they 
thought their friends, but who were friends only to themselves,” 
there followed, — “ and made by their selfishness, the enemies of 
their country y 

And the next paragraph ran thus : “ On the original contrivers 
of mischief, rather ihaft on those whom they have deluded, let an 
insulted nation pour out its vengeance.” 

The paragraph which came next was in these words : Unhappy 
is that country in which men can hope for advancement by favour- 
ing its enemies. The tranquillity of stable govern??ient is not 
always easily preserved against the machinations of single innova- 
tors ; but what cafi be the hope of quiet, when factions hostile to 
the legislature can be openly formed and openly avowed ? 

After the paragraph which now concludes the pamphlet, there 
followed this, in which he certainly means the great Earl of 
Chatham, and glances at a certain popular Lord Chancellor. 

“ Jf by the fortune of war, they drive us utterly away, what 
they will do next can o?ily be conjectured. If a new monarchy is 
erected, they will want a King. He who first takes into his 
hand the sceptre of America, should have a name of good omen, 
William has been known both a co?iqueror and deliverer ; and 
perhaps Mn gland, however contemned, might yet supply them with 
ANOTHER William. Whigs, indeed, are not willing to be 
governed ; and it is possible that King WTlliam may be strongly 
inclined to guide their measures : but Whigs have been cheated 
like other mortals, and suffered their leader to become their tyrant, 
under the name of their Protector. What more they will 
receive from Mngland, no man can tell. In their rudiments of 
empire they may want a Chancellor.” 

Then came this paragraph : 

Their numbers are, at present, not quite sufficient for the 
greatness which, in some form of government or other, is to rival 
the ancient monarchies / but by Dr, Franklirls rule of progression, 
they will, in a century and a quarter, be more than equal to the 
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inhabitants of ^Europe. When the Whigs of America are thus 
multiplied^ let the Princes of the earth tremble in their palaces. 
If they should co^itinue to double and to double^ their own hemi 
sphere would not contain them. But let not our boldest oppugners 
of authority look forward with delight to this futurity of 
WhiggismP 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly at the 
foot of the last of these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administration 
were published on his own account, and he afterwards collected 
them into a volume, with the title of “ Political Tracts, by the 
Authour of the Rambler,” with this motto : 

‘ * h'allitur cg’regio qtnsquis sub Principe credit 
Se?^itium ; minquam Ubertas graiior ext at 
Quam sub Pegs piol Claudianus. 

These pamphlets drev/ upon him numerous attacks. Against 
the common weapons of literary warfare he was hardened \ but 
there were two instances of animadversion which I communi- 
cated to him, and from what I could judge, both from his 
silence and his looks, appeared to me to impress him much. 

One w’as, ‘‘A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned by 
his late political Publications.” It appeared previous toj^is 
‘‘Taxation no Tyranny,” and was written by Dr. Joseph 
Towers. In that performance, Dr. Johnson was treated with 
the respect due to so eminent a man, while his conduct as a 
poiiticai writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, as^incon- 
sistent with the character of one, who, if he did employ his 
pen upon politicks, “ it might reasonably be expected should 
distinguish himself, not by party violence and rancour, but by 
moderation and by wisdom.” 

It concluded thus : “ I would, however, wish you to remem- 
ber, should you again address the publick under the character 
of a poiiticai writer, that luxuriance of imagination or energy 
of language, will ill compensate for the want of candour, of 
justice, and of truth. And I shall only add, that should I 
hereafter be disposed to read, as I heretofore have done, the 
most excellent of all your performances, ‘ The Rambler,' the 
pleasure which I have been accustomed to find in it will be 
much diminished by the reflection that t he writer of s o moral, 
so 

F^lse^^^AIarin^'TIie 

‘Thoughts on the Transactions respecting Falkland^F Islands/ 
and ‘The Patriot.'” 
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I am willing to do justice to the merit of D x^Towe rs, of 
whom^^-I vfill say, that although, I abhor^ his Whiggish demo- 
prc^end^. (for I will not caU^TEem 

principles,) I ,„ esteem,,him as an ingenious, knowing, an d ver y 

conviyiajjgap- 

The other instance ’was a paragraph of a letter to me, from 
my old and most intimate friend the Rev erend Tepip le. 
who wrote the character of Gray, which has had the honour to 
be adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr. Johnson in their 
accounts of that poet. The words were, How can ;£oj^r 
SfJSkj sax ypjir„^/i?l^^^hlit your moral friend/ su ppor t 

jnea^ures of administrationr wfiich "they" ha ve op t 
the face t o askjeveiTTh^eir'fafildeTpenMQhefTlume to 

However confident of the rectitude of his own mind, 
son ^ay haye T elt..$inc^r^jiueasinjSSS^^^ 

erfoi^o usly, imputed. „ to , unwort hy m otives, .by^good men • 
and^fHat the influence of his valuable wuirings shouFcTdn’That 
account be in any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a Right Honourable friend of distin- 
guished talents and very elegant manners, with whom he 
maintained a long intimacy, and 'whose generosity towards 
him will afterwards appear, that his pension having been given 
to him as -a literary character, h e had been^ajplie d to bv 
administration to write political pamp KT 3 s " T and he was even 
so“mucirWfif£ted^TBaThe"^brared"Tiis*T^ to resign his 

pension. His friend showed him the impropriety of such a 
measure, and he afterwards expressed his gratitude, and said 
he had received good advice. To that friend he once signified 
a wish to have his pension secured to him for his life j but he 
neither asked nor received frorn^ R'overnment a ny reward 'wh at- 

met him at the Literary Club, 
where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr, 
Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, 
Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in, we 
talked of his “Journey to the Western Islands,” and of his 
coming away, “willing to believe the second sight,” ^ which 
seemed to excite some ridicule. I was then so impressed with 
the truth of many of the stories of which I had been told, 
that I avowed my conviction, saying, “ He is only willing to 
believe : I do believe. The evidence is enough for me, though 
not for his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle will 

1 Johnson’s “Journey to the 'Western Islands of Scotland,” edit. 178S1 p* 25^ 
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fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.” “ Are you ? (said 
Colman,) then cork it up.” 

I found his topick of con versat ion 

in London at thi s Tm e^^wliere ver 1 happened to be. 
brXo rdJ vlaosfidd.'s formal Sunday evening, conversations, 
stran^iy called^ Levees, his^JLordship addresse^me, '' W^^e 
aii been reading, jjour. M^r.^Bps^lL” I answereoT^* I 

i;«®^irrthe humble attendant of Dr. Johnson.” The Chief 
Justice replied, with that air ar i manner which none, who ever 
saw and heard him, can forget, “ He spe aks il Lof .npbody.i^t 
Ossian.” 

"■^oEnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and 
talked with great animation and success. He attac k ed Swif t 
as Jhej^&dxta»:dda.upaii ali„.accask»is. “ The ‘ Tal¥ of a Tub ’ 
is“so much superiour to his other writings, that one can hardly 
believe he was the authour of it:^ there is in it such a vigour 
of mind, such a sv/arm of thoughts, so much of nature, and 
art, and life.” I wondered to hear him say of ‘‘Gulliver's 
Travel,” “ 'WTien once you have thought of big men and little 
men, it is very easy to do all the rest.” I endeavoured to 
make a stand for Swift, and tried to rouse those who were 
much more able to defend him ; but in vain. Johnson at last, 
of his own accord, allowed very great merit to the inventory 
of articles found in the pocket of “the Man Mountain,” 
particularly the description of his watch, which it was con- 
jectured was his God, as he consulted it upon all occasions. 
He observed, that “ Swift put his name to but two things, (after 
he had a name to put,) ‘The Plan for the Improvement of the 
English language/ and the last ‘ Drapier’s Letter/ ” 

From Swift, .there was an easy, transition to Mr. Thomas 
Sh er'ida n. — T oelnson. “ S l^erid^ is 

t he tragedy of Douglas, and presen tedT^^^tEQur^withX gold 
mSn . Some y Srs ago / at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called 

i This doubt has been much agitated on both sides, I think without good reason. See 
Addison’s “Freeholder,” Ma^ 4, 1714; An Apology for the Tale of a Tub; — Dr. 
Hawkesworth’s Preface to Swift's Works, and Swift’s Letter to Tooke the Printer, and 
a'ooke's Answer in that collection ; — Sheridan’s Life of Swift ; — Mr. Courtenay's note 
on p. 3 of his “ Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Cooksey’s “Essay on the Life and Chaxacter of John Lord Somers, Baron of 
Evesham.” 

Dr. Johnson here speaks^ only to eha internal evidence. I take leave to differ from 
him, having a very high estimation of the powers of Dr. Swift- His “Sentiments of a 
Church'Of-Englandman ; ” his ^ “ Sermon on the Trinity,” and other serious pieces, 
prove his learning as^well as his acuteness in logick and metaphysicks ; and his various 
compositions of a different cast exhibit not only wit, humour, and ridicule ; but a 
knowledge “of nature, and art, and life;” a combination therefore of those powers, 
when (as the “Apology” says,) “ the authour was young, his invention at the heighth, 
and his reading fresh in his head,” might surely produce “ The Tale of a Tub" 
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to hiiT^j '■ Mr. Slieridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give a 
gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish play?’ This,^ 
you see, was wanton and insolent ; but I meant to be wanton 
and insolent. A med al has n val u e but as a starap of merit . 
An d..y£j^ ,sjSl l..^ridaj i J:Q..as.s uiTie, th^ tha t 

stamp ? If Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold 
medal as an honorary reward of dramatick excellence, he 
should have requested one of the Universities to choose the 
person on 'whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had no right 
to give a stamp of merit : it was counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.” 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted with him at Mr. 
Strahan’s. He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening 
to Mrs. Abington’s benefit. “She was visiting some ladies 
whom I was visiting, and begged that I would come to her 
benefit. I told her I could not hear : but she insisted so 
much on my coming, that it would have been brutal to have 
refused her.” This was a speech quite characteristicai. He 
l oved tO- briiia: for ward his haying been in the gay circles of 
arid ^ vain "ofTHF^soImiW of 

this eleofant and fashionable ac tress. He told us, the play w'-as 
tcHBe “The H ypoc rite,” altered from Cibber’s “ Non juror,” so 
as to sati rize Jpe*^ethodis ts. “I do not think (said he,) the 
character of the HypdcfTte justly applicable to the Methodists, 
but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to 
Dr. Madan, a clergyman of Ireland, who was a great Whig, 
that perhaps a Nonjuror would have been less criminal in 
taking the oaths imposed by the ruling power, than refusing 
them ; because refusing them, necessarily laid him underalmost 
an irresistible temptation to be more criminal ; for, a man must 
live, and if be precludes himself from the support furnished by 
the establishment, will probably be reduced to very -wicked 
shifts to maintain himself.”^ Boswell. “I should think, Sir, 

1 This was not merely a cursory remark; for in his Life of Fenton he observes, 
“With marjy other wise and virtuous men, who at that time of discord and debate 
{about the beginning of this century,] consulted conscience well or ill informed, more 
than interest, he doubted the legahty of the government ; and refusing to qualify him- 
self for publick employment, by taking the oaths required, left the University without 
a decree.” This conduct Johnson calls “ perverseness of integrity.’' 

The questiOT" Wi fWITrt'lTlJ'TH'irnWaiity kind, imposed by 

the prevailing power at the time, rather than to be excluded frorn all consequence, or 
even any considerable usefulness in society, has been agitated with all the acuteness 
of casuistry. It is related, that he who devised the oath of abjuration, profligately 
boasted, that he had framed a test which should damn one half of the nation, and 
starve the other.” Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds in which 
zeal for a party is predominant to excess, taking that oath against conviction may have 
been palliated under the plea of necessity, or ventured upon in heat, as upon the whole 
producing more good than evil. 

At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there was a^ warm contest 
between the friends of the Hanoverian succession, and those against it, the oath of 
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that a man who took the oaths contrary to his- principles, %Yas 
a determined wicked man, because he was sure he was com- 
mitting perjury, w’hereas a Nonjuror might be insensibly led to 
do what was wrong, without being so directly conscious of it/^ 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron's 
wife is pretty sure that he. is committing wickedness.” Bosw’'ell. 
“Did the nonjuring clergyman do so, Sir?” Johnson. “I 
am afraid many of them did.” 

I was startled at this argument, and could by no means think 
it convincing. Had not his owm fa,ther complied wdth the 
requisition of government, (as to which he once observed to 
me, when I pressed him upon it, “ That^ Sir, he was to settle 
with himself,”) he would probably have thought more 
unfavourably of a Jacobite who took the oaths : 

had he not resembled 

My father as he swore.- 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching:. in to Jbhe great ocean of 

an'd; observing that many 

fdftuDesTffi ererh ¥^sirt5S_^^ .Jbor j3^ 

“ Small certainties are the bane of rnen„oL , talents ; ” 

J oTihsoh con5rin e3r”Mr~^tra^ ohnson"ln mind of a 

remarirwhichhe had made to him; “There are few 'ways in 
which a man can be more innocently employed than in getting 
money.” “The more one thinks of this, (said Strahan,) the 
juster it will appear.” 

Mu Strff^hyn hnd t^ken a poor boy from the c ountry as_an 
apprentice, upo n T ohnson ' s reco mm e ndaticS T^^^^ having 

enquired mt^nEim7"saTSr'^^ let me have five 

guineas on account, and 111 give this boy one. Na}^, if a man 
recommends a boy, and does nothing for him, it is sad work. 
Call him down.” 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr. Strahan's 
house; and there I had a proof of what I had heard him 
profess, that be talked alike to all. “ Some people tell you that 
they xet themselves down to the capacity of their hearers. I 
never do that. I speak uniformly, in as intelligible a manner 
as I can.” 

“Well, my boy, how do you go on?''— “Pretty well, Sir; 

abjuration having been demanded, the freeholders upon one side rose to go away 
Upon which a sanguine gentleman, one of their number, ran to the door to stop 
them, calling out with much earnestness, “Stay, stay, my friends, and let us swear the 
cogues out of It i 
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but t hey _.arg_^aid I arfjL^s.trong enough for some parts, o f 
busine ss.^^ . Why, I shaj j^e sorrv forjt : for 

wlienyou consider with how little inen3""power andTcorporeal 
labour a printer can get a guinea a week, it is a very desirable 
occupation for you. Do you hear, — take ail the pains 3 ^ou can ; 
a nd if must think^^IioSa ES^S ^^onif e 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous 
solemnity with which, while he bent himself down, he addressed 
a little thick short-legged boy, contrasted with the boy’s 
aukwardness and awe, could not but excite some ludicrous 
emotions. 

I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the evening. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington’s request, had promised to 
bring a body of wits to her benefit ; and having secured forty 
places in the front boxes, had done me the honour to put me 
in -the group. T yhnso n sat on the seat directly behind me; 
and as he c ould neither see , nor hear at such a disiance,frQm, t^ 
stap e, 

quite a_cl<Diid,. amid sLjjl g litter and gaiet ^ 1 
wondered at his patience in sitting out a play of five acts, and 
a farce of two. He said very little; but after the prologue 
to ^‘Bon Ton’’ had been spoken, which he could hear pretty 
well from the more slow and distinct utterance, he talked o n 
prologue-writinsf . a tirLabserved,^ “ Drydenhas written‘pfo lQgue s 
s upanonr to., any t hat-Dasad.4SaHac£lEa S^aK5gr T^^ 

Garrick has written more good p rologues than Dry den has 

dflHS su'a 

At Mr. Beauclerk’s, where I supped, was Mr. Garric k, whom 
I made happy wi th_Iohnspn’s„.praj^ and I 

suppose, in gratitude to him, he took up one of hisiavourite 
topicks, the nationality of the Scotch, vrhich he maintained in 
a pleasant manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. 
‘‘ Come, come, don’t deny it : they are really national. Why, 
now, the Adams are as liberal-minded men as any in the world : 
but, I don’t know how it is, all their workmen are Scotch. You 
are, to be sure, wonderfully free from that nationality: but so 
it happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoeblack in 
London.” He imitated the manner of his old master with 
ludicrous exaggeration ; repeating, with pauses and half- 
whistlings interjected, 
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** Os kontini sublime dedit^ — ashimque tuert^ 

/ussii, — ei credos ad sidera — to Here z>ultus ;** 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing the 
four last words, absolutely touching the ground with a kind of 
contorted gesticulation* 

however, w- hen he olea^e <^, could imitate Tohn^o n 
very exactj y ; f pr that.....great,acl Qi:^ wi th his distingu ished pow ers 
cSrS^ression whic h were, so, u.ruversallvaHn^ posse’S&'^o 

He was always jeal^s'TSai: 
Jt5Bnsoir“spoke lightly of him. I recollect his exhibiting him 
to me one day, as if saying, “ Davy has some convivial 
pleasantry about him, but 'tis a futile fellow ; '' v/hich he 
uttered perfectly with the tone and air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while they 
peruse my account of Johnson's conversation, to endeavour to 
keep in mind his deliberate and strong utterance. His mode 
of speaking was indeed very impressive ; ^ and I wish it could 
be preserved as musick is written, according to the very 
ingenious method of IMr. Steele, ^ who has shown how the 
recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might be 
transmitted to posterity in score.^ 

Next day I dined with Johnso n at Mr. Tiirale's. He 
attacked Gray , calling him a llull fellow.” Boswell* 
iihderstand Ee Was reserved, and“n!!gfsr^Pf^ dull in company j 
but surely he was not dull in poetry.” Johnson, Sir, he was 
dull in company, dull in his closet, dull every where. He was 
dull in a new way, and that made many people think him 
GREAT. H_e was,.a mechanical He then repeated some 

ludicrous lines, which have escaped my memory, and said, ‘‘Is 
not that GREAT, like his Odes ? ” Mrs. Thrale maintained that 
his Odes were melodious ; upon which he exclaimed, 


^ My noble friend lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry 
and some trath, that “ Dr. Johnson’s sayings would not appear so extraordmaxy, were it 
not for his The sayings themselves are generally of sterling merit ; but, 

doubtless, his manner ^ss &n addition to their effect ; and therefore should be attended 
much as i^y be. It Is necessary, however, to guard those who were not acquainted 
with him, against overcharged imitations or caricatures of his manner, which are 
frequently attempted, and many of which are second-hand copies from the late Mr. 
JohnsoiTco who, though a good mimick of some persons, did not represent 

2 See Prosodm Raiionalis\ or, an Essay towards establishing the Melody and 
Measure of Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar bymbols.'* London, 

^ inse the ph^e in score ^ as Pr. Johnson has explained it in his Dictionary. ‘*^4 
ScoRS, the words mth the musical notes of a song annexed.” But I understand 
that in scientifick propriety it means all the parts of a musical composition noted down in 
the characters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the skilful. ' * ' 

i^clam&tion ^at Steele pretended to reduce to notation by new characters. 

of speech, not the harmony ^ which the term m score implies.'— 
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“ W eave tHe warp, and weav-e the W’oof ; ” — 

I addedj in a solemn tone, 

‘ The winding sheet of Edward’s race.’ 

There is a good line.” — (said he,) and the next line is a 
good one,” (pronouncing it contemptuously ;) 

Give ample verge and room enough.” — 

N o. Sir, there .are , but . two g ood stanzas in Gray’s poetry, 
wScha^“m^is ‘ Elegy in a Country" tEuFcEfar^^^^^ “Me then 
repeatM^tne stanza, 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” See, 

mistaking one word ; for instead of precincts he said confines. 
He added, “ The other stanza I forget,” 

A young lady wh o had married, a, ma n much her inferiour in 
a..ques.^aixarQ se how a 

should be have to . her in such a situa ti on ; and, while I 
recapfuSte the debate, and recollect what has since happened, 
I cannot but be struck in a manner that delicacy forbids me to 
express. While I contended that she ought to be treated with 
an inflexible "steadihHs^r~dispTH sufg "^^ was £1] fo r 

~ and^ia'ccbrding to the vulgar phrase, 
^^aklng the'Best of a bad bargain.” Johnson. ‘‘ Madam, we 
must distinguish. Were I a man of ran£7*T would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean marriage ; but having 
voluntanb^^^^graded herself from the^stoti^ n which .sHo I^s 
(SHnaityenBHed^ support her only in that 

wlncK^ue her serrEad^^^H^e n^ ; an3*lvom3T'^‘^^ a 

levH"‘‘“wTt!^^ other (Mughters. You are to consider. Madam, 
that it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civilized 
society ; ancMw^eri there is a grpss and_ shameful deviation 
fcoin rank, it shouH”**K^^tms^ to deter others fron i 

the sam e — * 

"TSIE^Trequently considering this subject, I am more and more 
confirmed in what I then meant to express, and which was 
sanctioned by the authority, and illustrated by the wisdom of 
Johnson; and I think it of the utmost consequence to the 
happiness of Society, to which subordination is absolutely 
necessary. ^ and c qntemptiM^u..,^^^ 

R pn rp.nt. to relax insupia cas^^ is sacrifiemg general 
advantage^to priyate-Jfe.elpias. And let if BF“considerea, tEat 
tSedmm^f a^^^d^ who has acted thus, to be restored to 

her former situation, is either fantastical or unjust. If there be 
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no value in the distinction of rank, what does she suffer by 
being kept in the situation to which she has descended ? If 
there be a value in that distinction, it ought to be steadily 
maintained. If indulg^ence_ be showr ^ta..m£b^c^^^ an d^the 
offenders 

teee!l?gy^ well_asJi;jLliey.iiad .xiat contaminated their bloo d by 
^"^se^anranVefthe grea^ check, upon . that inordinate c apric e 
vrhtdbr^geEttyj5CC^iis law- marriages, will be, removed, and 
the ^Tair. ,ani^^.<K>mfottabie - -order..^o£. -improved.. iifc willJbe 
miserably distodspd. 

lof SrChesterfield's lett ers being mentioned, Johnson said, 
It wa”s" not toTbe wondered at that they had so great a sale, 
considering that they were the letters of a statesm^^^ wit,j> ne 
who had been so much in the Inoutlis of mankind, one long 
accustomed virum volitare per oraP 

On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some friends 
at a tavern. One of the company attempted, with too much 
forwardness, to rally him on his late appearance at the theatre j 
but had reason to repent of his temerity. Why, Sir, did you 
go to Mrs. Abington’s benefit? Did you see?'^ Johnson. 
‘‘No,Sir.^^ ‘‘Did you hear?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” “Why 
then. Sir, did you go?” Johnson. “Because, Sir, she is a 
favourite of the publick; and when the publick cares the 
thousandth part for you that it does for her, I will go to your 
benefit too.” 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
by Vi im nn^. of his particularitie s, which her Lady- 

ship laid I durst not do. It seems he nad been frequently 
observed at the club to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, 
after he had squeezed the juice of them into the drink which 
he made for himself. Beauclerk and Garrick talked of it to 
me, and seemed to think that he had a strange unwillingness 
to be discovered. We could not divine what he did with 
them ; and this was the bold question to be put. I saw on his 
table the spoils of the preceding night, some fresh peels nicely 
scraped and cut into pieces. “O, Sir, (said I,) I now partly 
see what you do with the s quejpzed oransres v/hich yoii-put into 
youxjQfi£ket-aJ^^ Johnson. “I have a great love 

for them.” Boswell. “And pray, Sir, what do you do with 
them? You scrape them it seems, very neatly, and what 
next?” 'pSIiNsoNr^ Let them dp . Sir.” Boswell. “And 
what next?” J ohns you shall know their fate 
no further.” Boswell. “Then the world must be left in the 
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dark. It must be said (assuming a mock solemnity,) lie scraped 
them and let them dry, but what be did with them next, he 
never could be prevailed upon to Johnsox. ^^Nay, Sir, 

you should say it more emphatically : — he could not be prevailed 
upon, even by his dearest friends/to tell.’'* 

He had this morning received his Diploma as Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Oxford. He did not vaunt of his 
new dignity, but I understood he was highly pleased with it. 
I shall here insert the progress and completion of that high 
academical honour, in the same manner as I have traced his 
obtaining that of Master of Arts. 

To the Revere^td Dr, Fothergill, Vice-Chancellor 0 / the 
University of Oxford, to he conwiunicated to the Heads of 
Houses, and proposed in Convocaiio7i, 

^•MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ The honour of the degree of ivl. A, by diploma, formerly 
conferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of his 
having eminently distinguished himself by the publication of a 
series of Essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of 
the people, and in which the cause of religion and morality has 
been maintained and recommended by the strongest powers of 
irgument and elegance of language, reflected an equal degree 
lustre upon the University itself. 

‘‘The many learned labours which have since that time 
employed the attention and displayed the abilities of that 
great man, so much to the ad vanc e ment of literature and th e 
^nefit of the communit y. 

t mguis h ed^hjmoursinjhe R epubl ick of letters : and I persuade 
myselC*that I shall act agreeaBIy^to the sentiments of the whole 
University, in desiring that it may be proposed in Convocation 
to confer on him the degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma 
to which I readily give my consent ; and am, 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, 

“Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“North.” ^ 

“ Downing Street, 

March 23, I775-” 

Diploma. 

“ CANCMLLARIUS, Magistn, et Scholares Universitafis 
Oxoniensts omnibus ad quos presenfes Literce pervenerhit, 
salutem in Domino Sempiternam, 

1 Extracted from the Convocation Register, Oxford. 
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SciATis, t^trum iilustrc7?i, Samuelem Johk-son, in omni 
humaniorum Uteraru?n genere erndiinm^ o?n7iiu772que scieniia?'tim 
£P 7 nJfr£kensWHe feikissinamiy sadptis suis^ ad poptilmdtwi 7?tores 
f&rmandos summd verborum eiegaiiiid ac smtentiarum gravitate 
conzpositisy ita olhn mciarttissey ut dignus videretur cut ab 
Academia sua exitpiia qucedatti laudis prmmia deferenftiry quique 
veneraMIetn Magistroj^um Ordmem summd ctim dignitafe 
cooptaretur : 

Cum verb eundem clatdssifnutn virum tot posted ta?itique 
lahoreSy in patrid prmserfmi lingud ornandd et stahiliendd fell- 
ciier wipe^tsiy ita insigniverint, ut in L,iteraru7n Repubiica 
Princefs jam et PRiMAraus Jure habeatur ; Nos^ Cancel- 
la Rius, M agist ri^ et Scholares Ufiiversitatis OxoniensiSy quh 
fails viri merita pari /lonoris retmmeratione extzquentury et per- 
pe ilium suce sinml laudis ^ nostrceque ergd liter as propettsissinm 
voluntatis extet inorMmefihimy m soletmii Ccmvocatlone JDoctatmm 
et Magistrorum, Regentiu.vz, et ?ion Rege^ztium, prcedlctum 
Samixelem Johnson Doctorem in Jure Civili renunciaimnus et 
consfituimziSy eumque virfute p7*cesentis Diploznatis singulis jziri- 
huSy privilegiis et honoribuSy ad isfum g7^adwn qudqud pertinenti- 
bus, frtti et gaudere Jussiznus, In aijns rei testimonium co^mmme 
Universitatis Oxoznensis sigilluzn prmentihus apponi feciznus. 

Datum in Dozna nostrce Convocationis die triceshzto Jl/ensis 
Martii, Anno Dofuini Millesimo septingentesimo, septuageshno 
quintoR ^ 


Viro Ret-ez^endo ThoMxE Fothergill, S, T, R 
Universitatis Oxoniezisis Vice- Cancellario^ 

S. R. D. 

Sam. Johnson, 

" IfUITIS non est opus, ut tesiwionium quo, te presside, 
Oxonienses nor^ien meum posieris cozzmienddrunt, quali anhno 
acceperim comp er turn facia m. Nemo sibi blacens non Icetatur ; 

1 original is in my possession. He shewed me the Diploma, and allowed me to 
read it, but would not consent to my taking a copy of it, f earip;^ perhaps that I shoul d 
His oiyection to this appears rrom I'i'ils 99?S'"l^II«r''l!lS'"jS?rrs. 
letter he thus scolds for the grossness of her flattery of him . — ** The 
other Oxford news is, that they have sent me a degree of Doctor of Laws, with such 
praises in the Diploma as perhaps ought to make me ashamed ; they are very like your 
praises. I wonder whether I shall ev-er shew it to you. 

It is remarkable that so far as I know, Jiut calle d 

hi?issd £il^k^ as appears from many of his cards or notestomyself, and Inave'sife^ 

many from him to other persons, in which he uniformij' takes that designation. — I once 
observed on his table a letter directed to him with the addition of Esguire^ and objected 
to it as being a designation inferiour to that of Doctor ; but he checked me, and seemed 
pleased with it, because, as I conjectured, he liked to be sometimes taken out of the class 
of literary men, and to be merely ^entilkoTnme ccntme un autn. 
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sibi nan plavet^ qut vobts^ liieraru?n arhitris^ placere potuit 
Hoc iamen habel incommodt fantum benepaum, quod mihi nun- 
qua7n posthac sme vestroB fa^mB detrimenta vel labi Hceat vei 
cessare ; semperque sit timendu^n ne quod mihi tarn eximicB lauds 
esf, voMs aliqtiando fiat opprahrio^ ValeP ^ 

*‘7 id. Apr. l^j^S 

Hg„jcmged, some. sheets of .. Lord„., KiLkslig^ 
land,” an d . ..w rote Je w notes on the margin^ witb^red_iakjj^ 

wKclT^Ee bade me telT His “Xordship * did sink into the 
paper, and might be wiped off with a wet sponge, so that he 
did not spoil his manuscript. — I observed to him that there 
were very few of his friends so accurate as that I could venture 
to put down in writing what they told me as his sayings. 
Johnson. ‘*Why should you write down my sayings?’^ 
Boswell. write them when they are good.'* Johnson. 

Nay, you may as w^ell write down the sayings'of any one else 
that are good.’' But wkere^ I might with great propriety have 
added, can I Hnd such ? 

I visited him by appointment in riie .evening, and we drank 
tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that he had been in the 
company of a gentleman -whose extraordinary travels had been 
much the subject of conversation..- But I found he had not 
listened to him with that full confidence, wdthout which there 
is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I was curious 
to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed 
of his abilities, and I asked it he was not a man of sense. 
Johnson. Why, Sir, he is not a distinct relater ; and I should 
say, he is neither abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not 
perceive any superiority of understanding.'* Boswell. “But 
will you not allow him a nobleness of resolution, in penetrating 
into distant regions?” Johnson. “That, Sir, is not to the 
present purpose : We are talking of sense. A fighting cock 
has a nobleness of resolution.” 

Next day, Sunday April 2 , I dined with him at Mr. Hoole^s. 
We talked of Pop^ JoSKSP^* “ Ke * 

f or fame. That was his JSrimary motive. Had it not been for 
tSat, the dunces might have railed against him till they were 
weary, without his troubling himself about them. H e delighte d 
t o vex them, no doubt : b ut he had more delight in seSin^^ Hbw 
-y ^ilh e c ouIdA^ Sfe . ” 

The “ Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion,” in ridicule of 

1 ”Th« ort^na^ is in the hands of Dr. Fothergill, then -Vice-Chancellor, who made this 
transcript." — ^T. Wakton. 
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cool Mason and warm Gray,” being mentioned, Johnson 
said They are Coiman’s best things.” Upon its being 
observed that it was believed these Odes were made by 
Colman and Lloyd jointly ; — Johnson. Nay, Sir, how can 

two people make an Ode ? Perhaps one made one of them, 
and one the other.’’ I observed that two people had made a 
play, and quoted the anecdote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
were brought under suspicion of treason, because while con-- 
eerting the plan of a tragedy when sitting together at a tavern, 
one of them was overheard saying to the other, “ I’ll kill the 
King.” Johnson. ‘‘The first of these Odes is the best; but 
they are both good. They exposed a very bad kind of 
writing” Boswell. “Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason’s ‘ ElfrM a ’ is 
a fine Poem : at least you will allow there‘*a!^“*‘“som good 
passages in it.” Johnson. “There are now and then some 
good imitations qfMikpn^^b.ad^.SaaSeir'^^ 
^nft^n'wonSered at his low estimation of the writings of 
Gray and Mason. Of Gray’s poetry I have in a former part of 
this work ^_ ejQr e sse Q .. mOiiih . ppitusn ; and for that of ML 
MasoSn have ever entei^tained. ..a-^warm ' "^His 

“ 'rapfKlir’^sJex^^ both in poetical desad^tion a nd mora l 
sendmHirT anS^ h ls^"“]Caract acus ^’ is, aj poMo drama." Nor can 

T omit paying my tribute oT^prmse^ to some*"^ his smaller 

poems, which I have read with pleasure, and 'which no criticism 
shall persuade me not to like. \^If _I wo ndere d .at, J oh nson, n ot 
tastin g the works_ of Mason dnH^'T S'ay, still more have I 

that "t^y "sB ould be 

ffl[^^f!sTBIe"to~his energy of dictiqn, t o his sp^S^^’^QrTmao.es . 

TasteTmay^diSb^ 

vloIInTTE'e" fffite, fBe"^Kautboy, yxi short all the lesser instru- 
ments : but who can be insensible to the powerful impressions 
of the majestick organ ? 

His “ Taxation no Tyranny i” being mentioned, he said, “ I 
think I have not been attacked enough for it. Attack is the 
re-action ; I never think I haye hit hard, unless it re-bounds.” 
Boswell. “I don’t know. Sir, what you would be at. Five 
or six shots of small arrE^s^ in every newspaper, and repeated 
cannonading in pamphlets, might, I think, satisfy you. But, 
Sir, you’ll never make out this match, of which we have talked, 
with a certain, political lady, since you. jare so severe against 
her principles.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I have the better 
chance for that. She is like the Amazons of old ; she must 
be courted by the sword. But I have not been severe upon 
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her.” Boswelli ‘‘ Yes, Sir, you have made her ridiculous.” 
Johnson. ‘‘That was already done, Sir. To endeavour to 
make her ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney.” 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Elion in Scotland 
said, that he heard he was the greatest man in England, — next 
to Lord Mansfield. “ Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exception defined 
the idea. A Scotchman could go no further : 

‘ The force of Nature could no further go/” 

Lady Miller’s collection of verses by fashionable people, 
which were put into her Vase at Batheaston villa, near Bath, 
in competition for honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held 
them very cheap : “ Bouts rimes (said he,) is a mere conceit, 
and an old conceit now ; I wonder how people were persuaded 
to write in that manner for this lady.” I named a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who wrote for the Vase. Johnson. “He 
was a blockhead for his pains.” Boswell. “The Duchess 
of Northumberland wrote.” Johnson. “Sir, the Duchess of 
Northumberland may do what she pleases : nobody will say 
anything to a lady of her high rank. But I should be apt to 
throw verses in his face.” 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the 
constant quick succession of people which we perceive passing 
through it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, Fleet-street has a very 
animated appearance ; but I think the full tide of human 
existence is at Charing-cross.” 

He made the common remark on the iin ^ppiness wh ioh 
men who have led a busy life experience, when they retire in 
exi^eclat ion~‘l)r^ijOym g^tlm^ 'Hvgs"^r" ^ 
^nSSIIF"lm iguisIii6 want of tESF” fiabitual ocbSp '^rioggag d 

this as can well imagined. “ An eminent tallow-chandler 
in London, who had acquired a considerable fortune, gave up 
the trade in favour of his foreman, and went to live at a 
country-house near town. He soon grew weary, and paid 
frequent visits to his old shop, where he desired they might let 
him know their melting-days, and he would come and assist 
them ; which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a ma n, to 
whom the ^ mos t disgusting circumstances in ihe busine ss t o 
been use d, w as a relie£i~ro~m'id^^ ^ 

■"‘lOrnWednesday, A 5, I dined with him at Messieurs 
Dillys, with Mr. John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr. Thomas Camp- 
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bell, an Jmh_,.jC|erg ^an, whom took the Mbertj^pf .injitjrjg 
to h aving seen him af Mr. 'fKraie's, and been 

tol31hat he had come^ to Englan4 chiefly with^__j;„view ^ tosee 

, Ye^er- 

ation. He has since published “A Philosophical Survey of 
tSF^^uth of Ireland/' a very entertaining bookj which has, 
however, one fault : — that is assumes the fictitious character of 
an Englishman. 

We talked of publick speaking . Johnson. We, must no t 
estima^_^aj5^n’s,^,Qwers =.hy:.. hls...^bping«=afcdje-.J^ 
deirveF"his sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
one^t^hd^fiTsrwits^dfThis^coimtry got into Farliamentj and 
never opened his mouth. 

disgraceful ueygr to try ^ to_spea k^ . thtf- n,, to.. try,„iL.....and Ja h ; as it 

fight, than to fight and be beaten." 
This argument appeared to me fallacious ; for if a man has 
not spoken, it may be said that he would have done very well 
if he had tried ; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is 
nothing to be said for him. “Why then, (I asked,) is it 
thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not disgraceful 
not to speak in publick ? ” Johnson. “ Because there may be 
other reasons for a man's not speaking in publick than want 
of resolution : he may have nothing to say, (laughing.) 
\Wiereas, Sir, you know courage is reckoned the greatest of all 
v irtues ; because/^'unlHs^'lmln "trmfWlHXe7TS’’bai'^no 
security fcjr-pTr^ermig^-miy^"tn±£eir'-^ 

stamtes against bribery were intended 
to prevent upstarts vdth money from getting into Parliament : " 
adding, that if he were a gentleman of landed property, he 
would turn out all his tenants who did not vote for the candi- 
date whom he supported." Langton. “Would not that, Sir, 
be c hpcMn^.^the freedom.. pTe^ ? ” Johnson. “Sir, the 

law does not mean that the privilege of voting should be 
Independent of old family interest ; of the permanent property 
of the country.” 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas 


Davies's, with Mr. Hicky, the painter, and my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr, Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley 
• Cibber. “ It is wonderful that a man, who for forty years had 
lived with the great and the witty, should have acquired so ill 
the talents of conversation ; and he had but half to furnish ; 
for one half of what he said was oaths.” He, however, allowed 
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considerable merit to some of his comedies, and said there was 
no reason to believe that the ‘‘ Careless Husband '' was not 
written by himself, Davies said, he was the first dramatick 
writer who introduced genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson 
refuted his observation by instancing several such characters 
in comedies before his time. Davies, (trying to defend 
himself from a charge of ignorance,) “ I mean genteel moral 
characters.’’ I think (said Hicky,) gentility and morality are 
inseparable.” Boswele. By no means, Sir. The genteelest 
characters are often the most immoral. Does not Lord 
Chesterfield give precepts for uniting wickedness and the 
gr tees ? A man, indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; 
but most vices may be committed very genteely : a man may 
debauch his friend’s wife genteely : he may cheat at cards 
genteely.” Hicky. “ I do not think is genteel.” Boswell,. 
‘‘ Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but it may be genteel.” 
Johnson. “You are meaning two different things. One 
means exteriour grace ; the other honour. It is certain that a 
man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. Lovelace, in 
* Clarissa/ is a very genteel and a very wheked character. Tom 
Hervey, yrho died t’other day, though a vicious man, was one 
of the genteelest men that ever lived.” Tom Davies instanced 


Charles the Secoi^. John^n, (taking fire at any attack u_pon 
tEaT'T^nc^"' for whom he an* extraoMinary" p^tiaUty,) 
CEarI^/tfie~r5ec ond . was. he 

Always had a reverence for what was gpo "Tlliaflesth^ Second 
IcneWTiis pet^^T^'nd'” reward"^ naerm The CHureh^as’**^^ 
than^nT^ l ie w^as' tE F besTlCin^^ 

terredildrtlofirTKsT^ "oF1S"'‘*presCTT^ 

e1coenrTamesnEFe“"SeOTnd;''^=^0”^ 

urmappIyD^ievea that it was necessary for the salvation of 
his subjects that they should be Roman Catholicks. He had 
the merit of endeavouring to do what he thought was for the 
salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a great 
Empire. vrho thought that we shoiald be saved if we 

were Roman Catholicks, had the merit of maintaining our 
religion, at the expence of submitting ourselves to the govern- 
ment of King William, (for it could not be done otherwise,) — 
to the government of one of the most worthless scoundrels 
that ever existed. 

(naming another King.) 


No ; Charles the Second was not such a 


man as- 


He did not destroy his 

father’s will. 

“ He took money, indeed, from France : but he did not betray 
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those OTer whom he ruled. He did not let the French fleet 
pass ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to 
know nothing ; did nothing, and desired to do nothing ; and 
the only good thing that is told of him is, that he wished to 
restore the crown to its hereditary successor.” He roared 
with prodigious violence against George the Second. When 
he ceased. Moody interjected, in an Irish tone, and with a 
comick look, “ Ah 1 poor George the Second.'’ 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from 
Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson. He 
seemed angry at this observation. Davies. Why, you know. 
Sir, there came a man from Spain to see Livy ; ^ and Corelli 
came to England to see Purcell,^ and, when he heard he was 
dead, went directly back again to Italy.” Johnson. “ I 
should not have wished to be dead to disappoint Campbell, 
had he been so foolish as you represent him ; but I should 
have wished to have been a hundred miles off.” This was 


apparently perverse ; and I do believe it was not his real way. 
of thinking : he could not but like a man who came so far to 
see him. He laughed %vith some complacency, when I told 
him CampbelFs odd expression to me concerning him : ‘‘ That 
having seen such a man, was a thing to talk of a century 
hence,” — as if he could live so long. 

n^ntained that they might, “For why (he urged) should’n^ 
Jud^^get nches, aTwHTas those who deserve them less ? ” I 
said, they should have sufficient salaries, and have nothing 
to take off their attention from the affairs of the publick. 
Johnson. “ No Judge, Sir, can give his whole attention to his 
office ; and^ it is very proper that he should employ what time 
he has to himself, to his own advantage, in the most profitable 
manner.” “ Then, Sir, (said Davies, who enlivened the dispute 
by making it somewhat dramatick,) he may become an insurer ; 
and when he is going to the bench, he may be stopped, — 

‘ Your Lordship cannot go yet ; here is a bunch of invoices : 
several ships are about to sail.” Johnson. “ Sir, you may as 
well say a Judge should not have a house ; for they may come 
and tell him, ‘Your Lordship's house is on fire;' and so, in- 
stead of minding the business of his Court, he is to be occupied 
in getting the engine with the greatest speed. There is no end 


1 PHn. Epist. Lib. ii. Ep. 3. 

2 [Mr. Davies was here mistaken. Corelli never w;as In England.— ByRNBY.J 
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of this. Everj* Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent 
in corn or in cattle ; and in the land itself : undoubtedly his 
steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a great merchant, 
A Judge may be a farmer ; but he is not to geld his own pigs, 
A Judge may play a little at cards for his amusement ; but he 
is not to play at marbles, or chuck farthing in the Piazza. No, 
Sir, there is no profession to which a man gives a very great 
proportion of his time. It is wonderful when a calculation is 
made, how little the mind is actually employed in the discharge 
of any profession. No man would be a Judge, upon the con- 
dition of being totally a Judge. The best employed Iaw}^er 
has his mind at work but for a small proportion of his time : a 
great deal of his occupation is merely mechanicai. — I once 
wrote for a magazine : I made a calculation, that if I should 
write but a page a day, at the same rate, I should, in ten years, 
write nine volumes in folio, of an ordinary size and print. 
Boswell. “Such as Carte's History ?” Johnson. “Yes, 

Sir. bis own mind, he writes 

The greatest part of a writer's time" is spent in^reaa- 
ing, in order* to write ; a man will turn over half a library to 
make one book." 

I argued warm ly against the Judges^ trading, and m ent ioned 
Hale as an instance ot a perfect Judge7^*wlib"'“c[^^oted himself 
eritIr^y"""tQ^ ^^"ffi “Sii7^atfenctH3“'T6" 

: Jie left a great estate ." Boswell. 
“That was because what h e got, a ccumulated, jvit h out 

ex^HorPa nd^nxiety “ 

"WEiIelbe dispute went on, Moody once tried to say some- 
thing on our side. Tom Davies clapped him on the back, to 
encourage him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned this circum- 
stance, said, ‘‘that he could not conceive a more humiliating 
situation than to be clapped on the back by Tom Davies." 

the .. .Preface. Johnson. “ 

bookseller employed Bolt and Smart to write a monthly 
miscellany, called ‘ The Universal Visitor.’ There was a formal 
written contract, which Allen the Printer saw. Gardner thought 
as you do of the Judge. They were bound to write nothing 
else ; they were to have, I think, a third of the profits of his 
sixpenny pamphlet ; and the contract was for ninety-nine 
years. I wish I had thought of giving this to Thurlow, in the 

1 Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with knowledge, and teeming with 
imagery : but the observation is not applicable to writers in general. 
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cause about Literary Property. Vv^hat an excellent instance 
would it have been of the oppression of booksellers towards 
poor authours I ^ (smiling) 1 ’’ Davies, zealous for the honour 
of the Trade, said, Gardner was not properly a bookseller, 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir; he certainly was a bookseller. He had 
serred his time regularly, was a member of the Stationers' 
company, kept a shop in the face of mankind, purchased 
copyright, and was a bibliopole. Sir, in every sense. I wrote 
for some months in 'The Universal Visitor,' for poor Smart, 
while he was mad, not then knowing the terms on which 
he was engaged to write, and thinking I was doing him 
good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. Mine 
returned to me, and I wrote in ' The Universal Visitor ' no 
longer.” 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, with a 
numerous company. Johnson. “ I have been reading * Twiss's 
Travels in Spain/ which are just come out. They are as good 
as the first book of travels that you will take up. They are as 
good as those of Keysler or Blainville : nay, as Addison' if 
you except the learning. They are not so good as Brydone's, 
but they are better than Pococke's. I have not, indeed, cut 
the leaves yet ; but I have read in them where the pages are 
open, and I do not suppose that what is in the pages which 
are closed is worse than what is in the open pages. — It would 
seem (he added,) that Addison had not acquired much Italian 
learning, for we do not find it introduced into his writings. The 
only instance that I recollect, is his quoting, ' Stavo bene; per 
star meglio, sto quil ” ^ 

I mentioned Addison's having borrowed many of his classical 
remarks from Leandro Alberti. Mr. Beauclerk said, “ It was 
ailedged that be had borrowed also from another Italian 
authour.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, all who go to look for what 
the Classicks have said of Italy, must find the same passages ; ^ 
and I should think it would be one of the first things the 

1 There has probably been some mistake as to the terms of this supposed extraordinary 
contract, the recit^ of which from hearsay afforded Johnson so much play for his sportive 
acuteness. Or if it was worded as he supposed, it is so strange that I should conclude it 
was a joke. Mr. Gardner, I am assured was a worthy and liberal man. 

2 [Speaking of Addison’s Re-marks sn Italy in ** The Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,*' (Oct, 3:4) he saySf “ it is a tedious book, andif it were not attached to Addison's 
previous reputation, one would not^ think much of it. Had he written nothing else, his 
name would not have lived. Addison does not seem to have gone deep into Italian 
literature : he shews nothing of it in his subsequent writings- — He shews a great deal of 
French learning." — M.} 

3 [Addison, however, does not mention where this celebrated Epitaph, which has eluded 
a very diligent enquiry, is found. — M-] 

^ But if you find the same aj^plicaiions in another book, then Addison’s' learning falls 
£© the ground,” Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, wf si^pra. — M.j 
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Italians would (k> on the revival of leai'ning, to collect all that 
the Homan aiithours have srid of their country/' 

Ossian being mentioned; — jOHJ^soh. ‘'•Supposing the Irish 
and Erse languages to be the same, which I do not believe, 
yet as there is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of the 
Flighlands and Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it is 
not to be credited that a long poem was preserved among them. 
If we had no evidence of the art of writing being practised in 
one of the counties of England, we should not believe that a 
long poem was preserved ihere^ though in the neighbouring 
counties, where the same language was spokeri, the inhabitants 
could write/' Beauclerk. ‘‘The ballad of Lilliburlero was 
once in the mouths of all the people of this countr}^, and is 
said to have had a great effect in bringing about the devolution. 
Yet I question ’whether any body can repeat it now ; which 
shews ho%v improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved by tradition." 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to the 
antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian's, that we do not find 
the w^olf in it, which mast have been the case had it been of 
that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of other 
wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ivlr. Langton 
were carrying on a dialogue about something which engaged 
them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke out, ‘‘Pennant 
tells of Bears. — " [w’hat he added, I have forgotten.] They 
went on, %vhich he being dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, 
if he did, W’as not willing to break off his talk ; so he continued 
to vociferate his remarks, and Bear (“ like a word in a catch " 
as Beauclerk said,) was repeatedly heard at intervals, which 
coming from him who, by those who did not know him, had 
been so often assimilated to that ferocious animal, while we 
who were sitting around could hardly stifle laughter, produced 
a very ludicrous effect. Silence having ensued, he proceeded : 
“We are told, that the black bear is innocent; but I should 
not like to trust myself with him.” Mr. Gibbon muttered, in 
a low tone of voice, “ I should not like to trust myself with 
This piece of sarcastick pleasantry was a prudent 
resolution, if applied to a competition of abilities. 

Patriotism .having become one of our topio lts. Johnson 
sudd enly utteredYm a stron g determined tone. ^ apophthegni, 

scoundrel/' But let it be considered, that 
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real^ and generous love of ou r 

counties, li^ 

made a cloak for self interes t. I maintaineoTtSat certainly 
3T”^' p'afnofF™'*?^re not scoundrels. Being urged, (not b> 
Johnson) to name one exception, I mentioned an eminent 
person, whom we all greatly admired. Johnson. ‘‘Sir, I do 
not say that he is not honest ; but we have no reason to 
conclude from his political conduct that he is honest. Were 
he to accept a place from this ministry, he would lose that 
character of firmness which he has, and might be turned out 
of his place in a year. This ministry is neither stable, nor 
grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert Walpole was : so that 
he may think it more for his interest to take his chance of his 
party coming in.” 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, “ Her playing was 
quite mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. 
Sir, she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth all through. 
She no more thought of the play out of which her part was 
taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the skin, out of which 
the piece of leather, of which he is making a pair of shoesj 
is cut.” 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, 
where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped 
the night before at Mrs. Abington’s with some fashionable 
people whom he named ; and he seemed much pleased with 
having made one in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to 
pique his mistress a little with jealousy of her housewifery ; for 
he said, (with a smile,) “Mrs. Abington’s jelly, my dear lady, 
was better than yours.” 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of 
flattery, by repeating his bon-mots in his hearing, told us that 
he had said, a certain celebrated actor was just fit to stand at 
the door of an auction-room with a long pole, and cry “ Pray, 
gentlemen, walk in ; ” and that a certain authour, upon hearing 
this, had said, that another still more celebrated actor was fit 
for nothing better than that, and would pick your pocket after 
you came out. Johnson. “Nay, my dear lady, there is no 
wit in what our friend added ; there is only abuse. You may 
as well say of any man that he will pick a pocket. Besides, 
the man who is stationed at the door does not pick people's 
pockets ; that is done within, by the auctioneer.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in a very 
bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson's first repartee to me 
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which I have related exactly.^ He made me say, “ I was born 
in Scotland,” instead of “ I co7ne from Scotland ; ” so that 
Johnson’s saying, ^‘That, Sir, is what a great many of your 
countrymen cannot help,” had no point, or even meaning : and 
that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he observed, 
It is not every man that can carry a bon-motJ^ 

On iMonday, April 10 , I dined with him at General Ogle- 
thorpe’s, with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Canipbeii, whom 
llie general had obligingly given me leave to bring with me. 
This learned gentleman was thus gratified with a very high 
intellectual feast, by not only being in company with Dr. 
Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, whg^had^beeia«so-i^g 

a celebrated name both aF^ome!i]^]lS^Said.^ 

^7’ miist, again and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose 
that my imperfect record of conversation contains the whole of 
vrhat was said by Johnson, or other eminent persons who lived 
with him. What I have preserved, however, has the value of 
the most perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope^ s melancholy remark, 

Man never isy but always to b& blest . 

He asserted,, that the present was never a happy., 

human being T° tot thah^s every part which we ar e 

whic h l^city was expected , the re was some happiness pro- 
duced by hope. Being pressed u^n this subjeH^aScTasE^ 
irBFrealTy was of opinion, that though, in general, happiness 
was very rare in human life, a man was not sometimes happy 
in the moment that was present, he answered, “Never, but 
when he is drunk.” 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life. 
He said, “ I know no man whose Life would be more interest- 

1 Page 242. 

2 Let me here be allowed to ;pay m y tribute of to the 

"whoml^ the i^ re 

mv iir|t acquaint^ce witl^ bim was unex^m eoeai^ Soon, alter the ptiblica- 
Uon ofiny ^ Accouiif*Sf‘°ettfSTeaey * * i bP e "d M ‘ ^ to call on me, and approaching 

me with a frank courteous air, said, My name, Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I wish to be 
acquainted with you." I was not a little flattered to be thus addressed by an eminent 
man, of whom. I had read in Pope, from my early years, 

** Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul. 

Will fly, like Oglethorpe from pole to pole." 

I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, insomuch, that I not only 
was invited to make one in the many respectable companies whom he entertained at his 
table, hut had a cover at his hospitable board every day when I happened to be dis- 
engaged ; and In his society I never failed to enjoy learned and animated conversation, 
seasoned with ''' 
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f urnished with materials, I shcmld be 

to write 

^TSStTScott of AmwelFs Elegies were lying in the room. Dr. 
Johnson observed, ‘‘They are very well; but such as twenty 
people might write,” Upon this I took occasion to controvert 
Horace’s maxim, 

* * mediocrihus esse pcetis 

JVbn jO/, hojnines^ fwn concessive ccJum^us 

for here, (I observed,) was a very middle-rate poet, who 
pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a middle sort 
was entitled to some esteem ; nor could I see why poetry 
should not, like every thing else, have different gradations of 
excellence, and consequently of value. Johnson repeate d the 
common remark , that “ as there is no ne cessitynfSr our havjT^ 
p^try aF‘ aI!r ir i)eing nIefHy^ '"luxufvr^ of 

gfasureTlt^m have n o.yalug , unless when "^xquTs 20 Clfs 
En37^ I 2eclari3‘"‘liiyielf not saUshedT’''’'^'^^^^ Sir, 

(said he,) Horace and you must settle it.” He was not much 
in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my 
journal, except that -when a gentleman told him he had bought 
a suit of lace for his lady, he said, “ Well, Sir, you have done 
a good thing and a wise thing.” “ I have done a good thing, 
(said the gentleman,) but I do not know that I have done a 
wise thing,” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir ; no money is better spent 
than what is laid out for domestick satisfaction. A man is 
pleased that his wife is drest as well as other people ; and a wife 
is pleased that she is drest.” 

;“ On Friday, April 14 , being Good-Friday, I repaired to him 
in the morning, according to my usual custom on that day, 
and breakfasted with him. I observed that he fasted so 
very strictly, that he did not even taste bread, and took no 
milk with his tea ; I suppose because it is a kind of animal 
food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus dis- 
coursed : Sir, the great misfortune now is, that gOTSmoxent 
has too little power. All that it has to bestow'^must of 
necessity be given to support itself; so that it cannot reward 

1 Tht General seemed Tinwillmg to enter upon it at tHs time ; but upon a subsequent 
occ^on he commumcated to me a number of particulars, which I have committed to 
; but I was not sufficiently diligent in obtaining more from him, not apprehendinar 
that his triends were so soon to lose him ; for notwithstanding his great age, he was ver5 
healthy and vigorous, and was at last carried off by a violent fever, which is often fat:£ 
at any period of hie. ’ 
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No man, f or ins tance, can _ 

for his 1 earning piety T^'his only chance for promotion is 
hls*F^ngnconnected with^^_^ m^od^wh.o^ai"“"parliaBie ntarv 
i ntefest ~~'0'!rf ' seveTal ministers in this reign have outbid each 
other in concessions to the people. Lord Bute, though a ver}? 
honourable man, — a man who meant well, — a man who had 
his blood full of prerogative, — was a theoretical statesman, — a 
book-minister, — and thought this country could be governed 
by the influence of the Crown alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a 
great deal. He advised the King to agree that the Judges 
shcmld hold their places for life, instead of losing them at the 
accession of a new King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to 
make the King popular by this concession ; but the people 
never minded it ; and it was a most impoiitick measure. 
There is no reason why a Judge should hold his oitice for life, 
more than any other person in publick trust. A Judge may 
be partial otherwise than to the Crown : we have seen Judges 
partial to the populace. A Judge may become corrupt, and 
yet there may not be legal evidence against him. A Judge 
may become froward from age. A Judge may grow unfit for 
his office in many ways. It was desirable that there should be 
a possibility of being delivered from him by a new King. 
That is now gone by an Act of Parliament asc graizd of the 
Crown. Lord Bute advised the King to give up a very large 
sum of money, ^ for which nobody thanked him. It 'was of 
consequence to the King, but nothing to the publick, among 
whom it was divided. When I say Lord Bute advised, I 
mean, that such acts were done when he was minister, and we 
are to suppose that he advised them. — Lord Bute shewed an 
u nfiue partiality to Scotch m en. He turnedouTTJET^^^ a 
very eminent man, from being physician to the King, to make 
room for one of his countrymen, a man very low in his 
profession. He had and to go on errands 

for him. He had occasion for people to go on errands for 
him ; but he should not have had Scotchmen ; and, certainly, 

1 From this too just observation there are some eminent exceptions. 

3 The money arising from the property of the prizes taVen before the declaration of 
war, which were given to his Majesty by the peace of Paris, and amounted to upwards of 
70 o,oooL and -from the lands in the ceded islands, which were estimated at 200,000!. more* 
Surely, there was a noble munificence in this gift from a Monarch to his people. And 
let it be remembered, that during the Earl of Bute** administration, the iCing was 
eraciouslv pleased to jdve up the hereditary revenues of the Crown, and,jtobs#(e©C]at, 

observes, 

that The nereditai^ revenues, being put*Sf^er the same management as the other 
branches of the publick ijatrimony, will produce more, and be better collected than here- 
tofore ; and the publick is a gainer of upwards of ioo,oool. by this disiur 

terested bounty of his Majesty.” Book I. Chan. viiL n. 330. 
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he should not nave suffered them to have access to him before 
the first people in England.” 

I told him, that the admission of one of them before the 
first people in England, which had given the greatest offence, 
Y/as no more than what happens at every minister’s levee, 
where those who attend are admitted in the order that they 
have come, which is better than admitting them according to 
their rank ; for if that were to be the rule, a man who has 
waited ail the morning might have the mortification to see a 
peer, newly come, go in before him, and keep him waiting 
still. Johnson. “True, Sir; but should not have come 
to the levee, to be in the way of people of consequence. He 
saw Lord Bute at all times ; and could have said what he had 
to say at any time, as well as at the levee. There is now no 
Erime Ministe r : ther e is only an agent for govermnen T ^ig^t !^^ 
H9US£j::CCon^ons. '“We" are “gowned by the but 

tfiere is no o ne head there since Sir Robert Walpole’s time.” 
Bos wELiI “TKehT^ir, '""i'S 

Johnson. “ Why, Sir, Parliament is a large council to the 
King ; and the advantage of such a council is, having a great 
number of men of property concerned in the legislature, who, 
for their ovrn interest, will not consent to bad laws. And you 
must have observed, Sir, the administration is feeble and 
timid«u*|S.^J^n^ act with that auf^nfy re^s'otution 

neces sary. T" ‘ woulff^Tufn^*'^ 
^very man who^^ared to oppose me. Government has the 
distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain 
its authority.” 

“ Lord Bute (he added,) took down too fast, without build- 
ing up something new.” Boswell. “ Because, Sir, he found 
a rotten building. The political coach was drawn by a set of 
bad horses; it was necessary to change them.” Johnson. 

But he should have changed them one by one.” 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Orme, that 
many parts of the East-Indies were better mapped than the 
Highlands of Scotland. Johnson. “That a country may be 
mapped, it must be travelled over.” “ Nay, (said I, meaning 
to laugh with him at one of his prejudices,) can’t you say, it is 
not worth mapping ? ” 

As we walked to St. Clement’s church, and saw several 
shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian 
world, j remarked, that one disadvantage arising from the 
immensity of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his 
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neighbour; there was no fear of censure for not observing 
Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it is kept in 
country-towns. He said, it was, upon the whole, very well 
observed even in London. He how^ever, owned that London 
was loo large ; but added, “ It is nonsense to say the head is 
too big for the body. It would be as much too big, though 
the body were ever so large; that is to say, though the country 
were ever so extensive. It has no similarity to a head 
connected with a body,” 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxford, 
accompamed us home from church ; and after he was gone, 
there came two other gentlemen, one of whom uttered the 
common-place complaints, that by the increase of taxes, labour 
would be dear, other nations would undersell us, and our 
commerce would be ruined. Johnson, (smiling.) “ Never 
fear, Sir. Our commerce is in a very good state ; and 
suppose we had no commerce at all, we could live very well on 
the produce of our own country.” I cannot omit to mention, 
that I never knew any man who was less disposed to be 
querulous than Johnson. Y/betlier the subject was his own 
situation, or the state of the publick, or the state of human 
nature in general, though hg^saw the evils, his mind was turned 
to.. xesolii tion^ tolvjSimh'g or 

We went again St: ‘Ct6ffient*s‘dja"lne'dftst?roon. He had 
found fault with the preacher in the morning for not choosing 
a text adapted to the day. The preacher in the afternoon had 
chosen one extremely proper : “ It is finished.” 

After the evening service, he said, Come, you shall go 
home with me, and sit just an hour.” But he was better than 
his word ; for after we had drunk tea with Mrs. Williams, be 
asked me to go up to his study with him, where we sat a long 
while together in a serene undisturbed frame of mind, some- 
times in vsilenre, and sometimes conversing, as ^ye felt ourselves 
inclined, or more properly speaking, as Tie was inclined ; for 
during all the course of my long intimacy with him, my 
respectful attention never abated, and my wish to hear him 
was such, that I constantly watched every dawning of com- 
munications from that great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, All knowledge is of itsel f of some value. 
There is nothing so mirmte^rmconsi3era^^ 
rather know it than not. In ^he..^am.e„.manD£r^_alL^ p 
w hatever. A man would not submit 

to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wifeyor his wife^s maid ; but if a 
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mere wish could attain it, he would rather wish* to be able to 
hem a rufie.” 

ide^agam.advised ^ nie_ to^l^ep, a j’qurnal Jnl^and^minute^ 
but not to mention sncii tirffies as, that rneat was^tod'''mucir^ 
too little done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. He had 
till very near his death, a contempt for the notion that the 
weather affects the human frame* 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith h ad said to^ni^ that,Jje 
had. come too late into the world, for that Pope and ot h^er 
poets bad "taken up tiie places in The Temple of Fame ; so that 
^ but a few at any period can possess poeticarTeputation, a 
man of genius can now hardly acquire it Johnson. “That 
is one of the most sensible things I have ever heard of Gold- 
smith. It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is every day 
growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, tha t should m akeja man think 
of securing happiness in another^.y^orld, wliiqh ^ all ,whQ_§y 
^cerely for it mayjLttain. In comparison of that, how little 
are all other things! The belief of immortality is impressed 
upon all men, and ail men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be 
scarcely sensible of it.” I said, it appeared to me that some 
people had not the least notion of immortality; and I 
mentioned a distinguislied gentleman of our acquaintance* 
Johnson. “Sir, if it were not for the notion of immortality, 
he would cut a throat to fill his pockets.” When I quoted 
this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the gentleman 
than we did, he said in his acid manner, “He would cut 
a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of being 
hanged. 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : “ Sir, there is a great cry about 
infidelity : but there are, in reality, very few infidels. I have 
heard a person, originally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a 
Deist, say, that he did not believe there were, in all England, 
above two hundred infidels.” 

He was pleased to say, “ If you come to settle here, we will 
have one day in the week on which we will meet by ourselves. 
That is the ha ppiest c onversation wher e there is no competi- 
don, no vanity^ but a caIm!qm2IS jtjkd Snge" o 
Inms private registeTTmsevening is thus marked,* 
sat with me till night; we had some serious talk.”^ It also 
appears from the same record, that after I left him he was 
occupied in religious duties, in “giving Francis, his servant, 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 13S. 
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some directions for preparation to comniiiiiicate ; in reviewing 
his life, and resolving on better conduct” The ,, hu mility and 
pietj T wh ich __ he discovers on such occasions, is truly edifying. 
No sain t, howeyer^Jn the course, of his religious warfare, w a„g 
m ore ^^ sensibl e o f the unhappy failure of " pious Tesol ves. t ha ii 
John^ir***“Tle said one day,''ta!kingl:d an "acquaintance on this 
subject, *''' Sir, .yd th good intentions.” ^ 

On Sunday, April 16, being Easter-day, ""alter having attended 
the solemn service at St. PacFs, I dined with Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. "v^’iHiams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in Nil admirari^ for that I thought admiration one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelings \ and I regretted that I 
had lost much of my disposition to admire, which people 
generally do as they advance in life. Johnson. “Sir, 
man^ad vances in lif^he gets what is better Jhan admiration, — 
to estimate things^ at’i.'thek .true value.” T* still 
insisted that admiration was more pleasing than jui^ement, as 
love is more pleasing than friendship. The feeling of friend- 
ship is like that of being comfortably filled with roast beef ; 
love, like being enlivened with champagne. Johnson. “ No, 
Sir ; admiration and love are like being intoxicated with 
champagne ; judgement and friendship like being enlivened. 
Waller has hit upon the same thought with you:^ but I don^t 
believe you have borrow'ed from Waller. I wish you would 
enable yourself to borrow more.” 

Hp^lhea toa k^^-ccasiou^ to. enlarge, on .„thfi„.,adva.iitages M 
r^^^adilLg, and combated the„idle.-aupeificid.330tipjn^_th^ 
ledge enou^ niay be acquired Jii conversation. 
f oyn^tTon 'TsalC. " he) j~must^' be laid., by reii.dias* General 
princi ples must..beiiiad Trom booli;g,^luch, must^^b^ 

brough t to The test of. real iiyg. In conversatidn^you never 
a system. What is said upon a subject is to be gathered 
from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, which a man gets 
thus, are at such a distance from each other that he never 
attains to a full view,” 

} [This is a proverbial sentence. He!I (says Herbert) ia full of good meanings and 
wkbes." Jacui-a PnunsNTUM, p. ri. edit. 1651. — M.] 

5* “ Amoret's as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food ; 

Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 

Sacharissa*s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madness does tncline ; 

Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain.** 
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To Bennet Langton, Esq, . 

^^DEAR SIR3 

** I HAVE enquired more minutely about the niedicina 
for the rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you still 
want. The receipt is this : 

‘‘Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, and j 7 o 2 ^r of 
mustard'seed, make them an electuary with honey or treads ; 
and take a bolus as big as a nutmeg several ^jirnes a day, as 
3"ou can bear it : drinking after it a quarter of a pint of the 
infusion of the root of Lovage. 

Lovage, in Ray’s ‘ Nomenclature/ is Levisticurn : perhaps 
the Botanists ma}-' know the Latin name. 

“ Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is all the 
appearance of its efhcacy, which a single instance can afford : 
the patient was very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I 
think, speedy and lasting. 

“My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but ^u/d 
i€ 7 itasse nocebit ^ if it does harm, or does no good, it may be 
omitted ; but that it may do good, you have, I hope, reason to 
think is desired by, Sir, your most affectionate, 

“ Humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.*'’^ 

April 17 , I775-” 

On Tuesday, April 1 1, be and I were engaged to go with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. 
Johnson’s tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, who had ari 
appointment at Richmond, early in the day, was obliged to go 
by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to Johnson and me. 
Johnson was in such good spirits, that every thing seemed to 
please him as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. 5^ 
thought portrait-paintin g an i mproper emplQ,>uaoit, 

“*TuDiick practice of any art, (he observed,) and staring in 
men’s faces, is very indelicate in a female.’’ I happened to 
start a question, whether when a man knows that some of his 
intimate friends are invited to the house of another friend, with 
whom they are all equally intimate, he may join them without 
an invitation. Johnson. “No, Sir ; he is not to go when he 
is not invited. They may be invited on purpose to abuse him ” 
(smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to 
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kcow his OY%"n’ character in the world, or, rather as a coiiTinciog 
proof that Jolin son's roughness was only e;ifternalj and did nqt^ 
proceed froin his hear^, I insert the icIIo\%ing dialogue. John- 
It is wonderful, Sir, how rare a quality good hiiniour 
is in life. IVe meet with very few good humoured men.” I 
mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he would allow 
to be good humoured. One was add, another was 77inddy, and 
to the others he had objections which have escaped me. Then, 
shaking his head and stretching himsdf at ea,se in the coach, 
and smiling with much complacency, he turned to me and said, 

I look upon myself Bs a good humoured fellow.” The epithet 
fellow, applied to the great Lexicographer, the stately Moralist, 
the Masterly Critick, as if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere 
pleasant compaoion, was highly diverting ; and this light notion 
of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, also smiling, 
No, no, Sir ; that will not do. Y ou are .... good natur_^, but,^not 
gopd___ humoured : you are_ irasciBSe, You have noT patience 
with folly' an d^absuFj^ty. I^belieye^jpu wouTd'“ pardon tliem^ 
if tTiere‘‘were' nme.. to deprecate, your vengeance Lbut punish- 
ment' follows so quick after sentence, that^they cannot escape^' 
‘‘"TKad brought with me a great bundle of Scotch magaBhes 
and news-papers, in which his Journey to the IVestern 
Islands ” was attacked in every mode ; and I read a great part 
of them to him, knowmg they would aiford him entertainment. 

I wish the writers of them had been present : they would have 
been sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imitation of his style, 
by Mr. Maclaurin, now one of the Scotch Judges, wdth the 
title of Lord Dreghorn, was distinguished by him from the 
rude mass. This (said he,) is the best. But I could carica- 
ture my own style much better myself.” He defended his 
remark upon the general insuffi(;ie 3 ;icy^f education in Scotlax^ ; 
and confirmed to" me''TKe*autbenticity of his vritty saying on the 
learning of the Scotch ; — “ Their learning is like bread in a 

gets*anrftTe, but ‘ no man gets ^ a iSl 
mS . ”“^‘^ihere is'^^id he,) in Scotland a diffusion of learning, 
a™^rtam portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchani 
has as much leaniing as one of their clergy.'^ 

He ta Uced of ...Isaac WaltonlB,.. Lives, .wMdi was one o f hia 

iDr. Donne^s Life, Be said, was the 
most perfect of them. He observed, that it w onderfu l 
,| feat Walton, yrho was in a. very, low situa tion in'liTe. should 
ha¥e*15een familiarly received by so many grearmen, and that 
aT^lihie*' when*flie“faDFs of* ’society were irept ‘more separate 
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than they He supposed that Walton had then given 

'"up Ills business*" as a linen-draper and sempster, and was only 
an authonr;^ and added, ^‘thal he was a great panegyrist/^ 
Boswell. ** No quality will get a man more friends than a 
disposition to admire the qualities of others. I do not mean 
flattery, but a sincere admiration.” Johnson. ^‘Nay, Sir, 
flattery pleases very generally. In the flrst place, the flatierer 
may ihink what saj's to be true : but, in the second place, 
whether he thinks so or not, he certainly ibi-uks those whom he 
flatters of consequence enough to be flattered.” 

No sooner bad made our bow^ to Mr. Cambridge, in his 
library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room 
intent on poring over the backs of the books. ^ Sir Joshua 
observed, (a.side,) runs to the books as I do to the 

pictures: but I have the advantage, I can see much more 
of the pictures than he can of the books.” Mr. Cambridge, 
upon this, politely said, “Dr. Johnson, I am going with your 
pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same custom w^hich I 
perceive you have. But it seems odd that one should have 
such a desire to look at the backs of books.” Johnson, ever 
ready for contest, instantly started from his reverie, wheeled 
about and answered, the reason is very plain. Know- 

ledge is of two kinds. W e kn ow a subject ourselv^, or we 
iknpw^ ^we can flnd,In]pjxuMoEj®X)Crih’*““"^^ 

S:quire into' any subject, the first thing we have to do is to 
know w'liat books have treated of it. This leads us to look 
at c^ajpguesj^and Jhe pj^cks Sir Joshua 

observed to me the extraordinary promptitude with which 
Johnson flew upon an argument. '"'Yes, (said I,) he has no 
formal preparalioo, no flourishing with his sword ; he is through 
your body in an instant.” 

Johnson was here solaced wdtb an elegant entertainment, a 
very accomplished family and much good company ; among 
w'hoiTi was ])ilr. Harris of Salisbury, who paid him many com- 
pliments, on his “Journey to the Western Islands.” 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history being 

^ C/obnson’s conjecture was erroneous, Waltozt did not retire from business till 1641?. 
But m 1664, Dr. Llr.^, Bishop of Chicbestei, in a letter prelixed to his Lives, mentions 
his_ having been familiarly acquainted wkii him for forty years : and in 1631 he was so 
intimate with Dr. Donne, that he was one of the friends who attended him on his death 
bed. — J. Boswei^l.] 

2 [The first time he dined with me, he was shewn into my book room, and instantly 
pored over the lettering of each volume within his reach. My coUectioa of books is 
very miscelianeous, and I feared there might be some among them that he would noi 
like. But seeing the number of volumes very considerable, he said, “You are an honest 
naan, to have formed so great an accumulation of knowledge.*'— Bukney.] 
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made;— Johnson. We must consider how very little history 
there is ; I mean real authentick history. That certain Kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can depend upon 
as true ; but all the colouring, all the philosophy of history is 
conjecture.” Boswell. ^"Then, Sir, you would reduce ail 
histOT}" to no better than an almanack, a mere chronological 
series of remarkable events.” Mr. Gibbon, who must at that 
time have been employed upon his histoiy, of. which he 
published the first volume in the following year, was present ; 
but did not step forth in defence of that species of WTiting. 
He probably did not like to trust himself with Johnson 

Johnso n observed, that the force of our early habits was so 
gr^T'TEM'^though' reason approved, nay, though our senSSs 
rSQshed a different course, almost every man returned to 
1 do not believe there is^'any observation upon human nature 
better founded than this ; and in many cases, it is a very painful 
truth ; for where early habits have been mean and wuetched, 
the joy and elevation resulting from better modes of life, must 
be damped by the gloomy consciousness of being under an 
almost inevitable doom to sink back into a situation which we 
recollect with disgust. It surel y^ may be pre^^enteii, by^constant 
alten^on^nd unremitting exertion to establish contrary liaSj ts 
of sjipiriQur efficacy. 

The Beggar’s Opera,” and the common question, w^hether 
it was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced ; — 
Johnson. “As to this matter, which has been very much 
contested, I myself am of opinion, that more influence has been 
ascribed to ‘ Tlie Beggar’s Opera,’ than it in reality ever had ; for 
I do not believe that any man was ever made a rogue by being 
present at its representation. At the same time I do not deny 
that it may have some infiuence, by making the character of a 
rogue familiar, and in some degree pleasing.” ^ Then collecting 
himself, as it w^ere, to give a heavy stroke : “ There is in it such 
a labefactation of all principles as may be injurious to morality.” 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical sort 
of restraint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid might 

i See page 547. 

^ A very eminent physician, whose discemraent is as acute and penetrating in judging 
of the human character as it is in his own professioiij^ remarked once at a club where I 
was, that a lively young man, fond of pleasure, and without money, would hardly resist a 
solicitation from his inista ess to go upon the highway, immediately after being present at 
the representation of The Beggar’s Opera.” I have been told of an. ingenious observa- 
tion by Mr. Gibbon, that “The BeggaEs Opera ’* may, perhaps, have sometipies increased 
the number of highwaymen ; but that it has had a beneficial effect in refining that class 
of men, making* them less ferocious, more polite, in short, more like gentlemen. *' U pon 
this Mr. Coiurtenay said, that “ Gay was the Orpheus of highwaymen.” 
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burst out. In his life of Gay, he has been still- more decisive 
as to the inefficiency of The Beggar's Opera in corrupting 
society. But I have ever thought somewhat differently ; for, 
indeed, not only are the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman 
very captivating to a youthful imagination, but the arguments 
for adventurous depredation are so plausible, the allusions so 
lively, and the contrasts with the ordinary and more painful 
modes of acquiring the property are so artfully displayed, that 
it requires a cool and strong judgement to resist so imposing an 
aggregate : yet, I own, I should be very soivy to have The 
Beggar’s Opera ’’ suppressed ; for there is in it so much of 
peal London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety of 
airs, which, from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and 
enliven the mind, that no performance which the theatre 
exhibits, delights me more. 

The late worthy Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, in 
his Seasons,’^ justly characterizes him, told me, that when 
Gay shewed him “ The Beggar’s Opera,” his Grace’s observa- 
tion was, “This is a very odd thing, Gay; I am satisfied that 
it is either a very good thing, or a very bad thing.” It proved 
the former, beyond the warmest expectations of the authour or 
his friends. Mr. Cambridge, hovrever, shewed us to-day, that 
there was good reason enough to doubt concerning its success. 
He was told by Quin, that during the first night of its appear- 
ance it was long in a very dubious state ; that there was a 
disposition to damn it, and that it was saved by the song, 

Oh ponder well ! be not severe ! 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of 
Poll}', when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at once 
a painful and ridiculous image, 

For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 

Depends poor Polly's life.” 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused the 
part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who acquired 
great celebrity by his grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a yo ung gentleman’s m arriage with an^eminen t 
singer, and 

publick, though his father was very earnest(is^e"sB.buT3T"Because 
hW^tlTIeSts^woul^ be "iTBe^Oy're^fS^Vso 
gg ^f^tun e. *"XrwIs questio"rie3"wKetEerffiryourig^g'bntl^^ 
^oTiad not a shilling in the world, but was blest with very 
uncommon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly 
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proud, and his father truly rational without being mean. 
Johnson, with all the high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, 

H-e__r esolved wisely and iiobly^ to_Jbe sure. He is a brave 
a' gentleman be disgraced by having his 
wife singing publicity for hire ? No, Sir, there can be no doubt 
here. I know not if I should not prepare myself for a publick 
singer, as readily as let my wife be one.” 

t ohnson ar raigned the modern poljticks country^ 

e ntire ly devoiToPallJprlncip^ jPwhatey er kind . Politic ks 
(said he) are now* nothing mofe^ tlSn'means^r rising in the 
world. Wit1i'“^tlirs’^ sole 'view db'^^men “en"ga"|e"'iil'"pi&titicksj^d 
their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How difTerent in that 
respect is the state of the nation now from what it was in the 
time of Charles the First, during the Usurpation, and after the 
Restoration, in the time of Charles the Second. Hudibras 
affords a strong proof how much hold political principles had 
then upon the minds of men. There is in Hudibras a great 
deal of bullion which will always last. But to be sure the 
brightest strokes of his wit owed their force to the impression 
of the characters, which was upon men^s minds at the time ; 
to their knowing them, at table and in the street; in short, 
being familiar with them ; and above all, to his satire being 
directed against those whom a little while befoi-e they had hated 
and feared. The nation in general has ever been loyal, has 
been at all times attached to the monarch, though a few daring 
rebels have been wonderfully powerful for a time. Th e murde r 
of Charles the First w^as undoubtedly not ^ co^mmittedrwftE^ m 
approbation or consent oT the pe oijle'." “ Had that been the case, 
PaffiamenC would not have ventured to consign the regicides 
to their deserved punishment. And we know what exuberance 
of joy there was when Charles the Second was restored. If 
Charles the Second had bent all his mind to it, had made it his 
sole object, he might have been as absolute as Louis the 
Fourteenth,” A gentleman observed he would have done 
no harm if he had. I ohnso n. ‘' Why, Sir, absolute pri n^^ 
se Mom dQ_.any hari^ 

govern^ ^ chance. Thereis no security for ^^3govem» 
ment.” ~""TSIbridge. “ 

ateolute government.” Johnson. “ So, Sir, have there been 
to popular factions.” Boswell. “ The question is, which is 
worst, one wild beast or many?” 

Johnson praised “ The Spectator,” particularly the char- 
acter of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, “Sir Roger did 
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not die a violent death, as has been generally fancied. He 
was not killed ; he died only because others were to die, and 
because his death afforded an opportunity to Addison for some 
very fine writing. We have the example of Cervantes making 
Don Quixote die. — I never could see why Sir Roger is repre- 
sented as a little cracked. It appears to me that the story of 
the widow was intended to have something superinduced upon 
it I but the superstructure did not come/' 

Somebody found fault vnth writing verses in a dead language, 
maintaining that they were merely arrangements of so many 
words, and laughed at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for sending forth collections of them not only in Greek 
and Latin, but even in Syriack, Arabick, and other more 
unknown tongues. Johnson. I would have as many of these 
as possible ; I would have verses in every language that there 
are the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an Uni- 
versity is to have at once two hundred poets ; but it should 
be able to shew two hundred scholars. Pieresc^s death was 
lamented, I think, in forty languages. And 1 vrould have had 
at every coronation, and every death of a king, every Gaiidium^ 
and every Lucius^ University-verses, in as many languages as 
can be acquired. I would have the world to be thus told, 
‘Here is a school where everything may be learnt’’’ 

Ha’vnng set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pembroke, 
at Wilton, and to my friend, Mr. Temple,^ at Mamhead, in 
Devonshire, and not having returned to town till the second 
of May, I did not see Dr. Johnson for a considerable tirnCy- 
and during the remaining part of my stay in London kept 
very imperfect notes of bis conversation, which had I according 
to my usual custom written out at large soon after the time^ 
much might have been p)reserved, which is now irretrievably 
lost, I can now only record some particular scenes, and a few 
fragments of his memorabilia. But to make some amends for 
my relaxation of diligence in one respect, I have to present 
my readers with arguments up*on two law cases, with which he 
favoured roe. 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves at the 
Mitre, and he dictated to me w^hat follows, to obviate the com- 
plaint already mentioned,^ which had been made in the form 
of an action in the Court of Session, by Dr. Memis, of Aberdeen, 
that in the^ same trans]atku x.jcdija^^ in which physidam 

we re mentioned, he was called 

1 Page 593. 2 Page 520. 
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** There , a re* but two reasons fQr_Klii£lr..,.a^ 
decline the iitle of /pf because he supp<^^s 

hilhseirdis^ac^d doctorsbipj or supposes the doctorship 

dis^gaced b>:lliuasd.f. XQ,..Jie._ disgraced by a t itle ^vhlch^e 
sfm^^Jns:ommPJS.j&ith je-ye^XIustnousliaunF^Ti^^ 
with Boerhaave, with Arbo thnotj^ ^ Tnd^^iTh'XTHlS,'" capjsiwelp 
diirJriis h . no _ man’s reputation. is, I^ pupposej to the^dpp- 

phy-siek. A doctor of Medicine is a physician under the 
protection of the laws, and by the stamp of authority. The 
physician who is not a Doctor, usurps a profession, and is 
authorised only by himself to decide upon health and sickness., 
and life and death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his 
diploma makes evident; a diploma not obtruded upon 
but obtained by solicitation, and for vrhich fees were paid. 
With what countenance any man can refuse the title which he 
has either begged or bought, is not easily discovered. 

*‘A11 verbal injury must comprise in it either some false 
position, or some unnecessary declaration of defamatory truth. 
That in calling him Doctor, a false appellation was given him, 
he himself will not pretend, v/ho at the same time that he com- 
plains of the title would be emended if we supposed him to be 
not a Doctor. If the title of Doctor be a defamatory truth, it 
is time to dissolve our colleges ; for why should the piiblick give 
salaries to men whose approbation is reproach? it may like- 
wise deserve the notice of the publick to consider what help 
can be given to the professors of physick, w-ho all share with 
this unhappy gentleman the ignominious appellation, and of 
whom the very boys in the street are not afraid to SB.y^ There 
goes ihe Doctor. 

What is implied by the term Doctor is well known. It 
distir. guishes him to vrhom it is granted, as a man who has 
attained such knowledge of his profession as qualifies him to 
instruct others, A Doctor of Laws is a man who can form 
lawyers by his precepts. A Doctor of Medicine is a man who 
can teach the art of curing diseases. This is an old axiom 
T/bich no man has yet thought fit to deny, dcci quod 7ion 
hahet Upon this principle to be Doctor implies skill, for 
nemo docet quod non didiczf. In England, whoever practises 
physic, not being a Doctor, must practise by a licence : but the 
doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

“By ’what accident it happened that he and the other 
physicians vrere mentioned in different terms, where the terms 
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themselves were equivalent, or where in effect that which 
applied to him was the most honourable, perhaps they who 
wrote the paper cannot now remember. Had they expected a 
lawsuit to have been the consequence of such petty variation, 
I hope they would have avoided But, probably, as they 
meant no ill- they suspected no danger, and, therefore, con- 
sulted only w^hat appeared to them propriety or convenience.’’ 

A few days afterwards, 1 consulted him upon a cause, Paterso-n 
and others against Alexander and others^ which had been decided 
by a casting vote in the Court of Session, determining that the 
Corporation of Stirling was corrupt, and setting aside the 
election of some of their oaicers, because it was proved that 
three of the leading men who induenced the majority, had 
entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, however, the 
majority were ignorant. He dictated to me, after a little con- 
sideration, the following sentences upon the subject : 

‘‘ There is a difference between majority and superiority ; 
ma ]Qritv is applied to numbe r, and^psikirity^tGL^^ and 
p^wg^ like mainTotlie i^^ 

number not^cqri^t, 
the ^eater so that 'corruption predominates 

irr^tfie Borough, taken collectively ^ though, perhaps, taken 
numerically^ the greater part may be uncorrupt. That borough, 
which is so constituted as to act corruptly, is in the eye of 
reason corrupt, wi^ether it be by the uncontrolable power of a 
few*, or by an accidental pravity of the multitude. The objecrion, 
in vfhich is urged the injustice of making the innocent suffer 
with the guilty, is an objection not only against society, but 
against the possibility of society. All societies, great and 
small, subsist upon this condition ; that as the individuals 
derive advantages from union, they may likewise suffer in- 
conveniences ; that as those who do nothing, and sometimes 
those who do ill, will have the honours and emoluments of 
general virtue and general prosperity, so those likewise who do 
nothing, or perhaps do well, must be involved in the conse- 
quences of predominant corruption.” 

This in my opinion was a very nice case j but the decision 
was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8, 'we went together and visited the man- 
sions of Bedlam. I had been informed that he had once been 
there before with Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough,) 

1 Izi justice to Br. Menus, though I was against him as an Advocate, I must mention, 
that he objected to the variation verj’' earnestly, before the translation was printed off. 
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Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Foote; and I had heard Foote give a 
very entertaining account of Johnson’s happening to have his 
attention arrested by a man was very furious, and who^ 

while beating his straw, supposed it was William Duke of 
Cumberland, whom be was punishing for his cruelties in 
Scotland, in 1746.^ There was nothing peculiarly remarkable 
this day; but the general contemplatipn_QC insanity was ve^y 
affecting. I accompanied ''"him home, and dined’ and drank 
tea"with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished for knowing 
an uncommon variety of miscellaneous articles both in anti- 
quities and polite literature, he obseiwed, ‘‘You know, Sir, he 
runs about with little weight upon his mind.’’ And talking of 
another very ingenious gentleman, vrho from the warmth of 
his temper was at variance with many of his acquaintance, and 
wished to avoid them, he said, ‘‘ Sir, he leads the life of an 
outlaw.’’ 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to assign me 
a room in his house, where I might sleep occasionally, wdien I 
happened to sit with him to a late hour, I took possession of 
it this night, found everything in excellent order, and was 
attended by honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I 
asked Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me to be 
doing work as much in my way, as if an artisan should work on 
the day appropriated for religious rest. Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
when you are of consequence enough to oppose the practice of 
consulting upon Sunday, you should do it : but you may go 
now. It is not criminal, though it is not what one should do, 
who is anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, to 
which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help. The 
distinction is clear between what is of moral and what is of 
ritual obligation.” 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by invitation, 
accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch Advocate, 
whom he had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now 
Gen eral) Edward Stopfbrd , brother to Lord Courtown, who 
w as qe^^fou s of being intr^uceidLtpJ^ His tea and rolls and 
bu?ter 7 aB 3 ’’*wte^^ apparatus were all in such decorum, 

and his behaviour was so courteous, that Colonel Stopford v/as 
quite surprized, and wondered at his having heard so much said 

1 My very honourable friend General Sir Georg^e Howard, who served in the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army, has assured me that the cruelties were not imputable to his Royal 
Highness. 
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of Johnson^s slovenliness and roughness. I have preserT-^ed 
nothing of what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much 
by talking learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson was not 
a positive unbeliever, but rather delighted in considering v^hat 
progress had actually been made in the transmutation of metals, 
what near approaches there had been to the making of gold ; 
and told us that it was affirmed, that a person in the Russian 
dominions had discovered the secret, but died without revealing 
it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to society. He added, 
that it was not impossible but it might in time be generally 
known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to be 
angry at another whom a woman had preferred to him ? — 
Johnson. I do not see. Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to 
be angry at another, whom a woman has preferred to him : but 
angry he is, no doubt ; and he is loath to be angry at himself.’' 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was frequently 
In his company at different places, but during this period have 
recorded only two remarks ; one concerning Garrick : He has 
not Latin enough. He finds out the Latin by the meaning 
rather than the meaning by the Latin.” And another concern- 
ing writers of travels, who, he observed, “were more defective 
than any other Vvriters.” 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which I find 
ail my memorial is, “ much laughing.” It should seem he had 
that day been in a humour for jocularity and merriment, and 
upon such occasions I never knew a man laugh more heartily. 
We may suppose, that the high relish of a state so different 
•from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordinary exer- 
tions of that distinguishing faculty of man, which has puzzled 
philosophers so much to explain. Jpbns£in!a was as re- 

markable as any circumstance in his manner. It wasjLJdnd 
good , humoured. T<Qm_Djivies jie scribe d it drolly 

®n ongh 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE an old amanuensis in great distress. I have 
given what I think I can give, and begged till I cannot teli 
where to beg again. I put into his hand this morning four 
guineas. If you could collect three guineas more, it would 
clear him from his present difficulty. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


''May 21, 1775.' 
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- “ To James Boswell, Esq. 

DEAR SIR, 

“ I MAKE no doubt but you are now safely lodged ia 
your own habitation, and have told all your adventures to Mrs* 
Boswell and Miss Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. 
Bid her not mind mamma. 

^‘Mrs. Thraie has taken cold, and been very much dis- 
ordered, but I hope is grown well. ^Ir, Langton went y ester- 
da y to Lincolnshire, and has invited Nicolaida ^ to follow him. 
Bcauclerk talks of going to Bath. I am to set out on Monday ; 
so there is nothing but dispersion. 

‘‘I have returned Lord Hailes's entertaining sheets, but 
must stay till I come back for more, because it will be incon- 
venient to send them after me in my vagrant state. 

I promised Mrs. Macaulay ^ that I would try to serve her 
son at Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to 
perform it. I f they desire to give him an Engli sh edu cation , i^ 
should be consi dered^ jvhether” theycajmoTsenBnSFi^^ a year 

h4,.dQmss 

S conand , he can make no figure, in ,our Univers ities * TTie 
schools in the** north, I believe, are cheap ; and when I was a 
young man, were eminently good. 

“ There are two little books published by the Foulis, Tele- 
machus and Collins’s Poems, each a shilling ; I would be glad 
to have them. 

‘*Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does 
not love me. You see what perv^erse things ladies are, and how 
little fit to be trusted wdth feudal estates. When she mends 
and loves me, there may be more hope of her daughters. 

I will not send compliments to my friends by name, be- 
cause I would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration. 
Tell them, as you see them, h ow, w ell I spealr of Scotch polite- 
ries^'*i53"3S6tdh^ofpTf^^ Scotch l3eauty7*an3‘'dTe TOT 

but ’Scbtc&Tbat-c^es^ an^Sc^ch jjYejud'ice^’^ 
me know tKe‘1answef of "iKasay, and the deosion re- 
lating to Sir illian.^ I am, my dearest Sir, with great affection, 
“ Your most obliged and 

“ Most humble servant, 

®^May 27, 1775.” ‘‘Sam. JotmSON.’’ 

1 A learned Greek. 

5* Wife of the Reverend Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, authoTir of “ The History of St* 
Kilda.- 

3 A iaw-suit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, Chief of his Clan, to recov«a: certaim 
parts of his family estates from the Duke of Argyle. 
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After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters to him, 
from which I extract the following passages : 

I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He thinks 
it wonderful that you are pleased to take so much pains in re- 
vising his ‘ Annals,’ I told him that you said you were well 
rewarded by the entertainment which you had in reading 
them.” 

There has been a numerous Sight of Hebrideans in Edin- 
burgh this summer, w^hom I have been happy to entertain at 
my house. Mr. Donald Macqueen^ and Lord Monboddo 
supped with me one evening. They joined in controverting 
your jrp pQsition,. that Jhe Gaeiick 
o^^otland.yyAS,.nc^^^^ of late.” 

miM^Jias been spmewhat dark_ this sum^mer. I rhaye 
need or^our warmiiig’^and Vivifying _ rays ; aadThope I shall 
h^^tKem” frequently. I am going to pass some time with my 
father at Auchinieck.” 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘‘dear sir, 

‘‘I AM r eturned from th^annual ramble into the middle 
counties. Having seer^ot]:iing_T‘irad npXseedlBeforiv^^^ve 
nothing to reE^7' ' Time has left that part of the island few 
ahtiquiSes'; and commerce has left the people no singularities. 

I was glad to go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home ; 
which is, in other words, I was, I am afraid, weary of being at 
home, and weary of being abroad Is not this the state of life? 
But, if we confess this weariness, let us not lament it ; for all 
the vise and all the good say, that we may cure it 

For the..._black Tume s^,whk^rise ii^ou^mjpdy I can pre- 
scribe nothing but that you disperse Them “By^onest business 
or innocent pleasure, and by reading, sometimes easy and 
sometimes serious. C hange .of plac e. is, usefu l ; and I hope that 
your residence at Auchinleck will have many good effects. 

***** -jf. 

“That I should have given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely 
sorry ; and am therefore very much pleased that he is no longer 
uneasy. He still thinks that I have represented him as per- 
sonally giving up the Chieftainship. I meant only that it was 
no longer contested between the two houses, and supposed it 
settled, perhaps, by the cession of some remote generation, in 

i A very learned minister in tiie Isle of Sky, whom both. Dr, Johnson and I have 
mentioned with regard. 
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the house of Dunvegan. I am sorry the advertisement was 
not continued for three or four times in the paper. 

‘‘That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen should contro- 
vert a position contrary to the imaginary interest of literary or 
national prejudice, might be easily imagined ; bat of a stand- 
ing fact there ought to be no controversy ; if there are men with 
tails, catch an homo caudaius ; if there was writing of old in the 
Highlands or Hebrides, in the Erse language, produce the 
manuscripts. Wh^ere men write they will write to one another, 
and some of theifTetTefC' m tamilies studious of their a ncej try, 
wilTbe” kOpt. In Wales there are many manus crip ts. 

“T*Eave now three parcels of Lord Etailes^s' ha story, which I 
purpose to return all the next week : that his respect for my 
little observations should keep his work in suspense, makes one 
of the evils of my journey. It is in our language, I think, a 
new mode of history which tells all that is wanted, and, I sup- 
pose, all that is known, without laboured splendour of language, 
or affected subtility of conjecture.'"" TKe exactness^ of his 'dates 
raises' my wonder.'"* He* seems T5 have the closeness of Henault 
without his constraint. 

was so entertained with your ‘Journal,'^ that 
she almost read herself blind. She has a great regard for you. 

“ Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knowTlii'^ EerLeart that she 
does not love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope 
that she and the little dear ladies will have neither sickness nor 
any other affliction. But she knows that she does not care 
what becomes of me, and for that she may be sure that I think 
her very much to blame. 

“ Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think 
that I do not love you ; you may settle yourself in full conh - 
dence both_QJE.inyjQ3^„a n.a,.iTi;z„eg!:i^ you a s Mad 

man, I value _you^^_a_wojcli^ an cTjE^ e in ti me to 
fe^encFyou"*as™a man of exemplary pi^ T^T KoIdT vbu. as 
H^STeTlas ’it," myEeS^dOreaffs7 and therefore, it is little 
to say, that I am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble Servant, 

London, August 27 , 1775-” “ SaM. JOHNSON.” 

To THE Same, 

“ SIR, 

“ If in these papers, ^ there is little alteration attempted, 

1 i^iy i< Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” which that lady read in the original 
manuscript. 

2 Another parcel of Lord Hafles's ** Annals of Scotland.” 
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do not suppose me negligent. I have read them perhaps 
more closely than the rest ; but I find nothing worthy of an 
objection. 

Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your 
honest heart. 

I am, Sir, 

‘‘ Youds affectionately, 

“Sam, Johnson.’’ 

** London, August 30, 1775.” 

To THE Same. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ I NOW write to you, lest in some of your freaks and 
humours you should fancy yourself neglected. Such fancies I 
must entreat you never to admit, at least never to indulge ; for 
my regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that it is become 
part of my mind and cannot be effaced but by some cause 
uncommonly violent ; therefore, whether I write or not, set 
your thoughts at rest. I now write to tell you that I shall not 
very soon write again, for I am to set out to-morrow on another 
journey. 

^ 

“ Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in Leicester 
fields.^ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in 
good humour with me. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

‘^Sam. Johnson.” 

** September 14, 1775.” 


What he mentions in such light terms as, “ I am to set out 
to-morrow on another iourne v.” I soon afterwards discovered 
was no less than a tour to Fran ce with Mr. and Mrs. T hyal^ . 
This was the 
Continent , ' 

“To Mr. Robert Level 

•^‘Sept. 18, 1775. 
Calais. 

DEAR SIR, 


“ We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage of 
no more than six hours. I loiow not when I shall write again, 
and therefore I write now, though you cannot suppose that I 
have much to say. You have seen France yourself. From 
this place we are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, 


1 Where Sir Joshua Reynolds lived. 
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where Mr. Thrale designs to stay about five or six weeks. We 
have a regular recommendation to the English resident, so we 
shall not be taken for vagabonds. We think to go one way 
and return another, and for as much as we can, I will try to 
speak a little French ; I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke 
sometimes. If I heard better, I suppose I should learn 
faster. I am. Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.^' 


To THE Same. 

“Paris, Oct. 22, 1775. 

“dear sir, 

“ We are still here, commonly very busy in looking about 
us. We have been to-day at Versailles. You have seen it, and 
I shall not describe it. We came yesterday from Fontainbleau, 
where the Court is now. We went to see the King and Queen 
at dinner, and the Queen was so impressed by Miss,^ that she 
sent one of the Gentlemen to enquire who she was. I find all 
true that you have ever told me at Paris. Mr. Thrale is very 
liberal, and keeps us two coaches, and a very fine table ; but I 
think our cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent 
of English nuns, and I talked with her through the grate, and 
I am very kindly used by the English Benedictine friars. But 
upon the whole I cannot make much acquaintance here ; and 
though the churches, palaces, and some private houses are very 
magnificent, there is no very great pleasure after having seen 
many, in seeing more ; at least the pleasure, whatever it be^ 
must some time have an end, and we are beginning to think 
when we shall come home, Mr. Thrale calculates that as we 
left Streatham on the fifteenth of September, we shall see it 
again about the fifteenth of November. 

b efore I sensible improvement . in my .health. I rarT* a 

raceTn"^e rain'lliis day,' and beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine 
fellow, and speaks French, I think, quite as well as English. 

‘*Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; and give my 
love to Francis ; and tell my friends that I am not lost. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson/^ 


1 Miss Thrale. 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775. 

“ MY PEAR SIR, 

“ If I had not been informed that you were at Paris, you 
should have had a letter from me by the earliest opportunity, 
announcing t he birth of „my json. on the 9th instant ; I have 
named him Alexander, after my father. I now write, as I sup- 
pose*yo 3 FTelloW“traveliei^ Mr. TErale, will return to London 
this week, to attend his duty in Parliament, and that you will 
not stay behind him. 

“ I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s * Annals.’ I have 
undertaken to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus 
requests in a letter to me : ^ I intend soon to give you “ The 
Life of Robert Bruce,” which you will be pleased to transmit 
to Dr. Johnson. I wish that you could assist me in a fancy 
which I have taken, of getting Dr. Johnson to draw a character 
of Robert Bruce, from the account that I give of that prince. 
If he finds materials for it in my work, it will be a proof that I 
have been fortunate in selecting the most striking incidents.’ 

“ I suppose by * TAe Life of Rolert Bruce ^ ’ his Lordship 
means that part of his * Armais ’ which relates the history of 
that prince, and not a separate work. 

“Shall we have ^ A Journey to Baris ^ from you in the winter? 
You will, I hope, at any rate be kind enough to give me 
some account of your French travels very soon, for I am very 
impatient. What a different scene have you viewed this 
autumn, from that which you viewed in autumn 1773 1 I ever 
am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your much obliged and 

“ Affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Laird. is as 

I_hop e, put to the only difference that you can eveF~iiav e wip i 
Mrs. jr 

m^n 3 to persist in wishing her well till I get the better 
of her. 

“ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides, 
but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords 
so many opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the 

^ This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring male to female succession. 
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pubiick any thing of a place better known to many of mj 
readers than to myself. We can talk of it when we meet. 

‘‘I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence I purpose 
to send a parcel of the ‘ History ' every post. Concerning the 
character of Bruce, I can only say, that I do not see any great 
reason for writing it ; but I shall not easily deny v^hat Lord 
Hailes and you concur in desiring. 

I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, and hope 
you and your family 

wBIcirifas so "happily terminated. Among all the congratula- 
tions that you may receive, T hope you believe none more 
warm or sincere, than those of, dear Sir, 

■'Wour most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.’^ 

“November 16, 1775.” 


“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield.^ 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“This week I came home from Paris. I have brought 
you a little box, which I thought pretty; but I know not 
whether it is properly a snuff-box, or a box for some other 
use. I will send it, when I can find an opportunity. I have 
been through the whole journey remarkably well. My fellow- 
travellers were the same whom you saw at Lichfield, only -we 
took Baretti with us. P aris is not so fine a, place_ as_ vQu w^oul d 
e^ect. T he palac es and churches, however, are yeg?’ ^lendid 
and magnihcenL; and^wEat would please youi there~are many 
vefyTSn^ pictures ; but I do not think their way of life com- 
modious or pleasant. 

“ Let me know how your health has been all this while. I 
hope the fine summer has given you strength sufficient to 
encounter the winter. 

“ Make my compliments to all rny friends ; and, if your 
fingers will let you, write to me, or let your maid WTite, if it be 
troublesome to you. I am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’'^ 

“Nov. 16, 1775.” 

1 There can be no doubt that many years jjrevious to 1775, he corresponded with this 
iady, who was his step-daughter, but none of his earlier letters to her have been preserved. 

rSince the death of the authour, several of Johnson^'s letters to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
written before 177s, were obligingly communicated to me by the Rev. Dr. Vyse, and 
printed In the present edition. — M.] 
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To THE Same. 

** DEAR MADAM, 

Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you that I was just 
come home from a ramble, and hoped that I should have heard 
from you. I am afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, 
and hinders you from writing. However, let somebody write, 
if you cannot, and tell me how you do, and a little of what has 
happened at Lichfield among our friends, I hope you are ail 
well. 

“ France, I thought myself growun^jpujig, 

but am. afrai d that coM weather will fake part of new vigour 
from^ne. Le^usTXowever, take care of pufselveSj^and loi e^njg 
p^f^^^our ^ealtji.by- Degligen^. 

‘“niliever knew whether you received the Commentary on 
the New Testament, and the Travels, and the glasses. 

Do, my dear love, write to me; and do not let us forget 
each other. T his J s of good wishes, and I wish ypu 

allgq^. I have not lately seen Mr. Porter,^ nor heard of him. 
Isne with you ? 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, and 
^Irs. Cobb, and all my friends ; and when I can do any good, 
let me know, I am, dear Madam, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

‘‘Sam. Johnsok.” 

^‘December, 177 $*** 

It i&.tQ„be-EegTetted, that he. did not write an account oL^is 
trayeis .in, F rause ; for as he is reported to have once said, that 

he could write the Life of a Broomstick,” ^ so, notwithstanding 
so many former travellers have exhausted almost every subject 
for remark in that great kingdom, his very accurate observa- 
tion, and peculiar vigour of thought and illustration, would have 
produced a valuable work. During his visit to it, which lasted 
but about two months, he wrote notes or minutes of what he 
saw. He promised to shew me them, but I neglected to put 
him in mind of it ; and the greatest part of them has been lost, 
or perhaps, destroyed in a precipitate burning of his papers a 
few days before his death, which must ever be lamented. 
One small paper-book, however, entitled, “France II.” has 
been preserved, and is in my possession. It is a diurnal 

1 Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first husband. 

2 £lt is probable that me authour^s memo^ here decseived him, and that he was think- 
mg of Stella's remark, that Swift could write finely upon a broomstick. See Johnson*# 
iife of Swift.— J. Boswell,] 
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register of his life and observations, from the loth of October 
to the 4th of November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, and 
shows an extraordinary attention to various minute particulars. 
Being the only memorial of this tour that remains, my readers, 
I am confident, will peruse it with pleasure, though his notes 
are very short, and evidently written only to assist his own 
recollection. 

Oct. 10. Tuesday. We saw the £lco!e Militaire^ in which 
one hundred and fifty young boys are educated for the army. 
They have arms of different sizes, according to the age ; — 
Hints of wood. The building is very large, but nothing fine 
except the council-room. The French have large squares in 
the windows ; — they make good iron palisades. T liem,.,..me4 |^ 
are^r^^s. 

“ We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great 
height. The upper stones of the parapet very large, but not 
cramped with iron. The fiat on the top is very extensive^ but 
on the insulated part there is no parapet Though it was 
broad enough, I did not care to go upon it Maps were 
printing in one of the rooms. 

“We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the 
Oratory. In the reading-desk of the refectory lay the lives of 
the Saints. 

“Oct II. Wednesday. We want to see jETotel de Chatlois^ 
a house not very large, but very elegant. One of the rooms 
w^as gilt to a degree that I never saw before. The upper part 
for servants and their masters was pretty. 

“ Thence we went to Mr. Monville’s, a house divided into 
small apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute 
elegance. — Porphyry. 

“ Thence we went to St. Roque’s church, which is very 
large ; — the lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble. — 
Three chapels behind the high altar ; — the last a mass of low 
arches. — Altars, I believe, all round. 

“We passed through Place de Venddme^ a fine square, about 
as big as Hanover-square. — Inhabited by the high families. — 
Lewis XIV. on horse-back in the middle. 

“ Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the house 
of Chatlois is a room furnished with japan, fitted up in 
Europe. 

“ We dined with Boccage, the Marquis Blanchetti, and his 
lady. — The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blanchetti, 
after observing that they were dear. Mr. Le Roy, Count 
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Manuccij the Abb^, the Prior, and Father Wilson, who staid 
with me, till I took him home in the coach. 

Bathiani is gone. 

“The French have no law s fo r t he m ai ntenance of thei r 

a priest — BenediHSes^p^ 

lour ; — are at church an hour and half ; at church again half 
an hour before, half an hour after, dinner and again from 
half an hour after seven to eight. They may sleep eight 
hours. — Bodily labour wanted in monasteries. 

“ The poor taken to hospitals, and miserably kept. — Monks 
in the convent fifteen : — accounted poor. 

“Oct. 12. Thursday. We went to the Gobelins. — Tapestry 
makes a good picture : — ^imitates flesh exactly. — One piece 
with a gold ground ; — the birds not exactly coloured. — Thence 
we "went to the King’s Cabinet; — very neat, not, perhaps, 
perfect. — Gold ore. — Candles of the candle-tree. — Seeds. — 
Woods. Thence to Gagnier’s house, where I saw rooms nine, 
furnished with a profusion of wealth and elegance which I 
never had seen before. — Vases. — Pictures. — The dragon china. 
— ^The lustre said to be of crystal, and to have cost 3,500!. — 
The whole furniture said to have cost 125,000!. — Damask 
hangings covered with pictures. — Porphyry. — This house 
struck me. — Then we ^waited on the ladies to Monville’s. — 
Captain Irwin with us.^ — Spain. County towns ail beggars. — 
At Dijon he could not find the way to Orleans. — Cross roads 
of France very bad. — Five soldiers. — Woman. — Soldiers 

escaped. The Colonel w^ould not lose five men for the death 

of one woman. — The magistrate ca^iriot- seizeva^jsoldier^hutiiy 
the Cplgners perniis^dUt^GSod inn at Nismes. — Moors of 
BafBary fond of Englishmen. — Gibraltar eminen tly hgaltby ; — 
it has beef from Barbary. — There is a large gardfen. — Soldiers 
sometimes fail from the rock. 

“Oct. 13. Friday. I staid at home all day, only went to 
find the prior, who was not at home. — I read something in 
Canus .^ — Nec admir or ^ nec mztlium laiido. 

“Oct. 14. Saturday. We went to the house of Mr, 
Argenson, which was almost wainscotted with looking-glasses 
and covered with gold. — The ladies’ closet wainscotted with 
large squares of glass over painted paper. They always place 
mirrours to reflect their rooms. 

1 The rest of this paragraph appears to be a mmute of what was told by Captain 
Irwin. 

2 Melchior^ Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died at Toledo, in 1560. Ha 
wrote a treatise De Locts Theologids^ in twelve books. 
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** Then we went to Juiien^s, the Treasurer of the Clergy : — 
30,000!. a year. — The house has no very large room^ but is 
set with mirrours, and covered with gold. — Books of wood 
here, and in another library, 

I looked into the books in the lady’s 
closet, ‘and, in contempt, shewed them to IMr. T . — Prince Titi ; 
BibL des Pees^y and other books. — She was offended, and shut 
up, as we heard afterwards, her apartment. 

“Then we went to Julicn Le Roy, the King’s watch-maker, a 
man of character in his business, who shewed a small clock 
made to hnd the longitude. — A decent man. 

“ Afterwards we saw the Palais Alarcliand, and the Courts 
of Justice, civil and criminal. — Queries on the Sellette . — This 
building has the old Gothick passages, and a great appearance 
of antiquity. — Three hundred prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 

“ Much disturbed ; hope no ill will be.^ 

“ In the afternoon I visited Mr. Freron the journalist# He 
spoke Latin very scantily, but seemed to understand me. — His 
house not splendid, but of commodious size. — His family, wife, 
son, and daughter, not elevated but decent — I was pleased with 
my reception. — He is to translate my books, which I am to 
send him with notes. 

“ Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on the banks 
of the Seine, about 7 m. from Paris. — The terrace noble along 
the river. — The rooms numerous and grand, but not discrimi- 
nated from other palaces. — The chapel beautiful, but small. 
— China globes. — Inlaid tables. — Labyrinth. — Sinking table. — 
Toilet tables. 

“Oct 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, large, 
and lofty, — A very great collection of pictures. — Three of 
Raphael. — Two Holy Family. — One small piece of M. Angelo. 
— One room of Rubens. — I thought the pictures of Raphael 
fine, 

“ The Thuilleries. — Statues. — ^Venus. — JEn. and Anchises 
in his arms. — Nilus. — Many more. — The walks not open to 
mean persons.-— Chairs at night hired for two sous a piece. — 
Pont touriiant. 

“Austin nuns. — Grate. — Mrs. Ferrnor, Abbess. — She knew 

Pope, and thought him disagreeable. — Mrs. has many 

books ; — has seen life. — Their frontlet disagreeable, — Their 
hood. — Their life easy. — Rise about five ; hour and half in 

3- This passage, which so many think superstitious, reminds me of Archbishop Laud’s 
Diary. 
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chapel. — Dine at ten. — Another hour and half at chapel ; hali 
an hour about three, and half an hour more at seven : — four 
hours in chapel. — A large garden. — Thirteen pensioners. — 
Teacher complained. 

At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad to be there. — 
Rope-dancing and farce. — Egg dance. 

N, [Note.] Near Paris, whether on week-days or Sundays, 
the roads empty. 

“Oct. 17. Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand I bought 
A snuff-box, 24L. 

6 

Table book f5 

Scissars 3 p [pairj 18 


63 2 12 6 

“We heard the lawyers plead. — N. As many killed at Paris 
as t^ere are days in the year. — Chamhre de question . — Tournelle 
at the Palais Marchand. — An old venerable building, 

“ The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince of Cond^. 
Only one small wing shewn ; — lofty ; — splendid j — gold and 
glass. — The battles of the great Condd are painted in one of 
the rooms. The present Prince a grandsire at thirty-nine. 

“ The sight of palaces, and other great buildings, leaves no 
very distinct images, unless to those who talk of them. As I 
entered, my wife was in my mind : ^ she vfould have been 
pleased. Having now nobody to please, I am little pleased. 

In France„thereis no middle la p k. 

“ So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished at 
Paris. — The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted out in 
lodgings. 

“ In the Palais de Bourbon^ gilt globes of metal at the fire 
place. 

“ The . French beds commended. — Much of the marble, 
only paste. 

“ The Colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much of it 

“Oct. 1 8. Wednesday, We went to Fontainebleau, w'hich 
we found a large mean town, crowded with people. — The 
forest thick with woods, very extensive. — Manned secured us 
lodgings. — The appearance of the country pleasant — No -hills, 
few streams, only one hedge. — I remember no chapels nor 
crosses on the road. — Pavement still, and rows of trees. 

1 His tend^ affection for bis departed wife, of which there arc many evidences in hia 
Prayers and Meditations, appears very feelingly in this passage. 
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“ N. Nobody blit mean people walk in Paris. 

^‘Oct 19. Thursday, At Cour t, we saw the apartments; — 
t he Kings bed-chamber ”ah 3 “ councii-chainber^ extrenigly 
spT^Sid]— Persons oT ail ranks' in 'the external rooms through 
which the family passes ; — ser\*ants and masters. — Brunet with 
us the second time. 

“ The introductor came to us ; — cm! to me. — Presenting. — 
I had scruples. — Not necessary. — We W'ent and saw the King 
and Queen at dinner, — We saw the other ladies at dinner. — 
Madame Elizabeth, wdth the Princess of Guimend — At night we 
went to a comedy. I neither saw nor heard. Drunken women. 
— jS'Irs* Th. preferred one to the other. 

^‘Oct. 20. Friday. W"e saw the Queen mount in the 
forest. — Brown habit ; rode aside : one lady rode aside. — The 
Queen’s horse light grey ; — martingale. — She galloped. — We 
then went to the apartments, and admired them. — ^Then 
wandered through the palace. — in the passages, stalls and 
shops. — Painting in PTesco by a great master, worn out. — 
We saw the King’s horses and dogs. — The dogs almost all 
English. — Degenerate. 

“ The horses not much commended. — The stables cool ; the 
kennel filthy. 

“ At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused but should 
•have been welcome. 

The King fed himself v/ith his left hand as we. 

“Saturday, 21. In the night i got round. — We came home 
to Paris. — I think we did not see the chapel. — Tree broken by 
the wind. — The French chairs made all of boards painted. 

“ N. S oidiers at th e court of justice. — Soldiers not amen - 
able to the magistrates. — Dijon woman.^ 

sirf^^ palace. — Everything slovenly, except in the 
chief rooms. — Trees in the roads, some tail, none old, many 
very young and small. 

“ Women’s saddles seem ill made. Queen’s bridle woven 
with silver. — Tags to strike the horse. 

“Simday, Oct. 22. To Versailles^ a mean town. Carriages 
of business passing. — Mean shops against the wall. — Our way 
lay through Sefe, where the China manufacture. — Wooden 
bridge at S^ve, in the way to Versailles. — The palace of great 
extent. — The front long ; I saw it not perfectly. — The Menagerie. 
— Cygnets dark ; their black feet ; on the ground ; tame, — 
Halcyons, or gulls. — Stag and hind, young. — Aviary, very large : 

1 See p. 576. 
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the net, wire. — Black stag of China, small. — Rhinoceros, the 
horn broken and pared away, which, I suppose, will grow; 
the basis, I think, four inches 'cross ; the skin folds like loose 
cloth doubled over his body, and cross his hips ; a vast animal, 
though young ; as big, perhaps, as four oxen. — The young 
elephant, with his tusks just appearing. — The brown bear put 
out his paws ; — all very tame. — The lion. — The tigers I did not 
well view. — The camel, or dromedary with two bunches called 
the Huguin,^ taller than any horse. — Two camels wdth one 
bunch. — Among the birds was a pelican, who being let out, 
went to a fountain, and swam about to catch fish. His feet 
well webbed : he dipped his head, and turned his long bill side- 
wise. He caught two or three fish, but did not eat them. 

Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant t o Versailles . It 
has ^ bpen^pdrlfco ahdf, I tKm*E 7 thepiIlars of 
marble. — ^There are many rooms, which I do not distinctly 
remember. — A table of porphyry, about five feet long, and 
between two or three broad, given to Louis XIV. by the 
Venetian State. — In the council-room almost al] that was not 
door or window, was, I think, looking-glass. — Little Trianon Js 
a sma ll palace like a gentleman's house. — The upper floor paved 

rooms at the ton are , smalk. fit to j^qpth the^imaginatioiL^^ 
privac y. In the front of Versailles are small basons of water 
on' tBe terrace, and other basons, I think, below them. There 
are little courts. — The great gallery is wainscot ted with mirrours, 
not very large, but joined by frames. I suppose the large 
plates were not yet made. — The play-house was very large. — 
The chapel I do not remember if we saw. — We saw one 
chapel, but I am not certain whether there or at Trianon. — 
The foreign office paved with bricks. — The dinner half a Louis 
each, and? I think, a Louis over. — Money given at Menagerie, 
three livres ; at palace, six iivres. 

^‘Oct 23. Monday. Last night I wrote to Levet. — We went 
to see the looking-glasses wrought. They come from Nor- 
mandy in cast plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. At 
Paris they are ground upon a marble table, by rubbing one 
plate upon another with grit between them. The various sands, 
of which there are said to be five, I could not learn. The 
handle, by which the upper glass is moved, has the form of a 
wheel, which may be moved in all directions. The plates are 
sent up with their surfaces ground, but not polished, and so 

1 This epithet should be applied £0 this animal with one bunch. 
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continue till they are bespoken, lest time should spoil the 
surface, as we were told. Those that are to be polished, are 
laid on a table covered with several thick cloths, hard strained, 
that the resistance may be equal : they are then rubbed with a 
hand rubber, held down hard by a contrivance which I did not 
well understand. The powder which is used last seemed to 
me to be iron dissolved in aqua fords : they called it, as 
marc de Peau forte, vrbich he thought w^as dregs. 
They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre. The cannon ball swam 
in the quicksilver. To silver them, a leaf of beaten tin is laid, 
and rubbed with quicksilver, to which it unites. Then more 
quicksilver is poured upon it, which, by its mutual [attraction] 
rises very high. Then a paper is laid at the nearest end of the 
plate, over which the glass is slided till it lies upon the plate, 
having driven much of the quicksilver before it. It is then, I 
think, pressed upon cloth, and then set sloping to drop the 
superfluous mercury : the slope is daily heightened towards a 
perpendicular. 

the way I saw the Gr^ve, the mayor^s house, and the 

Bastile. 

** We then went., to San s-terre, a br ew er.^ He brews with 
about as much malt as Mr. 'TEiSIei’ ahd sells his beer at the 
same price, though he pays no duty for malt, and little more 
than half as much for beer. Beer is sold retail at 6d. a bottle. 
He brews 4,000 barrels a year. There are seventeen brevtrers 
in Paris, of whom none is supposed to brew more than he ; — 
reckoning them at 3,000 each, they make 51,000 a year. — ^They 
make their malt, for malting is here no trade. 

“The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

“ Oct. 24, Tuesday. We visited the King's libra ry, — I saw 

the Speculum humance Sal^homs^ rudely ^nted, with ink, 

sometimes pale, sometimes black ; part supposed to be with 
wooden types, and part with pages cut in boards. T he Bible , 
supposed to be ol der than that of Me|^, in 62 ; it has no 3 ate j 
it is_supposed to 'Kaye bee ^n prmt ed^ w ith wood en . t ypes. — I am 
in dfouBTjnEh® pfmns large and fair, in two folios. Another 
book was shewn me, supposed to have been printed with 
wooden types ; — I think, Durandi Sanctuarium in 58. This 
is inferred from the difference of form sometimes seen in the 
same letter, which might be struck with different puncheons. — - 
The regular** similitude of most letters proves better that they 

1 rTlift who afterwards conducted Louis the Sixteenth to the scaffold 
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are metal. — I saw nothing but the Speculum -which I had not 
seen, I think, before. 

‘‘ Thence to the Sorbonne. — The library very large, not^ in 
lattices like the — :M 2 irIwne and Durandi, q. collection 

14 voL Scripiores de rebus Gallicis^ many folios. — Jdistofrs 
Geneahgique of Fra?ice^ 9 vol, — Gallia Christiana^ the first 
edition, 4I0. the last, f. 12 yoL — The Prior and Librarian dined 
[with us] : — I waited on them home. — Their garden pretty, %vith 
covered walks, but small \ yet may hold many students. The 
Doctors of the Sorbonne are all equal; — choose those who 
succeed to vacancies. — Profit little. 

‘*Oct. 25. Wednesday. I "went with the Prior to St. Cloud, 
to see Dr. Hooke. — We walked round the palace, and had some 
talk. — I dined with our whole company at the Monastery. — In 
the library, BeroaM, — Cymon ^ — from Boccace. — Oratio 
JPrm^erbialis to the Virgin, from Petrarch ; Falkland to Sandys ; 
— Dry den’s Preface to the third vol. of Miscellanies.^ 

‘‘Oct 26. Thursday. We saw the china atS^ve, cut, glazed, 
painted. Belle\me, a pleasing house, not great ; fine prospect 
— ISIeudon, an old palace. — Alexander, in Porphyry : hollow 
betvreen eyes and nose, thin cheeks. — Plato and Aristotle. — 
Noble terrace overlooks the town. — St Cloud. — Gallery not 
very high, nor grand, but pleasing. — In the rooms, Michael 
Angelo, drawn by himself, Sir ThomaS' More, Des Cartes, 
Bochart, Naudasus, Mazarine. — Gilded wainscot, so common 
that it is not minded. — Gough and Keene. — Hooke came to us 
at the inn. — A message from Drumgold. 

“Oct 27. Friday. I staid at home. — Gough and Keene, 

and Mrs. S ’s friend dined with us. — This day we 

began to have a fire. The weather is grown very cold, and^^I 
fear, has a bad effect 

y^ 

Oct. 28'.""* i visited the Grand Chartreux built by St 
Louis.— It is built for forty, but contains only twenty- four, and will 
not maintain more. — The friar that spoke to us had a pretty 
apartment. — Mr. Baretti says four rooms ; I remember but 
three. — His books seemed to be French. — His garden was neat ; 
he gave me grapes. We saw the Place de Victoire, with the 
statues of the King, and the captive nations. 

“ We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, but the 
gallery was shut — We climbed 'to the* top stairs.— I dined with 

2 He means, I suppose, that he read these different pieces, while he renmined in the 
Iiorary. 
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Colbrooke, who* had much company : — Foote, Sir George 
E-odney, Motteux, Udson, Taaf. — Called on the Prior, and 
found him in bed. 

“ Hotel — a guinea a day. — Coach, three guineas a week. — 
Valet de place, three 1. a day. — Avanlcoureur^ a guinea a week, — 
Ordinary dinner, six 1. a head. — Our ordinary seems to be about 
five guineas a day. — Our extraordinary expences, as diversions, 
gratuities, clothes, I cannot reckon. — Our travelling is ten 
guineas a day. 

“ White stockings, iSL^ Wig. — Hat. 

“Sunday, Oct. 29. We saw the boarding-school, — The 
Enfans trouves . — A room with about eighty-six children in ' 
cradles, as sweet as a parlour. — They lose a third ; take in 
to perhaps more than seven [years old] ; put them to trades ; 
pin to them the papers sent with them. — Want nurses, — Saw 
their chapel. 

“Went to St. Eustatia ; saw an innumerable company of girls 
catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 to a catechist. — Boys 
taught at one time, girls at another. — The Sermon ; the preacher 
wears a cap, which he takes olf at the name: — his action 
uniform, not very violent. 

“ Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. Germain. — A 
very noble collection. — Codex JDlvinorufn Officioriim^ i459 ^ ^ 
letter, square like that of the Offices^ perhaps the same. — The 
CodeXy by Fust and Gernsheym. — Adeursms, 12 v. fol, — AmadiSy 
in French, 3 v. fol. — Ck'tb.o'lico'N sine colopkone^ but of 1460. — 

Two other editions,^ one by Augustm. de Civitate 

Eeiy without name, date, or place, but of Fust’s square letter as 
it seems. 

“ I dined with Col. Drumgold ; had a pleasing afternoon. 

“ Some of the books of St. Germain’s stand in presses from 
the wall, like those at Oxford. 

“Oct. 31. Tuesday, I lived at the Benedictines; meagre 
day ; soup meagre, herrings, eels, both with sauce ; fryed fish ; 
lentils, tasteless in themselves. In the library ; where I found 
Mqffeus^s de Mistorid Indicd: Eromonforium Jlectere^ to double 
the Cape. I parted very tenderly from the Prior and Friar 
Wilkes. 

1 {i. e, Irvres, Two pair of white silk stockings were probably purchased. — M.] 

0 I have looked in vain into De Bure, Meerman, Mattaire, and other typographical 
hooks, for the two editions of the which Dr. Johnson mentions here, with 

fmmes which I cannot make out*. I read “ one by haiinius^ one by Boedinus.** _ I 
have deposited the original MS. in the British Museum, where the curious may see it. 
My gjrateful acknowledgements are due to Mr. Planta for the trouble he was pleased to 
take m aiding my researches. 
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^^Maitre des Arts, 2 y. — Bacc. TheoL 37. — Licentiate, 2 y. — 
Doctor TK 2 y. in all 9 years. — For the Doctorate three dis- 
putations, Major, Minor, Sorbonica. — Several colleges sup- 
pressed, and transferred to that which was the Jesuits' College. 

^‘Nov. I. Wednesday. We left Paris. — St. Denis, a large 
town I the church not very large, but the middle isle is very 
lofty and awefui. — On the left are chapels built beyond the line 
of the wall, which destroy the symmetry of the sides. The 
organ is higher above the pavement than any I have ever seen. 
— The gates are of brass. — On the middle gate is the history of 
our Lord. — The painted windows are historical, and said to be 
eminently beautiful. — We were at another church belonging to 
a convent, of which the portal is a dome ; we could not enter 
further, and it was almost dark. 

‘‘Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantilly, a seat 
belonging to the Prince of Condd. — This place is eminently 
beautified by all varieties of waters starting up in fountains, fall- 
ing in cascades, running in streams, and spread in lakes. — The 
water seems to be too near the house. — All this water is brought 
from a source or river three leagues off, by an artificial canal, 
which for one league is carried under ground. — The house is 
magnificent. — The cabinet seems well stocked ; what I remem- 
ber was, the jaws of a hippopotamus, and a young hippopotamus 
preserved, which, however, is so small, that I doubt its reality. — 
It seems too hairy for an abortion, and too small for a mature 
birth. — Nothing was in spirits ; all was dry. — The dog ; the 
deer; the ant-bear with long snout. — The toucan, long broad 
beak. — The stables were of very great length. — The kennel had 
no scents. — There was a mockery of a village. — The Menagerie 
had few animals.^ Two faussans,^ or Brasilian weasels, spotted, 
very wild, — There is a forest, and, I think, a park. —I walked 
till I was very weary, and next morning felt my feet battered, 
and with pains in the toes. 

“Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compeigne, a very large 
town, with a royal palace built round a pentagonal court. — The 
court is raised upon vaults, and has, I suppose, an entry on one 

1 The writing is so bad bare, that tbe names of several of the animals could not be 
decyphered without much more acquaintance with natural history than I possess. — Dr. 
Blagden, with his usual politeness, most obligingly examined the MS. To that gentleman, 
and to Dr, Gray, of the British Museum, who also very readily assisted me, I beg leave 
to express my best thanks. 

2 It is thus written by Johnson, from the French pronunciation of fossane. It should 
he observed, that the person who shewed this IVIenagerie was mistaken in supposing the 
fossa.1^ and the Brasilian weasel to be the same, the Jbssane being a different animal and 
a native of Madagascar. I find them, however, upon one plate iu Pennant’s “ SvnoDsis 
of Quadrupeds." 
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side by a gentle -rise. — Talk of painting. — The church is not 
very large, but very elegant and splendid. — I had at first great 
difficulty to walk, but motion grew continually easier. — At night 
we came to Noyon, an episcopal city. — The cathedral is very 
beautiful, the pillars alternately Gothick and Corinthian. — We 
entered a very noble parochial church. — Noyon is walled, and 
is said to be three miles round. 

** Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and came through 
St. Quintin to Cam bray, not long after three. — We went to an 
English nunnery, to give a letter’ to Father Welch, the confessor, 
who came to visit us in the evening. 

“ Nov, 5. Sunday. We saw the Cathedral. — It is very beauti- 
ful, with chapels on each side. — The choir splendid. — The 
balustrade in one part brass. — The Neff very high and grand. 
The altar silver as far as it is seen. — The vestments very 
splendid. — At the Benedictines church ” 

Here his Journal ^ ends abruptly. Whether he wrote any 
more after this time, I know not ; but probably not much, as 
he arrived in England about the 12th of November. These 
short notes of his tour, though they may seem minute taken 
singly, make together a considerable mass of information, and 
exhibit such an ardour of enquiry and acuteness of examina- 
tion, as, I believe, are found in but few travellers, especially 
at an advanced age. They completely refute the idle notion 
which has been propagated, that he could not see ; and, if he had 
taken the trouble to revise and digest them, he undoubtedly 
could have expanded them into a very entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, the account 
which he gave me of his French tour, was, “ Sir, I have seen all 
the visibilities of Paris, and around it 3 but to have formed an 
acquaintance with the people there, would have required more 
time than I could stay. I was just beginning to creep into 
acquaintance by means of Colonel Drumgold, a very high man. 
Sir, head of JOMcole AfzVitalre, a most complete character, for he 
had first been a professor of rhetorick, and then became a 
soldier. And, Sir, I was very kindly treated by the English 
Benedictines, and have a cell appropriated^ to me in their 
convent.” 

He observed, The ^eat in Fj£mce live . very magnif icent ly 
but tl^/est very mise rably . i's "n oliappy middlelsta^_ 

1 My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumisden, by his accurate acquaintance 
with BVance, enabled me to make out many proper names which Dr. Johnson had written 
indistinctly, and sometimes spelt erroneously. 
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in England. The shops of jParis are^nj^an ; -the meat in the 
m"arEet's is^ sncEXs^^wouTd’hTe sent to a gaol in England ; and 
]Mr, Thraie justly observed, that the cookery of the French was 
forced upon them by necessity ; for they could not eat their 
meat, unless they added some taste to it. The French a re a n 
2|id^licate,,p„^ople ; the^will^sph uppn^any^pkfis, Kt ISIadame 

’s, a literary lady oFTank, the footman took the sugar in 

his fingers, and threw it into my coffee. I was going to put it 
aside ; but hearing it was made on purpose for me, I e’en 
tasted Tom’s fingers. The same lady would needs make tea 
d PAngloise. The spout of the tea-pot did not pour freely ; she 
bade the footman blow into it. France is wQrse.„tha n Scolland 
in every thing „ b m climate. NatureTias dpne^mpre _ fpx^e 
IrScE] but th^ have^^one Tes^ioTTFemselyes^thaipU^^ 
ScotlcIT have“^done.’’ 

- xnrapperiedThat F oote was at Paris at the same time 
with Dr. Johnson, and his description of my friend while there, 
was abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that the French were 
quite astonished at his figure and manner, and at his dress, 
which he obstinately continued exactly as in London ; ^ — his 
brown clothes, black stockings, and plain shirt He mentioned, 
that an Irish gentleman said to Johnson, Sir, you have not 
seen the best French players.” Johnson. “Players, Sir! I 
look on them as no better than creatures set upon tables and 
joint stools to make faces and produce laughter, like dancing 
dogs.” — “ But, Sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, as some dogs dance 
better than others.” 

When^ lohnsori was in Fran ce, he. wag^^eiiexall^miBK^^ 
in sp^kniiEXatm maxim with him that a man should 

nSTiSTimsdfdown, by speaking a language which he speaks 
imperfectly. Indeed, we must have often observed how 
inferiour, how much like a child a man appears, who speaks 
a broken tongue. When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one of the 

1 [In a Letter to a friend, written a few days after his return from France, he says, ” The 
fie.^b^haye^a c lea t, a ir^and^^a, fruitful soil ; but thdr-.mod e.QC cQmsnQn JiCe is.Ep’osg ai|d 
fhcommomdus, and"~ 3 isgus*txn&r I 'am cSSflJ home convinced that no improv^ent of 
IWigfime irto^lae'lbah-d'ain^g them.’"— M.] 

2 [Mr. Foote seems to have einbellished a little in saying that Johnson did not alter his 
dress at Paris ; as in his Journal is a memorandum about white stockings, wig, and hat. 
In another place we are told that during his travels in France he was furnished with a 
French*made wig of handsome construction." That Johnson was not inattentive to his 
appearance is obtain, from a circumstance related by Mr. Steevens, and inserted by Mr. 
Boswell, in voL ii. between June is and June 23, 1784. — J. Blakeway.] 

[Mr, Blakeway’s observation is further confirmed by a note' in Johnson's diary (quoted 
by Sir John Hawkins, Life of Jeknson^ p- 517,) by which it appears, that he laid out 
thirty pounds in cioaths for his French journey. — M.] 
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dinners of the Royal Academy, presented him to a Frenchman 
of great distinction, he would not deign to speak French, but 
talked Latin, though his Excellency did not understand it, 
owing, perhaps, to Johnson’s English pronunciation ; yet upon 
another occasion he was observed to speak French to a French- 
man of high rank, who spoke English ; and being asked the 
reason, with some expression of surprise, — he answered, 
because I think my French is as good as his English.” 
Though Johnson understood French j^erfectly^ he cou ld no t 
s peiO|J‘re a''^D^ra.s I ‘ La ve' bbsefv^^ at his first interview with 
General Faoli, in 1769 ; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, 
as appears from some of ht§Te!teTsTEnSIri 7 F cdllectidnj of 
which I shall transcribe one : 

A Madame La Comtesse de . 

July 16, 1775, 

Oui, Madame, le mome 7 it est arrivi, ei it faut que je parie, 
Mais pourquoi faut it parttr ? List ce que je m^ennuye f Je 
m^ennuyeraz aiiieurs, JBst ce que je chefxhe ou quelque plaistr, ou 
quelque soulagementt Je ne ckerc/ie rien, je f^espere rten. 
Alter voir ce que j^ai etz^e un peu rejouk, un peu degouli, me 
resouvenir que la vie se passe en vain, me plaindre de mot, 
ndendurcir aux dehors ; void le tout de ce qu^on compte pour les 
delices de rannie. Que JDieu vous donne, Madame, ions les 
agremens de la vie, avec un esprit qui pent ezi jouir sans dy livret 
tropP 

Here let me not forget a^curio us an ecd ote, as related to me 
Be ^ci^rk, which l^shalTBndeavour to exKibit as well"^ 
I can in that gentleman’s lively manner ; and in justice to him 
it is proper to add, that Dr. Johnson told me I might rely both 
on ^ the correctness of his meimory, and the fidelity 
imrrative. “ When Madame de BoufBers was first in England, 
(said Beauclerk,) she was desirous to see Johnson. I accordingly 
went with her to his chambers in the Temple, where she was 
entertained with his conversation for some time. When our 
visit was over, she and I left him, aod were got into Inner 
Temple-lane, when all at once I heard a noise like thunder. 
This was occasioned by Johnson, who it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his head that he ought to have 
done the honours of his literary residence to a foreign lady of 
quality, and eager* to show himself a man of gallantry, was 
hurrying down the stair-case in violent agitation. He overtook 
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ns before we reached the Temple-gate, and brushing in between 
me and Madame de Bouffiers, seized her hand, and conducted 
her to her coach. His dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a 
pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig stick- 
ing on the top of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt and the 
knees of his breeches hanging loose, A considerable crowd of 
people gathered round, and v/ere not a little struck by this 
singular appearance.” 

He spoke Latin with wonde^l f luency and eleganc e. When 
Fe^JBascovich-- wks in Johnsorridined"ln company 

^Ehim at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and at Dr. Douglas's, now 
Bishop of Salisbury. Upon both occasions that celebrated 
^ 9 S?jEBPI ^xpx^ssed his astonishment at Johnson's, Latin comer- 
sation. When at Paris, Johnson thus characterised Voltaire to 
Freron, the journalist : est acerrimi ingenii ei paucarum 

iiterarumP 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Dec. 5, 1775. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ Mr. Alexander Maclean, the young Laird of Col, being 
to set out to-morrow for London, I give him this letter to 
introduce him to your acquaintance. The kindness which you 
and I experienced from his brother, whose unfortunate death 
we sincerely lament, will make us always desirous to show 
attention to any branch of the family. Indeed, you have so 
much^pfjdieJ:rue-H4gh^ ^prdj alit y , that I am sure*you'wduI 3 
S^e thought me to blame if I ha^ neglected to recommend to 
you this Hebridean prince, in whose island w^e were hospitably 
entertained. I ever am with respectful attachment, my dear 
Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

Mr. .Macle an returned with the most agreeable accounts of 
the polite attention w;it& which "he was" lreceiY6"<L"“"By jj Dr. 
jdKosoh." - - — • ' ^ - 

TS the course of this year Dr. Burney informs me that, “ he 
very frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale's, at Streatham, 
where they had many long conversations, often sitting up as 
long as the fire and candles lasted, and much longer than the 
patience of the servants subsisted.” 
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A few of Johnson’s sayings, which that gentleman recollects, 
shall here be inserted. 

I never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad 
night, and then the nap takes me.’’ 

“ The writer of an epitaph should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance must, be made fox 
some degree of exaggerated, pmise. In JapidaryLinscriptioas a 
man is noi^pon^'ba^. 

“ There 'Ts^now^ less flogging in our great schools than 
formerly, but then less is learned there; so that v/hat the 
boys get at one end they lose at the other.” 

“ More is learned in pubiick than in private schools, from 
emulation; there Js^^e^^lHsion of_mind jvith mind,_oj.^Jiie 
radiation of many minds pbmtihg to one centre. Though few 
boys make their own exercises, yet if a good exercise is given 
up, out of a great number of boys, it is made by somebody.” 

“ hate^-ro^ads . in , educatiQ£i. Education is as well 
known, ahdnaTlong been as well known, as ever it can be. 
Endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is useless 
laBo ui^_ ' Suppose they have more knowledge" at five or six 
years old than other children, what use can be made of it? 
It will be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much 
time and labour of the teacher can never be repaid. Too 
much is expected from precocity, and too little performed. 

Miss was an instance of early cultivation, but in what did 

it terminate ? In marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who 
keeps an infant boarding-school, so that all her employment 
now is, 

* To suckle fools, and chronicle small-beer.” 

She tells the children, ‘ This is a cat, and that is a dog, with 
four legs and a tail ; see there 1 you are much better than a cat 
or a dog, for you can speak.’ If I had bestowed such an edu- 
cation on a daughter, and had discovered that she thought of 
marrying such a fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress.^^ 
“ After having talked slightingly of musick, he was observed 
to listen very attentively while Miss Thraie played on the 
harpsichord, and with eagerness he called to her, ® Why don’t 
you dash away like Burney ? ’ Dr. Burney upon this said to 
him, ‘ I believe, Sir, we shall make a musician of you at last’ 
Johnson with candid complacency replied, ‘ Sir, I shall be glad 
to have a new sense given to rne.’ ” 

“ He had come down one morning to the breakfast-room, 
and been a considerable time by himself before any body 
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appeared. When on a subsequent day he was 'twitted by Mrs. 
Thrale for being very late, which he generally was, he defended 
himself by alluding to the extraordinary morning, when he had 
been too early. ‘ [Madam, I do not like to come down to 
vacuity ” 

“ Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick was begin- 
ning to look old, he said, ‘ Why, Sir, you are not to v/onder at 
that ; no man^s face has had more wear and tear.^ ” 

Not having heard from him for a longer time than I sup- 
posed he would be silent, I wrote to him December i8, not in 
good spirits. “‘Sometimes I have been afraid that the cold 
which has gone over Europe this year like a sort of pestilence 
has seized you severely : sometimes my imagination, which is 
upon occasions prolifick of evil, hath figured that you may 
have somehow taken offence at some part of my conduct/^ 


“‘To Ji^MES Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

Never dream of any offence. How should you offend 
me? I cons ider jnur^ friendship as a possession, wh ir.h . I 
in^nd WToIB^ill ydu* take it from ih'e7 arid to larnent if ever 
fault T should lose it. However, when such sus- 
picions find their way into your mind, always give them vent ; 
I shall make haste to disperse them; but hinder their first 
ingress if you can. Consider such thoughts as morbid. 

‘^Such illness as may excuse my omission to Lord Hailes, I 
cannot honestly plead. I have been hindered, I know not 
how, by a succession of . petty~"'6bstructions. I hope to mend 
immediately,' and to send next post to his Lordship, Mr. 
Thrale would have written to you if I had omitted ; he sends 
his compliments and wishes to see you. 

“You and your lady will now have no more wrangling about 
feudal inheritance. How does the young Laird of Auchinleck ? 
I suppose Miss Veronica is grown a reader and discoursen 

“ I have just now got a cough, but it has never yet hindered 
me from sleeping : I have had quieter nights than are common 
with me. 

“ I cannot but rejoice that Joseph ^ has had the wit to find 
his way back. He is a fine fellow, and one of the best 

travellers in the world. 


^ Joseph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my service many years, and attended Dr 
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Young Col brought me your letter. He is a very pleasing 
youth. I took him two days ago to the Mitre, and we dined 
together. I was as civil as I had the means of being. 

“ I have had a letter from Rasay, acknowledging, with great 
appearance of satisfaction, the insertion in the Edinburgh 
paper. I am very glad that it was done. 

**My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who does not love me ; 
and of all the rest, I need only send them to those that do ; 
and I am afraid it will give you very little trouble to distribute 
them. I am, my dear, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson'.'" 

December 23, 1775.’’ 

In 1776, Johnson wrote, so tar as I can discover, nothing for 
the publick : but that his mind was still ardent, and fraught 
with generous wishes to attain to still higher degrees of literary 
excellence, is proved by his private notes of this year, which I 
shall insert in their proper place, 

James Boswell, Esq. 

*‘dear sir, 

“ I HAVE at last sent you all Lord Hailes’s papers. lYhile 
I was in France, I looked very often into Henault ; but Lord 
Hailes, in my opinion, leaves him far and far behind. Why I 
did not dispatch so short a perusal sooner, when I look back, 
I am utterly unable to discover : but human moments are 
s tolen away by a thousand petty impedirhSifs^ which “leave rm 
trace fcehind ttiem. I have been afflicted, through the wh 5 le 
Christmas, with the general disorder, of which the worst effect 
was a cough, which is now much mitigated, though the 
country, on which I look from a window at Streatham, is now 
covered with a deep sno'w. IMrs. Williams is very ill : every 
body else is as usual. 

“ Among the papers, I found a letter to you which I think 
you had not opened ; and a paper for ‘ The Chronicle," w-hich 
I suppose it not necessary now to insert, I return them 
both. 

“ I have, within these few days, had the honour of receiving 
Lord Hailes"s first volume, for which I return my most respectful 
thanks. 

“ I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty lady, (for 
I know she does not love me,) and the young ladies, and the 
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young Laird, all happiness. Teach the young gentleman, in 
spite of his mamma, to think and speak well of, Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.’' 


‘*Jan. 1O5 1776.'’ 


At this time vras in agitation a matter of great consequence 
to me and my family, which I should not obtrude upon the 
world, were it not that the part which Dr. Johnson’s friendship 
for me made him take in it, was the occasion of an exertion of 
his abilities, which it would be injustice to conceal. That 
what he wTOte upon the subject may be understood, it is 
necessary to give a state of the question, which I shall do as 
briefiy as I can. 

In the year 1504, the barony or manour- ol^Auchinleck, 
(pronounced Afflec^ in^Ayrshir^ which belonged to a famil); 
of the same namewith tKe lands, having fallen to the Crown 
by forfeiture, James the Fourth, King of Scotland, granted it 
to Thomas Boswell, a branch of an ancient family in the 
county of Fife, stiling him in the charter, dilecto famzUari 
nosiro f and assigning, as the cause of the grant, pro hono et 
fideli servifio nobis Thomas Boswell was slain in 

battle, fighting along with his Sovereign, at the fatal field of 
Fiodden, in 1513. 

From this very honourable founder of our family, the estate 
was transmitted, in a direct series of heirs male, to David 
Boswell, my father’s great grand uncle, who had no sons, but 
four daughters, who were all respectably married, the eldest to 
Lord Cathcart. 

David Boswell, being resolute in the military feudal principle 
of continuing the male succession, passed by his daughters, 
and settled the estate on his nephew by his next brother, who 
approved of the deed, and renounced any pretensions which 
he might possibly have, in preference to his son. But the 
estate having been burthened with large portions to the 
daughters, and other debts, it vras necessary for the nephew 
to sell a considerable part of it, and what remained was still 
much encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew preserved, and, in some degree 
relieved the estate. His son, my grandfather, an eminent 
lawyer, not only re-purchased a great part of what had been 
sold, but acquired other lands ; and my father, who was one of 
the Judges of Scotland, and had added considerably to the 
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estate, now signij|ejd his inclination t o t ake the privil 

by our law,^ to secure it tqjjis family in perpetuity by^mentailr 
whicli^“bn“^^cquh^^ of Ms-xjiiaxriage*ixfifc could not. bojdane 
witEiout myjeong^t. 

I n the plan of entailing the estate,^! heaxtily.concurred with 
hirn, though I was the first to be restrained by h ; but. we un- 
h^pily differed as to the series of heiiES which shoulcL«.be 
established, or in the language of our law, called to the succession. 
My father had declared a^redilectiqn for heirs general, that^, 
males and females indiscriminate^. He was willing, howe^r, 
tli atjj r males "descending Irorn Eis grandfather should be Re- 
ferred to 'females^; but would riot extend that privilege to males 
deriving their descent from a higher source, on the other 
hand, had a zealous partiality for heirs male, however remQj,e, 
which I maintained by arguments which appeared . to me^to 
havejionsiderable weight.^ And in the particular case of our 
family, I apprehended tKat we were under an implied obligation, 
in honour and good faith, to transmit the estate by the same 
tenure which we held it, which was as heirs male, excluding 
nearer females. I therefore, as I thought conscientiously, ob- 
j ected to jny father’s s^fieme. 

opposition was very displeasing to my father, who 
entitled to great respect arid defere n ce ; and I had reason Jp 
apprehend disagreeable consequences from niy “nori-compHa^e 
with his wish^ After much perplexity and uneasiness, I wrote 
to Dr. Johnson, stating the case, with all its difficulties, at full 

1 Acts of Parliament of Scotland, i 68 s, Cap. 22. 

2 As first, the opinion of some distinguished naturalists, that our species is transmitted 

through males only, the female being all along no more than a nidus^ or nurse, as Mother 
Earth is to plants of every sort ; which notion seems to be confirmed by that text of scripture, 
“He was yet in the loins of his father when Melchisedeck met him ; ’’ (Heb. vii. 10,) 
and consequently, that a man’s grandson by a daughter, instead of being his descend- 

ant, as is vulgarly said, has, in reality, no connection whatever with his blood. — And 
secondly, independent of this theory, (which, if true, should completely exclude heirs 
general,) that if the preference of a male to a female, without regard to primogeniture, (as 
a son, though much younger, nay, even a grandson by a son, to a daughter,) be once ad- 
mitted, as it universally is, it must be equally reasonable and proper in the most remote 
degree of descent from an original proprietor of an estate, as in the nearest ; because, — 
however distant from the representative at the time,— that remote heir male, upon the failure 
of those nearer to the original proprietor than he is, becomes in fact the nearest male to 
him^ and is, therefore, preferable as his representative, to a female descendant. — A little 
extension of mind will enable us easily to perceive th.at a son's son, in continuation to what- 
ever length of time, is preferable to a son's daughter, in the succession to an ancient inherit- 
ance ; in which regard should be had to the representation of the original propiietor, and 
not to that of one of his descendants. 

I am aware of Blackstone's admirable demonstration of the reasonableness of the legal 
succession, upon the principle of there being the greatest probability that the nearest heir 
of the person who last dies proprietor of an estate, is of the blood of the first purchaser. 
But supposing a pedigree to be carefully authenticated through all its branches, instead of 
mere probability there will be a certainty that the nearest heir male^ at whatever period^ 
has the same right of blood with the first heir male, namely, the orig-inal purchasers eldest 
son. 
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length, and earnestly requesting that lie would consider it at 
leisure, and favour me with his friendly opinion and advice. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq, 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I WAS much impressed by your letter, and if I can form 
upon your case any resolution satisfactory to myseT, will very 
gladly impart it ; but whether I am equal to it, I do not know. 
It is a case compounded of law and justice, and requires a mind 
versed in juridical disquisitions. CouM not VQirteli your iv hole 
iHaileaJ He is, jouTn^j^both^Cho^ 
a^'^w^er. I suppose he is above partiidity5'^ahd ^ove ; 

and, I believ4 he will not tlfink the time lost in v/hich he may 
quiet a disturbed, or settle a wavering mind. Write to me, as 
any thing occurs to you ; and if I find myself stopped by want 
of facts necessary to be known, I will make enquiries of you as 
my doubts arise, 

“ If your former resolutions should be found only fanciful, 
you decide rightly in judging that your father^s fancies may 
claim the preference ; but whether they are fanciful or rational, 
is the question. I ready think JLard* Hailes could help,i|§. 

“ Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell ; and tell her 
that I hope to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute to 
bring you all out of your troubles. I am, dear Sir, most 
affectionately, 

“ Your humble servant, 

‘‘Sam. Johnson/^* 

‘‘London, Jan, 15, 1776.’^ 

To THE Same. 

“bear sir, 

“ I AM going to write upon a question which requires more 
knowledge of local law, and more acquaintance with the general 
rules of inheritance than I can claim ; but I write, because you 
request it. 

“ Land is, like any other possession, by natural right wholly 
in the power of its present owner ; and may be sold, given, or 
bequeathed, absolutely or conditionally, as judgement shall 
direct, or passion incite. 

“ But natural right would avail little without the protection 
of law ; and t he prii ny y noti on of law is restx-aint in the exercise 

oTwhat he.fi^l ]^.I»s_pwSrb ut he still re taiHs’~aIl the powerwEISB. 
la ^doe pnot take^ from him. "* "" 
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“ In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or giveSj 
regard is to be paid to moral obligations. 

Of the estate which we are now considering, your father 
still retains such possessioHj with such power over it, that he 
can sell it, and do with the money what he will, without any 
legal impediment. But when he extends his power beyond his 
own life, by settling the order of succession, the law makes your 
consent necessary. 

Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk the money in 
some specious adventure, and in that adventure loses the whole ; 
his posterity would be disappointed ; but they could not think 
themselves injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or 
pleasure, his successors could only call him vicious and voluptu- 
ous j they could not say that he was injurious or unjust. 

He that may do more may do less. He that, by selling, or 
squandering, may disinherit a whole family, may certainly dis- 
inherit part, by a partial settlement. 

‘ Lav/s a re fQrined.bY^tire..niar^ and exige ncies of particular 
t imes , an^it is but accidental th at they last long "^ than their 
causps : the limitation of feudal succession to the rhale arose 
from the obligation of the tenant to attend his chief in war. 

and opinions are always changiii a. I kn ow^not 
whetheriTJe^bf Wurpaubn to prescribe rules to posterity, by 
px^sIimihgTd jufige*bf wEat we cannot k n ow ; and'TTcno'W^ot 
whether Tfiilly 'approve ‘eithef your design or your father’s, to 
Emit that succession which descended to you unlimited. If 
we are to leave sar/um tectum to posterity, what we have without 
any merit of our own received from our ancestors, should not 
choice and free-will be kept unviolated ? Is land to be treated 
with more reverence than liberty ? — If this consideration should 
restrain your father from disinheriting some of the males, does 
it leave you the power of disinheriting all the females ? 

“ Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any will? Can 
he appoint, out of the inheritance, any portions to his daughter ? 
There seems to be a very shadowy difference between the power 
of leaving land, and of leaving money to be raised from land ; 
between leaving an estate to females, and leaving the male heir, 
in effect, only their steward. 

Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males to in- 
herit, and during the continuance of this law many estates to 
have descended, passing by the females, to remoter heirs. 
Suppose afterwards the law repealed in correspondence with a 
change of manners, and women made capable of inheritance j 
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would not then the tenure of estates be changed ? Could the 
women have no benefit from a law made in their favour ? Must 
they be passed by upon moral principles for ever, because they 
were once excluded by a legal prohibition ? Or may that which 
passed only to males by one law, pass likewise to females by 
another ? 

“ You mention your resolution to maintain the right of your 
brothers : ^ I do not see how any of their rights are invaded. 

As your whole difficulty arises from the act of your ancestor, 
who diverted the succession from the females, you enquire, 
very properly, what were his motives, and what was his in- 
tention ; for you certainly are not bound by his act more than 
he intended to bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter 
terms than those on which it was granted. 

“ Tntep tions must be gat^nrod from acts. When he left the 
estate tohis^epHewTByexdijdi^ daughters, was it, or was 
it not, in his power to have perpetuated the succession to the 
males ? If he could have done it, he seems to have shewn, by 
omitting it, that he did not desire it to be done, and, upon your 
own principles, you will not easily prove your right to destroy 
that capacity of succession which your ancestors have left. 

If your ancestor had not the power of making a perpetual 
settlement ; and if, therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his 
intentions, yet his act can only be considered as an example ; 
it makes not an obligation. And, as you observe, he set no 
example of rigorous adherence to the line of succession. He 
that overlooked a brother, would not wonder that little regard 
is shewn to remote relations. 

** As the rules of succession are, in a great part, purely legal, 
no man can be supposed to bequeath any thing, but upon legal 
terms ; he can grant no power which the law denies ; and if he 
makes no special and definite limitation, he confers all the power 
which the law allows. 

“ Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited his daughters ; 
but it no more follows that he intended this act as a rule for 
posterity, than the disinheriting of his brother. 

'"If, therefore, you ask by what right your father admits 
daughters to inheritance, ask yourself, first, by what right you 
require them to be excluded ? 

“It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes 
nobody ; he only admits nearer females to inherit before males 
more remote ; and the exclusionJ_sqjuiel3L£Piis 

1 Which terra. I applied to all the heirs male. 
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These , dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethod i cal and 
deliberative ; but, som e 

glhS^l^ring o f evi5^ ce. 

^ T”cannMrnb^owe^ again recommend to you a con- 

ferei?^ wKQt2S!'‘'"S'^<^ sr°‘^Qinyoir^ ^ 

“MSe my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not 
love me. I am, Sir, 

“Your affectionate servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.^^ 

“Feb. 3, 1773 ” 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted Lord 
Hailes, who upon this subject had a firm opinmn^^^^conffSg^ ^ 
i pine.. His"Xor3sEip’*oO!iginglyTookTEe to 
letter, in which he discussed with legal and historical learning, 
the points in which I saw much difficulty, maintaining that 
“ the succession of heirs general was the succession, by the law 
of Scotland, from the throne to the cottage, as far as we can 
learn it by record ; ” observing that the estate of our family 
had n ot been limited to heirs male : anl3nnJH'*'ttXougtr'"^^ 
fUStEliiHTnoiT^ s t^ce been chosen in preference to nearer 
females, that had been an arbitrary act, which had seemed to 
be best in the embarrassed state of affairs at that time ; and 
the fact was, that upon a fair computation of the value of land 
and money at the time, applied to the estate and the burthens 
upon it, there was nothing given the heir male but the skeleton 
of an estate, “The plea of conscience (said his Lordship,) 
which you put, is a most respectable one, especially when 
conscience and self are on different sides. But I think that 
conscience is not well informed, and that self and she ought 
on this occasion to be of a side."' 

This letter, which had considerable influence upon my mind, 

I sent to Dr. Johnson, begging to hear from him again, upon 
this interesting question. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR sm, 

“ Having not any acquaintance with the laws or customs 
of Scotland, I endeavoured to consider your question upon 
general principles, and found nothing of much validity that 
I could oppose to this position : ‘ He who inherits a fief 
unlimited by his ancestors, inherits the power of limiting it 
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according to his own judgement or opinion/ "If this be true, 
you may join with your father. 

“ Further consideraltlon produces another conclusion : ‘ He 
who receives a fief unlimited by his ancestors, gives his^ heirs 
some reason to complain, if he does not transmit it unlimited 
to posterity. For why should he make the state of others 
worse than his own, without a reason ? ’ If this be true, 
though neither you nor your father are about to do what is 
quite right, but as your father violates (I think) the legal 
succession least, he seems to be nearer the right than your- 
self. 

‘‘ It cannot but occur that ® Women have natural and 
equitable claims as well as men, and these claims are not 
to be capriciously or lightly superseded or infringed.’ When 
fiefs implied military service, it is easily discerned why females 
could not inherit them ; but that reason is now at an end. As 
manners make laws, manners likewise repeal them. 

“ These are the general conclusions which I have attained. 
None of them are very favourable to your scheme of entail, nor 
perhaps to any scheme. My observation, that only he who 
acquires an estate may bequeath it capriciously,^ if it contains 
any conviction, includes this position likewise, that only he 
who acquires an estate may entail it capriciously. But I think 
it may be safely presumed, that *he who inherits an estate, 
inherits all the power legally concomitant ; ’ and that ‘ He who 
gives or leaves unlimited an estate legally limitable, must be 
presumed to give that power of limitation which he omitted to 
take away, and to commit future contingencies to future pru- 
dence.’ In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes will 
advise you to rest ; every other notion of possession seems to 
me full of difficulties, and embarrassed with scruples. 

If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived now at full 
liberty without the help of particular circumstances, which, 
however, have in your case great weight. You very rightly 
observe, that he who passing by his brother gave the inherit- 
ance to his nephew, could limit no more than he gave ; and by 
Lord Hailes’s estimate of fourteen years’ purchase, what he 
gave was no more than you may easily entail according to your 
own opinion, if that opinion should finally prevail. 

Lord Hailes’s suspicion that entails, are encroachments on 
the dominion of Providence, may be extended to all hereditary 
privileges and ail permanent institutions ; I do not see why it 

I I had reminded him of his observation, mentioned p. 487. 
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may not be extended to any provision for the present hour, 
since ail care about futurit}^ proceeds upon a supposition, that 
we kno vTaFT^st In sbrne'" degree wMt' will be" 
future we ‘certainly know nothiiTg w e may fo^ con|ec- 

tufesTrorri fhe^past ; 'and the power ^ forming conjectures, 
iiicliides, in my^^pi^nipr ^ the"*cfut y""o r‘‘i:^in^°‘1^^ 
t ty^ "ffiscowrr Pro^d ence ^gives the 
power, oFlviiich reason teaches TE? use. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


Feb. 9, 1776.” 


“ I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. Boswell ; 
make my compliments to her, and to the little people. 

“ Don'^t burn papers ; they may be safe enough in your own 
box, — you will wish to see them hereafter.” 


To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“To the letters which I have written about your great 
question I have nothing to add. If your conscience is satisfied, 
you have now only your prudence to consult. I long for a 
letter, that I may know how this troublesome and vexatious 
question is at last decided.^ I hope that it will at last end 
well. friQudb!* and very season- 

abl e, bu t I ^hnik ids , aversion from entails has sornething IS^ t 
likesup erstl fidrir Providence is not counteracted by any means 
■v^icli Trovidence puts into our power. The continuance and 
propagation of families makes a great part of the Jewish law, 
and is by no means prohibited in the Christian institution, 
though the necessity of it continues no longer. Hereditary 
tenures are established in all civilized countries, and are 
accompanied in most with hereditary authority. Sir William 
Temple considers our constitution as defective, that there is 
not an unalienable estate in land connected with a peerage : 
and Lord Bacon mentions as a proof that the Turks are 
Barbarians, their want of Stirpes^ as he calls them, or hereditary 
rank. Do not let your mind, when it is freed from the 

1 The entail framed by my father with various judicious clauses, was settled by hirn 
and me, settling the estate upon the heirs male of his grandfather, which I found had been 
already done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but so as to be defeated onljr by selling the 
lands. I was freed by Dr. Johnson from scruples of conscientious obligation, and could, 
therefore, gratify my father. But my opinion and partiality for male succession, in sts full 
extent, remained unshaken. Yet let me not be thought harsh or unkind to daughters : for 
my notion is, that they should be treated with great attention and tenderness, and always 
participate of the prosperity of the family. 
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supposed necessity of a rigorous entail, be -entangled with 
contrary objections, and think all entails unlawful, till you have 
cogent arguments, which I believe you will never find. I am 
afraid of scruples. 

‘‘I have now sent all Lord Hailes’s papers; part I found 
hidden in a drawer in which I had laid them for security, and 
had forgotten them. Part of these are written twice ; I have 
returned both the copies. Part I had read before. 

‘®Be so kind as j^rehiro^Lord--HaiIes.™.my.,mpst respe^ful 
thank^r^t^F’^'S^'TiHt volume : hi^^ccuracy strikes me ^wit h 
wonder ;“his““filffative irTar superiour to that of HeMUlt, as 
I have’^dtm'eHy rhentio^^ 

“I am afraid that the trouble, which my irregularity and 
delay has cost him, is greater, far greater, than any good that 
I can do him will ever recompense ; but if I have any more 
copy, I will try to do better. 

“ Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is friends with me, and 
pay my respects to Veronica, and Euphemia, and Alexander. 
I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

** February 15, 1776.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776. 
^ ^ ^ 

necessary, I could immediately join in an entail upon the series 
of heirs approved by my father ; but it is better not to act too 
suddenly.” 


“Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

“dear sir, 

“ I AM glad that what I could think or say has at all 
contributed to quiet your thoughts. Your resolution not, t o 
ackl jlLypur^ o pimon is confirmejd b y^ mor^ deTiBef atjoST^ i s yery 
If you haTelBeen ~icn^rioiji;"d:^nbf be 1 ras Tbope 
mat as you think more, and take opportunities of talking with 
men intelligent in questions of property, you will be able to 
free yourself from every difficulty, 

“ When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten packets. Did you 
receive them all ? 
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“ You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to have 
wi*itten without your knowledge,^ and therefore did not return 
any answer, lest a clandestine correspondence should have 
been perniciously discovered. I will write to her soon. * * 

“I am, dear Sir, 

Most affectionately yours, 

''Sam. Johnson,” 

Feb. 24, 1776.’* 

Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. Johnson 
wrote concerning the question which perplexed me so much, 
his Lordship wrote to me: ‘‘Your scruples have produced 
more fruit than I ever expected from them ; an excellent dis- 
sertation on general principles of morals and law.” 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 20th of February, complaining 
of melancholy, and expressing a strong desire to be with him ; 
informing him that the ten packets came all safe ; that Lord 
Hailes was much obliged to him, and said he had almost 
wholly removed his scruples against entails. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear SIR, 

“ I HAVE not had your letter half an hour ; as you lay so much 
weight upon my notions, I should think it not just to delay my 
answer. 

“ I am very sorry that your melancholy should return, and 
should be sorry likewise if it could have no relief but from my 
company. My counsel you may have when you are pleased to 
require it ; but of my company you cannot in the next month 
have much, for Mr. Thrale will take me to Italy, he says, on 
the first of April. 

“ Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. I am 
glad that you are reconciled to your settlement, and think it a 
great honour to have shaken Lord Hailes^s opinion of entails. 
Do not, however, hope wholly to reason away your troubles ; 
do not feed them with attention, and they will die imperceptibly 
away. F i^x your thoughts upon your business,,f i ll your in terval s 
wi th company, an d m uppn^jpiw 

you will come to meTyouTiru^” come ’ Very qufckly; 
and even then I know not but we may scour the country 
together, for I have a mind to see Oxford and Lichfield, before 


1 A letter to him on the mteresting subject of the family settlement, which I had read. 
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I set out on this long Journey. To this I can only add that I 
aiUj dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Johnson.” 

‘‘March S, 177^*” 

To THE Sams. 

*‘DEAR SIRj 

“Yery early in April we leave England, and in the begin- 
ning of the next week I shall leave London for a short time ; 
of this I think it necessary to inform you, that you may not be 
disappointed in any of your enterprises. I had not fully 
resolved to go into the country before this day. 

Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes ; and 
mention very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my hope that she is 
reconciled to, Sir, - 

‘‘Your faithful servant, 

“Sam. Johnson,” 

“March 12, 1776.” 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don presented the University of Oxford with the continuation 
of his History, and such other of his Lordship’s manuscripts as 
had not been published, on condition that the profits arising 
from their publication should be applied to the establishment 
of a Manege in the University. The gift was accepted in full 
convocation. A person being now recommended to Dr. 
Johnson, as fit to superintend this proposed riding school, he 
exerted himself with that zeal for which he was remarkable 
upon every similar occasion. But, pn enquiry into the matter, 
he found that the scheme was not likely to be soon carried into 
execution ; the profits arising from the Clarendon press being, 
from some mismanagement, very scanty. This having been 
explained to him by a respectable dignitary of the church, who 
had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the 
subject, which at once exhibits his extraordinary precision and 
acuteness, and his warm attachment to his Alma Mater, 

“ To THE Reverend Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University-College, Oxford. 

“dear SIR, 

“Few things are more unpleasant than the transaction of 
business with men who are above knowing or caring what they 
have to do ; such as the trustees for Lord Cornbury’s institution 
will, perhaps, appear, when you have read Dr. ***>«*'i'**^=’s letter. 
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“ The last part of the Doctor’s letter is of great importance. 
The complaint ^ which he makes I have heard long ago, and 
did not know buz it was redressed. It is unhappy that a 
practice so erroneous has not been altered ; for altered it must 
be or our press vdll be useless with all its privileges. The 
booksellers, who, like all other men, have strong prejudices in 
their ovrn favour, are enough inclined to think the practice of 
printing and selling books by any but themselves, an encroach- 
ment on the rights of their fraternity ; and have need of stronger 
inducements to circulate academical publications than those of 
another ; for, of that mutual co-operation by which the general 
trade is carried on, the University can bear no part. Of those 
whom he neither loves nor fears, and from whom he expects 
no reciprocadon of good officeSg why should any man promote 
the interest but for profit? I suppose, with. all our scholastick 
ignorance of mankind, we are still too knowing to expect that 
the booksellers will erect themselves into patrons, and buy and 
sell under ibe infiuence of a disinterested zeal for the promotion 
of learning. 

To the booksellers, if we look for either honour or profit 
from our press, not only their common profit, but something 
more must be allowed; and if books, printed at Oxford, are 
expected to be rated at a high price, that price must be 
levied on the publick, and paid by the ultimate purchaser, 
not by the intermediate agents. . What price shall be set 
upon the book, is, to the booksellers, wholly indifferent, 
provided that they gain a proportionate profit by negociating 
the sale. 

Why books printed at Oxford should be particularly dear, 

I am, however, unable to find. We pay no rent; we inherit 
many of our instruments and materials; lodging and victuals 
are cheaper than at London ; and, therefore, workmanship 
ought, at least, not to be dearer. Our expences are naturally 
less than those of booksellers ; and in most cases, 

ties, a re, pro fit than individuals. 

It is, perhaps, not considered thrSupTTiavrTnan^ hands a 
book often passes, before it comes into those of the reader; or 
what part of the profit each hand must retain, as a motive for 
transmitting it to the next. 

«We will call our primary agent in' London, Mr. Cadell, who 
receives our books from us, gives them room in his warehouse, 

I suppose the complaint was, that the trustees of the Oxford press did not allow the 
London booksellers a sufficient profit upon vending their x>ubUcauon»« ^ 
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and issues them on demand ; by him they are sold to Mr. Dilly, 
a wholesale bookseller, who sends them into the country ; and 
the last seller is the country bookseller. Here are three profits 
to be paid between the printer and the reader, or in the style 
of commerce, between the manufacturer and the consumer ; 
and if an-g, jQ£^ ese profi ts is_toa_pemiliQjaste 
prq£gss i?f commejce._is''l^errupte4. 

" Wel.re now come to the practical question, what is to be 
done ? You will tell me, with reason, that I have said nothing, 
till I declare how much, according to my opinion, of the 
ultimate price ought to be distributed through the whole suc- 
cession of sale. 

^*The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great : but let 
it be considered before it is refused. We must allow, for profit, 
between thirty and thirty-five per cent^ between six and seven 
shillings in the pound ; that is, for every book which costs the 
last buyer twent}^ shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell with 
something less than fourteen. We must set the copies at 
fourteen shillings each, and superadd what is called the 
quarterly-book; or for every hundred books so charged we 
must deliver an hundred and four. 

“ The profits will then stand thus : 

*‘Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no credit, 
will be paid for warehouse room and attendance by a 
shilling profit on each book, and his chance of the quai terly- 
book. 

^‘Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shillings, and who 
will expect the quarterly-book if he takes five and twenty, will 
send it to his country-customer at sixteen and sixpence, by 
which, at the hazard of loss, and the certainty of long credit, 
he gains the regular profit of ten per cent, which is expected in 
the wholesale trade. 

‘‘The country bookseller, buying at sixteen and sixpence, 
and commonly trusting a considerable time, gains but three 
arid sixpence, and if he trusts a year, not much more than two 
and sixpence ; otherwise than as he may, perhaps, take as long 
credit as he gives. 

“With less profit than this, and more you see he cannot 
have, the country bookseller cannot live ; for his receipts are 
small, and his debts somewhat bad. 

“ Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. 
letter to give you a detail of the circulation of books, 
which, perhaps, every man has not had opportunity of knowing ; 
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and which those who know it, do not, perhaps, always dis- 
tinctly consider. 

“ I am, &c. 

‘‘ Sam. Johnson/' ^ 


‘'March 12, 1776.” 


Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15 th of March, 
I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, at his house; 
but found he was removed from J ohnson's-court, No. 7, to 
Bolt-court, No. 8, still keeping to his favourite Fleet-street 
My reflection at the time upon this change as marked in my 
Journal, is as follows : “I felt a foolish regret that he had left 
a court which bore his name but it was not foolish to be 
aflected with some tenderness of regard for a place in which I 
had seen him a great deal, from whence I had often issued a 
better and a happier man than when I went in, and which had 
often appeared to my imagination while I trod its pavement, in 
the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacred to wisdom and 
piety/' Being informed that he was at Mx. Thrale's in the 
Borough, I hastened thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him 
at breakfast. I w'-as kindly welcomed. In a moment he was 
in a full glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated as if 
brought into another state of being. Mrs. Thrale and I looked 
to each other while he talked, and our looks expressed our 
congenial admiration and affection for him. I shall ever recollect 
this scene with great pleasure. I e xclaime d t o her . I am now 
intellect ually, I am quite restQrecT BTli im. 

^yTmnsfusidh of mmd." “ There are many (she replied) who 
SL ffimfe"and f esoecTTV lr. T ohnso nT* bT!TTOT ^^^T^T^^ ' 

“TTe**semned^very happy m the near pfosp^ect^oT^oing to 
Italy v/ith Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. “ But, (said he,) before 
leaving England 1 am to take a jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, 
my native city Lichfleld, and my old friend, Dr. Taylor's, at 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, and you, 
Boswell, shall go with me." I was ready to accompany him ; 
being willing even to leave London to have the pleasure of his 
conversation. 

I mentioned wi^^muchregret the extravagance of the r qpi^e - 
s entSiv<r‘‘o r‘‘ar^fcat ' there wa s 

1 I am happy in giving this full and clear statement to the publick, to vindicate, by the 
authority of the greatest authour of his age, that respiictable body of men, the Booksellers 
of London, from vulgar rellections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, in truth, 
Dr. Johnson has here allowed them more than they usually demand. 

2 He said, when in Scotland, that he was Johnso^t of that Ilk, 
s See p. 2SS. 
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danger of its heing^iumed ; and^a^Iohnso n respec ted it for . its 
an'uffllty, he. joined with me in thinlang^^Fwould Be happy if 
tjrrrpefs on should "Hie. " Mrs. Thrale seemed shocked at this, 
as feudal barbarity ; and said, “ 1 do not understand this pre- 
ference of the estate to its owner ; of the land to the mao who 
walks upon that land/’ Johnson. “Nay, Madam, it is not a 
preference of the land to its owner; it is the preference of a 
family to an individmL Here is an est ab lis hmen 
\vMcirii of im portance f( T ag es, not qniy' To' the chief but t o 
biis p^pleJ’S'^StaMsKment^^ extend s upwards a nd do^iv 
■SijasT^t hat this''”sEbuldTeTestfo ?^I^^ is a 

saTthing.’’^’ ”**'**' 

^l^fe^aid, “Ent ails age good, because it is_jgood to preserve 
in a country seneses of men.- to whom the peop le a.re 
told oJclip ^ to" their leaders. , ]^t I am fprjeaying;^^,„qiianti^^ 
oTTand in commerce, to in 

no la nTw ere t9 , ^j:)_e,. .bo.u?2ht in the cdu ntfjv. 
tHere°\vouldTe no encouragemen t to acqujre^iicaltlL 

tl^e ; or if it v/ere acquired, it 
muiFTeTarried away to anotlT^ country v/hen-e land may be 
bought. And although the land in every country will remain^ 
the same, and be as fertile where there is no raone}’’, as where 
there is, yet all that portion of the happiness of civil life, 
which is produced by money circulating in a country, would 
be lost-’’ Eoswelu. “ Then, Sir, would it be for the advantage 
of a country that all its lands were sold at once ?” Johnson. 

So far, Sir, as money produces good, it would be 'an ad- 
.vantage; for, then that country would have as much money 
:irculating in it as it is w-orth. But to be sure this would be 
counterbalanced by disadvantages attending a total change of 
proprietors.” 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should 
be limited thus : “ That there should be one third, or perhaps 
one half of the land of a country kept free for commerce ; that 
the proportion allowed to be entailed, should be parcelled out 
so that no family could entail above a certain quantity. Let a 
family, according to the abilities of its representatives, be richer 
or poorer in different generations, or always rich if its repre- 
sentatives be always %vise : but let its absolute permanency be 
moderate. In this way we should be certain of there being 
always a number of established roots ; and as in the course oi 
nature, there is in every age an extinction of some families, 
there would be continual openings for men ambitious of 
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perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground.^^^ JOHNSOi:^* 
«« Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regulate the system 
of entails, when the evil of too much land being locked up by 
them is felt, than we can do at present when it is not felt/’* 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on “The Wealth of 
Nations,” which was just published, and that Sir John Pringle 
had observed to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never been in 
trade, could not be expected to write well on that subject any 
more than a law^^er upon physick, Johnson. “He is mistaken, 
Sir ; a man who has never been engaged in trade himself may 
undoubtedly write well upon trade, and there is nothing which 
requires more to be illustrated by philosophy than trade does. 
As to mere wealth, that is to say, money, it is clear that one 
nation or one individual cannot increase its store but by making 
another poorer: buttrade procures what is more valuable, the 
reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of diiterent countri^. 
A m®:hanf seTdorn thinks buFof his owm particular trade. To 
write a good book upon it, a man must have extensive views. 
It is not necessary to have practised, to WTite v/ell upon a 
subject.” I mentioned law as a subject on which no man 
could write well without practice. Johnson. “Why, Sir, in 
England, where so much money is to be got by the practice of 
the law, most of our writers upon it have been in practice ; 
though Blackstone had not been much in practice when he 
published his ‘Commentaries.’ But upon the Continent, the 
great writers on law have not all been in practice : Grotius, 
indeed, was ; but Puffendorf was not, Burlamaqui was not.” 

When we had talked of the great consequence which a man 
acquired by being employed in his profession, I^s^uggested a 
doubt of the justice of the general opinion, that it is improper m 
alawyer to solicit employment ; for why, I urged, should it nTit 
be equally allowable to soliciT'that as the means of consequence, 
as it is to solicit vote^ to be elected a member of Parliament ? 
Mr. Strahan had told me that a countryman of his and mine, 
who had risen to eminence in the law, had, when first making 
his way, solicited him to get him employed in city causes. 
Johnson. “Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits j but when 

noBt?. of s subjects.^ sftcpt .m ^otl^ 

Jek f 1- It is a priVilegTsol^roiidr^ 
rsnourornink it wotfloDe proper to have the exercise of it dependent on the royal 
prerogative. It seems absurd to permit the power of perpetuating their r<mresentation, 
to men, who having had no eminent merit, have truly no name- The King, as the 
impartial father of his people, would never refuse to grant the privilege to those who 
deserved it. 
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once it is certain that a law-suit is to go on/ there is nothing 
wrong in a lawyer^s endeavouring that he shall have the benefit, 
rather than another.” Boswell. *^ You would not solicit 
employm^t^. ’ ’ J ohnson. ‘ ‘ No, Sir ; 
b!irnorbeS.use I should think it wrong , but because T should 
disd^^it.^^'‘Tfiis"^waVa‘gbod distmctipn, whicK will be 

just pri^. T?e proceSdeci : “ However, I would not 
have alaWyefTd^Be wanting to himself in using fair means. I 
would have him to inject a little hint now and then, to prevent 
his being overlooked.” 

Lord Mountstuart's bill for a Scotch Militia, in supporting 
which his Lordship had made an able speech in the House of 
Commons, was now a pretty general topick of conversation. 
Johnson. “As Scotland contributes so little land-tax towards 
the general support of the nation, it ought not to have a militia 
paid out of the general fund, unless it should be thought for 
the general interest, that Scotland should be protected from an 
invasion, which no man can think will happen ; for what 
enemy would invade Scotland, where there is nothing to be 
got? No, Sir; now that the Scotch have not the pay of 
English soldiers spent among them, as so many troops are sent 
abroad, they are trying to get money another way, by having a 
militia paid. If they are afraid, and seriously desire to have 
an armed force to defend them, they should pay for it. Your 
scheme is to retain a part of your land-tax, by making us pay 
and clothe your militia.” Bos wel l. “You should not talk of 
ze/s? and Sir ; there is now^an U nion . Johnson. “There 
iJiiist be a distinction of intefesf, while the proportions of land- 
tax are so unequal. If Yorkshire should say, ‘ Instead of 
paying our land-tax, we will keep a greater number of militia/ 
it would be unreasonable.” In this argument my friend was 
certainly in the wrong. The land-tax is as unequally pro- 
portioned between different parts of England, as between 
England and Scotland ; nay, it is considerably unequal in 
Scotland itself. But the land-tax is but a small part of the 
numerous branches of publick revenue, all of wrhich Scotland 
pays precisely as England does. A French invasion made in 
Scotland would soon penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation in settling" 
estates : — “ Where a man gets the unlimited property of an 
estate, there is no obligation upon him in justice to leave it 
to one^ person rather than to another. There is a motive 
of preference from kindness^ and this kindness is generally 
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entertained for the nearest relation. If I a particular man 
a sum of money, I am obliged to let that man have the next 
money I get, and cannot in justice let another have it ; but if I 
owe money to no man, I may dispose of what I get as I please. 
There is not a debiium justifm to a man^s next heir ; there is 
only a debiitim caritatis. It is plain, then, that I have morally 
a choice according to my liking. If I have a brother i n wants 
he has a claim from affection to my assistance : but. if TEa ve 
also "’a'Brother In want, whom I like better^ he has a preferable 
c Ii3mr ^The'"right of an heir at law is only this, that he is to 
have the succession to an estate, in case no other person is 
appointed to it by the owner. His right is merely preferable 
to that of the King.^’ 

We got into a boat to cross over to Elack-friars ; and as we 
moved along the Thames, I talked to him of a little volume, 
which, altogether unknown to him, was advertised to be 
published in a few days, under the title of Johjisomana^ or 
Bon-Mots of Dr. Johnson.^’ Johnson. ‘‘Sir, it is a mighty 
impudent thing.’^ Boswell. Pray, Sir, could you have no 
redress if you were to prosecute a publisher for bringing out, 
under your name, what you never said, and ascribing to you 
dull stupid nonsense, or making you swear profanely, as many 
ignorant relaters of your bon-mots do?” Johnson. ‘®No, Sir; 
there will always be some truth mixed with the falsehood, and 
how can it be ascertained how much is true and how much is 
false ? Besides, Sir, what damages would a jury give me for 
having been represented as swearing ? ” Boswell. ** I think, 
Sir, you should at least disavow^ such a publication, because 
the world and posterity might with much plausible foundation 
say, ^Here is a volume which was publickly advertised and 
came out in Dr. Johnson's own time, and, by his silence, was 
admitted by him to be genuine.'” Johnson. ^*I shall give 
myself no trouble about the matter.” 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from such spurious publi- 
cations ; but I could not help thinking, that many men would 
be much injured in their reputation, by having absurd and 
vicious sayings imputed to them ; and that redress ought in 
such cases to be given. 

He said, ‘‘The value of every story depends on its being 
true. A story is a picture either of an individual or of human 
nature in general : if it be false, it is a picture of nothing. For 
instance : suppose a man should tell that Johnson, before 
setting out for Italy, as he had to cross the Alps, sat down to 

VOL, 1. V 
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make hiaiself wings. This many people would believe : buc it 
would be a picture of nothing. ^■^*****>«‘ (naming a worthy 
friend of ours,) used to think a story, a story, till I shewed him 
that truth was essential to it.” I observed, that Foote enter- 
tained us with stories which were not true ; but that, indeed, it 
was properly not as narratives that Footers stories pleased us, 
but as collections of ludicrous images. Johnson. “ Foote rs 
cjuite impartial, for„he tells lies of every body.” 

^The importance of strict and scrupulous v eracitY cannot be 
too oftS^TncuTcatedT^^ Tolinso^^ "to ^ e so rigid|v 

attentive“‘to‘"^it^ that even in „his common^ conv ersat ion . the 
sligfiest ""circumstance was mentioned witlx. exact preci^n. 
Hie knowledge of his haying suchTa principle and habit inaci,§ 
his Yriends have' a perfect reliance on the truth of every thi^ 
that he told, however " it might have been doubted if told 
many-' otS^s. As an instance of this, I may mention an odd 
incident which he related as having happened to him one night 
in Fleet-street. A gentlewoman (said he) begged I would 
give her my arm to assist her in crossing the street, which I 
accordingly did ; upon which she offered me a shilling, sup- 
posing me to be the watchman. I perceived that she was 
somewhat in liquor.” This, if told by most people, would have 
been thought an invention ; when told by Johnson, it was 
believed by his friends as much as if they had seen what 
passed. 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted. 

I found him in the evening in Mrs. Williamses room. We 
talked of religious orders. He said, “ It is as unreasqnableTor 
a man^ to...g iainfea bmngltmmc^l, 

as for a man to cut off his . hands for fear he .should 
There is, indeed, great resolution in the immediate act of dis- 
membering himself; but when that is once done, he has no 
longer any merit : for though it is out of his power to steal, yet 
he may all his life be a thief in his heart. So when a man 
has once become a Carthusian, he is obliged to continue so, 
whether he chooses it or not. Their silence, too, is absurd. 
We read in the Gospel of the apostles being sent to preach, but 
not to hold their tongues. tend to 

increase good, or prevent evil, is idle. " i said to the Lady Abbess 
of a convent, ‘Madam, you are here, not for the love of virtue,' 
but the fear of vice.^ She said, ‘She should remember this as 
long as she lived.' ” I thought it hard to give her this view 
of her situation, when she could not help it ; and, indeed, I 
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wondered at the’ whole of what he now said ; because, both in 
his “Rambler” and “Idler,” he treats religious austerities 
with much solemnity „Qf^Xe^oo^ 

Fiiidin^him still persevering in his abstinence from wine, I 
ventured to speak to him of it. — ^Johnson. “Sir, I have no 
oyection to a man’s drinking wine, if he can do it in mod^a- 
"tl^r “ITouhd apt to go to excess in it, and therefore, 

after having been for some time without it, on account of ill- 
ness, I thought it better not to return to it. Every man is to 
judge for himself, according to the effects which he experiences. 
One of the fathers tells us, he found fasting made him so 
peevish that he did not practise it.” 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, he 
was^by no means harsh and unforgiving to those who indulged 
irT occasibhar excess in winel * One of his friends, I Wtll 
remember, came to sup at a tavern with him and some other 
gentlemen, and too plainly discovered that he had drunk too 
much at dinner. When one who loved mischief, thinking to 
produce a severe censure, asked Johnson, a few days afterwards, 
Well, Sir, .what did your friend say to you, as an apology for 
being in such a situation?” Johnson answered, “ Sir, he said 
all that a man sJiotdd say : he said he was sorry for it.” 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice upon 
this subject : “^ Ajaan who has been, drinking wine at all fre^y, 
shpuld^n^er gg^int(i i new, company. With those who have 
partaken of wine with him, he may be pretty well in unison ; 
but he wil][^obabIy be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to other 

Hp _aIIowed very great JnSuenc.e to-^. educatiaii. “ I do not 
deny, Sir, but there is some original difference in minds ; but 
it is nothing in comparison of what is formed by education. 
We may instance the science of numbers^ which all minds are 
equally capable of attaining : yet we find a prodigious differ- 
ence in the powers of different men, in that respect, after they 
are grown up, because their minds have been more or less 
exercised in it : and I think the same cause wdil explain the 
difference of excellence in other things, gradations admitting 
always some difference in the first principles.” 

This is a difficult subject j but it is best to hope that dili- 
gence may do a great deal. We are sure of what it can do, in 
increasing our mechanical force and dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. Ig ^.liQp k occasion to 
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A ship is worse than a gaol. There is, in a "gaol, better 
better company, better conveniency of every kind ; and a ship 
has the additional disadvantage of being in danger. When men 
come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live on land/^ — 
**Then (said I) it would be cruel in a father to breed his son 
to the sea/^ Johnson, “ It would be cruel in a father who 
thinks as I do. Men go to sea, before they know t he unhapipi- 
ness of that way '‘a trd tjheyTiave 

tffiy cahhot^e^ape fr^n it, because it is then too late to cheese 
another pro feision7^asln3ee3Tis general^ the case with meh^ 
they have once engaged in any particular way of life/’ 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our proposed 
jaunt, we met in the morning at the Somerset coffee-house in 
the Strand, vrhere we were taken up by the Oxford coach. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect ; and a gentleman 
of Merton College, whom he did not know, had the fourth seat. 
We soon got into conversation ; for it was very remarkable o f 
T ohnson, that the Dresence..of a. stranger to d 
h isTJE. 1 olbserve^^ was" about toqukme 

stage^'would soon have an easier life. Johnson. ** I doubt 
that, Sir.” Boswell. ‘‘Why, Sir, he will be Atlas v/ith the 
burthen ofi his back,” Johnson. “ But I know not, Sir, if he 
will be so steady without his load. However, he should never 
play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly 
the player : he should no longer subject himself to be hissed by 
a mob, or to be insolently treated by performers, whom he used 
to rule with a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate.”** 
Boswell. “ I think be should play once a year for the benefit 
of decayed actors, as it has been said he means to do/' 
Johnson. ‘‘ Alas, Sir 1 he will soon be a decayed actor 
himself.” 

__ Johnso n express ed, his disapprobation of ornamental archi- 
tecture, sucSJasJmagnificent columns supporti ng ..a, p ortico, or 
ex pensive ^pilasters Juppbrtiog giefely"^ tfi eir o wn ^ 
bec ause^"j:Q nsumes°^"56W‘WspropoJHbnat~e to its utilit y.” 

reas on he_ satyrised .statuary . “Painting (said 
he,) consumes labour not disproportionate to its effect ; but a 
fellow y/ili hack half a year at a block of marble to make some- 
thing in stone that hardly resembles a man. The value of 
statuary is owing to its difficulty. You would not value the 
finest head cut upon a carrot.” Here he seemed to me to be 
stengel^defi cient in taste ; for surely^^Tta tuap T^ of 

^l^ill nj'and pre serves a wonder ful pxpressio ndftlie Tarr ies 
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of the human frame : and although it must be allowed that the 
<Hioum^fahce^i~c? difficulty enhance the value of a marble head, 
we should consider, that if it requires a long time in the per- 
formance, it has a proportionate value in durability. 

Gv^yn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnson kejDt 
him in subjection, but with a kindly authority. The spirit^ of 
the artist, however, rose against what he thought o. Gothick 
attack, and he made a brisk defence. What, Sir, you will 
allow no value to beauty in architecture or in statuary ? Why 
should we allow it then in writing? Why do you take the 
trouble to give us so many fine allusions, and bright images, 
and elegant phrases? You might convey all 370 ur instruction 
without these ornaments.^' Johnson smiled with complacency ; 
but said, “ Why, Sir, all these ornaments are useful, because 
they obtain an easier reception for truth ; but a building is not 
at all more convenient for being decorated with superfluous 
carved work.^’ 

Gvvyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply to Dr. 
Johnson, which he allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured 
him for taking down a church which might have stood many 
years, and building a new one at a different place, for no other 
reason but that there might be a direct road to a new bridge ; 
and his expression was, ‘‘You are taking a church out of the 
way, that the people may go in a straight line to the bridge.” — 
‘'‘No, Sir, (said Gwyn,) I am putting the church in the way, 
that the people may not go out of the wayi'^ Johnson, (with 
a hearty loud laugh of approbation,) “ Speak no more. E.est 
your colloquial fame upon this.” 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr, Johnson and I went directly 
to University College, but were disappointed on finding that 
one of the fellows, his friend, Mr. Scott, who accompanied him 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We 
put up at the Angel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves 
in easy and familiar conversation. Talking of constitutional 
melancholy, he observed, “A man so afflicted, Sir, must divert 
distressing thoughts, and not combat with them.” Boswell. 
“May not he think them dovrn, Sir?” Johnson. “No, Sir. 
To attempt to thmk them down is madness. H e should have a 
lamp constantly burning in his bed chamber during the night, 
and if wakefully disturbed, lake a book, and read, and compose 
himself to rest. To have t ine management of the mtn.d is 
great art, and it may'te _atfcuned“ in a rrnsiderablc^epSe^y 

BoswidT. “Shbulofnot 
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he provide amusements for himself? Would it not, for 
instance, be right for him to take a course of chymistry?'* 
Johnson. *‘Let him take a course of cbymistry, or a course 
of rope-dancing, or a course of any thing to which he is in- 
clined at the time. Let him contrive to have as many retreats 
for his mind as he can, as many things to which it can dy from 
itself. Burton^s * Anatomy of Melancholy ^ is a valuable work. 
It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But there is a great 
spirit and great power in what Burton says, when he writes 
from his own 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College, with whom Dr. j ohnson conferred on the most advan- 
tageous mode of disposing of the books printed at the Clarendon 
press, on which subject his letter has been inserted In a former 
page. I often had occasion t o remark, Johnson loved business, 
loved . ^actua lfy’^oper at 

t7et!ferctr'^an3T!""taiked of him without reserve in his owxi 
presence. W ethrrell. ‘‘ I would have given him a hundred 
guineas if he would have written a preface to his ‘Political 
Tracts,’ by way of a Discourse on the British Constitution.” 
Boswell. “Dr. Johnson, though in his writings, and upon all 
occasions, a great friend to the constitution both in church and 
state, has never written expressly in support of either. There 
is really a claim upon him for both. I am sure he could give a 
volume of no great bulk upon each, which would comprise all 
the substance, and with his spirit would eifectuaily maintain 
them. He should erect a fort on the confines of each.” I 
could perceive that he was displeased with this dialogue. He 
burst out, “ Why should I be always writing ? I hoped he was 
conscious that the debt was just, and meant to discharge 
though he disliked being dunned. 

We then went to Pembroke Coll ege, and "waited on his old 
friend Dr. Adams , themasteFoTi^ whom I found to be a most 
polite, pt ea^g , Communicative man. Before his advancemenl 
tcTtSe heacfsmp^dr”Kis^college, f*liad intended to go and visit 
him at Shrewsbury, where he was rector of St. Chad’s, in order 
to get from him what particulars he could recollect of Johnson’s 
academical life. He now obligingly gave me part of that 
authentick information, which, with what I afterwards owed to 
his kindness, will be found incorporated in its proper place io 
this work. 

Dr. Adams had distinguished himself by an able answer to 
David Hume’s “ Essay on Miracles/’ He told me he had once 
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dined in company with Hume in London : that Hume shook 
hands with him, and said, ‘‘You have treated me much better 
than I deserve ; and that they exchanged visits. I took the 
liberty to object to treating an infidel WTiter with smooth civility. 
Where there is a controversy concerning a passage in a class! ck 
authour, or concerning a question in antiquities, or any other 
subject in which human happiness is not deeply interested, a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness and even respect. 
But where the controversy is concerning the truth of religion, 
it is of such vast importance to him who maintains it, to ob tails 
the victory, that the person of an opponent ought not to be 
spared. If a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable 
treasure, he will consider a writer who endeavours to deprive 
mankind of it as a rodder ; he will look upon him as odious^ 
though the infidel might think himself in the right. A robber 
who reasons as the gang do in the “Beggar's Opera/' wbc 
call themselves practical philosophers, and may have as much 
sincerity as pernicious spectdative philosophers, is not the less 
an object of^ just indignation. An abandoned profligate may 
think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife ? but shall I, there- 
fore, not detest him ? And if I catch him in making an attempt, 
shall I treat him with politeness? No, I will kick him down 
stairs, or run him through the body j that is, if I really love my 
wile, or have a true rational notion of honour. An Infidel then 
shall not be treated handsomely by a Christian, merely because 
he endeavours to rob with ingenuity. I do declare/however, 
that I^atOL ^xceedingly unwilling to b e provoked to,.,.Ene[gr;. and 
could I be - pe r^aded^hat""uum"^ froma^ol 

moderation in^ if£“ defenders, T should 'wish 'to "preserve grod 
in every controversy j hbr^t^/in^deed, do 
why a man "should lose his temper he does all ‘he carTtb 
-thmfc-'iidicnie;^^ fairly nsed ag'^st 

i instance, if he be an ugly fellow, "and"^yet 
aosurffly vain of his person, we may conti'ast his appearance 
with Cicero's beautiful image of Virtue, could she be seen. 
Johnson coincided with me and said, “when a man voluntaril}' 
engages in an important controversy, he is to do all he can to 
lessen his antagonist, because authority from peisonal respect 
has much weight with most people, and often more than 
reasoning. If my antagonist writes bad language, though that 
may not be essential to the question, I will attack him for his bad 
language.” Adams. “ You will not jostle a chimney-sweeper.” 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, if it were necessary to jostle him do?i/nP 
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Dn Ad ams told ns, that in some of, the Cqll<^es 
the„,felIows*""had'^S“au^ th^ students from^sociaf'TiiterTOur&e 
mS jthem, in' the common room. Ito 

Siu there can be no real conver satig riT^^KQ^^ir 
e^rtiqnof mind amongst them, if the_^vo ung men are by; for 
I^man^^fio has V”charactW dqes^ not^choo tq^stakie t heir 
pr?^nce?“’^''“BoswEL£r''^‘‘ But, Sir,”^maylliere* no“r‘"Se"'very good 
convocation without a contest for superiority?” Johnson. 

No animated conversation, Sir, for it cannot be but one or 
other will come off superiour. I do not mean that the victor 
must have the better of the argument, for he may take the 
weak side ; b ut his superiority of parts an d knowledge will 
necessarily appea r ; ana t"hus_ shews"""^hi ms'3 f 

superiour is lessened m the eyes of the young m^n. "You know 
it was ^^S^^WTaltcni cum Scaligero err are quam cum Clavio recte 
saperej In the same manner take Bentley^s and Jason de 
Nores^ Comments upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more 
when wrong, than Jason when right.” 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master’s garden, and 
into the common room. Johnson, (after a reverie of medita- 
tion,) “Ay! Here I used to play at draughts with Phil. Jones 
and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not get very forward 
in the church. Eudver.xumed out a scamidmL.a-l¥hig-, and 
said he was ashamed of having been bred at Oxford. He had 
a living at Putney, and got under the eye of some retainers to 
the court at that time, and so became a , violent W hj g ; but he 
had been a scoundrel all along to be sure.” Boswell. “Was 
he a scoundrel, Sir, in any other way than that of being a 
political scoundrel? Did he cheat at draughts?” Johnson. 

Sir, we never played for money?'* 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham , Canon of Christ- 
Church, and Divinity professor, w ith whose learned and lively 
conyersation we \ye re muchj :>ieasje^ He gave^^uTanmCS^ 
toSmer, which Dr. Johnson told me was a high honour. 
“Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of Christ- 
Church.” We could not accept his invitation, as we were 
engaged to dine at University College. We had an excellent 
dinner there, with the Masters and Fellows, it being St. 
Cuthberfs day, which is kept by them as a festival, as he was 
a saint of Durham, with which this college is much connected. 

We drank tea with Dr. Horne, late President of Magdalen 
College, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose abilities, in different 
respects, the publick has had eminent proofs, and the esteem 
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annexed to whose character was increased by knowing him 
personally. He had talked of publishing an edition of Walton’s 
Lives, but bad laid aside that design, upon Dr. Johnson’s telling 
him, from mistake, that Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had 
wished to negociate between Lord Hailes and him, that one or 
other should perform so good a work, Johnson. In order 
to do it well, it will be necessary to collect all the editions of 
Walton’s Lives. By way of adapting the book to the taste of 
the present age, they have, in a late edition, left out a vision 
which he relates Dr. Donne had, but it should be restored ; ^ 
and there should be a critical catalogue given of the works of 
the different persons whose lives were written by Walton, and 
therefore their works must be carefully read by the editor.” 

We then went to Trinity College, where he introduced me 
to Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom we passed a part of the 
evening. We talked of biogra phy. — T ohnson . “ It is r arel y 
welLjexe cj[^*3r^TTiey^nl y^^^^w with a map ca n w rite hi s 

life with any genume'’'e^Sness^nd"“diS(^ ; and_f]^w 

peopEj^o have lived with a" man kno w "what to remark a^bout 
him . The chaplain of a late Bishop, whom I was to assist in 
writing some memoirs of his Lordship, could tell me scarcely 
any thing.” 2 

I said, Mr. Robert J)odsley’s life should be written, as he 
had been so much cohWecfST'^^^ I5f TiTs time, and by 

hi s lit erary merit had. raised hmouself.iforn the sSion 
foot man , Mr. Warton said, he had published a little volume 
uhdSnhe title of “The Muse in Livery.” Johnson. “I 
doubt whether Dodsley’s brother would thank a man who should 
write his life ; illing that his 

origin^ low condition should be recollected. Wfieri 
Lptei ton’s ‘ Dialogues of fee Dead ’ came”^ut, one of which 
is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartineuf, a 
modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, ‘ I knew Dartineuf well, 
for I was once his footman.’” 

^iography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell^ who ,had 
wn^en^£ considerable part of the Bia^ra^/zm Britannlm:^ 

^ 1 [The 'vision which J<jhnson speaks of was not in the original publication of Walton’s 
life of Dr. Donne, in jt64o. It is not found in the three earliest editions ; but was first 
introduced into the fourthj, in 1675. have not been able to discover what modern 
repubhcation is alluded to in %vhich it was oniitted. It has very properly been lestOTcd 
by Di. 2 oucb. — JT, Bosweix.J 

2 It has been mentioned to me by an accurate Elnglish friend, that Dr. Johnson 
could never have used the phrase a imosi a*; not being English ; and therefore 1 

have put another in its place. At the same time, i am not quite convinced it is not 
good English. For the best writers use this phrase “ or i. e. aliaosft 

10 httle as to be nothing. 


U 2 
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Johnson, though he valued him highly, was'’ of opinion that 
there was not so much in his great w^ork, A P oliti cal Survey 
of Great BritmUj,” as the world had been taught to expect;^ 
and had said^to me, that he believed CampbelFs disappointment 
on account of the bad success of that work, had killed him. 
He this evening observed of it, “ That work was his death.” 
Mr. Warton, not adverting to his meaning, answered, “ I believe 
so; from the great attention he bestowed on it.” Johnson! 
** Nay, Sir, he died of want of attention, if he died at all by 
that book.” 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written Jn 
a verylS5IiSuous" styleTBuT^^hrch^^-mide^ ‘ pretext' of " knotfier 
sul ^ec f, 'confamed^ aftfuT” infid elity . T’saidTt was not 

faur to att^^cKni^uiiexpecfi^y sh^tEtd have warned us of 
our danger, before we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, 
by advertising, Spring»guns and men-traps set here.” The 
authour had been an Oxonian, and was remembered there for 
having “ turned Papist” I observed, that as he had changed 
several times — ^from the Church of England to the Church of 
[Rome, — from the Church of Rome to infidelity, — I did not 
despair yet of seeing him a methodist preacher. Johnson. 
(laughing,) “ It is said, that his range has been more extensive, 
and that he has once been Mahometan. However, now that 
he has published his infidelity, he will probably persist in it.” 
Boswell. “ I am not quite sure of that, Sir.” 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having published his ** Chris- 
tian Hero,” with the avowed purpose of obliging himself to 
lead a religious life ; yet that his conduct was by no means 
strictly suitable. Johnson. “Steele, I believe, practised the 
Hghter vices.” 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us at our 
inn ; we had therefore another evening by ourselves. I asked 
Johnson, whether a man's being forward to make himself 
known to eminent people, and seeing as much of life, and 
getting as much information as he could in every way, was 
not lessening himself by his forwardness. Johnson. “ No, 
Sir ; a man always makes himself greater as he increases his 
knowledge.” 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick dialogues between two 
coach horses and other such stufi*, which Earetti had lately 
published. He joined with me, and said, “ Nothing odd will 
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do long. * Tristram Shandy’ did not last.” I expressed a 
desire to be acquainted with a lady who had been much 
talked of, and universally celebrated for extraordinary address 
and insinuation. Johnson. ‘‘ Never, beli eve^ g^^aordm 
characters which you hear of people. Depend upon it, “Sir, 
they1afe”''exa^erated. Ydu'dd hot see one man shoot a great 
deal higher than another.” I mentioned Mr. Burke. Toh nsqn . 
“Yes; Burke jk an qxt£apldmaryj 3 aan. His stream of mjn d 
is pe rpe tual” ft^i^^very pleasing to me to^ record^' .Jtot 
Johnson’s high esdmation of the talents of tlxis gentleman 
witf "uniform from their early acquaint anc e. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informs me, that when Mr. Burke was first elected 
a member of Parliament, and Sir John Hawkins expressed a 
wonder at his attaining a seat, Johnson ^aid, “ Now we 
Imow Mr. Burke, k^w, that he will be one of the first me n in 
the^cpuptry. And M, and. unabILtp 

exert himself as much as usual without fati .gue . Mr. B urk e 
having been meritioiiQdi be^jgjd, “ fellow calls "forth all 
my powers. Were I to see Burke now iFwouTd kill me ."” ^ 

much was he accukomed to consider conversation as a contest, 
and" such was his notion of Burke as ari^dpponeht. 

^ ‘morning, Thursday, MafHi'" 2 i,‘we set-out in a post- 

chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a delightful day, and we 
rode through Blenheim park. When I looked at the mag- 
nificent bridge built by John Duke of Marlborough, over a 
small rivulet, and recollected the Epigram made upon it — 

( “ The lofty arch his high ambition shows. 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows : ” 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, a magnificent body 
of water was collected, I said, “ They have d7vwncd the 
Epigram,” I observed to him, while in the midst of the noble 
scene around u^, “ You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen together 
the extremes of what can be seen in Britain — the wild rough 
island of Mull, and Blenheim park.” 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, where he 
expat iated on the felicity of England in its taverns, and inns, 
S^rt!l11'hi^'‘ed"^dvef the Tren‘ch''fbYhbt Having, in any p*^Sc- 
,, There is^no private hotrse, ’(said 'he,) in 
whkh^^ people can enjoy TBemseTYe'^'sP"~ weilp as at^a^ca^a! 
taverni" “Xet Ihere' be'eyet" so' great “plenty bf^gbodltliings,' ever 
s^Tmucir grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much desire 
that every body should be easy; in the nature of things it 
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cannot be ; there must always be some degree of care and 
anxiety* The master of the house is anxious to entertain his 
guests ; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to him ; and no 
man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is in another mar/s house, as if it were his own. Whereas^ 
at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety* Ypi^j^e 

'more noSeUpu m ak.e ,_thc 
mg re troupe you give, the more gooB tlnngs^^jpu^pali £Qr,.,Jhe 
^ 5 comeV’^*^ou^_aTe. No servants wilf “attend you with the 
h waiters dQ^whgrare "inaLte“S'“ by the ' prospecF^f 
an^jmmediate reward in proportion as they please# ; 

thCTe^^is^nothing which/ has\ jet been "cohtrived^y man, by 
which so much happiness is produced ai bj a good taverff^r 
“He then repeated, with great emotion, Shenstohe’s 

lines ; 

“ Whoe’er has traveU’d life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. ” ^ 


My illustrious friend, I thought, did not sufficiently admire 
Shenstone. That ingenious and elegant gentleman’s opinion 
of Johnson appears in one of his letters to Mr. Greaves, dated 
Feb. 9, 1760. “I have lately been reading one or two volumes 
of the Rambler ; who, excepting against some few hardnesses ® 
in his manner, and the want of more examples to enliven, is 
one of the most nervous, most perspicuous, most concise, most 
harmonious prose writers, I know# A learned diction improves 
by time.’’ 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in the 


to Cisose, wuo, ns.v2ng a w'lie and ciiiidren, prefer domestick enjoyment; 
to tnose wkich a ta\-ern affords, I have heard him assert, a chai-r was ^A’lS 

e:;penance ao^wmon'^lr’etftre, and a freedom from solicitude : when I am seated, I iind 
the master courteous, and the servants obsequious to my call; anxious to know and 
ready to supply my wants , wine there exhilarates my spirits, and prompts me £0 
tree conversation ana an interchange of discourse with those whom I most love : I 
contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion and sentiments I :fli:idi 

bappened to lie this night at the inn at Henley, where Shenstone wrote these 

^^'^ fonnd in the corrected edition of his Works, published after 
*i!S deatio. in Uodsiey s coliecfcion the stanza ran thus : 


** Whoe’er has ixavell’d life’s dull round, 
Whate’er his -ziaviotis icur has been, 
May sigh to think hostt aft he found 
His warmest welcome at an Inn.” 

^ too often makes use of the abstract for the concreic.^^ 
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post-chaise, he §aid to me “Life has not many things better 
than this.” 

We stopped at Stratford-iipon-Avon, and drank tea and 
coifee ; and it pleased me to be vdth him upon the classick 
ground of Shakspeare^s native place. 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer^s “Fleece.” — “The subject, 
Sir, cannot be made poetical. How can a man write poeti- 
cally of serges and druggets 1 Yet you will hear many people 
talk to you gravely of that excellent poem, The Fleece.” 
Having talked of Grainger’s “Sugar-Cane,” I mentioned to 
him Mr. Langton’s having told me, that this poem, when read 
in manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, had made all the 
assembled v/its burst into a laugh, when, after much blank 
verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus : 

Now, Muse, let’s sing of ratsl* 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the company, 
who slyly overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had 
been originally mtce^ and had been altered to rais^ as more 
dignified.^ 

This passage does not appear in the printed work. Dr. 
Grainger, or some of his friends, it should seem, having become 
sensible that introducing even rats^ in a grave poem, might be 
liable to banter. He, however, could not bring himself to 
relinquish the idea : for they are thus, in a still more ludicrous 
manner, periphrastically exhibited in his poem as it now 
stands : 

Nor with less waste the whisker’d vermin race 
A countless clan despoil the lowland cane.” 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable man ; a 
man who would do any good that was in his power. His 
translation of Tibullus, he thought, was very well done ; but 

1 Such is the little laughable incident, which has been often related. Dr- Percy, the 
Bishop of Di omore, who was an intimate friend of Dr. Grainger, ami h;is a particular 
regard for his memory, has communicated to me the following explanation : 

“The passage in question was originally not liable to such a perversion: for the 
authour having occasion m that part of his work to mention the havock made by lats and 
mice, had introduced the subject in a kind of mock heioick, and a parody of Homer’s 
battle of the frogs and mice, invoking the Muse of the old Grecian bard in an elegant 
and well-turned manner. In that state I had seen it ; but aftwrw:irds, unknown to lue 
and other friends, he had been petsuaded, contrary to his own better judgement, to alter 
it, so as to produce the unlucky effect abovemen tioned.*’ 

The above was written by the Bishop when he had not the Poem itself to recur to ; 
and though the account given was true of it at one period, yet as Dr. Grainger after» 
w^ds altered the passage in question ; the remarks in the text do not now apply to the 
printed poem. 

The Bishop gives this character of Dr. Grainger “ He was not only a man of gcnnia 
and learning, but had many excellent virtues ; bmng one of the most :gcncrou.s, fricndlv. 
and benevolent men I ever knew." 
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The Stigar-Canej a Poem,” did not please him ; ^ for, he 
exclaimed, What could he make of a sugar-cane? One 
might as well write the ‘ Parsley-bed, a Poem ; ’ or * The 
Cabbage-garden, a Poem.’” Boswell. ^^You must then 
j>ukle yout cabbage with the sal attkuml^ Johnson. “You 
know there is already ‘ The Hop-Garden, a Poem : ’ and, I 
think, one could say a great deal about cabbage. The poem 
might begin with the advantages of civilized society over a 
rude state, exemplified by the Scotch, who had no cabbages 
till Oliver CromwelFs soldiers introduced them ; and one 
might thus shew how arts 

Roman arm s.” He seemed to be much diverted 
with the fertility of his own fancy, 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was waiting the history 
of the wolf in Great-Britain. Johnson. “The wolf, Sir 1 why 
the wolf? Why does he not write of the bear, which we had 
formerly ? Nay, it is said we had the beaver. Or why does 
he not write of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, 
because it is said to have come into this country about the 
time that the family of Hanover came? I should like to see 
^ The History of the Grey Rai^ by Thomas Rercy^ JD.JD,^ 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty ” (laughing immoder- 
ately). Boswell. “I am afraid a court chaplain could not 
decently write of the grey rat.” Johnson. “ Sir, he need not 
give it the name of the Hanover rat/’ Thus could he indulge 
a luxuriant sportive imagination, wjien taikiiig^T/aTTriend wEoti 
Belpve^ai^eSilsxh^d; ^ 

iTe '‘mentioned to me the singular history of an ingenious 
acquaintance. “ He had practised physick in various situations 
with no great emolument A West-India gentleman, whom he 
delighted by his conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome 
annuity during his life, on the condition of his accompanying 
him to the West-Indies, and living with him there for two years. 
He accordingly embarked with the gentleman ; but upon the 
voyage fell in love with a young woman who happened to be 
one of the passengers, and married the wench. From the 
imprudence of his disposition he quarrelled with the gentleman, 
and declared he w-ould have no connection with him. So he 
forfeited the annuity. He settled as a physician in one of the 
Leeward Islands.^ A man was sent out to him merely to com- 
pound his medicines. This fellow set up as a rival to him in 

1 Dr. Johnson said to me, Percy, Sir, was angij with me for laughing at the Sugar- 
cane : for he had a mind to make a great thing of Gramgei's rats.’" 
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his practice of physiclc, and got so much the better of him m 
the opinion of the people of the island, that he carried away 
all the business, upon which he returned to England, and soon 
after died.*'^ 

On Friday, March 22 , having set out early from Henley, 
where we had lain the preceding night, we arrived at Birmingham 
about nine o’clock, and, after breakfast, went to call on his old 
school-fellow Mr. Hector. A very stupid maid, who opened 
the door, told us, that, “ her master was gone out ; he was gone 
to the country ; she could not tell when he would return/' 
In short, she gave us a miserable reception ; and Johnson 
observed, She would have behaved no better to people who 
wanted him in the way of his profession/^ He said to her. 
My name is Johnson ; tell him I called. Will you rexnember 
the name ? She answered with rustick simplicity, in the 
Warwickshire pronunciation, I don’t understand you, Sir/’ — 
‘‘Blockhead, (said he,) 111 write.” I never heard the word 
blockhead applied to a woman before, though I do not see why 
it should not, when there is evident occasion for it.^ He, 
however, made another attempt to make her understand him, 
and roared loud in her ear, Johns and then she catched 
the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people called 
Quakers. He too was not at home, but Mrs. Lloyd was, and 
received us courteously, and asked us to dinner. Johnson said 
to me, “ After the uncertainty of all human things at Hector’s^ 
this invitation came very well/’ We walked about the town 
and he was pleased to see it increasing. 

.subseg^Vienit^ma^iage, w'hich ob- 

taiaed-4n 

Scotland. Johnson. ‘‘I think it a bad thing ; ''6ecau‘^'e'"tKe 
chastity of women being of the utmost importance, as all 
property depends upon it, they who forfeit it should not have 
any possibility of being restored to good character ; nor should 
the children, by an illicit connection, attain the full right of 
lawful children, by the posteriour consent of the offending 
parties.” His opinion upon this subject deserves consideration. 
Upon his principle there may, at times, be a hardship, and 

My worthy friend Mr. Lan,^ton, to whom I am under innumerable obli^^ations hi 
the course of my Johnsonian HiSitory, has furnished me with a droll illu.uration of thi:} 
question. An honest carpenter, after giving some anecdote, in bis presence, of the ill 
treatment which he had received from a clergyman's wife,, who w’aa a noted termagant, 
and whom he accused of unjust dealing in some transaction with him, added, “ 1 tool, 
care to let her know what 1 thought of her.’' And being asked, “ What did yuu say? ‘ 
answered, “ I told her she was a sc^undr^U** 
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seemingly a strange one, upon individuals ; *but the general 
good of society is better secured. And, after all, it is unreason- 
able in an individual to repine that he has not the advantage 
of a state which is made different from his own, by the social 
institution under which he is born. A woman does not com- 
plain that her brother who is younger than her, gets their 
common father's estate. Why then should a natural son 
complain that a younger brother, by the same parents lawfully 
begotten, gets it? The operation of law is similar in both 
cases. Besides, an illegitimate son, who has a younger legitimate 
brother by the same father and mother, has no stronger claim 
to the father's estate, than if that legitimate brother had only 
the same father, from whom alone the estate descends. 

Mr. Lloyd joined us in the street ; and in a little while we 
met Friend Hector^ as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me 
pleasure to observe the joy which Johnson and he expressed 
on seeing each other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them together, 
while he obligingly shewed me some of the manufactures of 
this very curious assemblage of artificers. We all met at 
dinner at Mr. Lloyd's, where we were entertained with great 
hospitality. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been married the same 
year with their Majesties, and like them, had been blessed with 
a numerous family of fine children, their numbers being exactly 
the same. Johnson said , “Marriage is the best state for a 
I man in^generaryi^ndli^r^ in pVoporfion 

:Js he is unfit for_thejmarriedI§fa^^^ ‘ ^ 

" a lways loved the simplicity of manners, and the 

spSSISndedness of the Quakers"; ^and taTldng ^ with“^ 
Libyd,* Tobserved, that the essbhtiaTpart of religion piety, 
:a^ de\^ut^ intercourse with'''^lDivin^^;-'and''‘tHaf many a 
Avas Quaker wuthpu t knp wir^ it. ^ — — 

As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the morning, while we 
walked together, that he liked individuals among the Quakers, 
but not the sect ; when we were at Mr. Lloyd’s, I kept clear 
of introducing any questions concerning the peculiarities of 
their faith. But I having asked to look at Baskerville's edition 
of “ Barclay's Apology," Johnson laid hold of it ; and the 
ciiapter on baptism happening to open, Johnson remarked, 
He says there is neither precept nor practice for baptism, in 
the scriptures ; that is false." Here he was the aggressor, by 
no means in a gentle manner ; and the good Quakers had the 
advantage of him ; for he had read negligently, and had not 
observed that Barclay speaks of infant baptism ; which they 
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calmly made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, however, was in a 
great mistake ; for when insisting that the rite of baptism by 
water was to cease, when the spiritual administration of CHRpT 
began, he maintained, that John the Baptist said, baptism 
shall decrease, but his shall increase.” Whereas the words 
are, He must increase, but / must decrease.”^ 

One of them having objected to the “ observance of days, 
and months, and years,” Johnson ansvrered, “ Th^^Chyprch 
does not superstitiously observe days, merely as days, b^t^as 
mffiprtals of important fac^. Christmas might be kept' as 
well upon one day of the year as another % but there should be 
a stated day for commemorating the birth of our Saviour, 
because there is danger that what may be done on any day, 
will be neglected.” 

He said to me at another time, Sir, th e holidays observed 
by our church, are of great use in rel igi on.” There can be no 
doiibt of this, in a limited s en se, I mean if the number of such 
consecrated portions of time be not too extensive. “The 
excellent Mr. Nelson’s “Festivals and Fasts,” whidh has, I 
understand, the greatest sale of any book ever printed in 
England, except the Bible, is a most valuable help to devotion ; 
and in addition to it I would recommend two sermons on the 
same subject, by Mr. Fott, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, equally 
distinguished for piety and elegance. 1 am sorry to have it to 
say, but Scotland is the only Christian country, Catholic or 
Protestant, wKere the "“great events of oufTeligion are not 
sole mnl y comfheihdrated by its ecclesfastical establishment^Ign 
dayFset apart for the purpose. 

"Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see the 
great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place which he has called 
Soho, about two miles from Birmingham, which the very 
ingenious proprietor shewed me himself to the best advantage. 

I wished Johnson had been with us : for it was a scene which 
I should have been glad to contemplate by his light. The 
vastness and the contrivance of some of the machinery would 
have “ matched his mighty mind.” I shall never forget Mr. 
^Bolton’s expression to me, “ I ^ell here, Sir, what all tlie world 
d esires to hav e — Power/ ’ about' sH^ITIKlindS^ 

peopTat worE I contemplated him as an iron chieftain^ and 
he seemed to be a father to his tribe. One of them came 
to him, complaining grievously of his landlord for having 
distrained his goods, “Your landlord is in the right, Smitli 

i John iii. 30. 
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(said Bolton). But 111 tell you what ; find you a friend who 
will lay down one half of your rent, and 111 lay down the other 
half ; and you shall have your goods again/’ 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. 
Johnson’s early life, which, with others that he gave me at 
different times since, have contributed to the formation of this 
work. 

Dr. Johnson said to me in the morning, **You will see, Sir, 
at Mr. Hector’s, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a clergyman’s widow. 
She was the first woman with whom I was in love. It dropt 
out of my head imperceptibly ; but she and I shall always 
have a kindness for each other.” He laughed at the notion 
that a man can never be really in love but once, and considered 
it. as a mere romantick fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton’s, Mr. Hector took me to 
his house, where we found Johnson sitting placidly at tea, 
with his yfrjr/ ; who though now advanced in years, was a 
genteel woman, very agreeable and well bred. 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state ofl^qne of their 
schoolfellow^ Mr. Charles « Congreve, a clerg>mian,**“lidnch'‘he 
thus descrlbedT':™** He obtained, I believe, considerable prefer- 
ment in Ireland, but n ow li ves in London, quite as a 
va letud inariai^aXraid tp go intojahy house but his’ owhT* ““He 
Sfces a short airing in his post-chaise every day. He has an 
elderly woman, whom he calls cousin, who lives with him, and 
jogs his elbow, when his glass has stood too long empty, and 
encourages him in drinking, in which he is very willing to be 
encouraged ; not that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious 
man, but he is always muddy. He confesses to one bottle of 
port. every day, and he probably drinks more. He is quite 
unsocial ; his conversation is quite monosyllabical ; and when, 
at my last visit, I asked him what o’clock it was ? that signal of 
my departure had so pleasing an effect on him, that he sprung 
up to look at his v*^atch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare.” 
When Johnson took leave of Mr. Hector, he said, Don’t grovf 
like Congreve ; nor let me grow like him, when you are near 
me.” 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless" to-night, he seemed 
to have had^ his^ affection revived ; for he said, If I had 
married her, it might have been as happy for me.” Boswell. 

Pray, Sir, do you not suppose that there are fifty women in 
the world, with any one of whom a man may be as happy, as 
with any one woman in particular?” Johnson. ®^Ay, Sir, 
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fifty thousand.”- Boswell. • **Then, Sir, you are not of 
opinion with some who imagine that certain men and certain 
women are made for each other ; and that they cannot be 
happy if they miss their counterparts.” Johnson. be' 

sure not, Sir. I believe marriages would in general be as- 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due consideration of the characters and 
circumstances, without the parties having any choice in the 
matter.” 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to have talked 
more with Mr. Hector ; but my friend was impatient to reach 
his native city ; so we drove on that stage in the dark, and 
were long pensive and silent. When we came within the focus 
of the Lichfield lamps, Now (said he,) we are getting out of a 
state of death.” We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of 
the great inns, but a good old fashioned one, which was kept 
by Mr. Wilkins, and was the very next house to that in which 
Johnson was born and brought up, and which was still his own- 
property.^ We had a comfortable supper, and got into high 
spirits. I felt all my Toryism glow in this old capital of 
Staffordshire. I could have offered incense genio loci ; and I 
indulged in libations of that ale, which Boniface, in “The 
Beaux Stratagem,” recommends with such an eloquent jollity. 

Next morning he kucy Porter, 

s tepd aug;hter. She was now an old maid, with much simplicity 
oTmahnerT She had never been in London. Her brother, a 
Captain in the navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds ; about a third of which she had laid out in building 
a stately house, and making a handsome garden, in an elevated 
situation in Lichfield. Jc^i^son^ when here by himseJL uspd 
to liye^ at her house.^ She^^yerenceff' him.’ and' he nad a 
plafehtai tenderness for hefC 

then visited Mr. Peter Garrick, wrho had that morning 
received a letter from his brother David, announcing our 
coming to Lichfield. Pie was engaged to dinner, but asked 
us to tea, and to sleep at his house. Johuson, however, would 
not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the Three Crowns. 
The. likeness, of the Garricks was very striking; and 
Johnson thought that David’s vivacity was not so pt^uliar to 
himself as was supposed. “ Sir, (said he,) I don’t know but if 


• went through the house where my illustrious friend was bora, with a reverence with 

which It doubtless will long be visiretl. An engraved view of it, with the adjaceul 
budduigs, IS m “ The Genticinan’a Magaaiae ” for February, 1785. 
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Peter had cultivated all the arts of gaiety as* much as David 
has done, he might have been as brisk and lively. Depend 
upon it, Siv vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly on 
habit.” I believe there is a good deal of truth in this, 
notwithstanding a ludicrous story told me by a lady abroad, 
of a heavy German baron, who had lived much with the 
young English at Geneva, and was ambitious to be as 
lively as they ; with which view, he, with assiduous exer- 
tion, was jumping over the tables and chairs in his lodgings ; 
and when the people of the house ran in and asked, with 
surprize, what was the matter, he answered, Sh^ afjfrens 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Ja ckson, one^f 
Tohnson’^schoolfellows, whom he treated 'witlTmuch laiidnSs, 
be seemeClo^e a lbw7man, dull and untaught, Tfte 
had a coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy^lealher breeches, 
and a yellow uncurled wig 5 and his countenance had the 
ruddiness which betokens one who is in no haste to “ leave his 
can.” He drank only ale. He had tried to be a cutler at 
Birmingham, but had not succeeded ; and now he lived poorly 
at home, and had some scheme of dressing leather in a better 
manner than common ; to his indistinct account of which, Dr. 
Johnson listened with patient attention, that he might assist 
him with his advice. Here was an instance of genuine 
humanity and real kindness in this great man, who has been 
most unjustly represented as altogether harsh and destitute of 
tenderness. A thousand such instances might have been 
recorded in the course of his long life ; though that his temper 
was warm and hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be 
denied. 

I saw here, for the first time, oat ale \ an d oat cakes , noj ha jd 
as in Scotland, bi JL L .^ flJ .ike-^^ 

Bregkfet. It was pleasant to me to find, that ** the 

^^food of horses were so much used as food of the people in 
own town. He expatiated in praise of Lichfield 
and its inhabitants, who, he said, d^t 

pedpinn^iig®H7 the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, 
and spoke the purest English.” I doubted as to the last 
article of this eulogy : for they had several provincial sounds ; 
as there, pronounced like fear, instead of like fair/ once, 
pronounced woonse^ instead of wunse or wonse, Johnson 
himself never got entirely free of those provincial accents,. 
Garrick sometimes used to take him off, squeezing a lemon into 
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a punch-bowlj with uncouth gesticulations, looking round the 
company, and calling out, “ Who^s for poonsh ^ ^ 

Very little business appeared to be going forward in Lich-- 
iield. I found however two strange manufactures for so 
inland a place, sail-cloth and streamers for ships i and I 
observed them making some saddle-cloths, and dressing 
sheepskins : but upon the whole, the busy hand of industry 
seemed to be quite slackened. “Surely, Sir, (said I,) you are 
an idle set of people/^ “Sir, (said Johnson,) we are a city of 
philosophers, we work with our heads, and make the boobies 
of Birmingham work for us with their hands.’* 

There was at this time a company of players performing at 
Lichfield. The manager, Mr. Stanton, sent his compliments, 
and begged leave to wait on Dr. Johnson. Johnson received 
him very courteously, and he drank a glass of wine with us. 
He was a plain decent well-behaved man, and expressed his 
gratitude to Dr. Johnson for having once got him permission 
from Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne to play there upon moderate 
terms. Darrj(7k* s name was soon introduced. Johnson. 
“ Garrick*s convers ation a dish of 

all sorts, but all good things. ^ There is no solid meat in 
it : there is a want of sentiment in it. Not but that he has 
sentiment sometimes, and sentiment, too, very powerful and 
very pleasing : but it has not its full proportion in his conver- 
sation.” 

When we were by ourselves he told me, “ Forty years ago, 
Sir, I was in love with an actress here, IMrs. Emmet, who 
acted Flora, in ‘ Hob in the Well.' ” What merit this lady 
had as an actress, or what was her figure, or her manner, i 
have not been informed ; but, if we may believe Mr. Garrick, 
roaster’s theatfl5stnT!wt=;;wa^ no 

r efined ; he was not an elegans' forma rum spectatory^^G^^ 
used to tell, that Johnson said of an actor, who played Sir 
Harry Wildair at Lichfield, “ There is a courtly vivacity about 
the fellow ; ” when in fact, according to Garrick's account i, 
“he was the most vulgar ruffian that ever went upon 
hoards:^ 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre 01: 
Monday. Dr. Johnson jocularly proposed to me to write a 
Prologue for the occasion: “A Prologue, by James Boswell 

1 [Garrick himself, hkc the Li ch field ians, always sai<l— skuperxar, — “Buknev. ^ 

, [This is still the vulpiar pronunciation of Ireland, when* the pttniunci.itioti of tho 
English language by those who have not exriatriated, is doubtless ilua which >»s*nesah'.' 
prevailed in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth.— M.l 
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appeared, that they were so very different in depth at different 
periods, that no calculation whatever could be made as to 
the time required for their formation. This fully refuted 
an antimosaical remark introduced into Captain Brydone’s 
entertaining tour, I hope heedlessly, from a kind of vanity 
which is too common in those who have not sufficiently 
studied the most important of all subjects. Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, had said before, independent of this observation, 
Shall all the accumulated evidence of the history of the 
world; — shall the authority of what is unquestionably the 
most ancient writing, be overturned by an uncertain remark 
such as this ? ” 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy 
Porter’s. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, 
acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, and Taylor had 
returned an answer that his post-chaise should come for us 
this day. While we sat at breakfast, Dr. Johnson received a 
letter by the post, which seemed to agitate him very much. 
When he had read it, he exclaimed, “ One of the most dread' 
ful things that has happened in my time.” The phrase my iime^ 
like the word age^ is usually understood to refer to an event of 
a publick or general nature. I imagined something like an 
assassination of the King — like a gunpowder plot carried into 
execution — or like another fire of London. When asked, 
‘‘ What is it, Sir ? ” he answered, “ Mr. Thrale h as lost hi s on ly 
son ! ” This was, no doubt, a very ^eat 

Mrs. Thrale, which their friends would consider accordingly ; 
but from the manner in which the intelligence of it was com- 
municated by Johnson, it appeared for the moment to be 
comparatively small. I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, 
and was curious to observe, how Dr. Johnson would be affected. 
He said, “ This is a total extinction to their family, as much 
as if they were sold into captivity.” Upon my mentioning 
that Mr, Thrale had daughters, who might inherit his wealth ; 
— Daughters, (said Johnson, warmly,) he’ll no more value his 
daughters than — ” I was going to speak. — ** Sir, (said 
he,) don’t you know how you yourself think? Sir, he washes 
to propagate his name?” In short, I saw male succession 
strong in his mind, even where there was no name, no family 
of any long standing. I said, it was lucky he was not present 
when this misfortune happened. Johnson. ** It is lucky for 
me. People in distres s never thin k that _y y . 
Boswell. “ And, Sii^ t hey,. wilI.»-Jbiave. the hopeiL,se«»g»you3 
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which will be a relief in the mean t ime, ; and. when .you get to 

be ca^aBTe 

oF*^ being^25"pns]Qred^..by-.„^ whic h, in the first ^vioJehc^of 

iC T^belfeve , be . the . case? ohnson. ‘‘No, Sir ; 
violent" pain of mind, like violent pain of body, must be 
severely felt.” Boswell. “ I own, Sir, I have not so much 
feeling for the distress of others, as some people have, or 
pretend to have ; but I know this, that I would do all in my 
power to relieve them.” Johnson. “Sir, it is affectation to 
pretend to feel the distress of others, as much as they do them- 
selves. It is equally so, as if one should pretend to feel as 
much pain while a friend’s leg is cutting off, as he does. No, 
Sir ; you have expressed the rational and just nature of 
sympathy, j ^would h ave gone to the extremity of the ^ eart h 
to have preseryeSlIiS^^'y^^^’*’''' 

ETe^was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr, Thrale’s 
clerk, and concluded, “ I need not say how much they wish to 
see you in London.” He said, “ We shall hasten back from 
Taylor’s.” 

Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the place talked 
a great deal of him when he was out of the room, not only with 
veneration but affection. It pleased me to find that he was so 
much beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and her 
sister, Mrs. Gasirel, a widow lady, had each a house and 
garden, and pleasure ground, prettily situated upon S^towhill, a 
gentle eminence, adjoining to Lichfield. Johnjon^ walked 

withouF anyTpoi^; X 
wondered at this want of that facility of mannas, from wmch a 
manlhp no'^'difficulty jn carrying a friend to^ a house wherS^e 
is Inti mate ; 1 felt it very unpleasant to be thus left in soli t^e 
in a“c 6 untry town, where I was an entire stranger, and began 
to'^^ffilnk ■ myself unkindly deserted : but I was soon relieved, 
ancTypnyinced that my friend, Instead of being deficient^ln 
delicacy, had conducted the matter with perfect propnet3%i^r 
I rec®.yedThe following note in his handwriting: “Bffs. 
Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr.'d^oswell's 
company to dinner at two.” I accepted^pf the. invitation anri 
had here another proof how amiable his ‘character wasm the 
opinion of those who knew him best. I was not informed, till^ 
afterwards, that Mrs. Gastrel’s husband was the clergyman who, 
while he lived at Stratford' ujKm- A von, where he was propriek^r 
of Shakspeare’s garden, with Golhick barbarity cut down his 
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mulberry tree,^ and, as Dr. Johnson told did it to vex his 
neighbours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the same 
authority, participa.ted in the guilt of what the enthusiasts of 
our immortal bard deem almost a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. Thrale, on 
the death of her son. I said it would be very distressing to 
Thrale, but she would soon forget it, as she had so many things 
to think OL Johnson. *‘No, Sir, Thrale will forget it first, 
S/i^ has many things that she think of. Me has many 
things that he mus/ think of.” This was a very Just remark 
upon the different effects of those light pursuits which occupy a 
vacant and easy mind, and those serious engagements which 
arrest attention, and keep us from brooding over grief. 

He observed of Lord Bute, ‘‘ it was said of Augustus, that it 
would have been better for Rome^tKaFETliaSInever^e^ 


ofnMneyer mecL ., it ^vo uld have been^bei i aOQr thts.ji aliDii 
irCmdBute had never BSn^'mmisteiToinhad nev er resigned . 

wKicE was con- 
verted into a temporary theatre, and saw “ Theodosius,” with 
“The Stratford Jubilee.” I was happy to see Dr. Johnson 
silting in a conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving afiectioo- 
ate homage from all his acquaintance. We were quite gay and 
merry. I afterwards mentioned to him that 1 condemned 
myself for being so, when poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in 
such distress. Johnson. “You are w^rong, Sir; twenty years 
hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not suffer much pain from the 
death of their son. Now, Sir, you are to consider, that di stance 
gf ^place, as wg|I.as^distance^ofTme7op^^^]^^OTjK^^Kman 
feehngs. I would not youTe gayin the of "Se 

S ecauselt would shock tlm m : bur^^m i nay gray 
aLa distance . ajfriend^r o T 

jwhom lovej is ^occasioned^l'he* want which we fee l. In 
ffi^^^v^uity is"" JiCed %lt'h’'"sb:meAiiig 

Mr. Sew4W'^ahd"'^fETPearson, another clergyman here, 
supped with us at our inn, and after they left us, w^e sat up late 
as we used to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend's conversa- 
tion during this jaunt. 

jpiimh morejiecessary to a m3.n^4:hsrr ^n 


1 See an acetate and animated statement of Mr. Gastrcl’s barbarity, by Mr. MaKoae, 
m a note on “ Some account of the Life of W^iilxam Shalcsptare,’* prefixed to his admiralile 
edition of that Poet’s woiks, Voi. 1. p. ix8. 
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woman : for he is mncli less able to Siipply Iiimsejf _with 
domestick comforts^ You wiJi recollect my saying to some 
ladies the other Say, that I had often wondered why young 
women should marry, as they have so much more freedom, and 
so much more attention paid to them while unmarried, than 
w^hen married. I indeed did not mention the strong reason 
for their marrying — the mechanical reason/^ Boswell. Why 
that is a strong one. But does not imagination make it much 
more important than it is in reality ? Is it not, to a certain 
degree, a delusion in us as well as in women?" Johnson. 
“Why yes, Sir; but it is a delusion that is always beginning 
again." Boswell. “ I donk know but there is upon the w^hole 
more misery than happiness produced by that passion/-" 
Johnson. “I don't think so, Sir." 

“ Never speak of a man in his own presence. It is always 
indeScpe5^ndl’mayZB^35^ensiw.-^^^ 

“Questioning is^japt^The mpde^ of the conversation among 
gentlemen. It i s assum ing, a. suppjioot^^^^ and It is particular 
%TOQg\‘to''‘lquestipn^,a_man^ponc^^^ him^df. ' There may 
be parts of his former life which he ’ may Tiot wish to be 
made known to other persons, or even brought to his own 
recollection.” 

“A man jhould be careful never to tell tales of himself 1^0 
his own “ People may be amused and laugh lat 

the time, but they will be remembered and brought out against 
him upon some subsequent occasion.” 

“ Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to a 
particular object. By doing so, Norton ^ has made himself the 
great lawyer that he is allowed to be.” 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a sectary, who was a 
very religious man, who not only attended regularly on publick 
worship with those of his communion, but made a particular 
study of the Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary on some 
parts of them, yet was known to be very licentious in indulging 
himself with women ; maintaining that men arc to be saved by 
faith alone, and that the Christian religion had not prescribed 
any fixed rule for the intercourse between the sexes. Johnson, 
“Sir, there is no trusting to that crazy piety,” 

I observed that it was strange how well Scot<'hmcn were 
known to one another in their own country, though Ikmti in 
very distant counties ; for we do not find that the gentlemen of 


of Co.,. .non., ...d i.. 
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neighbouring counties in England are mutually known to each 
other. Johnson, with his usual acuteness, at once saw and 
explained the reason of this; *‘Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, 
where the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and which is 
not so large but they are all known. There is no such common 
place of collection in England, except London, where from its 
great size and diffusion, many of those who reside in contiguous 
counties of England, may long remain unknown to each other,” 
On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an equipage 
properly suited to a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman : Dr. 
Tayloris large, roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout plump 
horses, and driven by two steady jolly postillions, which con- 
veyed us to Ashbourne ; where I found my friend’s schoolfellow 
living upon an establishment perfectly corresponding with his 
substantial creditable equipage: bis house, garden, pleasure 
grounds, table, in short every thing good, and no scantiness 
appearing, ©very man should form such a plan of livin g as he 
can execute cojiipKfelyr"^l^t^ an out line w ider 

tEaySe" c an "fiH upT ^I have seen many^eMohTIdrsIi^^ 
magmScSace whicfi excite at once ridicule and pity. Dr* 
Taylor had a good estate of his own, and good preferment in 
the church, being a prebendary of Westminster, and rector of 
Bosworth. He was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided 
over the town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was 
told he was very liberal ; and as a proof of this it was mentioned 
to me, he had the preceding winter distributed two hundred 
pounds among such of them as stood in need of his assistance. 
He had consequently a considerable political interest in the 
county of Derby, which he employed to support the Devonshire 
family; for though the schoolfellow and friend of Johnson, he 
was a Whig. I could not perceive in his character much 
congeniality of any sort with that of Johnson, who, however, 
said to me, “ Sir, he has a very strong understanding ” His 
size, and figure, and countenance, and manner, were that of a 
hearty English ’Squire, with the parson super-induced : and I 
took particular notice of his upper-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent 
grave man, in purple clothes, and a large white wig, like the 
butler or major do?no of a bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality ; and 
Johnson soon gave him the same sad account of their school- 
fellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr. Hector; adding 
a remark of such moment to the rational conduct of a man 
in the decline of life, that deserves to be imprinted upon every' 
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mind: “There is nothing against which an old man should be 
so much upon his guard as putting himself to nurse/’ In; 
nuiaerable have been the melancholy instances of men oi^e 
distinguished for hrmness^ resolutionj and spiritj who in th^ir 
iattS days have been governed like children, by interested 
female artifme. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known to him 
and Dr. Johnson, and said, “ I fight many battles for him, as 
many people in the country dislike him.” Johnson. “But 

fs a loser7 for, ever]? yoiLget the better,. wilLJbe 

vefy““s^ry, „an3“resolye to employ him ; whereas.- if people 

get the better of yqii in_argument about hiin, they’ll th^k, 
«We^l"^send for Dr, *^^^**** nevertheless.” This was ^ 
observation deep j.nd s^ure^in human^.natme. 

Next day we talked of a book in which an eminent judge 
was arraigned before the bar of the publick, as having pro- 
nounced an unjust decision in a gi*eat cause. Dr. Johnson 
maintained that this publication v/ould not give any uneasiness 
to the judge. “ For, (said he,) either he acted honestly, or he 
meant to do injustice. If he acted honestly, his own conscious- 
ness will protect him ; if he meant to do injustice, he will be 
glad to see the man who attacks him, so much vexed.” 

Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. Taylor of the 
reason for his returning speedily to London, it was resolved 
that we should set out after dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor’s 
neighbours were his guests that day. 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who had attained 
to the state of the philosophical wise man, that is, to have no 
want of any thing. “ Then, Sir, (said I,) the savage is a wise 
nian.” “ Sir, (said he,) I do not mean simply being without, 
—/but not having a want.” I maintained, against this proposi- 
tion, that it was better to have fine clothes, for instance, than 
not to feel the want of them. Johnson. “No, Sir; fine 
clothes are good only as they supply the want of other means 
of procuring respect. Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, 
less respected for his coarse blue coat and black stock ? And 
you find the King of Prussia dresses plain, because the dignity 
of his character is sufficient.” I here brought myself into a 
scrape, for I heedlessly said, “Would not you^ Sir, be the better 
for velvet embroidery ? ” Johnson. “ Sir, you "put an end to all 
argument when you introduce your opponent himself. Have 
you no better manners ? There is your want?^ I apologised 
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by saying, I had mentioned him as an instance of one 
wanted as little as any man in the world, and yet, perha 
might receive some additional lustre from ess. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, v, stopped to chai 
horses at Derby, and availed ourselves of a moment to er 
the conversation of my countryman, Dr. Butter, then physic 
there. He was in great indignation because Lord Mountstua 
bill for a Scotch militia had been lost. Dr. Johnson was 
violent against it. “ I am glad, (said he,) that Parliament 
had the spirit to throw it out. You wanted to take advant 
of the timidity of our scoundrels ; (meaning, I suppose, 
ministry). It may be obseiwed, that he used the epit 
scoundreb very commonly, not quite in the sense in w^’ 
is generally understood, but as a strong term of disaiiprol 
as when he abruptly answered Mrs. Thrale, who had a 
him how he did, ** Ready to become a scoundrel, ma 
with a little more spoiling 5^00 will, I think, make me a 
plete rascal : ^ — he meant, easy to become a capricious 
self-indulgent valetudinarian ; a character for which j| 
heard him express great disgust. ' I 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, II 
d* Inghilterra^^* a romance praised by Cervantes ; but die 
like it much. He said, he read it for the language, by 
of preparation for his Italian expedition. — We lay ibis 
at Loughborough. 

1 Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 176. 
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